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THIS JUSTIN... 








WE DELIVER 


We're told that when the above meeting of the mayors 
occurred, shortly before Game One of the World Series, 
a news-service photographer from out of town snapped 
a similar photo. Advised by a Boston representative of 
the same wire service that it would be good idea to make 
the photo available to newspapers in and around 
Boston, the photographer is said to have replied in 
puzzlement, “Why would you want a picture of the 
mayor of New York eating a sandwich with a 
delicatessen owner?” 


THIS JOUST IN 


How enduring is the enmity between House Speaker 
George Keverian and Governor Michael Dukakis? Well, 
at a roast last Tuesday for retiring representative and 
former Eighth District congressional candidate Tom 
Vallely (D-Back Bay), the sniping had the audience of 
150 or so wincing with discomfort. In appearances timed 
so they’d miss each other, the Speaker and the governor 
directed barbs that were poisonous even by roast 
standards. Keverian started things off when, surveying 


> the crowd gathered to féte Vallely, he spotted Dukakis’s 


thief secretary, John Sasso. ‘I see John Sasso’s here 
tonight,” the Speaker said. “I haven’t spoken to him in 
months,” he continued, referring to the freeze-out Sasso 
has suffered since his boss began his campaign to oust 
former rep Jim Collins as Massachusetts chancellor of 
higher education. After pausing a moment, Keverian 
added, “I can’t tell you how pleasant it’s been.” Equally 
pointed, and somewhat funnier, was Keverian’s 
suggestion that Dukakis could achieve his major 
transportation goals — depressing the Central Artery 
and constructing a third Harbor tunnel — simply by 
giving a speech. “If he wants to depress the Central 
Artery, he-should just talk to it,” the Speaker said. 
“Maybe he could talk about how unemployment has 
gone down under his administration. And he could 


watch the road start to sink.” After another pause the 
Speaker added, “He could bore the tunnel while he was 
at it.” 

Dukakis’s comments were just as blunt, though less 
witty. Picking up on roaster Mary Jane Gibson’s joke 
that she might not seem humorous because, as assistant 
majority whip in the House, she had signed an 
agreement not to be funnier than Keverian or brighter 
than Majority Leader Charles Flaherty, the governor 
said, “Was that agreement signed before you were 
appointed? Maybe I should have the Ethics Commission 
look into it.” The remark was an obvious reference to the 
current Ethics Commission investigation into the role 
former regent Jim Howell, a Collins supporter, played on 
the board. That matter has exacerbated the ill will 
between Keverian and Dukakis, as the Speaker has filed 
a bill whose effect would be to strip the commission of 
its authority to investigate Howell. The governor has 
hinted strongly that he will veto that measure. After the 
audience’s weak laugh had faded, the governor turned 
to Gibson. “You don’t have to vote for bad bills, you 
know,” he said. “When the Speaker asks you to, you 
should just say no.” Gibson was left to blush and smile 
uncomfortably, as the audience squirmed. 

By week’s end, reports of the verbal duel had spread 
throughout the State House. “The whole thing’s like 
being out at dinner with a husband and wife when they 
start fighting,” one legislator said. ‘There’s nothing you 
can say, but you sure wish you didn’t have to be in the 
middle of it.” 


SAFE AT SECOND 


It’s been an up-and-down World Series for Boston so 
far, but Mayor Ray Flynn has avoided making any 
errors. On Wednesday Hizzoner attended Game Three 
with a group that included city-council president Bruce 
Bolling and Nebraska Governor Bob Kerrey, and by the 
late innings the conversation got around to choosing a 
watering hole for a couple of postgame beers. Sources 
say the members of the group had agreed on one 
particular establishment but adroitly changed their plans 
after an aide cautioned Flynn that the bar in question 
was being investigated in connection with the federal 
probe of alleged police corruption that had been 
announced earlier that day. Flynn’s second choice — the 
squeaky-clean Eliot Lounge, the renowned mecca of the 
running crowd — was a natural for Kerrey, who despite 
having lost a leg in Vietnam, is an avid marathoner. And, 
of course, it was a natural for Flynn as well: one wall of 
the Eliot is adorned with a framed photo of none other 
than Raymond L. Flynn crossing the finish line of the 
1983 Boston Marathon. 


BATTY PRACTICE 


Tired of all the Red Sox squibs, tidbits, Globe 
“Notebook,” Herald “Peanuts and Crackerjack,” 
pennant potpourri, and baseball bar bits that have taken 
over your local newspapers? Tough tarts. Here’s another 
one. If you feel nauseated by the overload brought on by 
this additional item, you can seek the aid of Mike Foley, 
MD. 

Foley is not the Bosox team doctor; he is the Fenway 
Park fans’ doctor. The 36-year-old gastroenterologist 
and three registered nurses, two emergency medical 
technicians, and an ambulance crew cover the stands in 
order to treat, among other ailments, heart attacks, drug 
overdoses, the black-and-blue results of chance 
meetings between fans and foul balls, and those ever- 
troublesome “Fenway-Frank food impactions.” 

“Sometimes it can get pretty chaotic around here,” the 
“doctor in the park” told the UMass Medical Center 
Quarterly. ‘1 tend to think of Fenway Park as one 
gigantic emergency room with 35,000 potential 
patients.” 





(Thanks this week to Francis J. Connolly, Ric Kahn, 
and Scot Lehigh.) 
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The vets: let’s eat. 


PERSONALLY 


Fast and lose 
BY RIC KAHN 





political purposes took a nose dive eight days ago 

when four war veterans fasting to protest US aid 
to the contras in Nicaragua had to eat their words. The 
fasting foursome said they were giving up their month- 
long water-only hunger strike because they believed 
they could do more to stop US involvement in Nicaragua 
by living than by dying. 

The starvation dieters, who'd been keeping a four- 
hour vigil six days a week in front of the Capitol, had 
apparently bitten off more than they could chew. “Our 
fast continues,” 66-year-old Duncan Murphy of 
Arkansas was quoted in the press as saying. “‘We are 
merely changing the mode. Rather than deny ourselves 
nutrients we will deny ourselves ‘life as usual’ in our 
efforts to stop the killing in our name.” 

One of the vets said he would continue a juice fast 
until the congressional elections, in November. The 
other three said they were going to form an unarmed 
citizens’ group on the border between Nicaragua and her 
contra-supporting neighbors. 

These four members of Veterans Fast for Life, | am 
sure, are dedicated and committed to peace. I know one 
of them, Brian Willson. He is a fine man. He fought in 
Vietnam and then came back to America and took phone 
calls at two in the morning from vets who had been so 
well-received by their fellow Americans that they found 
themselves celebrating by putting guns to their temples. 
Fasting is a form of guerrilla warfare that is legit for those 
who have no alternative; it looks bogus when it’s abused 
or misused. Willson and his we’re-sacrificing-our- 
bodies-for-peace brothers broke the two cardinal rules 
of political fasting: 1) since the public views starvation as 
a tool of last resort, always set a time limit for thy fast; 
and 2)if you ignore the first dictate, be prepared to die. 

I see a vision of Mohandas K. Gandhi, upon his 
hearing of the backsliding by the Veterans Fast for 
Lifers, coming back as a Domino’s Pizza delivery boy. 
(He later works his way up to becoming the Burger 
King.) The Mahatma, man, now, he was an awesome 
faster. He was a man-minus-food for all reasons. 
Religious, political, moral; to cleanse the body, the mind, 
the soul. 

“You should know that my politics are derived from 
my religion,” the Mahatma, in the midst of a 1932 “fast 
unto death,” is quoted as saying in William Shirer’s 
Gandhi. “If God has ordained my death by starvation I 
know that it will set the last seal upon my political 
leadership. But Indian nationalism will be the stronger 
for my sacrificial death. | am convinced that real self- 
government has been advanced by this penance, and if 
God gives me the strength to see this fast through 
without mind or body wavering, the advancement will 
be still greater.” As Gandhi lay withering away, the 
people rose in his support. Seven days later Gandhi 
broke his fast with a glass of OJ after having won great 
concessions from the British for the untouchable pariahs. 
Whatever the occasion, Gandhi was politically savvy 
enough to pick his spots and not have to swallow his 
pride, as did the four fasting war veterans. 

Catholics; Moslems, and Jews also fast from time to 
time. Jews fast on Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement, to 
suffer and to starve away guilt, both of which are their 
birthright. Fasting provides a great litmus test for 
separating the devout Jews from the Jews-for-a-day. The 
religious Jews drag themselves out of shul wearing the 
famished look. Faces the color of oatmeal, sunken 
Continued on page 14 
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The new FBI 








BY HARVEY SILVERGLATE 


deliver a lecture at the Ford Hall Forum; he used 

the occasion to bring to Boston, the cradle of 
liberty, his news of the advent of “the new FBI.” Judging 
from the question-and-answer period that followed the 


F BI Director William Webster was here recently to 


' director's address, there were a few skeptics in the 


audience — perhaps more than Webster has 
encountered elsewhere but perhaps fewer than the 
bureau's recent history would warrant. 

Webster was a federal appeals-court judge until he 
was appointed to head the top federal law-enforcement 
investigative agency nearly a decade ago in the wake of 
the mess created by J. Edgar Hoover and the abortive 
reign of L. Patrick Gray (who failed to gain Senate 
confirmation when he admitted involvement in the 
deep-sixing of certain sensitive Watergate-related 
documents). Few have questioned Webster's intelligence 
and integrity, but many are justifiably skeptical about 
the ability of even a well-intentioned administrator to 
control a government agency that toa large degree 
operates in secrecy. 

Webster told his Boston audience that the confidence 
of the American people in their government can, to a 
great extent, be measured by their confidence in the FBI. 
He said that in the FBI's not-too-distant past, its agents 
did not always live up to today’s high standards and that 
confidence was unfortunately low. But all that, Webster 
noted, is in the past. The “new FBI,” he said, quoting 
Edmund Burke, is devoted to “the concept of ordered 
liberty.” In fact, he revealed, when new FBI recruits 
begin their education as special agents, their very first 
textbook is the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
Certain audience members — presumably those who 
remembered the events of just a few short years ago — 
smiled wryly. 

The FBI's questionable past resurfaced most recently 
in August of this year, when Thomas P. Griesa, a federal 
district-court judge sitting in Manhattan, rendered his 
verdict in the 13-year-old case of Socialist Workers Party 
et al. v. the Attorney General of the United States et al. 
Griesa ordered the federal government to pay to the 
SWP “$42,500 for disruption activities by the FBI, 
$96,500 for surreptitious entries by the FBI, and $125,000 
for the FBI's use of informants, or a total of $264,000.” 
The case, litigated for the most part by famed New York 
civil-liberties lawyers Leonard B. Boudin and Eric M. 
Lieberman, likely would not have been possible but for 
disclosures of FBI “dirty tricks,” which began to come to 
light when, in March 1971, a group of antiwar activists 
broke into an FBI field office in Media, Pennsylvania, 
and made off with secret documents concerning the 
now-infamous COINTELPRO, or Counter Intelligence 
Program Operation. 

Of course the court's verdict, rendered on the basis of 
the COINTELPRO campaign to disrupt the lawful 
functioning of the SWP and its members between 1940 
and 1976 (when it was terminated by order of Attorney 
General Edward Levi, three years after the SWP filed its 
lawsuit), involved the activities of what’s now known as 
“the old FBI,” the organization as it functioned under the 
late J. Edgar Hoover. Hoover's death, it seems, is the 
great divide that separates the simon-pure bureau of 
today from the tainted agency of yesteryear. Yet a 
skeptical public, some of whom showed up to hear 
Webster's speech and to question him, cannot be blamed 
for insisting that the evidence on the extent of the FBI's 
renewal is not yet conclusive. 

Just a brief look at Judge Griesa’s historic 210-page 
opinion reveals the depths to which the bureau sunk 
before Attorney General Levi and FBI directors Clarence 
Kelley and Webster tried to turn it around. The judge 
describes a program intended to disrupt the legitimate, 
nonviolent, constitutionally protected activities of a 
minority political party. Among the tactics used to 
accomplish this unlawful end were, in Griesa’s words, 
the use of “informants, disruption, electronic 
surveillance, and surreptitious entries, or ‘bag jobs.’ ” 

Examples of some of the FBI's investigatory tactics put 
some flesh onto this bare-bones description of the 
bureau’s activities. The FBI cultivated a massive number 
of informants to spy on the Socialist Workers Party. 
Griesa found, after hearing extensive evidence, that 
“between 1960 and 1976 the FBI used a total of about 
1300 informants in its investigation of the SWP.” Of 
these, about 300 were party members and about 1000 
were nonmember informants. Were this not so serious a 
matter, one might find some humor in the fact that 
during the 1960s phase of the investigation, FBI 
informants accounted for some 11 percent of the party’s 
entire membership. Indeed, were it not for the dues paid 
by FBI informants, it is questionable that the party would 
have survived financially. 

The informants, who were paid a total of more than 
$1.6 million for their work, went so far as to break into 
party offices to copy confidential documents for their FBI 
handlers. These informants funneled a wide range of 
material to the FBI, including such highly personal 
information about party members as “marital or 
cohabitational status, marital strife, health, travel plans, 


and personal habits.” Such prying into personal matters. . 


Continued on page 12 
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20°* ANNIVERSARY senses 


Presenting our 20th-anniversary issue, featuring articles by guest writers and Phoenix writers 
past and present. Our first section covers news and lifestyle, including a history of the Phoenix, 
articles on Boston's new immigrants, technology. politics, gay rights, and more. Our second 
section features essays on theater, music, literature, art, television. and film. We think you'll like 
it. Happy birthday to us, happy birthday to us. . 


COMING NEXT WEEK eee 


In Lifestyle: Susan Buchsbaum on the ratings race in Boston television. Arts: Francis Davis on 
Sonny Rollins. 














Credits: Ilene Perlman (with News) and Gregory Kwater (with Lifestyle). 
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LETTERS 





Blue Velvet: hip pornography? 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we‘d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 





VELVET -SOFT 
PORN 


Owen Gleiberman’s reviews of Blue 
Velvet (Arts, September 23 and October 
14) have missed the mark — he has 
literally failed to see one of the main and 
most disturbing dimensions of this film. 
Far from being either the best movie of 
the vear, or the underground classic of 
the decade, this movie is thinly 
disguised hip pornography. | would 
support such a claim with the following 
three reasons. 

First, the film portrays women as 
occupying one of three roles: mother, 
virgin, or whore. In no scene do we see a 
female character of substance and 
intelligence, one who is not totally 
defined by her relations with men. Is 
this the vision of women that the 
underground cinema wishes to tout? 

Second, this is a film not only of 
extreme violence lurking under a facade 
of American blandness, but much of the 
violence is directed against women. Why 
has Lynch given us a central female 
character who is not only the repeated 
target of male aggression but claims to 
want it as well? Did Gleiberman even 
notice this curious fact? In an era of 
right-wing backlash against women and 


women’s rights (as evidenced in the 
movement to take reproductive freedom 
away from women), our so-called avant- 
garde filmmakers and reviewers might 
consider more carefully where their 
values and loyalties lie. 

Third, films such as Blue Velvet serve 
to legitimize violence in our culture at a 
time when we need to work hard for 
interpersonal and international peace. 
One cannot watch scenes of beating, 
sexual abuse, rape, murder, or psychotic 
behavior in any of its manifestations 
without taking the images in on some 
level. Some people may understand 
their use as artistic license; some may 
excuse violent imagery in a surrealistic 
film like Blue Velvet, justifying it as a 
necessary means to making the message 
felt. | say that these are unjustifiable 
excuses. Blue Velvet.is pornography. 

Deborah Haynes 
Cambridge 


PARADISE LOST 


After reading Sally Cragin’s ‘Clubs: 
Dancing in the Dark” (Fall Preview 
October 7), | was amazed to see that she 
neglected to mention the Paradise. The 
Paradise has presented quality shows for 
nearly 10 years. Among others, Elvis 
Costello, Van Halen, and U2 made their 
Boston debuts there. The club continues 
to stand out and present an eclectic mix 
of new music and comedians. In the last 
12 months, everyone from Hiisker Dii to 
Trouble Funk, from Sam Kinison to 
Tuxedomoon, has played at the 
Paradise. The fall of 1986 brings yet 
another diverse line-up, including the 
Wooden Tops, Gene Loves Jezebel, 
Richard Thompson, and the Boston 
debut of Durutti Column, to name a few. 
With local bookings interspersed 
amongst the national acts, the club 
manages to reach a wide range of 
patrons. This policy will continue, and 
with a large dance floor, video monitors, 
and a central location (967 Comm Ave), 
the Paradise will stand out as the live- 
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concert club in Boston. 
The management of 
the Paradise 
Boston 


CLEAN-UP JOB 


In “No Time To Waste” (News, 
October 14), Scot Lehigh deserves high 
marks for his thoughtful analysis of the 
hazardous-waste clean-up initiative, 
which will appear as Question 4 on the 
November ballot. 

Lehigh dug beneath the surface to 
probe the differing views of the 
initiative’s supporters and of its primary 
public opponent — the League of 
Women Voters. Rather than merely 
presenting readers with the standard on- 
the-one-hand-on-the-other-hand brand 
of journalism, Lehigh actually took the 
trouble to examine the merits of the 
arguments. Not surprisingly, in my 
view, he found the league's position 
sorely lacking in substance. 

For the record, there is one factual 
error in the story. The article states that, 
in addition to the league, the 
Environmental Lobby of Massachusetts, 
the Audubon Society, and the 
Massachusetts Sierra Club have come 
out against Question 4. Actually, that 
distortion has been foisted on the public 
by a proindustry group that wrote a 
misleading statement in the secretary of 
State’s.blue book on election issues. 

The truth is, the Audubon Society and 
the Sierra Club are most definitely not 
opposed to the initiative. While both 
groups have said they prefer to work out 
a solution in the legislature, neither is 
urging its members to vote no on 
Question 4. 

Indeed, the League of Women Voters 
is the only public-interest organization 
we know of to take such a curious 
stance. I say curious because it is 
extremely unusual for the league to be 
on the same side of the fence as the 
chemical companies and on the opposite 
side of the Massachusetts Public Interest 
Research Group, Citizens for 
Participation in Political Action, 
Massachusetts Fair Share, Greenpeace, 
Clean Water Action Project, and the 200 

or so other groups and municipal boards 
that are supporting the initiative through 
the Massachusetts Campaign To Clean 
Up Hazardous Waste. 

The league has a long and honorable 
track record in working on behalf of 
proconsumer and proenvironmental 
issues, including the Bottle Bill and the 
league’s own Household Hazardous 
Waste Program. Despite our current 
differences, we hope to work with the 
league again in the future. The stakes 
are too high for relationships among 
these groups tq be eternally mired in the 
muck of infighting over tactics. 

We believe members of the league 
when they say they are truly interested 
in promoting the clean-up of hazardous 
waste. Let's get on with it, then, and 
make sure the task is accomplished 
swiftly, before another Woburn-like 
story pollutes the front pages of our 
newspapers. 

Mindy S. Lubber 
Boston 
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December 4 
330 pm 
$14.50, $13.50 


CENTRUM IN 
WORCESTER 


Tickets available at box 
office, all Ticketron outlets, 
Out-of-Town Tickets, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 
492-1900, and Teletron 
1-800-382-8080 (in Boston 
call 720-3434). 


Wristbands in effect. For 
information, call 798-8888. 
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Roxbury: the next real-estate gold mine 


If at first 


Gt first 
you don't secede... 
The trouble with the Mandela idea 


by Ric Kahn 


opelessness lives at Dudley 
fe Station, in Roxbury. It resides in 
the ghost-town buildings on 
Warren Street abandoned by absentee 
landlords and now wearing the most 
common graffito in the ‘Bury: THIS 
PRIVATELY OWNED BUILDING HAS BEEN 
BOARDED AND SECURED BY THE 
TAXPAYERS OF THE CITY OF BOSTON 
FOR THE SAFETY OF THE PUBLIC. It 
echoes in the snarls of a hidden 
watchdog guarding a Washington Street 
market on Sabbath morning. It bounces 
off the political signs — for D'Amico and 
O’Neil and Owens and Bolling — 
plastered against the empty walls, 
reminders of a thousand and one fleeting 
promises. It hangs out at the Washington 
Street liquor store touting two computer 
terminals from-which to play the Lottery 
(NO WAITING NUMBERS GAME DAILY), 
the American Dream of the down and 
out. It breathes in the empty bottles of 
Wild Irish Rose gathering in doorways of 
places where nobody’s home. It slithers 
between the low dribbles and corner 
jumpers and ‘No arm? No foul!” 
hoopsters burning rubber on the green 
asphalt of the Captain David L. Ramsay 
Memorial Park. In the background, the 
pigeons are finding slim peckings in the 
low grass, dealers with Yankee caps arid 
shoulder bags walk by and ask, “What 
do you need?”, and the twin towers of 
another world — the Hancock and Pru of 
downtown Boston — look like they’re 
gloating above the weary red brick and 
cement of the Lenox Street housing 
project. 

Hopelessness powers the most 
provocative black-power movement to 
hit Roxbury in the last 20 years: a call to 
the people t It against their racial 
St ratio ir poverty, and ireir 

itical pow ssnegss and y« ¢reate 
a new city out of Roxbury, Mattapan, and 
‘ts of Dorchester. the Fenway , 


Jamaica Plain, and the South End. 
Mandela. The Great Black Hope. One of 
the strong messages seeping into the 
minority community via the Mandelaites 
is ‘Brothers and sisters, vote yes on 
Question 9 and everything will be 
honky-dory, you will be free at last.’’ The 
slap-in-the-face political reality, 
however, is that this purported 
empowerment maneuver is not going to 
happen, for it depends on the approval of 
whitey. And, for a variety of reasons, 
including the value of the land, whitey 
ain't about to give it: the November 4 


referendum is nonbinding — even if it 
wins, both the Massachusetts House and 
Senate have to pass a bill to allow 
Mandela to secede from Boston, and then 
the governor has to sign it. This is as 
likely to happen as South African 
President Pieter Botha’s handing over 
the keys to South Africa to Nelson and 
Winnie Mandela tomorrow. Skinned of 
its unrealistic, radical-change rhetoric, 
the Mandela movement is revealed to be 
nothing more than a potentially 
powerful instrument with which to 
organize a community and force 


: “Their haste is making waste.” 


concessions from a white establishment 
— a legitimate mainstream political tool 
but certainly not a hammer striking a 
revolutionary blow against the ruling 
class for control of one’s own destiny. 
And in its lesser role, as a club to hold 
over the city administration’s head, 
according to some political analysts and 
community sources, the Mandela 
movement has already failed to fulfill its 
potential on a number of fronts. 

@The Mandelaites have failed to attract 
the support of some of the community's 
religious/political leaders, such as 
secession opposition heads Reverend 
Bruce Wall of the Twelfth Baptist 
Church, in Roxbury, and Reverend 
Charles Stith of the Union United 
Methodist Church, in the South End — 
folks who not only have credibility on 
the streets but also have the ear of the 
mayor and thus some hope of winning 
concessions from the city. These 
concessions would range from the 
mayor's eliminating the drug dealers 
who are destroying the minority 
community — rather than merely 
pushing them from one black 
neighborhood to another — to gaining a 
measure of control over development in 
Roxbury to acquiring more power in the 
upper echelons of City Hall. 

®To maximize their leverage, the 
Mandelaites, led by Andrew Jones and 
Curtis Davis, should have planned their 
secession vote for next year, when Ray 
Flynn will be running for re-election — 
very possibly against a black candidate 
— and will be more vulnerable to 
charges that he has neglected the 
minority community. 

®@The Mandela movement is but three 
years young, two of those years having 
been devoted to research and intellectual 
debates around dining-room tables and 
only one year spent out in the streets ° 
trying to gain support for a complex 











proposal. As a result, the Mandelaites are 
heading toward November not with a 
united front but with a divided 
community. Their sales pitch is a rush 
job. By selling their scheme as immediate 
salvation instead of the beginning of a 
long haul, the Mandelaites have raised 
the expectations of the people, thereby 
potentially setting them up for a huge 
letdown. 

Of course, the proponents of Mandela 
were doomed if they did, doomed if they 
didn’t. They were forced to come up with 
a dramatic measure in order to rouse a 
community that has been ignored, 
screwed over, and made to feel 
powerless. But they chose a nonbinding 
vote — and then tried to get the 
community hopped up by packaging it as 
a change that is both revolutionary and 
achievable, a combination that requires a 
mighty hard sell. And in the pumping-up 
process, Jones and Davis have injected at 
least part of the minority community 
with some very dangerous dope. False 
_ hope. 

*” * * 

The red-and-white signs slapped on 
buildings in Roxbury urge the people on: 
YES WE STAY'!! NO, WE GO. VOTE ‘YES’ ON 
QUESTION 9 LAND CONTROL A NEW 
CITY MANDELA, MASS. Greater Roxbury 
Incorporated Project (GRIP), founded by 
Jones and Davis, says in its literature, 
“Today no one questions that we reside 
on what may be the most valuable piece, 
7600 acres, of land in the United States. 
Developers worldwide are coming here 
daily to look and try to make deals with 
available business interests. . . .Ours is 
the most valuable land in the world, and 
we live here. We may never have this 
opportunity again.” The dream calls for 
the creation of a new city of 12.5 square 
miles, containing 150,000 people, 65,000 
of them registered voters, with a racial 
make-up of 74 percent black, 10 percent 
Hispanic, and 16 percent white. The city 
would have its own government, its own 
police force, its own tax collector. What’ 
form of government? The people shall 
decide. 

Jones — Roxbury resident, 
professional musician, independent TV 
producer, and director of GRIP — and 
the other Mandelaites have proclaimed: 
“It is not a matter of more politicians, nor 


more political deals. We are talking about }.. 


controlling the land, the buildings, the 
pavement on which we tread. This.is not ~* 
something which can be given nor 

bought nor sold. This is freedom. We 

must seize it, govern it, and pass it 
gracefully on to our children for the sake 
of our future, our heritage, our freedom. 
The notion of living without a legacy 

must end here and now. Choice is the 

key. To choose is to be free.” 

The Mandela rap has captured the 
attention of both blacks and whites in 
Boston. But are the people affected 
buying it? A poll taken by the 
antisecessionist Campaign for O.N.E. 
Boston and released last week says no. 
Supervised by Commonwealth Research 
Consultants of Boston, the poll asked the 
following questions of 223 registered 
voters eligible to pull levers on the 
nonbinding referendum: 

1) Have you heard about the question 
on the November ballot which asks voters 
to decide whether Roxbury, Mattapan, 
portions of Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, the 
South End, and the Fenway should be 
separated from Boston? 

2) How do you intend to vote on that 
question? 

The poll found 7.1 percent in favor of 
secession, 68.6 percent against, and 24.2 
percent who were undecided or refused 
comment. Among black voters, the poll 
revealed 11.4 percent in favor, 62.6 
against, and 26 percent uncommitted or 
not saying how they would vote. The 
pollsters found no evidence of a major 
white backlash. Because whites make up 

65 percent of the registered voters in 
those areas eligible to decide on the 
referendum (the 10 state representative 
districts that both include Mandela and 
are entirely in the city of Boston), there 
was speculation that there was going to 
be a “Let ‘em have their own city, their 
own state, their own country” 
antiminority sentimrent expressed at the 
polls. Laurence Bresslour of 
Commonwealth Research Consultants 
cautioned, however, that the results of 
the poll should not be taken totally at 
face value as a voter would be less likely 
to reveal his or her racism in a phone 
survey than in the privacy of the voting 
booth. One other interesting point the 
poll brought to light: of those planning to 
vote yes on Mandela, according to 
Bresslour, all who gave a clear reason 
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said they were voting fora new city, not 
to make a political statement. This is a 
sign that the hope extended by the 
Mandelaites has hit home. Jones has said 


the survey results are bogus because the 


poll was done by the secession 
opponents. A Herald/WBZ-TV poll 
released last week, though revealing 
voter unhappiness with trash pick-up 
and the level of public safety, found 71 
percent of the 400 eligible voters 
surveyed opposed to the creation of 
Mandela, 12 percent in favor, and 16 
percent undecided; one percent declined 
to comment. Jones predicted a 
referendum victory nevertheless. 

Of the state reps whose districts are 
eligible to vote on the proposed 
incorporation of Mandela, Sal DiMasi, 
Tom Finneran, John McDonough, 
Richard Rouse, Kevin Fitzgerald, and 
Paul White all said they support the 
question being on the ballot but are 
opposed to the creation of Mandela; Jim 
Brett said he opposes both the question 
being on the ballot and the creation of 
Mandela; and Byron Rushing, Gloria Fox, 
and Royal Bolling Jr. said they are in 
favor of Mandela. 

On the streets of Roxbury are the pro 
and con crowds, the never-heard-of-it 
bunch, and many bound up in confusion. 
“Mandela? I don’t want to have to move 
out of Roxbury,” said a 33-year-old guy 
hanging on Washington Street who 
thought the proposed creation of 
Mandela would force him and his people 
out of Roxbury. 

Jones and Davis possess a captive and 
vulnerable audience on which to lay 
their vision. The movement to create 
Mandela city would not be kicking 
around at all were it not for the depressed 
state of black Boston. “Blacks have 
participated little, if at all, in the 
economic benefits created in the ‘New 
Boston,’ ” offers the intro to “The 
Emerging Black Community of Boston,” 
a report issued last year by the Institute 
for the Study of Black Culture, at 
UMass/Boston. These statistics, the most 
recent available from the city and 
Census, show that in 1979-'80 Roxbury 
had the lowest median family income of 
any neighborhood in the city — $9000 
compared with Boston's $13,200. The 
per-capita income of those living in the 
Dudley area was $3541, compared with 
$6555 citywide. According to the UMass 
stats, 28.6 percent of black families lived 
below the poverty level, as compared 
with 15.7 percent of white families. 
Black adult unemployment was double 
that among the white population. 

Much of the housing stock in Roxbury 
is decrepit and overcrowded. Arson is a 
major problem in both occupied 
buildings and those abandoned by 
absentee landlords with large unpaid 
property-tax bills. In 1985, according to 
city records, wards in Roxbury and North 
Dorchester/Mattapan had the highest 
number of major fires in the city. Entire 
blocks in Roxbury are controlled by 
highly organized and brazen drug gangs. 
The infant-mortality rate in the black 
community, according to GRIP, is the 
highest in the state. And now the city’s 
planned $750 million Dudley 
redevelopment project, which includes 
new housing, office, retail, and hotel 
space, has helped target Roxbury as the 
next real-estate gold mine in Boston. The 
project has sparked uncontrolled 
speculation, which is pricing residents 
out of their neighborhood, as well as 
major battles over community-versus- 
City Hall control of the development. 

When you live on the edge, Mandela 
sounds light years better than where 
you're at. “I feel powerless with the way 
things are. I know that’s [Boston's] not 
my city,” says Eddie, the 43-year-old 
chess king of Roxbury’s Washington 
Street. Eddie peddles his goods on 
Washington Street — combs, plastic 
wrestlers, perfume, philosophy — nine 
to six, six days a week. And he plays 
chess. The Dudley train screeches by, 
and Eddie does not cover his ears. ‘’| 
don’t even hear that,” he says. Thirty 
years living in Roxbury will do that toa 
man. “I can’t even get a loan fora 
business, to get some space inside,” he 
says. “I go down to City Hall, and I feel 
like I’m going to Mars. I can’t even get a 
bucket to throw my garbage away. | 
think Mandela is the most fantastic thing 
in the world to stimulate our minds. 
White folks say we're irresponsible, but 
they never want to give us any 
responsibility. 

“If blacks held the power reins, had 
their hands on the money — I'd really get 
involved if I can have some say. Right 
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The so-so Sox vs. the mezza Mets 





by Michael Gee 


Hurst: humiliating 


Photos by Peter Travers 
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He basebalt purist. Gar find 
at’ least ore good thing to 
say for the 83rd ‘World 
Series: no matter who wins, from 
now on we can safely ignore talk 
of a “Wonder Team of the ‘80s,” 
or “The Invincible Team of Desti- 
ny.” No one who saw the help- 
less efforts of the Red Sox and 
Mets batters through the first five 
games of the World Series could 
possibly use any superlative to 
describe either team. At least, not 
and keep a straight face. But 
given the superheated rhetoric 
that always surrounds any New 
York winning team (and every 
Red Sox team), it is. inevitable 
that the victorious team will earn 
accolades and book contracts 
galore in the postseason. This, 
then, is a useful time to note that 
the eventual world champions 
will be at best an Extremely 
Vincible Team of Destiny. 
What those five games re- 
vealed — and the duller the 


* game, the more it revealed — was 


that at bottom, these two clubs 
are remarkably alike. Each is 
built around outstanding pitch- 
ing, particularly starting pitching, 
that allows them to prosper 
despite the presence of sporadic 
offenses whose production is 
contingent on the performance of 
a veteran core of established 
hitters. When these hitters come 
through — when Dwight Evans 
hits a home run and.Wade Boggs 
reaches base four times, as in 
Game Two, or Gary Carter hits 
two home runs, as he did in 
Game Four, or Jim Rice leads off 
an inning with a triple as he did 
in Game Five — then the Mets 
and Red Sox do look like baseball 
teams of classic excellence. When 
they fail, as Carter and Keith 
Hernandez did in the opening 
two games, or as Boggs, Jim Rice, 
and Bill Buckner did in Games 
Three and Four, then both teams 
look like they’d be hard pressed 
to edge out the Twins or Padres 
in a short series. 

This effect is heightened, of 
course, by the ability of the 
pitchers on both teams to make 
hitters not: just fail but” look 
foolish in.the process. The reason 
Game One may have been the 
dullest 1-0 game in memory was 


that jruce Hurst, Calvin 
Schi i, and Ron _ Darling 
evince. such effortless control of 
the sit on that neither offense 
appeare. capable of mounting 
anything, like a threat, let alone a 
rally. Hurst, not generally 


thought of as an overpowering 
hurler, demonstrated once again 
that a breaking-ball pitcher with 
good control can humiliate 
batsmen just as effectively as the 
pure smoke of a Roger Clemens 
or a Nolan Ryan can; what he did 
to the unfortunate Darryl Straw- 
berry in both Games One and 
Five was simply cruel. Bob Ojeda 
conducted another seminar on 


the subject iniGameT hee Time 
and again a would-be.Red:Sox 
power hitter such. as Evans, Rice, 
or Don Baylor would lean into 
their stroke in stages as they 
studied the course of an Ojeda 
off-speed pitch. By the time they 
were bent almost double in their 
attempts to determine what man- 
ner of beast the throw might be, it 
was usually in Carter's mitt for a 
called strike. 

The Boston and New York 
pitching staffs are so similiar that 
virtually the same description can 
be applied to both. Does a 
rotation consisting of the 
phenomenal young fireballer, the 
stylish left-handed painter, and 
the gifted but erratic righthander, 
backed up by a bullpen with a 
sinkerballer and a_ fastball 
specialist, describe Roger 
Clemens, Hurst, Oil Can Boyd, 
Bob Stanley, and Schiraldi, or is it 
Dwight Gooden, Ojeda, Darling, 
Roger McDowell, and Jesse Or- 
osco? The answer, obviously, is 
both. Strange as it may seem to 
compare the volatile Boyd with 
the composed Yalie, Darling, the 
fact is, just as Red Sox manager 
John McNamara worries that 
Boyd’s overemotionalism on the 
mound may lead him to attempt 
pitches beyond his means, Mets 
skipper Davey Johnson hates to 
give Darling ‘‘more time to think 
up new tricks,” that is, to over- 
intellectualize. his. craft. Seven 
innings of four-hit;. six-walk, 
shutout ball is a textbook exam- 
ple of gifted but erratic pitching. 
(For that matter, Rick Aguilera 
and Doug Sisk in Game Two 
demonstrated that Mets fans, too, 
have reason to fear their team’s 
middle relievers.) Facing, in ef- 
fect, their own pitchers, it’s no 
wonder both the Red Sox and 
Mets hitters went through oc- 
casional bouts of deep confusion. 

Good pitching can make for 
the most. exciting baseball of all, 
but more frequently it leads to 
quiet, not to say dull, contests, 
because the team that first grabs 
the lead almost invariably holds 
it, as happened in the first five 
games between the Mefs and Red 
Sox. The team that trails, aware 
of its precarious position, begins 
to press, and the results are 
baserunning, and fielding errors 
and distressing numbers of men 
left on base, as two-out batters 
swinging for the downs produce 
harmlessly parabolic pop-ups in 
stead of the line drives required 
to produce runs. Bob Stanley 
surely made good pitches to 
strike out Keith Hernandez and 
Gary Carter with men on in the 
seventh inning of the second 
game, as Orosco did to Wade 
Boggs in the eighth inning of 
Game Four, but those three esti- 
mable batsmen compounded 
their own problems by looking 
for pitches that they could not 
just hit but hit a long way. In their 








You take Manhattan 


Confessions of a Mets fan 





by Francis J. Connolly 





rom the air, the Borough of 
F Queens is a honeycomb of 

baseball diamonds. | 
already knew this, of course: | 
played on enough of them grow- 
ing up, neither well enough nor 
badly enough for the memory to 
linger with anyone but me. Still, 
it was startling to see them all 
from a mile up, below the ap- 
proach of the Eastern shuttle — 
dozens of miniature ballfields 
growing larger as the jet de- 
scended, hundreds of them 
stretching out to the horizon 
through the parks and school 
grounds of Astoria and Ozone 
Park and Corona. And then the 
huge field in Flushing Meadow, 
Shea Stadium, rose up between 


LaGuardia: Airpott and the graf>°. 


fiti-daubed hulk of the Un- 


isphere, chief relic of the ‘64 
World’s Fair. Shea may be a 
sprawling, ugly, government-is- 
sue ballpark, nowhere near as 
inviting as the cozy gem by the 
Fens, but it was beautiful on that 
opening Saturday of the World 
Series — beautiful because it was 
still open for business. 

I left Queens 11 years ago, and 
it is still home. That's not to say I 
would rather live there: I am 
happy with my place in Somer- 
ville, a place not unlike Queens. 
But home is not a place of 
residence; it’s what you are and 
how you think, and in that sense 
Queens will always be home to 
me. 

What Bostonians can never 
fullpugderstegd.is pas radically 

r 


that statement adelante om. Say- 


ing that | am a New Yorker. The 
fact that the Borough of Queens 
has been a part of New York City 
since 1898 in only a quirk of 
New York State’s relentlessly 
absurd politics; like Brooklyn to 
the south, by history and by 
temperament Queens is very 
much its own place. To those of 
us from the outlying boroughs, 
the City was and always will be 
only Manhattan Island, a place 
that worships chic and revels in 
credit-card glitz. My home is not 
like that at all. 

When I got off the plane it did 
not matter that I had moved 
away, becayse now I was home. 
What I did not know was that my 
team — Ahe reason | had re- 
turned, without a ticket to the 
Series but confident that that 


didn't matter — had not come 
home with me. The New York 
Mets have not moved from 
Queens, but their real home now 
lies across the river. The Mets are 
now, and will be for the foresee- 
able future, Manhattan’s Team. 
This makes no sense unless 
you understand that New York is 
not a good baseball town but two 
great baseball towns. One of 
those towns is Manhattan and 
the other is everywhere else, and 
who you root for depends on 
where you make your home — if 


-not your place of residence. Until 


the late ‘20s the lordly Giants of 
John McGraw were Manhattan’s 
Team, the favorites of the 
wealthy and the upper crust; then 
the Yankees became both a 
dynasty and chic, supplanting the 
Giants and rendering them (ex- 
cept for the flash of glory that 
was Willie Mays) irrelevant. 
From the ‘20s onward, the 
Dodgers were the team for every- 
body else. 

It's no coincidence that after 
the 1957 westward exodus only 
mild anger was vented at Horace 
Stoneham for moving the Giants, 
whereas true rage was directed at 
Walter O’Malley for moving the 


Dodgers. The difference is that 
O'Malley didn’t just move the 
Dodgers, he took them away 
from everybody else. O’Malley 
had betrayed the manic dedi- 
cation of three million blue col- 
lars, and their children who now 
wore white ones, for a couple 
hundred million dollars and a 
heavy dose of LA chic. He turned 
the Dodgers into the West Coast's 
answer to Manhattan’s Team, 
leaving a bitter void where in- 
nocence had been. 

The Mets filled that void, even 
though they played their first 
three seasons in Manhattan's 
ancient Polo Grounds. And by 
1965 they had moved out of the 
City and into Queens, the land of 
everybody else. For the next 20 
years the Mets redeemed the 
promise — win or (far more 
often) lose, playing before sparse 
crowds or sellouts, they were not 
frontrunners, and they were 
never, ever, chic. 

But now they are. This year, for 
the first time in two and a half 
decades, the Mets were favorites 
throughout the season. In New 
York that is a curse, because it 
brings you the attention not just 
of true baseball fans but of 
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searth» for | perfection;» they- got 


nothing at all. : 1 

Like the’ pitching: staffs, the 
Met and Red Sox line-ups are 
practically identical in concept. 
Lenny, Dykst®a’s unexpected 
power does not change the fact 
that each téam leads off with two 
batters whose: job is to get on 
base,» follows. with four guys 
whose job it is to drive them in, 
and ends with three men whose 
contributions, though always 
welcome, are regarded as seren- 
dipitous. Shortstops Spike Owen 
and Rafael Santana don’t. bat 
“ninth by accident. Twice in the 
first five games Sox offense per- 
formed according to design, and 
the Sox won handily. Twice, the 
Mets offense was able to solve 
Red Sox pitching, and New York 
won handily. Once, both line-ups 
were helpless, and the game 
ended only through the mis- 
chance of Tim Teufel’s two-base 
error. These results do not sug- 
gest that either nine is ready for a 
group trip into baseball legend. 
Rather, they show what usually 

‘ happens when _better-than-de- 
cent hitters go up against truly 
excellent pitching. Sometimes the 
hitters prevail, but not often. 

The two men-who most em- 
body the uncanny similarities of 
the Mets and Red Sox are the 
men who both bat second and 
play second, Marty Barrett and 


Buckner: the will betrayed by the body 


Wally :Backman,, To ; start | 

even their names sound alike. 
Each is a splendid example of 
what might be called the generic 
second baseman, small of stature, 
steady if unspectacular afield, 
disciplined batters who, though 
lacking power, seldom strike out 
and who are gifted with better- 
than-usual bat control. Second 
basemien are “scrappy” and “do 
what it takes to win.” We can 
laugh at these clichés, but that 
should not blind us to the fact 
that they do indeed describe 
Barrett and Backman very ac- 


curately. 
Through some odd quirk of 
baseball destiny,. second 


basemen have traditionally done 
very well in World Series play. 
The lore of the Fall Classic is full 
of the heroics of keystone 
sackers, from Willie Randolph 
and Joe Morgan in our days, 
through Joe Morgan and Dick 
Green in the ‘70s, Bill Mazaroski 
and Jim Gilliam in the ‘60s, Billy 
Martin, Jackie Robinson, and Red 
Schoendienst in the ‘50s, to Eddie 
Collins and Johnny Evers back in 
the dead-ball era. This year, both 
Backman and Barrett have per- 
formed in a manner that might 
earn each of them.a pinch of lore 
to call their own. Backman has a 
bit of an edge in speed and range 
afield, but Barrett is possessed of 

Continued on page 10 













Manhattan — not the island but 
the mindset, a peculiar state of 
consciousness that feeds on cel- 
ebrity of any sort and that deems 
itself an expert on any topic after 
a 45-minute discussion over a 
couple of Courvoisiers in an East 
Side fern bar, The mindset has 
now adopted the Mets. 

The problem with this year's 
Mets isn’t that they're not as good 
as advertised; it's that they really 
believe they’re as good as the 
hype would have it. What made 
the Mets endearing ‘in the past 
was the chip they always had on 
their collective shoulder; they 
were underdogs, and in Queens 
and Brooklyn there is no better 
thing to be. But now the Mets 
have been admitted to the fron- 
trunners’ elite, and so they have 
traded scrappiness for arrogance 
and bravado. That’s why you see 
the fist-waving and curtain-calls 
after Met home runs — they’re a 
marketing device purely for the 
consumption of the East Side and 
the Village, artificial excitement 
for people who wouldn’t know a 
designated hitter if he walked up 
and hit them in the face with a 
spinach quiche. 

‘Having been seduced by the 


frontrunner mentality of the front- 
runningest chunk of real estate 
under God's bright sun, the Mets 
now have no choice but to win. If 
they do not now establish them- 
selves as the ‘49 Yankees, the 
Swedish-furniture-and- 
Japanese-cinema crowd will 
dump them faster than last 
week’s copy of Esquire. Man- 
hattan does not forgive losers, as 
George Steinbrenner will readily 
attest; win or lose this time 
around, Manhattan’s Team is 
heading for a fall. 

The fall may come this week- 
end in New York, or it may not 
come for a couple more years. But 
inevitably the team will slip, and 
when the glow of victory fades 
the Mets will discover what 
happens to Manhattan’s Team 
when it can no longer meet the 
absurd expectations of invin- 
cibility. They might want to 
remember that the Yankees fired 
Casey Stengel in 1960, after he 
had won 10 pennants in 12 years, 
because the team lost a seven- 
game Series to the Pirates. Four 
years later they canned Yogi 
Berra, who had merely won a 
pennant ir his first year as a big- 
ye ‘Continued on-page 18 
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DAVID THOMAS 
Fri., Nov. 78:00 & 11:00 p.m 








ROBIN TROWER 
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SAVATAGE 
EXACT 
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Sat., Nov. 15 3:00 p.m. 
All Ages 
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Sat., Dec. 68:00 p.m. 


Tickets available at Box Office 
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Box Office open M-F 12-6 
Sat. 3-6 


967 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
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(+.35 restoration fee) 


Theatre 


Tickets available at box 
office; Ticketmaster 
outlets: all MVP Sports 
stores, Good Vibrations, 
and most Video Connec- 
tion stores; Out-of-Town 
Tickets, Harvard Sq., Cam- 
bridge, 492-1900; or call 
Ticketmaster, 
1-800-682-8080 (in Boston 


; call 523-6633). 
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Town Tickets, Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge, 
492-1900; or call 
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Gooden: fireball phenom 


Sox 


Continued from page 9 

extra pop at the plate. Each gets 
paid to get on base, and both 
have done so. Through. the first 
five games Barrett reached base 
12 times. Backman, who did not 
play in Game Five, had reached 
base nine times. The problem 
was, Backman had only three 
runs to show for his efforts, and 


Barrett had not crossed the plate 
at all. It doesn’t do a bit of good to 
excel at being the table-setter if 
one’s power hitters refuse to 
answer the call to come in for 
supper. 

And whereas the Met hitters 
were revived by a look at the 
confines of Fenway Park (and 
what better place to end a team 
batting slump), the men 
responsible for producing runs 
for Boston were, except in Game 
Two, hopelessly timorous at the 
plate. Because the Red Sox, as has 


been proven yet again in the 
Series, are such a_- pathetic 
baserunning team, afflicted by 
large doses of cement in both the 
feet and the head, they need 
sequences of four or five hits in a 
row to produce big innings. So far 
in this series, their line-up has 
been plagued by fatal air holes 
that break up the sequence with 
routine outs that routinely 
strangle rallies. If Jim Rice, 
Dwight Evans, and Wade Boggs 
don’t hit in New York, the Red 
Sox will almost certainly lose the 
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Darling: effortless control 


series. A team with a .100 hitter 
batting third is not likely to rise to 
the occasion. 

The case of Bill Buckner is an 
especially sad one. Here is a 
veteran who has battled his 
whole career to return to the 


World Series and who is p 
in a ictonaach a beam pA oc. as 


a ee scare ag at pec 


boys’ fiction sucha 

would be reheat ae 
winning homer. In the colds reali- 
ty of this series, Buckner’s body 
has betrayed his will. The best 
Buckner can produce are efforts 


PY FL MEAS IE 


“up inany way. 


of the nature of his slide home in 
the second inning of Game Five 
— a dive that resembled a 4:30 
marathoner’s breaking the tape at 
the finish line in Copley Square. 
Bill Buckner’s efforts call to mind 
that old phrase “C'est magnif- 
ique, .. mais. ce. nest..pas_ le 
Stang fre 
at first 

peculiar double- 
pump motion affecting the other 
Boston infielders as they wait for 
Buckner to drag himself into 
position to receive the throw. At 
the plate, it’s gone even worse. 
Through. the first five games, 
Buckner went four for 22, leaving 
19 Sox runners on. At the most 
important position in the line-up, 
third, the Red Sox have a runner 
apparently incapable of con- 
tributing. There can be nothing 
but praise for Buckner’s efforts of 
this past week. The decision to 
keep sending him out there, 
however, is another.matter. After 


+ Game: Four, McNamara* said he 


had no plans to change his line- 
“This is the same 
line-up that has won 100 games,” 
he said. ‘We. just have to have 
patience that our good hitters will 
come through.” As he spoke, 
there were a maximum of three 
games temaining in the season, 
leaving precious little time for 
patience. * 

It'll be a long winter no matter 
who wins. If it's*the Mets, then 
the nation will bésubjected to the 
peculiar NewYork: notion that 
whatever we see'before us that is 
good must ‘be the.best that ever 
was or will be. Should it be the 
Red Sox, then New Englanders 
will hear mich more about the 
notions. of destiny, salvation, 
team togetherness, and other 
such highfalutin nonsense than 
will be tolerable. What will have 
happened is that one superior 
baseball team will have beaten 
another superior baseball team in 
a best-of-seven series marked by 
both good and bad play but 
noticeably short on the melo- 
drama of the preceding playoffs 
The winners will by no means be 
champions for the ages. They 
will, however, be champions for 
1986, an honorable distinction 
that ought to satisfy even the 
most hype-crazed, overheated 
follower of either ae 
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Continued from page 3 

inspires skepticism about the 
agency's claim that its only con- 
cern. was “national security” — a 
skepticism reinforced by Griesa’s 
conclusion that not once during 
the course of this massive in- 
vestigation did an informant ever 
report to the agency any unlawful 
or violent activity planned or 
undertaken by the SWP. 

Back in the ‘60s and early ’70s, 
surreptitious entries were the 
order of the day. Some were 
aimed at stealing or examining 
documents; others were used for 
planting electronic listening de- 
vices. Some of the information 
gathered by the FBI in the 
COINTELPRO probe was used to 
disrupt the activities of the SWP 


and its members rather than to z 
provide information on violent or 9 
subversive activities. Plans were 7; 
hatched to.reduce the effective- 2 


ness of the organization, includ- 
ing, for example, a number of 
schemes aimed at sowing mutual 
suspicion between the SWP and 
other political groups to prevent 
their forming alliances. 

FBI agents devised a plan to 
interview large numbers of SWP 
members — but not for the 
purpose of gathering infor- 
mation. Rather, as Griesa quoted 
from a secret FBI document, such 
interviews could “enhance the 
paranoia in these circles and will 
further serve to get the point 
across there is an FBI agent 
behind every mailbox.” 

Given this history, FBI director 
Webster should be under- 
standing of us skeptics in Boston. 
We had some negative ex- 
periences of our own, none of 
which received the kind of pub- 
licity the SWP’s trials and tribu- 
lations have gotten. Take, for 
example, what happened to of 
my own law partner, Nancy 


Gertner, when she represented 
radical antiwar activist Susan 
Saxe in a high-profile murder 
trial in the 1970s. Right smack in 
the middle of the trial, on a 
Sunday, there was a strange 
break-in at Gertner’s office, 
which was located on the second 
story of Lewis Wharf. It was 
evident that numerous files had 
been gone through, but nothing 
valuable was taken, despite the 
presence in the office of a modest 
amount of cash and some fairly 
expensive office equipment. Only 
one piece of equipment was 
taken: a dictation machine, along 
with a cassette with some dicta- 
tion on it. The telltale signs of 
forced entry and rifling of files 
were clear. Surely professionals 
could have done a cleaner job — 
unless, of course, in addition to 





Webster: teaching agents the Bi 






of Rights: 


finding out trial strategy or per- 
haps learning the whereabouts of 
Saxe’s fugitive codefendant, the 
entry was intended to de- 
monstrate that “there is an FBI 
agent behind every mailbox.” 
Other., lawyers for politically 
unpopular figures’ ir the Boston 
area reported similar break-ins, 
with files rifled but no valuables 
taken. These tactics were not 
reserved for political cases. Take, 
for example, the entry in the fall 
of 1976 into the Milton law office 
of Barry Haight, who at the time 
was representing some suspects 
accused of engineering and ex- 
ecuting a spectacular theft of 
valuable ancient Greek coins 
from Harvard’s: Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, in Cambridge. The defen- 
dants had been charged in the 
state court, but the investigation, 


as in many high-profile art-theft 
cases, was conducted from the 
start by the FBI, which was 
notably embarrassed by its_in- 
ability to recover the coins. Dur- 
ing the trial a break-in occurred at 
Haight’s office. Files, were .open- 
ed, but nothing was taken other 
than some candy from a candy 
dish in the reception area. Ob- 
servers suspected, but could 
never prove, that the FBI decided 
to take a short cut in its efforts to 
recover the coins. 

Granted, these activities hap- 
pened during the last days of the 
“old FBI.” Yet over the past 
couple of years, there has been a 
series of mysterious: break-ins at 
various offices housed in the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church. The 
offices involved have invariably 
been those of political organiza- 


Hoover: a lot for Webster to live down 










tions outside of the mainstream, 
including groups that oppose 
administration policies in Central 
America. The telltale signs make 
it clear that there were forced 
entries. Valuables were generally 
left alone, but files were obvious- 
ly reviewed or at least rifled. 
Sometimes there; was vandalism. 
These. clearly were not crimes 
aimed at lining the pockets of the 
perpetrators. Were they aimed at 
obtaining intelligence, or at sow- 
ing the seeds of paranoia? No one 
we know of can prove anything 
one way or the other, but it does 
make it more difficult to dispel 
skepticism about the “new FBI.” 

FBI director Webster was wel- 
comé in Boston to deliver his 
message. However, he can’t 
blame us for wanting to wait and 
see before we conclude that his 
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tion. it-is sworn to uphold. Some 
people in the audience — notably 
those in the section where FBI 
and Justice Department members 
were seated — seemed visibly 
impatient with, even annoyed at 
and critical of, the vehemence of 
some of the questioners. But the 
skeptics should be forgiven their 
ardor. 

After all, as recently as 1976, 
three years after the SWP filed its 
landmark lawsuit, the FBI rec- 
ommended to the Justice Depart- 
ment that the investigation of the 
party continue. And during the 
litigation itself, the bureau and 
the department stonewalled the 
discovery process by which infor- 
mation and documents were sup- 
posed to be made available to the 
lawyers for the SWP. In 1978 
Judge Griesa was even compelled 
to hold Attorney General Griffin 
Bell in contempt of court for his 
refusal to honor a court order that 
files be disclosed. (An appellate 
court reversed the contempt cita- 
tion, ruling that a compromise 
method should be found for 
revealing the content of the files 
while protecting the identities of 
confidential FBI informants. The 
prospect of the putting the na- 
tion’s chief law officer in the 
cooler was evidently too much 
for the three judges on the 
hearing panel.) Indeed, one of the 
hallmarks of the SWP litigation 
was the great effort of the new 
FBI and the Justice Department to 
avoid disclosing the crimes, or at 
least the informants and col- 
laborators, of the old FBI. 

It's not exactly paranoia, Mr. 
Webster. And if it is, remember 
that just because you're paranoid, 
that doesn’t mean they are not, in 
fact, out to get you. We in Boston 
prefer to think of it as simply 
possessing a long memory, bear- 
ing in mind the admonition that 
those who do not recall the past 
are condemned to repeat it. O 
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November 17 Tickets available at box 
7:30 pm outlets: Orpheum 


Theatre box office, all 
$16.00 MVP Sports stores, all 
Good Vibrations and 
most Video Connec- 


Wang Center tions; Out-of-Town 


Tickets; Harvard 
Square, Cambridge 
492-1900 or call 
Ticketmaster at 
1-800-682-8080 (in 
Boston call 523-6633) 
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BOSTON POLICE HINTS FOR PEDESTRIANS: 


Obey traftic signals, wait for signal to walk 

Use cross walks. Cross at intersections. 

Avoid darting between parked cars onto the street 
Use the “convoy” system of crossing whenever 
possible by waiting to cross with other pedestrians. 
Be particularly alert for turning cars. Be sure you 
see the driver's eyes befcre you cross in front of a 
waiting car. 

Dress appropriately. Wear bright colors and/or 
reflective clothing for mght or winter travel 


Boston Police PE.D.S. Program. Francis M. Roache, Commissioner 


@ /nrainy weather, use clear plastic umbrellas for 
unobstructed view. 

@ Always look both ways when crossing, regardless 
of walk signals or other pedestnans crossing. 

@ Keep your eyes and ears open, be alert when walk- 
ing the streets of Boston 

@ Remember that studies have proven that pedes- 
trians consistently overestimate how weil the on- 
coming drivers can see them. Pedestrians present 
very little contrast to night (and crowded daytime) 
roadway scenes. 


8 
Raymond L. Flynn. Mayor. Michael S. Dukakis. Governor 
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HALLOWEEN 
PARTY 


Urban Outfitters and Spit 
invite you to fulfill 

your dream of the '60's or 
your vision of the future 
Dress up and come over 
for a night of dancing, 
costume contests and fun 


9 pm 
October 30 





$5.00 cover charge 
$3.00 cover charge 
with invitation 

10 pm til closing 
Free admission 
with invitation 

9pm — 10pm 


Pick up your invitation and a 
costume at Urban Outfitters 
11 J.F. Kennedy St.. Harvard Square 
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Continued from page 2 

skeleton cheeks, crust forming at 
the edges of mouths, teeth that 
feel like they’re wearing 
sweaters. The superficial, non- 
fasting Jews, who. are in syn- 
agogue only because they have 
many sins to seek forgiveness for, 
depart looking like they’ve just 
come out of a free run at the 
Bloomie’s make-up counter. The 
women, anyway. 

The Irish, once stereotyped for 
their potatoes, are now renowned. 
for their ability to go without 
foodstuffs. According to that 
great Irishman Jimmy Breslin, the 
true father of fasting is not 
Gandhi of India, who fasted for 


” only 21 days, but the Irish cham- 


pion, Terence McSwiney, who 
went for 74 days in 1921. As 
Breslin once noted, “He did it one 
day too many.” As did the 
martyred Bobby Sands, who died 
in 1981 on the 66th day of his 
hunger strike in Maze prison, 
demanding that IRA inmates be 
treated as political prisoners, a 
status that would include their 
right not to wear prison garb. 

The last decade has seen a 
proliferation of starvation diets. 
Among those destined to be 
named to the hunger-strike Hall 
of Fame are the Welsh lawyer 
who threatened to starve himself 
to death in order to get a 
television network that broadcast 
in his native tongue; an 86-year- 
old Long Island philosopher 
who, according to press reports, 
announced he was taking only 
mineral water until his former 
attorney released the names of 
people who had sought to help 
him during a 33-day hunger 
strike the previous year, which he 2 
undertook to persuade Congress 9 
to approve a bill that would take s 
his side in a battle with the City 3 Zz 


College of New York, which had $F - 


dismissed him in 1933 for aE 


hunger strike he staged after thea 


college canceled a student march@ 
he’d organized to protest the rise 
of fascism in Europe; and Mitch 
Snyder, the public’s conscience, 
who once fasted because a 
nuclear sub had been named 
Corpus Christi, after the Texas 
city. Protesting on _ religious 
grounds (“corpus Christi’” means 
“the body of Christ’ in Latin), 
Snyder reportedly gave up his 64- 
day water-only diet when the 
sub’s name was changed to the 
City of Corpus Christi. 

And now come the four vets 
who have helped give political 
starving a bad name. Their play- 
ing fast and loose with the rules 
of going hungry, against a 
backdrop of increasingly frivol- 
ous fasting, has caused great 
foam to form at the mouth of my 
friend from Chucktown. Look at 
those guys, Chuckie says, point- 
ing to a picture of the four vets in 
the Globe. Far from sporting the 
lean look, two of them have faces 
the shape of Sarah Caldwell’s. 
What, my friend asked, if all the 
people demonstrated their will 
by fasting? With two groups of 
fasters competing over an issue, 
would the moral imperative 
belong to the side that ingested 
fewer calories? Who would Con- 
gress listen to, the group with 
the most fasters or those who 
were hungrier? And what if the 2 
president, on the verge of bomb- 9 
ing Nicaragua, held back after ¥ 
succumbing to the moral pressures 
of a group undertaking a fast 

“unto the death” outside the 
gates of the White House. If it 
were later revealed that the 
leader of the pack had been 
sneaking Twinkies, would Rea- 
gan then bomb the crap out of 
Managua? 

The notion of fasting taking 
hold as a regular part of the 
political process opens up great 
opportunities for the severely 
overweight and underweight. Fast- 
ing would not only allow Gerry 
D’Amico and George Keverian ta 


play major 
could hold bree than ‘their ae 
svelte counterparts in a fast, it 


3) 





Gandhi would be appalled. 


also might help them find wives. 
Starving would offer outgoing 
Speaker of the House Thomas P. 
“Tip” — as in tipping the scales 
— O'Neill the chance to hang 
around a little longer. It would 
also boost his golf game, letting 
him stick the tee in the grass 
without first having to undergo a 
major bypass. Anorectics and 
bulimics would replace the big 
mouths as political consultants. 
(Not to worry, news-hungry re- 





Sands followed rule puniber 
two. 


porters: there'd still be a big piece 
of business for consultant 
Michael Goldman in this thin-is- 
in world of politics. He’s already 
proved his worth, having shed 
his girth — approximately 80 
pounds — through a strict regi- 
men of Diet Cokes.) Political 
dirty-tricksters would no longer 
need to recruit hookers to corrupt 
the other side. They could send in 
Julia Child to entice opposing 
fasters with her rendition of 
American chop suey. The politics 
of starvation would get dirtier 








Goldman wouldn't go 
hungry. 

and dirtier, mimicking the cur- 
rent state of representative 
democracy. We could see the real 
sleazeballs on both sides, as they 
invoke the memory of Karen 
Ann Quinlan, vying for the privi- 
lege of proclaiming death-with- 
dignity patients as their spiritual 
leaders. 

Starvation experts say hunger 
strikes have gotten so diluted and 
so out of hand that future fasters 
will. be-. . to -bite’.off their 
“fingers ‘th order to” tapture the 
public’s attention. 0 














=, SPORTOFKINGS £27 
/— TOUR ,-* y 
vol 1986-87 g/ 

All Seat Reserved \¥ =f) 


$13.508-314-50 . _gpecean acer 


YNGWIE MALMOTEER 


CENTRUM IN WORCESTER 
SATURDAY NOVEMBER 1 « 7:30 PM 


All tickets for Oct. 23 Centrum show will be honored 





















&) PROVIDENCE CIVIC CENTER 
THURSDAY NOVEMBER 6 «8 PM 


All Nov. 1st Providence tickets will be honored 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT: BOX OFFICE, TICKETRON; GRACIA TRAVEL, 
WORCESTER; OUT OF TOWN TICKETS HARVARD SQ., CAMB. 492-1900 AND 
TELETRON 1-800-382-8080 IN BOSTON CALL 720-3434 


PRODUCED BY FRANK J. RUSSO 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
ON YOUR 
20TH ANNIVERSARY! 





mtcla) GUM mle Sem G-anen@e aes 
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Hot Hits at the Coop 


PETER GABRIEL CYNDI LAUPER 
| So TRUE COLORS %<x 















On Sale $5.99 LP/TP 
PAUL SIMON 


Graceland 
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On Sale $5.99 LP/TP 
| inda lYonstadt 
SENTIMENTAL 














When You Wish Upon A Star 


































$6.99 LP/TP CASSETTE On Sale $6.99 LP/TP On Sale $5.99 LP/TP $6.99 LP/TP 


HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY HARVARD SQ. ¢ MIT 
ONE FEDERAL STREET © 333 LONGWOOD AVE. 
WITHIN MASS |-800-792-5170 « OUTSIDE MASS |-800-343-5570 Wr: GV L 


















HAPPY 


20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


FROM 


THE HARVARD COOP 
Codp 


















Frame, headboard, 

pedestal decking, 
mattress, liner, heater & thermo., complete. 
Any Size 


TEAM 159% 





Frame, bookcase headboard, pedestal decking, 
mattress, liner, heater & thermo. 
ANY SIZE 


*199” 


POSTURE FLOTATION MATTRESS 


Poum tide with water in the center. Comes tn ctandavd 
aiZen can replace your mattress. Complete 
‘hls tater & thotune ice Gutehnen auamenan. 


Twin $389.95 set 
Full... - $449.95 set 
- $499.95 set 
0999.95 set 

















Plain pedestal or with a 4 or 6 drawer unit, 
or go to an additional level to 10 or 12 draw- 
ers. Panel or bookcase headboard optional. 





STORE HOURS 
222 ARSENAL ST. ‘Oam Spm 


WATERTOWN, MASS. 10:00 a.m. - 5: m. 
923-4000 a ena 
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18 YEARS PLUS SHOW 





BLACK UHURU 


W/ Special Guests : 








BARRANCE WHITFIELD & THE SAVAGES 





 sysrme ont 7313 CSUN HEH 40 SINAN 


AAX 
AAA 
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OUR VERY 
BEST WISHES 
FOR CONTINUED 
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THE ETONES 





/$6.50 


, re 
$5. 








1% & 2% Milk 
Gallons 


_ $1.59 














LARGE FARM FRESH EGGS 
1 DOZEN 


99¢ 





SEVEN-UP 
2 LITER 


$1.1 


Plus deposit 





LAY’S POTATO CHIPS 
Regular 7 oz. 
Unsalted 672 oz. 
Bar-B-Que 672 oz. 
Sour Cream & Onions 672 oz. 
Salt & Vinegar 6¥2 oz. 
Jalapeno & Chedder 672 oz. 















At participating stores 
Limited quantities 


Offer valid 10/19-11/1/86 


|THE LOTTERY 








YOUR SA VINGS STORE 








money on the Sox i in the opener. 











Mets 


Continued from page 9 
league manager, because the - 
Yanks had blown a seven-game 
Series to the Cards. The Yankee 
management thought the fans 
would not forgive failure of any 
sort. Now the Mets seem likely to 
follow a similar course: after 25 
years of forgiving failure because 
they had no other choice, Met 
fans are now getting the message 
that they can and should expect 
nothing less than total victory. 
The innocence of the early days is 
gone for good. 

But no one was thinking of 
innocence last Saturday: the 
Series’ opening was the finest 
expression of the Manhattan 
mindset ever seen this side of a 
Woody Allen premiere. The 
masses that gathered outside 
Shea on Saturday didn’t so much 
resemble a baseball crowd as 
they did a reconvened trading 
session of the New York Stock 
Exchange; this must have been 
the first baseball crowd in a 
generation with an average in- 
come higher than the 
ballplayers’. It should be in- 
tuitively obvious that anyone 
who attends a Saturday ball 
game in a Brooks*Brothers suit 
ought to be sentericed. to spend 


x weeks alotie in a locked room 
fe: 2 


h Joe Garagiola; it should be 


aa gon obvious that the concept 


paying $800 for’a box. seat to 
any sporting event ‘is flat- out 
obscene. 

It is even more obscene when 
you've gone to the stadium 
prepared to: pay only $200 for a 
ticket. Actually, | might have 
upped the ante some if I had 
actually been able to find a 
scalper — but most of the scalp- 
ing had obviously taken place 
long before and off the premises, 
in deference to the 500 uniformed 
police (and several dozen 
plainclothesmen) patrolling the 
stadium's periphery. There were 
so many bluecoats outside Shea, 
the place looked like a Dunkin’ 
Donuts; as an Officer Beatty put 
it, “The brass got burned in 
September [when fans stormed 
the field after the Mets clinched 
the division title], so this time 
we're making a show of force.” 

Undismayed, I resorted to the 
old standby of die-hard Met fans 
and headed for the subway. Shea 
Stadium sits next to the elevated 
IRT line, and the nearby platform 
offers an excellent view of the 
entire playing field, save right 
and right-center. But the platform 
was also swarming with» New 
York’s finest, who proved sur- 
prisingly unresponsive to an offer 
of $20, once the standard price of 
being allowed to linger on the 
platform. This was extraordinary, 
New York cops who can’t be 
bribed normally being as rare as 
Presbyterian cardinals. | decided 
this was not my night, and set off 
on the IRT to find solace in drink. 

Solace was abundant six stops 
away at the Liffey, which is quite 
simply the best undiscovered 
Irish bar in the hemisphere. | 
hadn't been there in six years, 
and I wondered if it was still the 
same. 

The place hadn't changed, but 
the mood had. These people were 
still rabid Mets fans, but their 
partisanship was tinged with 
something I'd never heard 
before. Call it cynicism or call it 
realism, there was a keen aware- 
ness that the Mets, over- 
whelming favorites at 12-5 odds 
(12-2, according to some books in 
Manhattan) simply couldn’t be 
that good. Coming from a bar- 
room crowd in Queens, it was an 
astonishing admission. 

Up to the fourth inning, there 
was more bar talk deyoted to the 
sheer ideainess of thie Series.1i 










In years past, in this bar and in 
Continued on page 25 
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THURSDAY, OCT. 30 
boro — LOOK-A-LIKE 
| CONTEST 

| Sponsored by Cocks semen veer ae 


ao | 
Best Costume Party 


1st Prize $200 
2nd Prize $100 













Free Coors T-Shirts to first 200 patrons 


1ST PRIZE 2ZND PRIZE 


Limousine Service (4 hours) | $1 OO 


Plus Dinner for Two at 
Commonwealth Grille 


















FREE ADMISSION IN COSTUME 


TUESDAY'S FANTASTIC VOYAGES 


Positive ID required, college ID accepted D.J. Jimmy Ethridge Spectacular $100 Dance Contest 
Must be 17 years or older Doors Open 8 p.m. Trivia Question Prizes — Concert tickets & albums 
No alcoholic beverages in Back Room Limousine Service.available For more information call 1-783-2900 













eimur = WED., OCT. 29 Great Food 
PRIME MOVERS 4 om-10 
Max Creek pm-10 pm 
Slip Knot CLASSIC RUINS BEST “DAMN” 
Se ‘THE BEACH PIZZA IN TOWN 







MASTERS 
~WEDNESDAY NIGHT CONCERT SERIES 


Free Miller Lite T-Shirts To rirst 100 Patrons 





Nov. 19 


“Only Romeo” 
‘All the Way Down’”’ (#5 on WFNX) 





Nov. 5 RCA ‘‘development””’ artist 
‘Rockin’ with the Best”’ Radio 2000 
| Nite Work 
MICHEL S 
MESSI la Nov. 12 MTV Hit | 
; ‘Girl with the Curious Hand’’ 7 
Thief Digney Fignus 





UXB 


M Ol] I i. % 161 BRIGHTON AVE., ALLSTON 
BOSTON'S MOST 3 
ENTERTAINING 
NIGHTCLUB 


729-2900 






















Guaranteed roommate, 
housemate or sublets. 


Only péople who advertise for roommates, housemates and sublets 
in The Phoenix get guaranteed results. 
It’s The Phoenix classified guarantee. If you buy two weeks of ad 
space in advance and you don’t get results within those two weeks, 
we'll run the ad until you do. FREE. 


| The guarantee applies to all ads placed by an individual for a single 
. 4 transaction. It doesn’t apply to commercial realtors. 





9861 ‘82 H3GO1L90 ‘OML NOILO3ZS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 







So get your guaranteed results. Get your ad into The Phoenix. 


Some get it. Some don’t. 
Pt tae 





267-1 34" 











New from Crysalis — the long awaited release 


from ay Idol Whiplash Smile 












On Sale 


pense 5.99 LP/TP 


on es a 

















BILLY JOEL “ 
THE BRIDGE 


A my 





 ORAN ‘ “JUICE” JONES 


You Can Hide F ~— mn Low e/T' 
‘ere | Go Again 
a 










A Matter O it/ Modern Woman 
Baby 7 Grand (Duet wth Ray Charis) 
Big Man On Mulberry 









On Sale 
5.99 LP/TP 


FORE! 





On Sale 
6.29 LP/TP 


~CYNDI LAUPER | 
TRUE | COLORS ; 


ee 
ma On Sale 
ae iy 5. LP/TP 







































BOSTON ee Sty AIS Sore ROMERVILLE TOD On Sale 
‘SAUGUS-FRAMINGHAM M *BURLINGTON «CH “ORD »W¢ 
6.2 LP/TP is fSHREWBURY *AUBURN oL BOMINSTER PEMBROKE ‘RANDOLPH SUDBURY 6.99 LP/TP 
SERROOWY ‘sPROVIDENCE, RI URUMANCHESTER. NH sNASHUA. NH «PORTSMOUTH. NH 
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GO RED SOX... 
WE'RE ON YOUR SIDE 


at the circle 








*.. genuinely excellent... The entrée menu leads off with 


seafood. and the seafood is excellent. . .” 


Robert Nadeau, Boston Phoenix 
3/18/86 


“The New York prime sirloin with sautéed mushrooms 
and onions was a juicy and tender cut. Equally satisfving 
and generous. . . the enormous San Francisco cobb salad 
was spilling over with fresh crisp greens and an assortment 
of vegetables, turkey breast, blue cheese, crumbled bacon 
and more.” 

Gus Saunders, The Boston Herald 

3/21/86 


“The only complaint you are likely to hear about portion 
sizes will be ‘My goodness, where did all that come 


from.’” 
Robert Levey, The Boston Globe 
4/10/86 





* LUNCH, BRUNCH, DINNER AND COCKTAILS + 
1960 BEACON ST. * CLEVELAND CIRCLE ¢ 566-1002 











CHARGE YOUR 


Phosni 


CLASSIFIED 
267-1234 


a 


Where everything clicks. eosin 


Copley Camera Professional Sales 
24 Newbury St., Boston, MA 02115 Kodak, 
617-267-9838 / 266-2201 
































100% COTTON 


TURTLENECKS 
from VE RMON sg 


$11.00 3 for $32 
POSTPAID POSTPAID 


Born on the Vermont ski slopes. Now the busiest garment in 
your wardrobe. Soft, comfortable, easy-to-wear, long sleeve, 100% 
cotton knit turtleneck shirt. 

In white, navy, dark brown, dark green, burgundy, lemon, silver 
grey, cream, medium blue, black, fuscia, red, pink, steel blue, dusty 
rose, rust, lilac, mint, kelly, purple, coral, and turquoise. 


FOR HIM S M L XL 
OR HER 30-34 36-40 42-46 48-50 


CLAN 


RD 2, Box 30, Dept. 8? , Fairfax, VT 05454 
We accept check, MasterCard, or VISA. 
Include account number and expiration date. 


Or call 1-802-849-6082 or 1-802-849-6219 


s 





9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. EST for credit-card holdets.s'+'+'+ -'+'r'+'«'s 


Graduate study? 


Find out about it! Seen eo tee 


AnouedP <a e (MA) Computer Science (MS) 

ied Physics ( Counselor Training (MEd, CAGS) 
Applied Sociology (MA) Critical and Creative Thinking (MA) 

atour October 30 aiimsiice thy ——_Diepute Rosoluuon (Cortona 
Biology (MS) Education (Elementary and 
Biology/Applied Marine Secondary) (MEd) 

open house. Ecology (MS) Educational Administration 
Biotechnology and Biomedi- (MEd, CAGS) 

- cal Science (MS) English (MA) 

Business Administration (MBA) — English/Composition (MA) 


Chemistry (MS) English as a Second Language (MA) 
Environmental Sciences (PhD) 
History (MA) 

History/Archival Methods (MA) 
History/Historical Archaeology (MA) 
Human Services (MS) 

Instructional Design (MEd) 

Nursing (MS) 

Public Affairs (MS) 

School Psychology (MEd, CAGS) 
Special Education (MEd) 


The open house will take place 

, October 30, 4-7 pm 
11th floor, Healey Library 
Harbor Campus 


sts, For more information, call 
, 617929-8600 


UMass Boston ® 


Your Publi ve 
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DAO 


269 Newbury St. 


Davio's for Lunch — interrupt your hectic pace with a 
quiet lunch downstairs. For business entertaining, or 


just to treat yourself. 

Davio's for Dinner — uniquely refined Northern Italian 
Cuisine in an elegant but unpretentious atmosphere. 
Davio’s for Fun — casual neighborhood cafe upstairs 
features pizza, salads, pasta, plus veal, chicken and 
iamielaneseameaellalaice 


Valet parking after 5pm 
262-4810 
































FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31 $7.50 
Halloween Extravaganza ! 





“a 
’ 4 42 es . 2 2: 3-6 3s 
Ist PRIZE $1000 CASH 
PORTABLE STEREO & A SKI TRIP TO SUGARLOAF, 
2nd PRIZE 
INCLUDING LODGING, TRANSPORTATION & 
LIFT TICKETS — COURTESY OF TARGET SPORT 
TOURS 2 ONE YEAR V.I.P. PASSES TO THE CHANNEL & 


2 SATIN CHANNEL TOUR JACKETS 


BONUS ee ee. 


3rd PRIZE 





TO CELEBRATE ALICE COOPER AT 
CENTRUM IN WORCESTER 
ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 
THE 1ST 100 PEOPLE INTO THE CHANNEL 
Ww Special Guests : WILL RECEIVE ALICE COOPER’S NEW ALBUM, 
Rick Berlin the MOVIE “CONSTRICTOR” AND THE BEST ALICE LOOK-ALIKE 
The Keep WINS A 19”§R@BSECOLOR TELEVISION, ALBUMS & 


L Deaturis est (we nocle. TICKETS TO THE SHOW. 





























BOSTON ¢ CAMBRIDGE ¢ HYANNIS e WATERTOWN ¢ SOMERVILLE 
* MEDFORD * SAUGUS * FRAMINGHAM « DEDHAM ¢ BURLINGTON 
* CHEMSFORD * WORCESTER ¢ SHREWSBURY ¢ AUBURN ¢ LEOMINSTER 
« PEMBROKE ¢ RANDOLPH « WARWICK, RI 
e MANCHESTER, NH « NASHUA, NH ¢e PORTSMOUTH, NH 
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11TH HOUR BAND 


> “HOT TIME 
> Fie IN THE CITY TONIGHT” 
pe . Tone-Cool LP #1141 


Boston's baddest bunch of rockin’ blues 
buckaroos. Blowing down the barriers between 
rock and blues Guaranteed to shake your 
foundation 

— Boston Rock 

This is a gem of a record — tough, fun, re 

freshing and novel 
¢ — Sweet Potato 


; CE RNAS TRS RE PRPVSED p 7 i) W: ey 
a te eT ai Rel. ; > 
eater A FSS rotates > Bye a | 


~ say : i “fm 1, > 
e wea 5 iy {> sey SFE 
~ t' > ” A ‘ 23 
Nee a 


’ 
, Om NEP La adene Ly: age : “|'M A BUSINESS MAN” 
Soy = ak, : 4 ae yd 7 Y ~ ets Tone-Cool LP #1142 
p> - - ~ eae = f 
< T. Blade & the Esquires feel the throbbing 
pulse of the blues and rock out with winding 
juitar solos and lots of soul 
Boston Herald 
Accomplished and their sense of fun is infec 
. bas tous. Hot licks wherever you turh on this 
SA * «7 . Le r . album 
Sweet Potato 


TREAT HER RIGHT 
“TREAT HER RIGHT” 
Soul Selects LP #42085 
Soaring harmonica, ringing slide guitar, and 
songs full of lyrict punch and off-kilter humor 


MANU AC !JRED & MaRREH ~ Boston Globe 


He Simply the most accomplished, original and 
1@,8, - ; a ‘a untrendy band I've seen in Boston _ It's about 
rd } 
; 


4 DAO ° TC : time people start going nuts over them 
o> + 6+ee >. oe “e+e “ ‘ g aN aA 3 ae) AAP % Poy: 7 ‘ : 
BO SDO ODIO ANNALS SASSO SSS LS SALES Bhasaae 


~; Sweet Potato 











Lael ye SY Fe. ae . BLADE & THE ESQUIRES 
o> 
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VIDEO AND HI-FI FOR THE WAY YOU REALLY LIVE. 


You can see our philosophy expressed the moment you walk in the 
door. That is, to. offer the consumer the very finest state-of-the-art 
home entertainment systems presented in an ideal setting. A setting 
most familiar. Your living room. Or perhaps your den. 


At A.V.E., you'll find entertainment systems displayed in a show- 
room that best simulates the way you'll actually use the system at 
home. After all, one doesn't buy a car after a test drive in the 
showroom. One opens up the car on the road. To test the feel, 
the performance, the fit, the emotional experience. 


The NEC ES-2600 marks an important step in audio-video 
systems. Not only does it integrate state-of-the-art audio and 
video equipment, including a four channel amplifier, incorporating 
Dolby surround, a dual well cassette deck, digital tuner, CD player 
and a VHS Hi Fi video recorder with HQ; but it also allows you to 
operate nearly every function of all components with a single 
remote control. 

Our custom design service and on-site (your home) consultation 
are two ways in which we extend ourselves to ensure your 
complete satisfaction, both in terms of performance and aesthetic 
function. 





ES-2600 UNIFIED REMOTE SYSTEM 


And with our selection of remote controlled systems, .you can 
choose the entertainment package you want with the flexibility to 
go from Boston Garden to Symphony Hall with the mere push of 
a button. 

We're Audio Video Environments, and we kindly suggest you 
remember our name. Because after all, sooner or later, you'll want 
sight and sound for the way you live, and that’s why we're here. 


AUDIO VIDEO ENVIRONMENTS 
8 Eliot St., Cambridge, MA 864-8001 


ACROSS FROM THE CHARLES SQUARE HOTEL COMPLEX 
Hours M-F ||AM-6PM « SAT. |OAM-5PM and by appointment 











Catch the ‘‘World Series" on our four 
“Sports Screens'' — before, during & 
after our scheduled entertainment! 


CATCH THE “WORLD 
SERIES” ON OUR FOUR 
“SPORTS SCREENS” — 

BEFORE, DURING & 
AFTER OUR SCHEDULED 
ENTERTAINMENT!! 








Saturday, Oct. 25 & Nov 19p.m 


S CT PLUNKETT’S 
» = We) Oldies Dance Party 


(World Series on wide screen!) 





Sunday, Oct. 26«9 p.m 
CIRCLE SKY 
(World Series on wide screen!) 





Monday, Oct. 27 
7:30 p.m. (all ages) 

10:00 p.m. (over 21, please) 
THE GADD GANG 
From Stuff: Cornell Dupree 

‘ Richard Tee and Steve Gadd 
From Dreams: Ronnie Cubber 
On Bass: Eddie Gomez 





Tuesday, Oct. 28 
7:30 p.m. (all ages) 
10:00 p.m ‘(over 21, please) 





THE CRUSADERS 
featuring. Joe Sample 
& Wilton Felder 








Wednesday, Oct 29°98 11 
Swamp-Rock ’ with 
THE TAILGATORS 
special quests Paul Rishell Band 











To Stephen and Barry 
and the Boston Phoenix Family — 


Heartfelt congratulations on the 
occasion of your 20th anniversary. 


We've watched you grow with 
pride and admiration — 

and know you'll continue to 
serve the community well in 


the years ahead. 
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Thursday, Oct. 30°8 & 11 
THE QUEEN 
F THE BLUES 





KOKO TAYLOR 
And Her Blues Machine 





Friday, Oct. 31°8& 11 
Halloween 





The Original 
POUSETTE-DART BAND 
Saturday.No. 1*9pm 

(and every Saturiiay) 


JIM PLUNKET’ 





Sunday, Nov. 2¢9 p.m 
WERS 


WINTER HOURS 
special guests 
Rapture of the Deep 





Monday, Nov. 3*9 p.m. 
TAKE THE VEIL & 
SHADES OF GRAY 





Tuesday, Nov. 4*9 p.m 
PLEASURE POINT & 
THE ESSENTIALS 





Wednesday, Nov. 5 
7:30 p.m. (all ages) 
10:30 p.m. (over 21, please) 
RONNIE LAWS 





Thursday, Nov. 6*9 & 11 
THE BAND THAT TIME FORGOT 





Friday, Nov. 7*9 p.m 
RICK BERLIN- 
THE MOVIE 
LOOK ONE LOOK 
All — Star 
“Veteran's Day Blues Jam” 
Monday, Nov. 10°9 & midnight 
Starring: 

The Bluesbusters 
Featuring: Paul Barrére 
(formerly w/Little Feat), Freebo 
(F/W Bonnie Raitt), Catfish 
Hodge (F/W Chicken Legs), T. 
Lavitz (F/W The Dregs), & Larry 
Zack (F/W Jackson Browne) 





Tuesday, Nov. 11 
7:30 p.m. (all ages) 
10:30 p.m. Over 21 
MAYNARD FERGUSON’S 
HIGH VOLTAGE 


iw 4 
Wednesday, Nov. 12°9 & 11 
BUDDY GUY & 
JUNIOR WELLS 











Coming: 








Advance tickets available at Jonathan 

Swifts (30 JFK St., Camb.) Ticketron, 

Out-of-Town (Camb.), Strawberries or 
Concert Charge (497-11 18). 


Teletron (180-382-8080) 
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Continued from page 18 

this borough, such a revelation 
would have been like the Pope 
announcing at a public audience 
he'd laid a hundred on Southern 
Methodist against Notre Dame. 
But not now; the frenzied adula- 
tion and total loyalty of years 
past had given way to the bettor’s 
sharp eye. 

There was bitterness here as 
well: resentment aimed not at the 
players on the field but at the so- 
called fans in the stands. With 
even upper-deck seats going for 
$300 a pop, Saturday night's 
crowd was not a group of 
baseball fans but an aggregation 
of the corporate rich; real fans 
had nowhere to go but places like 
the Liffey. A cabbie named Ted 
summed up the point: “The 
fuckers in the stands are the 
bosses of the people who've been 
going to the games all year.” 

When Tim Teufel made his 
error in the seventh, Bill let out a 
whoop, but homicide did not 
result; by game’s end he was 
actually being congratulated for 
his perspicacity. The crowd — 
which had, an hour before, raised 
up a forest of middle fingers 
when Ed Koch’s picture flashed 
across the screen, deriding him as 
“The Mayor of Manhattan” — 
was not utterly crushed by the 
fact that Manhattan’s Team had 
lost. 

* * *” 

The papers the next morning 
brought more evidence that there 
was no aura of innocence protect- 
ing these Mets. The baseball 
coverage, while voluminous, was 
startlingly negative. The News 
was already speculating that Sat- 
urday’s goat, Teufel, would — 
shades of Stengel and Berra — be 
gone before next season began. 
And the Times, that most Man- 
hattanized of all the city dailies — 
a paper that can always give 
readers the lowdown on the 
latest in Lesotho but won't hold 
the presses for the late ball scores 
from the West Coast — having 
just discovered baseball when 
the Mets seemed invincible, was 
now explaining in pompous 
tones just why they were so 
vulnerable. The mood was 
caught by Newsday's headline: 
OH NO! After just one loss, the 
boo-birds were starting to find a 
voice. 

Sunday night’s game was even 
more frustrating, and not simply 
because of what happened on the 
field. It had started out so well: 
even as the roar of the first pitch 
was subsiding, a scalper offered 
me a ticket for the bargain- 
basement price of $175. But sud- 
denly, as I reached for-‘my wallet, 
the deal was off: “Fuckin’ cop,” 
he said, and melted into the 
crowd. Ten minutes later, parked 
outside one of the gates, a cop 
asked me if | wanted to get in. I 
said that would be nice and again 
reached for my wallet. “You 
wanna get inna ball game, or you 
wanna get in trouble?” he asked. 
I headed back to the IRT. 

I chose a different bar this time, 
a place on Queens Boulevard that 
had been the site of many high- 
school drinking expeditions. This 
place had an added attraction in 
that it lay directly across the 
boulevard from Queens Borough 
Hall, the nerve center of the city’s 
latest burgeoning corruption 
scandal, allegedly masterminded 
by the late borough president and 
sometime hara-kiri artist Donnie 
Manes. Other folks might call it 
morbid curiosity, but in Queens 
such a pilgrimage was dictated by 
the equivalent of civic pride. 

The place I remembered now 
had a different name; it was 
occupied only by half.a dozen 
kids who obviously hadn’t heard 
about Cuomo raising the drink- 
ing age and a bartender who was 
probably younger than the cus- 
‘ toners. The ball game was on, 
but the center of attention was a. 
round -robin. poe} tournament on 
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Thank you for all of your support 
over the years and we extend 
our best wishes for the future 

and everyone at 
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GOODWIN’S MUSIC SYSTEMS 


Alan Goodwin & Company 


16 Eliot St. 
Cambridge, MA ¢ 492-1140 
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Were has music like this 


been all your life? 


Once you find Stanley Clarke's “Hideaway” you'll never 


want to leave. 


“Hideaway” is the only place to find Stanley Clarke's 
original “School Days” band, with special guests including 
Herbie Hancock, Angela Bofill, June Kuramoto of k 


Hiroshima and more. 


“Hideaway” is far from anything you've heard before. 


Ask someone who's been there. 


GENIUS FOUND! IN STANLEY CLARKE’S “HIDEAWAY.” 
On Epic Records, Cassettes and Compact Discs. 


Produced and Arranged by Stanley Clarke. “Epic,” gos are trademarks of CBS Inc. © 1986 CBS inc. FREE CDs FROM CBS!!! Come in and check out details. 
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Mets 


Continued from page 25 

a beat-up, bar-sized table that 
was very familiar to me. I declin- 
ed an offer to join in — I lost 
more than I ever won on that 
table, though of course these kids 
had no way of knowing that — 
and instead tried to concentrate 


on the game. 


Except that I couldn’t, not with 
the constant chatter from the 
table. Scott beat Tony and then 
Jimmy beat Scott, and then Jim- 
my beat Duke but only. because 
Duke scratched on the eight after 
running the table. Then Mannie 
beat Jimmy and then Hernandez 
botched the throw to second and 
doubled and Barrett 
singled, and then Manhattan's 
Team was losing again. I finished 
my beer and headed for the 


Boggs 


subway. 


I saw the Henderson homer 
and the Evans moonshot at a bar 
near my mother’s place in Forest 
Hills, a pleasantly average joint 
called the Abbey that was un- 
pleasantly short on fellow cus- 
tomers. Sunday nights, the bar- 


tender explained, 


are always 


slow. Even with the Series on? I 
asked. “Crowd’'d be bigger if they 
were fuckin’ winnin’,” he said. 
Frontrunners even here, I 
thought as I walked home. What 


bastards. 


* * 


The past few days, back in 
Boston, have passed in a haze of 
late and beery nights, watching 
Games Three and Four from the 
bar at the Eliot Lounge and 
rooting, as discreetly as possible, 
for the Mets to rediscover what 
all those wooden sticks are for. 
That they have apparently done 
just that has been a source of 
spiritual comfort and financial 
betterment, at least so far, but 
these days have also been an 
education. The barroom crowds 
are in many ways just like the 
ones in Queens: they consist of 
real fans, the peoplé who would 
be inside the ballparks if all the 
tickets hadn't been taken by their 
bosses. But there is a difference: 
where defeat in Queens bred 
resentment, 
spurred philosophy. 

As Bobby Ojeda was winning 


Game 


Three, 


losses 


in Fenway 


conversation 


focused not on the impotence of 
the Red Sox bats, but on ‘the 
foolishness of the Boston Herald 
for tempting fate with its use of 


the word “sweep” 


in Tuesday's 


headline. And in the wake of Ron 
Darling’s win in Game Four, the 
crowd had abandoned the un- 
seemly cockiness inspired by the 
previous weekend and was dis- 
cussing baseball with the fatal- 
istic innocence that has been the 
way of Boston fans ‘since 1918. 
The general consensus was that 
even a Series win would be less 
than pure if it came in fewer than 
seven games — and that even a 
Series loss could not tarnish what 
has been a fabulous year. 

A couple of postgame visitors 
to the Eliot on Wednesday night 
caught the feeling that has run 
through this city for a week now 
— an aura of appreciation for 
what the Sox have already done, 
no matter the outcome at Shea 
this weekend. Ray Flynn an- 
nounced, “Of course they're go- 
ing to win, but even if they don’t, 
this has been just a great season.” 


City Council 
Bolling nodded: 


President Bruce 
“A team that 


good never really gets beat, no 


matter 
says,” 


what 
he said. 


the scoreboard 


Imagine words like that com- 
ing from Ed Koch; the man would 
be impeached inside of a week. 
But that is the difference between 


these 


two. cities: 


up here, a 


fabulous season simply awaits its 
climax, but down there, ‘the year 
stands only a couple of ball 
games away from failure. 

Which is not to say that I think 
Boston is a better baseball town 
than my home. But I know it is a 
damn sight better than Man- 


hattan. 
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323 Hanover Street, Boston’s North End . 
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NORTH AMERICA’S TRIBUTE TO 


THE ROLLING STONES 





~ SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1 
9 P.M. — MUST BE 21, POSITIVE ID REQUIRED 


—_ 
CH ANNEL 25 Necco St., Boston 451-1905 


DOORS OPEN 8:00 P.M./FREE PARKING/POSITIVE |.D. REQUIRED/TICKETS 
= =P = He | AVAILABLE AT: TICKETRON/STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES/CONCERT 
o-e=s =e — = CHARGE 497-1118/THE CHANNEL BOX OFFICE 
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VINTAGE ETC. . «eee 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02140. ‘Semmeetunteas 
% aS, Pe IALLOWEEN 86 
“Pa '% THE PLACE FOR GROWNUP. 
: TO.PLAY DRESS UP 
VINTAGE STREET & FORMAL 
| WEAR FOR MEN & WOMEN 
Mis ANTIQUE & NEW FASHION 


My JEWELRY & ACCESSORIES 
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But wait, there’s more. Over a billion more 
_ bone-chilling faces for Halloween. All at 
_ Little Jack Horner's Joke Shop. 














"New Huge Headquarters: . 10: P Sina 
50 Bromfield Street, =. f° SPECIAL COLLECTION FOR 
Boston, MA, Tel. 482-0219. 7 », tal 





HALLOWEEN 
Specially Brewed Hours: 
9 a.m. - 8 p.m., 
Mon. - Sat. until Halloween. 
Sun. noon - 6 p.m. beginning Oct. 26. 
We love cash. We take plastic. 
No rubber checks. 
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BOSTON NISSAN 
CONGRATULATES THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX 


ON THEIR 20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 














BOSTON NISSAN 1. 


18 BRIGHTON AVE., JCT. 1100 COMM. AVE. 782-9600 
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Richard Thompson 
featuring “Valerie” and 
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See Richard Thompson appearing at 
the Paradise, Friday, November 7th 


Happy 20th Anniversary Boston Phoesix..|............. 
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“ONE, WITH 
VERYTHING. 
0GO.” 


TASCAM SAM says, 
“Get it while it’s hot! 


to go, and we'll throw 
in the works: a 
“Getchagoin’ Pack” (*150 
value), with everything you 
need to get started. No extra charges, no 
hunting for components, and no waiting!” 
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Ministudro is a trademark of TEAC Corporation of America 


Order up a Ministudio’ 


TEAC Professional Division . 
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NEW HERBAL 
WEIGHT LOSS PROGRAM 


Safe * Fast ¢ Nutritious 
| Guaranteed 
i 742-2774 
Dave Martel 
World Federalists Party Enterprises Fund 


CHARGE YOUR | | 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 
267-1234 
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THE WOODENTOPS 


appearing live. at 
The Paradise 
Wednesday, 
29th, 8:00p.m. 







HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY HARVARD SQ. ¢ MIT 
ONE FEDERAL STREET * 333 LONGWOOD AVE. 
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Silly Wizard available on LP & cassette, 
appearing live in concert at ce ttt ee 
on Sunday, Nov. 2nd. 















THEATRE 


55 CAVIS SQUARE © WEST SOMERVILLE 
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The New Album — A Glint of 
Silver available on LP & cassette 





Available on LP or cassette at: 
Sandy’s Music, Briggs & Briggs, Cheap-O, Music Emporium, Boston Book 
& Records, Cambridge Disc & Record, Arborway Video & Sound, Wood 
& Strings, and Soundsmith Brookline. 














--endum being placed.on the ballot 


Mandela 


Continued from page 7 
now they got me in a place 
where I’m nobody forever.... 
Mandela. People say it’s separ- 
atist. Talk about apartheid. Shit, 
I've been living in it.” 

But even Eddie was not 
swallowing the big Mandela pill 
whole, believing that, practically 
speaking, it was merely going to 
focus attention on the communi- 
ty and put pressure on the estab- 
lishment. Another Washington 
Street sharpie, a Mandela oppo- 
nent, was needling a guy 
pushing the Mandela prop- 
osition. “While you're at it,” he 
laughed at the guy, “can you free 
Nelson Mandela from prison?” 

* * * 

“The false hope is that Man- 
dela is the panacea, that we as 
blacks can solve our own prob- 
lems if we have our own com- 
munity,’ says antisecession 
leader Bruce Wall. “Mandela 
would become a ward of the 
state.” 


Even secession proponents ad- - 


mit that an “independent ” Man- 
dela would be dependent on state 
and federal funds — not the best 
possible fiscal plan, says Wall, 
since white folks control those 
buckaroos. “How are we going to 
argue on a federal level for our 
share of the bucks” he asks, 
“given the inherent nature of 
racism?” Wall says black folks are 
gaining power in the city — 
witness, for example, the stature 
of city-council president Bruce 
Bolling, school superintendent 
Laval Wilson, and Boston Hous- 
ing Authority head Doris Bunte 
— and should fight for their 
rightful piece of an integrated 
Boston pie, rather than being 
asked to reach for a pie in the sky. 

Jones and Davis have been 
busy writing letters to Winnie 
Mandela and trying to forge a 
link “between the minority com- 
munity of Boston and the black 
majority of South Africa,” Critics 
say they would have been better 
off building support a tad closer 
to home. Wall says the secession 
movement would have had much 
more bargaining power had Jones 
and Davis created a’ working 
relationship with black church 
leaders, perhaps spinning out a 
good guy/bad guy routine — 
Mandelaites raising hell in the 
neighborhoods while Wall and 
Stith kept their options open to 
support or not support Mandela 
as a way to win concessions from 
Flynn. Although Jones and Davis, 
through their Mandela proposal, 
have potentially offered them- 
selves as part of a new leadership 
for the black community, critics 
say the two have not earned their 
stripes by doing grunt work in 
the trenches. Says Wall: “The 
difference between what Andrew 
[Jones] and others are doing is 
that Bruce Wall has paid his 
dues.” Wall ministers to youths in 
his church, has led mass voter- 
registration drives, and has 
drawn attention to the heroin and 
cocaine epidemic in his com- 
munity by temporarily moving 
into drug-infested housing pro- 
jects. Stith is a confidante of the 
Reverend Jesse Jackson. Says 
Wall: “On the street, people 
know me, they know the person. 
They don’t know Andrew and 
they don’t know Curtis [Davis]. 
They are not perceived as part of 
the blood-sweat-and-tears piece. 
They're perceived as being 
carpetbaggers.” 

As a result of what many see as 
Jones’s and Davis's lack of grit 
work, the black leadership is 
divided, the community is con- 
fused, and, some say, the GRIP 
leaders, despite their from-the- 
people rhetoric, are trying to 
impose their_will on the com- 
munity. “You build a house from 
the ground up, not the roof 
down,” says Minister Don 
Muhammad of the Nation of 
Islam. Minister Don says he 
supported the secession refer- 


dntocinteameebias ata Continued on page 34 





as. a way. of keeping the issues in 
front of the Flynn administration, 
which he believes is doing a 
better job for the minority com- 
munity than the White regime 
did. But Minister Don, who 
agrees that the Mandelaites need 


‘to be more’ clear about what a 


vote for Mandela will or will not 
bring, says there are better ways 
to control your own destiny. “My 
people need to be more 
economically viable,” he says. 
“Eighty percent of my people in 
Roxbury are tenants.” If they 
worked to maintain roots and 
own their own homes, he says, 
there would be no need to secede. 
They would already control the 
land. “Our point,” he says, “is 
that economics is the soup and 
bread of life; politics is the dessert 
of life.” 

Critics say Jones and Davis 
may already have blown what 
leverage they might have had. 
“Their haste is making waste,” 
says Bruce Wall, who believes the 
Mandelaites could have forced 
the city administration to ante up 
in ‘87, when Flynn may be 
running against a black candidate 
again, be it Mel King, Bruce Wall, 
city council president Bruce Boll- 
ing, Charlie Stith, school commit- 
teeman John O’Bryant, or the 
Reverend Michael Haynes of the 
Twelfth Baptist Church. Boston 
political analyst Tom Driscoll 
agrees. “In ’87 you can go to Ray 
and say, “You deal or the 
secession question's going on the 
ballot. You pledged to bring us all 
together. I’ve got 15,000 people 
saying you haven't.’ Then it 
becomes a referendum on Ray 
Flynn, style versus substance. 
There’s no way this can be 
debated and not appear to be 
racial either way.” 

Back in November ‘85, when 
GRIP petitioned Flynn to hold a 
nonbinding city plebiscite about 
incorporation — in which only 
those living in the proposed 
Mandela area would vote — Wall 
publicly supported the notion of 
a city referendum because he was 
at loggerheads with the mayor 
and wanted to turn the heat up. “1 
knew the mayor has a nose for 
the media and loves good press,” 
says Wall. “How would he fare 
nationally if the slaves — I mean 
the blacks — on the plantation — 
I mean the city of Boston — if the 
guy being touted as mayor of the 
year had rumblings on the plan- 
tation — I mean the city.” 

Flynn rejected the idea of a 
plebiscite, so the Mandelaites 
went to work and collected more 
than 5000 signatures to put the 
question on the state ballot. The 
move revealed the potential 
power of a broad-based coalition 
of black leaders. Wall says Flynn 
responded with some positive 
bounty in the Wall-Flynn areas of 
contention: reappointing 
Clarence “Jeep” Jones to the 
Boston .Redevelopment Authori- 
ty Board of Directors, restoring 
some police cooperation with 
Drop-A-Dime (cofounded by 
Wall) that had been stripped, and 
widening the community roles of 
black members of his administra- 
tion such as auditor Leon Stamps 
and collector-treasurer George 
Russell. In addition, in Septem- 
ber Flynn backed a plan to give 
minorities 30 percent equity in a 
$400 million downtown and Rox- 
bury development under his 
parcel-to-parcel linkage program. 
According to sources, this was 
clearly a Mandela-related move 
intended to pacify the black 
community. 

As things stand now, Wall says 
he has never seen Flynn so angry 
over an issue; the mayor, after 
trying to ignore the issue, has 
called the idea of Mandela reck- 
less and irresponsible and has 
marshaled his forces to defeat the 
referendum. “Mayor Flynn has 
clearly stated his opposition to 
the proposal on the grounds that 
it is by definition a proposal to 
establish a community based on 
the color of one’s skin,” says 
mayoral aide Ray Dooley. “It is 
clearly racially divisive and 












DANCE UMBRELLA 


Jeremy Alliger, Director 





In its sixth season of presenting the newest, 
the boldest and the unexpected in 
Contemporary Dance Congratulates the 
Boston Phoenix in its 20th year! 















































NEW VENTURES | season 





- First American tour of 


ANNE 
TERESA DE 
KEERSMAEKER 


The young Belgian 
choreographer who has taken 
the European dance scene 
by storm. 

“Dance at its 

most compelling. ’’ 


— Ottawa Citizen 
November7,8 Spm 
Northeastern University 
Alumni Auditorium 
360 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


Free Parking 

Tickets $14.50/$12 

(Dance Umbrella members, 
students, seniors $12.50/10) 
CHARGETIX 542-8511 

Box Office 437-2247 








World Premiere by ‘‘Bessie’’ Award Winner 


BEBE MILLER 
COMPANY 


‘adalictive ... aknock out mover... 
it can't get better than this.” 

— Viliage Voice 

“One of the season's highlights!” 

— The New York Times 
November 20, 21,22 8pm 


Tower Auditorium, Massachusetts College of Art 
625 Huntigton Avenue, Boston 

Free Parking 

Tickets $10 

(Dance Umbrella members, 

students and seniors $8.50) 


CHARGETIX 542-8511 
Dance Umbrella 492-7578 


COPRESENTED BY 
THE BRATTLE 
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HELP STAMP OUT 
BORING HALLOWEEN 
COSTUMES. 





unnecessary offense punishable by undue monotony and 
resulting in social outcast. But alas, do not be alarmed. The 
Antique Boutique’s got at least 100 inexpensive solutions 

awaiting your Halloween pleasure. 
























As You Enter Feast Your Eyes 
on the Famous Hot Antipasto 
and the Fresh Hand-Made Pasta 
Being Prepared 









Voted one of Boston’s most popular restaurants. 
— Boston Globe Reader Poll 
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Boring your friends on Halloween is an extremely serious and 
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FROM THE MUSIC MAKERS 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO ANOTHER ONE 
~ OF BOSTON’S FINEST 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX ON ITS 
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Ric Ocasek available on Geffin Records Benjamin Orr available on Electra Records. 


Contains the hit single Emotion in Motion Contains the hit single Stay the Night 
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Mandela 


Continued from page 30 
economically not viable. Since 
Mayor Flynn took over we've 
been trying to work together to 
improve both the racial climate 
and the availability of equal 
access for all. Most people want 
to put the racial divisiveness of 
several years ago behind us.” 

The Mandelaites, say Wall and 
Driscoll, have thus already shot 
their secession wad with both the 
mayor and the community. “It’s 
like you were a teenager, and 
you're with a girl for the first 
time,” says Driscoll. “And you 
think it’s going to happen and 
she says, ‘No, not now.’ And your 
answer is, ‘But I’m ready now.’ 
How many times can you do that 
before you just drop it? There’s 
only so many cold showers you 
can take.” 

GRIP, in some of its literature, 
admits that Mandela will not 
mean instant Nirvana. “Q: Will 
incorporation solve all our prob- 
lems? A: No. By incorporating, as 
an independent city, we will 
acquire the tools necessary to 
solve our social, political, and 
economic problems.” But critics 
say that message is overpowered 
by rhetoric. Says Wall, “If this 
thing passes, and I believe it will 
fail, it is a victory for two 
carpetbaggers who whipped up 
emotions by waving the name 
Mandela. They're playing on the 
frustrations of blacks who feel 
their dollar has not earned them 
either the services or the dreams 
they thought about or prayed for 
when they came to Boston. They 
don’t believe they're being 
duped. The average person 
thinks if we vote for Number 9 
we have Mandela next week. But 
there’s a potential backlash. The 
average person doesn’t know the 
governor is not going to sign this. 
If it passes, people are going to 
say, ‘Oh, we finally won some- 
thing of major proportions.’ Only 
to have their hopes dashed.” 

* * * 

The politics of being left out is 
a tricky business. To lead a 
movement like Mandela one has 
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tith: a credible leader 
to be a true believer. But there’s a 
danger of becoming a prisoner of 
your own rhetoric when you 
offer not dreams deferred but 
pipe dreams. 

Some 20 years ago there was a 
debate in the black community 
about seceding from Boston. The 
secession movement splintered in- 
to two groups: those who really 
wanted to split and those who 
wanted to use a threatened split to 
extract goods and services for their 
community. That movement, 
which included now State Rep- 
‘resentative Byron Rushing and 
Mel King, who both favored going 
for it — and who are today two 
important Mandela supporters — 
ultimately petered out. Today’s 
Mandela movement faces the 
same kind of factionalism as its 
progenitor. GRIP cofounders Jones 
and Davis have publicly stated 
their disdain for. previous move- 
ments aimed at concessions only. 
They say they're not posturing, 
that they are dead serious about 
Mandela. “We didn’t go into this 


just to use it for political leverage,” 
Davis was recently quoted in the 
Globe as saying, “We want to win 
on the ballot.” 

Byron Rushing says there is 
room in the movement for both 
secessionists and concessionists. 
He believes that even if you want 
your neighborhood to remain 
part of Boston, you should vote 
yes on Mandela to send a dra- 
matic message to the mayor. 
“Unless,” Rushing laughs, “you 
think you can send him a letter.” 

Like a man who has recently 
found religion, Jones seems to be 
in this contest for all the marbles, 
not compromise. And so _ his 
strident seize-the-day-power-to- 
the-people-do-it deliverances in- 
vite comparison with the other 
take-the-land movements going 
on about the world. Nelson 
Mandela is not in jail so that 
someday he will. rule one of the 
black “homeland” client states, 
such as Bophuthatswana, created 
under South African apartheid 
policy. Nelson Mandela wants 


South Africa. The Palestinians 
don’t want the West Bank and 
Gaza. They want Palestine. 
Native American radicals don’t 
want reservation ghettos. They 
want America. I'm not arguing 
against secession, militancy, self- 
determination, black power, or 
revolution; I’m just saying that 
what Jones is selling is a hell of a 
lot softer than revolution. 

In an August letter to the 
Brockton city clerk, Jones wrote 
in part: “I believe in democracy. I 
will continue to believe in it until 
something Better comes along. In 
it lies the means for revolution, 
and revolution Is what municipal 
incorporation is all about.” 

Andrew Jones’s revolution is 
by way of nonbinding refer- 
endum. Referendum and rap 
song. Cowritten/produced by 
Jones and_ singer/composer 
Armstead Christian, the rap song 
“Mandela, Massachusetts” con- 
tains such lyrics as: 

“Being part of Boston used to 
be okay/When the city used to 


allogate money our way./Now all 
that’s changed, and it’s plain to 
see/That the city only cares about 
property.” 

In a letter to a Los Angeles 
songwriter, Jones broached the 
subject of “Stevie” recording the 
song. Jones says he once played 
back up to Stevie Wonder on 
tour. 

Early this month, the Flynn 
administration. put out its own 
rap record, a hard-hitting number 
that just about equated Man- 
dela’s economic status with 
Bophuthatswana’s. Entitled 
“Proposed Mandela Secession” 
and produced by the Internal 
Research Group of Boston City 
Hall, the sheet contains the fol- 
lowing notes: 

@ The projected annual operat- 
ing deficit would be more than 
$135 million. 

®@ Without benefit of the city’s 
strong downtown tax base, Man- 
dela would need to raise residen- 
tial property taxes by 61 percent 
and industrial property taxes by 44 
percent. 

@ A rebuttal of charges that the 
minority community is not get- 
ting its fair share of services. The 
report says that 10 percent more 
uniformed police officers are as- 
signed to Area B — covering 
Roxbury, Mattapan, North 
Dorchester — than to the police 
district with the next-highest 
number of officers; 73 percent of 
the students in the school system 
are minorities, suggesting that 
the would-be Mandela area 
benefits disproportionately from 
the school department’s $293 
million budget; Greater Roxbury 
gets twice as many street sweep- 
ings and trash collections as any 
other neighborhood save down- 
town. 

Of course, this does not factor 
in the years of neglect Roxbury 
has experienced. And as Bruce 
Wall noted, forking over money 
does not necessarily mean effec- 
tive services. Are the cops on the 
take? Why do the streets look as 
clean as Fenway Park after a ball 
game? 

Andrew Jones has his own 
figures, which claim a first-year 
Mandela surplus of $7 million. 

Continued on page 36 
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Mandela 


Continued from page 34 

Rushing believes that Jones's and 
the city’s fiscal reports are a 
wash. “The question is, do you 
want to be a poor neighborhood 
in a rich city or a poor town in a 
rich state? I'll take a poor town in 
a rich state. Black people have 
more influence in state govern- 
ment than in city government.” 

A sign that the con- 
cessionist/political-realist faction 
of the Mandela movement — 
which includes Mel King, 
Rushing, State Representative 
Gloria Fox, and Kenneth Wade of 
the Greater Roxbury 
Neighborhood Authority 
(GRNA) — may be flexing its 
muscles and an acknowledge- 
ment on the part of some GRIP 

m ; leaders that earlier they were too 

‘ea ee ehilelats ce) far ahead of the people was 
evident at an October 13 GRIP 

press conference. Instead of prof- 

fering its own numbers, GRIP 
sought the establishment of a 

CVETY @) Y ra | governor's commission to study 
V07/™!' the economic feasibility of in- 

corporation — a move the gov- 

ernor rejected. “While there are 
obviously legitimate concerns 
within the community, the only 
way to address those concerns 
and to solve the problems that 
come about is to continue to work 
together,” Governor Dukakis’s 
deputy press secretary has said. 
“Secession does not accomplish 
that.” And a GRIP/GRNA press 
release back-stepped from the 
previous secession-now hard 
line: ‘We believe that being for or 
against municipal incorporation 
is not the issue at this point. Our 
concern is for the gathering of 
clear answers on the question of 
our financial relationship with 
the city of Boston. Once we have 
the answers to these questions, 
then we can proceed as a com- 
munity, to determine whether 
municipal incorporation is the 
best strategy for empowerment.” 

A few other strategies come 
immediately to mind, including 
the Black Panthers’ creating their 
own liberation education/social- 
services infrastructure in Oak- 
land in the ‘60s, which led to their 
de facto control over parts of the 
city; locally, the highly structured 
and moral in-the-street organiza- 
tion run by the Nation of Islam’s 
Minister Don Muhammad, which 
has been successful in everything 
from reforming drug addicts to 
using food supplied by the Re- 
verend Moon’s Unification 
Church to help feed his com- 
munity while . rejecting the 
church’s influence-peddling; the 
squatter-movement tactic of oc- 
cupying all the abandoned build- 
ings in Roxbury, fixing them up, 
and claiming them as community 
property. Byron Rushing recently 
had a smashing idea for Mandela: 
create a provisional government 
that the mayor might be forced to 
deal with. Rushing says Jones 
dismissed the notion out of hand. 
“Andrew believes you .do it 
through a legitiraate process,” 
says Rushing. 

* * *” 

“It is a once in a lifetime 
opportunity,” GRIP says in its 
literature.“We must not pass it 
up. The GRIP effort has been 
reported in all 50 states, Europe, 
Africa, and South America. The 
whole world is watching our 
struggle for independence.” 

Among the publications near 
and far that have covered the 
effort, Jet magazine, a black 
publication, reported on the “rev- 
olutionary” Mandela movement 
last March this way: “A violinist 
and an architect are endorsing a 
plan to separate the mostly Black 
section of Boston and _ rein- 
corporate it as Nelson Mandela, 
Mass. Violinist Andrew Jones, 34, 
and Curtis Davis, 32, both Black, 
plan to ask the Legislature to turn 
a 12.5-square-mile area, with 
150,000 residents, into a new city 
: : TT named . after. the. Black South 
1984 Douwe Egberts . an ye | 2an*A .neviem + «tGontinued on page 38 
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Continued from page 36 
African imprisoned for his stance 
in civil rights.” 

In an interview with the 
Phoenix, Andrew Jones says, 
“I've always been politically 
aware of my world.-I’ve always 
been concerned about South 
Africa, about my community.” 
Davis was raised in Jacksonville, 
Florida. Jones grew up in a black 
housing project in Richmond, 
Virginia: He says the city has had 
a black mayor and black city- 
council members; he says he 
went to an excellent all-black 
elementary school. “I had no 
doubt ever that black people 
could administrate,” says Jones. 
“I knew who I was. I was never 
ashamed of being a black per- 
son.” After attending Phillips 
Exeter Academy under a program 
created by President Johnson's 
Great Society, Jones went to 
college in Minnesota. He trans- 
ferred to the New England Con- 
servatory of Music and later 
received a master’s in broad- 
casting from Boston University. 
He settled in Boston in 1973. 

In 1983 Jones, a_ re- 
porter/producer, was doing a 
piece for national TV on acid rain 
and New England town meet- 
ings. “I found democracy,” says 
Jones. “The basic unit of democ- 
racy in New England is municipal 
incorporation. You had ordinary 
people conducting day-to-day 
business, doing it legally, statu- 
torily. I considered it for my 
community.” On August 2, 1983, 
Jones says he saw a front-page 
article in the New York Times 
about a minority community, 
East Palo Alto, California, that 
had voted to incorporate. The 
move was approved by 15 votes, 
and the community elected a 
black mayor. When he saw the 
article, Jones said to himself, 
“This is it.” 

He says that what he wants his 
community to go through is no 
different from what every other 
ity and town in the com- 
raonwealth has experienced. “In 
1630," GRIP wrote in a handout, 
‘the year both Roxbury and 
Boston were established, there 
were only 17 municipalities in 
Massachusetts. Now there are 
351. The overwhelming majority 
of cities and towns resulted from 
deannexations.” Far from being 
racist, says Jones, who was once 
racial-slurred out of Castle 
Island, in Southie, the would-be 
Mandela was created by linking 
the parts of the city where black 
folks have been confined to live. 

























city’s segregation. “There was a 
relationship between the city of 
Boston and private real-estate 
developers.” 

“We have tried every way, 
except incorporation, to solve our 
many problems,” GRIP wrote. 
“We have been frustrated by not 
having the resources to ex- 
terminate the conditions which 
have blighted our 
neighborhoods. Nothing short of 
total independence will do.” 
Now, with developers seeing 


‘green over land in Roxbury, Jones 


says it is time for the people to 
control the land and resources, 
control their own destiny. He is 
convinced it will happen. “It will 
pass,” he says about the refer- 
endum. “The state legislature will 
pass it. The governor will sign it. I 
don’t think the legislature or the 
governor will distort the de- 
mocratic process in order to 
protect Boston’s_ political 
interests.” 

Jones says he has no hidden 
agenda; GRIP is there to give the 
people a taste of power. “I have 
no political aspirations,” he says. 
“I have never had political aspira- 
tions. To me, I’m doing my civic 
duty.” Was Martin Luther King a 
carpetbagger? he asks. Was 
Malcolm X a carpetbagger? He 
believes that money is not the 
issue here. “In every case of 
municipal incorporation,” he 
says, “the state has come in and 
helped out... . If we want to be a 
city, we will be a city, regardless 
of the economic circumstances. ” 
At the heart of Mandela, he says, 
is a cultural and psychological 
revolution grounded in the idea 
of self-esteem and empower- 
ment. “We are divided in every 
way and don’t have power,” he 
says. “Power rests with land 
control, even if you just start 
talking about it.” 

But isn’t it probable that the 
legislature and the governor will 
go thumbs down on the refer- 
endum?, I ask him. Aren’t you 
selling your people counterfeit 
dreams? 

Jones explodes: “The de- 
mocratic process comes out of the 
will of the people. Power is not 
something they let you have. You 
must take it. The community will 
never let it go.” 

But a massive letdown can 
undercut any sense of empower- 
ment, I say. For the black com- 
munity, ebony. deceptions are 
just as bad as — if not worse 
than — white lies. 

“You listen to me,” Jones says, 
pointing his finger. “You will eat 
your words. It’s the will of the 
people, the democratic process 
that counts. It’s not a matter of 
them letting us do it. We will get 
it. We will get it.” 0 
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The whole truth 


about lying 


by Neil Miller 


epresentative Royall Switzler, the Republican Party’s former 
anointed candidate for governor of Massachusetts, 
acknowledged last summer that he had lied about his military 
record. The only “action” he had ever seen, he admitted, had 
been on the TV news. Fantasies of battlefield glory also seemed to have 
struck Pat Robertson, the fundamentalist preacher aspiring to be the 
Republican presidential nominee. Robertson’s 86 résumé included the 
line, “First Lt., U.S. Marine Corps, 1950-52; combat duty, Korea.” But 
Defense Department sources told the Los Angeles Times in late 
September that, though Robertson had served in the marines in Korea, 
he had no actual combat experience. Robertson has reportedly removed 
this claim from the latest version of his résumé. 

And leave it to Ronald Reagan to advance one of the more bizarre 
claims of wartime accomplishments. In separate meetings, Reagan 
reportedly told Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir and Nazi hunter 
Simon Wiesenthal that he had assisted in the liberation of the Nazi 
death camps at the end of World War II. In fact, Reagan’s military 
service was confined to the First Motion Picture Unit of the Army Air 
Corps at the Hal Roach studios, in Hollywood. 

Most people are likely to suspect the veracity of “war stories” — it is 
probably safe to assume that the more someone talks about the Battle of 
the Bulge or the beaches of Normandy, the greater the chances he never 
left stateside. But lying in our society doesn’t begin and end with 
politicians trying to pass themselves off as heroes. As much as we would 
prefer to call a lie by its euphemisms, such as “misstatement,” 
“exaggeration,” or “disinformation,” lying is an integral part of our 
Continued on page 4 
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OTOS BY FLINT BORN 


SCARE WEAR 





fhe normally tony, high- 
fashion Newbury Street strip 
has an exotic addition this 
month. Artist Elise Fried has 
opened a temporary store to 
celebrate Halloween and help 
costume ghosts and ghouls for 
the season’s parties. She’s 
selling costumes, masks, 
theatrical make-up, and all the 
other little tricks of the trade in 
an environment that’s almost a 
party itself. The shop's 
entrance is covered with 
cobwebs and guarded by bats, 
the clerks are dressed in 
costumes, a creepy mural 
covers one wall, and eerie 
music lures in adventurous 
shoppers. Fried, who works as 
a freelance art director and set 
designer, has opened 
Halloween stores in Porter 
Square, Cambridge, for the 
past two years; this is her first 
effort in Boston. She first 
became fascinated by the 


gruesome goods when she was 
in high school working 2s an 
illustrator for Magic Compafty 
catalogues. This year’s stock 
includes glow-in-the-dark nail 
polish, glow-in-the-dark 
fishnet tights, baby Superman 
pajamas, bone-in-nose 
disguises, all sorts of wigs, 
feather masks, and glitter and 
paint, all at affordable prices. 
There's a table just for kids 
with every item marked under 
$2. Asked why she doesn’t 
branch out into the Yuletide 
merchandising, Fried replied, 
“Christmas doesn’t interest 
me. I like Halloween. I like 
dressing people up and 
helping them forget the 
outside world.” 

The Halloween store, 
located at 172 Newbury Street, 
is open seven days a week, 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. until 
November 3. Call 536-3828 for 











more information. 








ORANGE AID 





Are you so pumpkin-crazy 
that you've already turned the 
few you bought for Halloween 
into pies? Or maybe you let 
your kid sister carve a face in 
one, and she ended up carving 
it up into pieces? If you’re 
looking for replacements, here 
are a few unusual alternatives. 

Noah’s, 100 Huntington 
Avenue, Copley Place, has a 
whole pumpkin patch full of 
tooth-deficient, goo-goo-eyed, 
furry and spongy fluorescent- 
orange pumpkins. Complete 
with stems and loops from 
which they can be hung, these 
pumpkins are washable and 
double-checked for safe play 
for ages three and up. They 
retail for $6. In addition to 
pumpkins, Noah's has teddy 
bears dressed in skeleton suits, 
also $6, and in case you don’t 
think your security blanket 
will be enough to keep away 
the monsters on Halloween 
night, you can buy a black cat 
decorated with an orange 
ribbon collar, for $6.50. 

The Robin's Nest fresh- 
flower stand in Copley Square 
has the tiniest pumpkins we've 
ever seen. A new dwarf 


variety, these baby. pumpkins, 


at $1 each, are just the thing 
for an elegant Halloween 
le. Fhe Robin's. Nést also” 


. “an rau 


5B. 


offers gourds, Indian corn, 
normal-size pumpkins, and 
seasonal dried-flower 
arrangements. 

If stuffed animals or 
miniature pumpkins aren’t 
your style, you may find more 
of what you're looking for at 
Dinny Myerson’s Gourmet 
Pottery, in Newton. Myerson 
has created earth-toned clay 
jack-o’-lanterns with unique 
facial expressions ranging from 
vampirish to goofy. The clay 
pumpkins are topped with 
hollow hats that can safely 
hold lit candles, making 
attractive dinner-table 
ornaments. Or you could 
string these weather-proof 
fire-breathers outside your 
front door to scare the trick-or- 
treaters. Prices range from $16 
to $24. 

Noah’s, in Copley Place, is 
open Mondays through 
Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 9 
p.m. and Sundays from noon 
to 5 p.m. The Robin’s Nest 
flower stand, at,1 Exeter Plaza, 
across from the Boston Public 
Library, in Copley-Square, is 
open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Dinny Myerson’s 
Gourmet Pottery, 327 
Watertown Street, Newtbn, is 
open from ]1'a.m. to 6 p.in. 
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‘AMAZING STORIES 


collection of folk tales and 
legends that will make you 
proud (and perhaps a little 
afraid) to be living here. There 
is the legend of Peter Rugg, 
who took off from Menotomy 
(now West Cambridge) with 
his daughter in a horse-drawn 
carriage one dark, rainy night 
four hundred years ago. .. . 


©--Maybe you just don’t feel 
like rigging up a costume and 
trudging around to all those 
Halloween parties where 
people’s true selves are even 
more disguised than they 
usually are. So, stay home. 
Curl up with some mulled 
cider and a copy of Mysterious 
New England, a mesmerizing 





And did you know that Edgar 
Allan Poe based his short story 
“The Cask of Amontillado” on 
a horrible event that actually 
happened here? Then there’s 
the Lady in Black who’s 
haunted Boston Harbor ever 
since her tragic death by 
execution during the Civil 
War. Well, we won't spoil it for 
you. Sweet dreams. 

Mysterious New England, a 
Yankee magazine publication, 
is available at area book stores. 





FRIGHT SIGHTS 











Here are two healthy 
alternatives to Halloween 
debauchery. Boston by Foot is 
sponsoring a walking tour of 
Beacon Hill highlighting areas, 
where infamous events, such 
as murders and hangings have 
taken place. Costumes are 
recommended. The tour lasts 
90 minutes, begins at 5:30 
Halloween evening, and will 
be followed by a cash bar at 
the Hampshire House, on 
Beacon Street. 

Boogeymen on bicycles will 
convene in front of the Witch 
Museum, in Salem, at 11 a.m. 
on Saturday morning. If you 
haven't stayed out too late the 
night before, come in costume 
for a 20-mile bike ride through 
Salem and Marblehead, with a 
gathering for spirits at a local 
haunt afterwards. Bike-hike 
leader Caroline Fiske urges 
spooks to plan their costumes 
carefully so that they don’t get 
caught in their spokes. 

Boston by Foot’s Halloween 
tour departs from the State 
House steps, on Beacon Street, 
Friday, October 31, at 5:30 p.m. 
Call 367-2345 for more 
information. The Halloween 
bike ride, sponsored by the 
Greater Boston Council of 
American Youth Hostels, takes 
place on Saturday, November 
1, and starts at 11 a.m. For 
more information, call 
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Here's vindication for those of you who think your boss or 
your boyfriend is nuts. Professor Leonard Saxe, a research 
psychologist at Boston University, estimates that 20 percent of all 
people in the US have mental-health problems. Although many 
of these people are able to function at their jobs, they're costing 
their employers a mint. Large companies are spending seven to 
15 percent of their health-care dollars on psychiatric care, with 
drug and alcohol cases taking up more than a third of these 
funds, according to Kenneth S. Abramowitz, a health-care 
analyst at Sanford C. Bernstein & Company. At least 29 states 
(including Massachusetts) have laws requiring health insurers to 
offer coverage for mental illness . .. Although US citizens may be 
losing their marbles, they are taking better care of their physical 
health. More of us are using seat belts, dieting, and cutting out 
cigarettes in 1986 than jn 1985, according to the National Center 
for Health Statistics. All those positive accomplishments aside, 
the Center also reports that fewer than half of us exercise 
regularly, and many have problems with stress. Depressing news 
about exercise: it takes a sedentary person six months to become 
physically fit, but it only takes three weeks of laying off exercise 
to lose the benefits. Four weeks of aerobic exercise done at about 
60 percent of your target heart rate — for 30 minutes, four times 
a week — will improve your aerobic capacity. After only one 
week of inactivity, though, aerobic fitness starts to deteriorate. 
According to a recent New York Times study, workers who get 
plenty of aerobic exercise on the job include dental hygienists, 
who walk an average of 1.2 miles a day at work, newspaper 
editors, who walk 1.5 miles at work, law clerks, who walk 2.7 
miles, policemen, at 3.4 miles, homemakers, at 4.3 miles, nurses, 
at 5.4 miles, commodities runners, at 6.7 miles, factory workers, 
at 9.3 miles, and messengers, at 10.3 miles. 


¢ 


Cigarette smokers are taking another roundhouse punch to the 
conscience with the release of a new study suggesting that not 
only are nicotine fiends likely to develop cancer, they are also 
more likely to speed, run red lights, and get involved in car 
accidents. The study, conducted by the UMass Medical Center, in 
Worcester, surveyed smokers who had received traffic tickets 
and were enrolled in remedial driver-ed classes. Joseph DiFranza, 
MD, who headed the study, speculated that smokers may be less 
concerned with their health in general than nonsmokers, thus 
making them more likely to be reckless behind the wheel. More 
bad news for smokers: Blake Cady, a cancer surgeon at the New 
England Deaconess Hospital, calculates that the medical costs of 
smoking add up to approximately eight cents per cigarette. 
Tobacco-related illnesses account for 10 percent of all US health- 
care costs, or nearly $40 billion a year, and that works out to 
$1.55 per pack, reasons Cady. 


+ 


Now that summer's officially over, the state of Massachusetts 
has tallied up its vacation information. Despite the fact that nine 
weekends out of 13 were cloudy, spring/summer travel here this 
year increased by eight to 10 percent over last year. Museum 
attendance was up 6.8 percent; use of National Historic Parks 
showed a stunning 36.1 percent climb. The amount of time 
tourists spent on the beach slumped by 19.9 percent, perhaps as 
a consequence of the stormy weather. By the end of the year, the 
state’s tourism industry is expected to generate $7.5 billion and 
more than $600 million in tax revenues. In 1985 21.6 million 
people visited Massachusetts; a record 23 million tourists are 
expected this year ... The Vermont tourist bureau is avidly 
competing for its share of autumn visitors with a new fall foliage 
hot line, (802) 828-3239. Although it’s not a toll-free number, the 
Vermont foliage hot line can give you up-to-the-minute 
information on what the leaves are doing, night or day. 
Vermont's travel division has 20 leaf spotters keeping an eye on 
the colors throughout the state. One spotter, 82-year-old Maude 
Shattuck of Huntington, reported a “pinkish tinge” on some 
trees even before Labor Day. Because of all the rain Vermont got 
this summer, spotters are predicting an extended foliage season 
that ought to be peaking just about now. 


+ 


Of all immigrants to Massachusetts in the past five vears, 12.6 
percent have been New Yorkers, 9.1 percent New Hampshirites, 
9 percent Connecticans, 7.2 percent Californians, and 6.4 percent 
Floridians, according to the Joint Center for Housing Studies at 
MIT and Harvard University. 
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Continued from page 1 

everyday life, private and public. It extends from the 
excuses we give our friends and the polite compliments 
we offer a host or hostess to more serious deceptions in 
which people are actually harmed. “Authorized,” or 
acceptable, lying plays a role in business, in government, 
and, until recently, in medicine. 

In fact, there are few fields of human endeavor where 
truth is the ultimate goal. In relationships, the aim is love 
and companionship; in business, profits are the “bottom 
line;” in government, the goal is staying in office; in 
medicine, it is helping the patient get well. Truth, rather 
than an end, is simply a station along the way, to be 
discarded if it interferes with the overriding purpose. 

Even in journalism, where the presumed goal is to 
find out what really happened in a particular situation, 
deception is sometimes used as a tool in the search for 
the final truth. When I called up John Lakian (who was 
accused of exaggerating and embellishing his 
educational experience in his 1972 Massachusetts 
gubernatorial campaign) for an interview, I told him, “I 
am doing an article on misrepresentation in public and 
private life.” By any strict standard of truth, that 
description was less than candid. The subject of this 
article is lying, pure and simple. (Lakian declined to be 
interviewed, in any event). 

How exactly should one define lying? In her book 
Lying: Moral Choice in Public and Private Life 

(Pantheon, 1978), Sissela Bok, a professor of philosophy 
at Brandeis University, defines the term as “any 
intentionally deceptive message which is stated.” In 
Telling Lies (Berkeley Books, 1986), Paul Ekman, a 

professor of psychology at the University of California, 
San Francisco, goes further, contending there are two 
primary ways to lie: to conceal and to falsify. “In 
concealing, the liar withholds some information without 
actually saying anything untrue,” writes Ekman. “In 
falsifying, an additional step is taken. Not only does the 
liar withhold true information, but he presents false 
information as if it were true.” 

Whether it is ever acceptable to lie is a question that 
has intrigued philosophers and religious thinkers over 
the centuries. Of all ethical dilemmas, whether to lie is 
perhaps the most commonplace: most people don’t steal, 
but almost everyone lies at some time, even if the 
purpose is to “protect” someone else. But despite its 
ubiquity in human affairs, lying has rarely received 
religious or social sanction. In the Inferno, Dante places 
liars in the Eighth Circle of Hell, along with thieves, 
hypocrites, and evil counselors (as well as fortunetellers 
and diviners). The German philosopher Immanuel Kant 
believed truth-telling to be “an unconditional duty 
which holds in all circumstances,” no matter what the 
implications of that truth. St. Augustine believed that 
lying brought about the loss of eternal life of the soul 
and therefore he maintained that a lie could never be 
justified, even if it meant saving the life of another 
person. Saving the physical body, he postulated, is never 
as important as gaining eternal life. 

Today few hold such absolute positions. Bok, for 
example, concedes there are at least “some 
circumstances” that may warrant a lie. Foremost among 
them are “those [circumstances] where innocent lives 
are at stake, and where only a lie can deflect the danger.” 
Still, she is highly critical of the practice, insisting that 
even “white,” or seemingly harmless, lies should be 
avoided if another approach can attain the same ends. A 
supposedly innocent lie, she contends, can lead down 
the “slippery slope” to a pattern of more serious 
distortions of truth. After the first lie, she writes, 
‘psychological barriers wear down; lies seem more 
necessary, less reprehensible; the ability to make moral 
distinctions can coarsen; the liar’s perception of his 
chances of being caught may warp.” 

A Brookline teacher who describes himself as a 
“reformed liar” says that he used to call up his friends 
with wild stories about a parent's hospitalization or the 
death of an obscure relative to get out of a social 
engagement at the last moment. He now takes a “hard 
line” on even relatively innocuous lying in social 
situations, saying such duplicity means relinquishing 
responsibility for the consequences of your own actions, 
that the means justifies the ends. “If you operate on the 
assumption that you are going to lie and get away with 
it in every situation you are in, then what you do in life 
doesn’t matter at all,” he says. “You lose all perspective.” 

But where does one draw the line on what constitutes 
lying and what doesn’t? Psychologist Ekman believes 
there are some situations in which concealment is 
justified and does not necessarily add up to lying. Such 
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McLean psychologist Gil Noam: he believes that for compulsive liars, “always living on the fringe of 
disaster, always knowing that someone can find out, gives them a kind of pleasure.” 


cases, however, require prior agreement about what 
information can legitimately be withheld. For example, 
under his definition, if a couple has an open relationship 
and one conceals an affair from the other, such behavior 
would not be lying. Similarly, if a patient asks a doctor 
not to tell him a bad diagnosis and the doctor complies, 
concealing that information would not constitute a lie or 
a breach of trust. 

Moreover, Ekman believes there are certain situations 
where most people probably wouldn't feel guilty about 
actually lying — specifically, if you don’t share values 
with the person whom you mislead. “To the extent you 
disrespect the target or see him as harsh, unfair, or 
unjust, to the extent you operate under a different value 
system, you are not going to feel guilty about lying,” he 
says. As an example he notes that when he was a student 
at the University of Chicago, students thought it was 
perfectly all right to steal books from the university 
bookstore because it charged high prices. But they 
would never steal from a nearby bookstore, where the 
owner charged less and was friendlier to students. 

. + - 

Despite the moral injunctions, we lie, we 
misrepresent, we exaggerate, and for all kinds of 
reasons. Ekman offers several explanations for why 
people don’t tell the truth. 

® To avoid punishment for some infraction of the 
rules. This is the main reason people lie, according to 
Ekman. An example of this kind of deception would be 
when you tell the traffic cop you were going only 35 
miles an hour when you were going 55. “Clearly, your 
aim is to get away with it,” he says. 

® To avoid an awkward personal situation. Such a lie 
is employed when someone calls you on the phone to 
sell you something and you say “I'm sorry. I was on my 
way right out the door.” As Ekman notes, “You could 
tell them you were not interested in buying. But you are 
sparing yourself from dealing with an awkward 
situation.” 

® To try to get an edge. Lying on one’s résumé about 
skills or military service would fit into this category. 

® To help another person. Known as the “altruistic 
lie,” this deception doesn’t appear to benefit you but 





helps someone else. Ekman tells the story of a child who 
survived a plane crash in which his parents were killed. 
In a state of shock, the boy asked if his parents were 
alive. The doctors told him yes, aware that the answer 
was a falsehood, because they feared he would not be 
able to stand the truth. Although most people would 
believe the doctors did the right thing in that situation, 
the altruistic lie can often serve as a rationalization. “If | 
say, ‘My wife is better off not knowing that I am carrying 
on with my secretary,’ that is probably not the case,” 
notes Ekman. 

® To effectively carry out one’s duties. Such 
“authorized lying” includes lying for God, country, or 
because it is sanctioned by one’s job. “In the 
conventional use of the term, a spy is certainly a liar,” 
says Ekman. “A negotiator or bargainer is in some sense 
a liar. A salesman who uses a lot of hype certainly 
exaggerates, if not lies.” 

One kind of lie that Ekman doesn’t put in a category 
all its own is the “ego-boosting lie.” Boston political 
consultant Michael Goldman notes that there were 
10,000 fans on hand to see Ted Williams hit his last home 
run at Fenway Park in 1960. “I have met 23,000 of them 
personally,” he quips. Then there was Woodstock. Of 
the 400,000 people who were present, Goldman claims 
he has met exactly 2,351,000. Woodstock, he says, “has 
become so much a part of our psyche, we know so much 
about the event, that for my generation it is something 
we have all participated in. After a while it becomes not 
a lie but a historic experience that you feel you must 
have been present for because you have seer so much 
and heard so much about it.’ 

Part of the appeal of lying for some people is its 
creative challenge, what Ekman cails ‘duping delight 
Making up lies, he says, can be ‘a lot of fun. a real game 
You see how far you can go. Some of my colleagues who 
use polygraph exams believe that what they are catching 
people on is not the fear of being caught or guilt about 
lying. They are catching them on the excitement, the 
idea of being able to put something over on the 
machine.” 

In many cases, however, there are deeper 
psychological reasons why individuals lie or conceal the 
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truth. Gil Noam, PhD, a clinical and developmental 
psychologist who is director of research and evaluation 
at the Hall-Mercer Children’s Center, at McLean 
Hospital in Belmont, suggests a feeling of vulnerability 
of the self or ego may sometimes be at the root of lying. 
Adolescents, who are going through the difficult period 
of separation from parents, may lie to p the fragile 
boundaries of their identity. According to Noam, “Lots 
of parents are rather intrusive. The adolescent doesn’t 
yet feel that he has the right to say, ‘I don’t want to tell 
you.’ That almost opens the door in a certain way to 
lying. The adolescent may feel bad about saying no, and 
the parents may not give him the right to do that.” Often, 
he says, adolescent lying can become a vicious cycle: the 
adolescent tells a lie, his parents become even more 
intrusive as a result, and the teenager steps up his lying 
in reaction to the increased intrusiveness. Noam says 
that, in families where this pattern becomes established, 
therapy would try to help the adolescent find strategies 
other than lying to protect inner boundaries. 

When an adolescent continues lying into adulthood, a 
pattern of pathological lying can result. Such a person 
comes to entangle himself in a net of exaggeration, 
distortions, and untruths that no one believes anyway. 
Lying, in short, becomes a lifestyle. Noam suspects that 


Carolyn Maltas, of McLean Hospital: she says people lie in relationships because 








pathological liars are quite similar in their psychological 
make-up to compulsive gamblers. Like the gambler who 
comes back from a weekend in Las Vegas with nothing 
to show but an empty wallet and a case of jet lag, this 
kind of liar may not get much out of lying. ‘They are 
hooked to the process, bound to it,” says Noam. He 
believes compulsive lying may be related to what the 
British psychoanalyst Michael Balint called “the 
pleasure of anxiety.” “For.some people,” Noam 
maintains, “always living on the fringe of disaster, 
always knowing that someone can find out, gives them 
a kind of pleasure.” 

Cambridge social worker Alan Ornstein, LCSW, 
contends that compulsive lying in adults may derive 
from the fact that as children they were never allowed to 
feel they could make mistakes. “If you don’t have 
permission to make mistakes and your mistakes 
threaten important people around you, then you learn 
not to appear to make a mistake,” he says. “When you 
get older, you build up an identity about never being 
wrong. You create these lies and over time begin to lie 
more and more to cover up your stories. If there is a 
chink in the armor anywhere, the whole house of cards 
falls.” Children of alcoholics often fit into this pattern, he 
says. They unconsciously fear that acknowledging they 
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be loved or accepted by the other person if they know this [the secret] about them.” 
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Social worker Alan Ornstein: “If a person’s belief is that things can get worked out . . . then he is less 
likely to lie or feel the need to be dishonest.” 























have denied a truth in one part of their life will 
eventually lead to their unmasking the family fiction 
that a father’s or mother’s drinking problem does not 
exist. They may feel the entire family depends upon 
them to keep silent, he says. “There is so much at stake,” 
he says. “Somebody will do anything to prevent the 
feeling that their world will fall apart.” 

Ornstein believes that, at bottom, telling the truth is 
related to an individual's belief about whether conflicts 
can be resolved. “If a person's belief is that things can get 
worked out through talking or negotiation, then he is 
less likely to lie or feel the need to be dishonest,” he says. 

In couple relationships, other factors are at work as 
well. Carolyn Maltas, PhD, director of the Couple's 
Program at McLean Hospital, says that in relationships 
secrets and concealment — for example, hiding an affair 
or a business problem, drug abuse, or bulimia (an 
increasingly common secret, she says)— are more 
common than outright lying. Often people keep things 
from a spouse or lover because, she says, “they fear they 
will not be loved or accepted by the other person if they 
know this [the secret] about them. The issue has to do 
with whether they are lovable and acceptable as they 
really are, as a true, whole person, warts and all. Or if the 
only acceptable image of themselves is a kind of 
cleaned-up, sanitized, idealized version.” 

Although Maltas is a strong advocate of truth-telling 
in couple interactions, she does not subscribe to the 
belief of “close relationships as a confessional.” There 
are times when it is appropriate to keep silent. “If 
someone tells me that 10 years ago he had an affair on a 
business trip and that telling his wife would hurt her, | 
would not necessarily feel he would have to confess 
that,” she says. Still, she would want to make sure that 
the event was not affecting the current relationship, 
influencing the couple's interactions in ways they were 
not aware of. If that were the case, it would be important 
to bring the issue out into the open. “I am all for honesty 
if the issue in question is current and likely to have a 
major impact on a relationship,” she says. 

* * * 

Last month Ted (not his real name), a real-estate 
broker for a respected Boston-area firm, took a woman 
to see a house in Cambridge. As they approached the 
house, the potential buyer was enthusiastic. But then 
Ted engaged in what some would call some “premature” 
truth-telling. “The only thing you may not like is that 
Fresh Pond parkway is a couple of blocks away, and 
during rush hour you can hear the traffic,” he said. For 
the potential buyer, that piece of information was 
enough. She left without even going inside. 

Ted wanted to put all his cards on the table at the 
beginning, to offer the woman “a clean and efficient 
tour’ — in short, not to deceive her in any way. Not all 
brokers do business that way, however. Many “try and 
get people hooked on a house by not pointing out the 
bad things in the beginning,” Ted says. “Then it is 
harder for the buyer, if they fall in love with the house, 
to wean themselves from it.” And since real-estate 
agents represent the seller, they have an obligation to 
make a property appear as appealing as possible. ‘That 
may mean,” says Ted, “when you talk to the seller 
before you list a house you might say, ‘When the leaves 
fall off the trees, you are going to have a view of the 
not-so-attractive house next door, so why not put the 
house on the market now and sell it while it looks as 
good as possible?’ Or if a house has an annoying school 
nearby, you don’t show it during recess. You might call 
that a form of lying, I suppose, because you are making 
an effort not to have people see it at its worst.” 

Showing a house at its best is a mildly duplicitous, but 
clearly sensible practice widely acceptable in the real- 
estate business. One could even argue it is a form of 
authorized lying. But there are other practices that are 
more dubious and for that reason acceptable in some 
agencies but not in others. According to Ted, certain 
brokers are able to gain listings by telling a potential 
seller that his house is worth more than it really is. So 
they list a house for $400,000 when its value is really 
$300,000. As a result the house might sit on the market 
for months, requiring the seller at the last moment to 
settle for a price lower than the house might command 
just to get rid of it. According to Ted, such practices are 
looked down upon, at least in his office. “Once you get a 
reputation for overpricing, other responsible brokers are 
reluctant to take their clients to see your places,” he says. 

How far authorized lying goes in any field depends on 
the amount of deception the profession and the public are 
willing to accept. Although Ted has his scruples (as does 
the Greater Boston Real Estate Board, which makes up 
rules for realtors to follow), Ekman believes many 
questionable real-estate practices are defensible because 
there is no expectation of truth on the part of the public. 
“In terms of my definition of lying, most people don’t 

expect a real-estate agent to be honest. In effect, they 
authorize them to lie,” he says. The same applies to poker. 
“From my vantage point, you can’t lie in poker because of 
the nature of the game, which is to misrepresent,” he savs. 
“Only an idiot would complain when someone bluffs and 
say, ‘Oh my God, you lied to me.’ ” 

When it comes to government and politics, however 
expectations are more mixed. Toward international 
affairs, Ekman views the US public as having “very 
contradictory attitudes. There is reason to think the 
other countries expect their leaders dealing 
internationally to behave more like bargainers and 
poker players, to conceal things for their own 
advantages. But Americans expect their government to 
act like Daddy and be truthful. The problem in a 
constitutional democracy is that you can’t be untruthful 
to your constituency. That makes life a lot more 
complicated in the Western world.” 

These dilemmas were highlighted early this month 
when it was alleged that the Reagan 
Continued on page 14 
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allowe’en hasn't 
H changed. | have. And so 
have you, if you're a 


standard-issue baby-boomer 
with memories of the moist odor 
of a freshly carved jack-o’-lantern 
or the smell of burnt cork that 
you smeared across your cheeks. 
We've changed because pump- 
kins and burnt cork no longer 
suffice. Those of us old enough to 
have spent many a Hallowe’en in 
a night club now need bigger and 
more ambitious celebrations, 
something befitting our yuppie 
aspirations. And Boston’s night- 
clubs are right in step, many 
offering extravagant cash prizes 
for the best costumes and promis- 
ing Hallowe’en festivities to rival 
the motley merriment of The 
Devils of Loudon. If you think 
I'm exaggerating, just check out 
any of the following parties and 
see whether this veteran night- 
crawler doesn’t know tricks from 
the real treats. 

For the delights of costume 
ogling, drop in anywhere that 
offers a large cash prize ($500 and 
up), because that’s where the 
city’s most talented costumers 
(like the fashion crowd and the 
art students) are sure to haunt. 
(Last year, one club I worked in 
offered a then unheard-of $1000 
first-place cash prize, and the 
resulting entries provided a sur- 
real spectacle that would have 
fired Fellini’s fantasies. This year, 
three of the city’s clubs — Metro, 
Spit, and the Channel — are 
offering $1000 first-place prizes 
for best original costume, though 
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Hallowe’en 1986 comprises two 
nights of special events. Thurs- 
day, October 30, features the 
Third Annual Pumpkin Ladies 
Trick or Treats Ball, which this 
year will be a benefit for the 
Massachusetts Coalition for the 
Homeless, with the $15 cover 
charge and all donations going to 
that organization. The party in- 


the latter spot’s plans go far « 4 
beyond that. According to Judith re onl 
Brackley, promotional director of = i i 
the Entertainment Network, ¥ . aed 
which owns the Channel, § . s 
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Monster bash 


A guide to Hallowe’en’s scariest parties 





with an October 27 party. There 
will be costume prizes and the 
usual fine fare of Jason’s buffet. 
The party has no cover charge, 
and ‘regular guests of the club 
will receive invitations in the 
weeks before Hallowe’en. 

The predisco NYC Jukebox, the 
‘50s nostalgia dance club located 
in the basement of the Bradford 
Hotel, will be doing up the club 
as an amusement-park haunted 
house with as yet undisclosed 
cash costume prizes, all for the 
usual $5 Friday-night cover 
charge. 

Hallowe’en Night is un- 
animously decreed by Boston’s 
gay bar managers and party 
promoters as “a gay national 
holiday,” and no rundown of 
trick-or-treat happenings could 
be complete without mentioning 
the alternative lifestyle’s alterna- 
tive offerings. 

Each year, it seems, the hot gay 
clubs change, but this Hallowe’en 
the most popular club appears to 
be the recently opened Uptown 
965, at 965 Mass Ave in the 
South End. Beginning on Thurs- 
.. day, October 30, according to 
owner Jack Rubin, Uptown is 
staging “Friday Night” (subtitled 
“The Nightmare Starts”), featur- 
ing a free buffet in the club 
restaurant and the regular Thurs- 
day-night AIDS Action Commit- 
tee benefit. A costume contest 
with three different categories 
and as yet unannounced cash 
awards is promised. Hallowe’en 
night itself (‘The Nightmare 
Continues ....’”) costs $4 at the 
door and will feature more than 
50 randomly awarded prizes. The 
decorations, designed by artist 
John Glidden, will have four 
different themes, with the club 
divided into a quartet of rooms — 
a pumpkin patch in the res- 
taurant, a crypt in the lounge 
upstairs, a haunted house in the 
downstairs lounge, and a “fan- 
tasmagoria” of dead bodies pass- 
ing through the walls of the 
disco. Souvenirs of sartorial 
stardom will be available from a 
strolling photographer selling 



































cludes a video-art premiere by 
Don Harnett, a dance _per- 
formance by local terpsichorean 
trick-or-treater Kathleen Chapin, 
as well as a dance premiere 
choreographed by Chapin. Salem 
songstress Gypsy is also sched- 
uled to perform, along with 
comedienne Mariann Donnelly. 
The live-rock headliners Thurs- 
day will be Girls’ Night Out, with 
the “fusion, funk, reggae, jazz, 
African” band Right Time as the 
opening act. Though there are no 
cash prizes for costumes on the 
benefit night, Brackley says the 
club will offer costume awards in 
the form of services, products, 
and entertainment. Celebrities 
lined up to judge costumes that 
night include the unlikely pair of 
Joe Kennedy and Salem witch 
Laurie Cabot. 

Friday, Hallowe’en night, the 
Channel sheds its do-gooder 
ideals and gets right into today’s 
avaricious spirit, with a $1000 
grand prize for the best costume. 
The Fools will perform and the 


cover charge will be $7.50. 

. Over at Metro designer Steven 
Boros promises “no. cats, no rats, 
no bats, no witches,” among the 
trappings he'll provide for New 
England’s largest dance club. 
Instead, Metro will be painted in 
ashen shades of gray to comple- 
ment props like giant femur 
bones and pictures of human 
skulls lifted from tattoo 
catalogues. The party will be held 
on the nefarious night itself, 
Friday the 31st. The cover charge 
will be $10, and a $1000 grand 
prize for the best costume will be 
awarded. 

Next door, members of Spit’s 
artsy crowd of new-wave won- 
ders usually don’t need costumes 
to look like they’re ready for 
Hallowe'en, but every year the 
city’s nocturnal population of 
cadaverous fashion victims man- 
age to outdo even themselves 
and turn the club’s black and 
gray interiors into a splendid 


by Francis Toohey 


sartorial hell. This year the club 
has two parties scheduled. 
Hallowe’en night itself will fea- 
ture “living displays of the late 
and great” downstairs in the big 
room, which means, according to 
the appropriately sarcastic 
spokesman, actors impersonating 
Marilyn Monroe dead across her 
bed and the late-period Elvis 
waiting to be bewailed atop his 
Graceland toilet. The Dead Idols, 
appropriately enough, will play, 
and there will be a $1000 top 
costume prize, as well as $300 
and $200 second- and third-place 
respectively. The cover charge 
will be $10. 

Tuesday, October 28, at Spit, 
brings Dead Marilyn, a Lower 
Manhattan camp cabaret starring 
New Yorker Stackula as a warm- 
up to the real festivities. There are 
no cash costume prizes on the 
28th, something the $5 cover 
charge is meant to reflect. 

Nearby, at the Rat, Kenmore 


Square’s favorite rock wreck- 
room, Hallowe’en plans are less 
elaborate. The party is being 
headlined by this year’s Rumble- 
winning band, Gang Green, and 
according to band manager Alec 
Peters, will suggest “a gig in 
graveyard’ theme, with 
tombstones, mist, neon jack-o’- 
lanterns, complimentary trick-or- 
treat candy, and custom-con- 
fected candy razor blades. The 
band will debut its new video 
and will perform in costume as 
“the four phases of a fallen idol 
— the King of Rock and Roll,” 
according to Peters. There will be 
a costume contest for a token $25 
top prize, and admission will be 


The more sedate Boston night- 
time landmarks will also 
celebrate the day, but with ap- 
propriately low-key monster 
bashes. Jason’s — that grand diva 
of disco and dining — will mark 
a decade of Hallowe’en bashes 


Polaroids to benefit the AIDS 
Action Committee. 

At this writing, the largest cash 
prize to be offered to Boston’s 
gay-bar patrons will be at Metro’s 
Sunday Gay Night party, the 
“Apres Hallowe'en Ball,” on No- 
vember 2. The decor will be 
identical to that of Metro’s other 
Hallowe’en events — skulls and 
crossbones — but the clientele 
should prove, if anything, more 
outrageously attired. All sorts of 
fashion ghoulies should cap off 
this year’s costume watching 
with a quick course in the 
creative creeps. 

So, there you have it. The best 
of the bashes from the infor- 
mation available at press time. If 
none of the above clubs or parties 
suits your Fangoria fancies this 
season, no doubt you have 
Hallowe’en haunts of your own. 
Whatever club you choose, re- 
member, as novelist. Stephen 
King might giggle, on 
Hallowe’en, the night is every- 
where. 0 














OPEN 
HOUSE: 
Wed., Oct. 29 
6:30 p.m. 
and every 
Thurs. at 
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Graduate to a Travel Career 
TRAVEL 


EDUCATION per 
CENTER 


Licénsed by Mass Department of Education. Accredited Member of NATTS 


Affiliated with 
CRIMSON TRAVEL SERVICE 











7 reasons why you should 
call us! 


¢ You want a new career 

¢ You love travel 

* You enjoy people 

¢ You like variety 

¢ You want computer training 

* You want professional instruction 
* You want placement assistance 



















DAY COURSES: Jan. 5, Feb. 25 
NIGHT COURSE: Jan. 26 
INTRO TO SABRE: Nov. 24 


104 Mt. Auburn Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


Harvard Square 


(617) 547-7750 


































WHAT 
DO YOU 
NEED? 


A PLAYER FOR 
YOUR GROUP? 


& 
TO SELL SOME 
EQUIPMENT? 


& 
TRY AN AD IN 
THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS. 
WE GET 


|___RESULTS!__| 
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267-1234 
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‘FEST 86 
Monday, November 3, 1986 


You are cordially invited to be the guest of the 
Greater Boston YMCA-Central Branch on November 
3rd from 5:00 - 10:00 p.m. The program will include 

fitness and aquatic dem@gnstrations, tours of the 
facilities and mfich, much more! 






OPEN HOUSE INCLUDES FREE USE OF BOSTOR’S MOST COMPLETE 
HEATH AND FITNESS FACILITY: 


¢ 25-yard indoor heated ¢ 4 squash courts 
swimming pool ¢ Boxing Room 
¢ 12 lap/mile indoor running ¢ 3 basketball courts 
track ¢ Universal weight equipment 
¢ 6 racquetball /handball courts ¢ Barbell club 
¢ Youth center ¢ Solomon fitness center 
¢ Showers /saunas ¢ Roberts health center 


¢ Nautilus strength /fitness center 


Central Branch 
316 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
\. BOSTON, MA 02115 
es (617) 536-7800 


\V4 Spreater 


oston 


YMCA 
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t 5:30 a.m. Taylor’s phone 
A rings. Instead of groan- 
ing, rolling over, and 
barking out a death threat, she 
picks up the receiver and listens. 
“Hi, I'm on my way,” a 


«woman's voice chirps. 


At 5:58 a.m. a Jeep Laredo pulls 
up to Harbor Towers, Taylor's 
home. The sun has just cleared 
the huge shipyard cranes across 
Boston Harbor, revealing the 
Jeep, and a few seagulls wheeling 
overhead in the sharp, bright 
light. Paying no attention to the 
no-parking signs posted near the 
entrance, the driver, a young 
woman in blue sweats, inhales a 
lungful of salty air and bounds 
into the Towers. Up on the 23rd 
floor, Taylor is waiting. She’s 
wearing a gray T-shirt and black 
Spandex tights. An empty room 
has been prepared: dumbbells 
arranged by weight under the 
workout bench, blue-and-white 
lifting gloves balanced on the 
pole running across the top of the 
bench, and a leather belt looped 
around one of the bar’s ends. 

At 6a.m. sharp, D.D. Antonelli, 
one of Boston’s few personal 
fitness trainers, is in Taylor's 
apartment, watching her client, 
who’s lying on a red terry-cloth , 
pad, repeatedly bring her knees 5 
to her chest and then push them § 
back away from her stomach. 
These abdominal “crunches” are - 
only the beginning. During the 4 
next 40 minutes, Antonelli will ” 
shepherd the 44-year-old stock- 
broker through a_ grueling 
weightlifting workout that would 
quickly exhaust Taylor’s 
stressed-out, chain-smoking 
peers. Three times a week, while 
most of Boston slumbers, An- 
tonelli makes sure Taylor starts 
her day with a sweat. 

“There’s no way I can do it 
without her,” Taylor admits, 
“D.D. gives me the motivation.” 

Personal fitness trainers like 
Antonelli are what one might call 
“forceful incentive.’” Boston 
trainers, who take their cue from 
successful West Coast trainers, 
are the vanguard of a mature, 
California-bred fitness craze. 
They preach the gospel of “one- 
on-one intensity” and “results.” 
And though Yankees so far have 
shunned the message of personal 
fitness training as just so much 
Avocadoland holistic weirdness, 
local practitioners of personal 
fitness training haven't given up. 
With patience and perseverance, 
they’ve adapted the West Coast 
trend to the East Coast mentality 
and in the process have dis- 
covered there’s a place for this 
service in the Boston area. 

To fully appreciate the 
challenge facing Boston’s per- 
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Fit to be tried: trainer Phil Chiampa (right) instructs clients 


Mike and Miriam Abromson. 


Fitness 


House workout 


Trainers muscle into 
Boston’s fitness regime 


by Robert Farago 


sonal fitness trainers, you need a 
historical perspective. You have 
to go back to the source: to a land 
where sharks wear Ray-Ban 
Wayfarers and take lunch instead 
of eat it; to a place where beauty 
is a matter of who you know; to 
the place where personal fitness 
training was born, refined, and 
packaged. Hollywood. 

Big studios such as Warner 
Brothers inadvertently invented 
personal fitness trainers in the 
‘30s and ‘40s. To keep their 
human properties relatively 
healthy, sober, and out of jail 
(and not necessarily in that or- 
der), stars were assigned what 


were then called “handlers” or 
“baby sitters.” Although hardly a 
philanthropic gesture on the part 
of the studios, the combination 
spy/watchdogs set the precedent 
for one-on-one “training” for 
Hollywood's peacocks. 

From this noble heritage 
sprang trainers hired to whip 
matinee idols out of drugged 
stupors and into top beefcake or 


cheesecake form. Stars ac- 
customed to Hollywood’s 
Dionysian parties were a 


challenge to even the toughest 
trainer. Typically, the trainer had 
a limited contract, coinciding 
with the “purge” side of the star’s 


“binge and purge” cycle of de- 
bauchery and work. 

Personal fitness training took 
off when the so-called fitness 
craze hit Tinsel Town inthe ‘70s. 
Weary of drug abuse and looking 
for a less suicidal lifestyle, the 
elite took to the fitness concept 
like Arnold Schwarzenegger 
takes to roles with monosyllabic 
dialogue. In this final phase of 
the personal-fitness evolution, 
the trainer developed into some- 
thing of a guru, a miracle worker 
who could transform the client 
into a picture of health and 
beauty. 

The funny thing was, the 
trainers’ “‘magic’’ worked. All 
that exercise seemed a bit draco- 
nian for the dilettantes, but per- 
sonal fitness training was effec- 
tive nonetheless. Muscles firmed 
up, heart rates improved, energy 
levels increased. As never before, 
body equaled status. “Who's 
your trainer?” was no longer an 
insult but a sublime compliment 
(depending, of course, on how it 
was asked). Personal fitness 
trainers were “hot.” When Syl- 
vester Stallone trained John 
Travolta for the inappropriately 
titled Staying Alive, People 
magazine and other celebrity 
deifiers officially launched the 
personal-fitness-trainer trend. 
But though in Hollywood fitness 
trainers were the rage, New Eng- 
landers surveying the concept 
from the opposite coast were 
positively underwhelmed. They 
didn’t bite — at least not right 
away. 

The Newton home of Mike, 
61, and Miriam, 58, Abromson is 
about as far from Hollywood as 
you can get. The Abromsons’ 
home is the kind of solid 
suburban retreat you'd expect for 
a man who flew B-29s in the Big 
One, went into insurance, and 
raised and educated four chil- 
dren. Yet the Abromsons are 
among the New England patrons 
of personal fitness training, 

Lying side by side on a plush 
royal-blue carpet, Mike and 
Miriam Abromson laugh as they 
synchronize leg lifts. Their per- 
sonal fitness trainer, Phil Chiam- 
pa, counts out the repetitions and 
marks their progress on a chart. 
Three days a week Chiampa 
guides the Abromsons through 
an hour-long carefully designed 
and constantly modified work- 
out. 

“I’m a guy with two bad disks 
doing this,” Mike points out, 
raising his massive leg for the 
10th repetition of his second set. 
“And I’m a_ grandmother,” 
Miriam counters with a laugh. 
“So what?” 


Watching the _ soft-spoken 


Chiampa work with .the 
Abromsons — asking them how 
they’re doing, explaining the 
benefits of a new exercise, chang- 
ing the weights, urging them on 
— it’s clear that he both knows 
what he’s talking about and cares 
about his customers. 

But why a personal fitness 
trainer? Although active, the 
Abromsons are not time-pressed 
yuppies. They have the time to go 
down to a gym and work out. The 
reasons they decided to give 
Chiampa’s Individual Fitness Op- 
tion a try are good, solid New 
England-boiled-dinner kinds of 
reasons. 

“Safety is a factor,” Mike says. 
“You go to a club, and there’s no 
supervision. The equipment’s 
there, but you don’t know what 
to do.” 

“I've been in many health 
clubs,” adds Miriam, whose 
chiropractor recommended 
Chiampa. “I hated every one of 
them. I wasn’t getting anything. 
Except sore.” 

Convenience is another reason 
the Abromsons don’t trundle off 
to a health club three times»a 
week. Mike is an early riser who 
runs his own insurance agency. 
With at-home training, exercise 
doesn’t cut heavily into his day. 
Miriam enjoys the exercise- 
shower-dinner routine because 
it’s both quick and a home- 
centered ritual. By far the most 
important reason the Abromsons 
hire a personal fitness trainer is, 
once again, motivation. 

“My life revolves around Phil 
coming three «times a week,” 
Mike says. “There are many days 
we wouldn’t do it without him.” 

“I'll come home some days,” 
Miriam adds, “and I just want to 
lie down, He motivates me. | 
want to quit sometimes. But | 
want Phil to be proud of me. I do 
it. He makes a chore pleasur- 
able.” 

Alvin and Laurie Huberman, 
another northeastern couple 
who’ve opted for a_ personal 
fitness trainer, work with,D.D. 
Antonelli. red hate 

Three times_a week, at 5:45 
a.m., Antonelli descends into the 
Hubermans’ basement... Like 
many home _ gyms, the 
Hubermans’ workout space is a 
barely converted rumpus room 
filled with a farrago of children’s 
toys. The cramped space re- 
sounds with a rhythmic whoosh. 
Alvin is creating the noise with a 
brisk warm-up on the stationary 
adaptation -of his Motobecane 
bicycle. 

With a heart monitor clipped 
to his earlobe, Alvin peddles the 
bike and sips his coffee. He 

Continued on page 11 
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ZODIAC USA 


THE RETAIL STORE 
176 NEWBURY STRPET 
BOSTON 


























EAS TER SPECIAL 
Men & Women 
All Perms $25 cut inctuded 


Offer expires November 


This special offered by Boston’‘s finest 
facial & unisex hair design 
&e | 
Pietro s 
Park Plaza 


At Boston’s Park Plaza Hotel 
338-9254 426-2000 

















CAMBRIDGE 





RAQUET & NAUTILUS 





CLUB 





$50 OFF 


Boston’s finest racquetball, aerobic & Nautilus facility 
Save $50 off any regular annual membership 


CLUB FEATURES 


12 Racquetball /Handball Courts 


Fully supervised Nautilus program 


Aerobic/Exercise Classes 
Weight Rooms 
Co-ed Whirlpool 


215 First Street 
Cambridge, MA « 491-8989 


$50 OFF 


Steam Rooms 

Saunas 

Full Restaurant & Lounge 
Easily accessible 

Free parking 


Receive free aerobic class or Nautilus 
workout with tour of facili 
Offer expires 12/31 


























URETHANE 
FOAM 
__ Wholesale-Retail 
Mattresses for bunks, 
‘ benches, vans, sofas, seats, 
station wagons, boats, 
campers. Any shape or size 


cut while you wait — NO 
CHARGE. 








_ Stitching service available 
” «@ 6° 
Bench 24x75 11.70 18.80 28.80 





Cot 30x75 12.15 23.50 35.25 
39x75 15.10 30.55 45.65 
Ye 48x75 20.25 37.50 56.40 
Full 54x75 24.15 42.50 63.50 
Queen 61x81 26.85 51.70 75.55 




















Any thickness available 


NATIONAL FOAM 
& RUBBER 


49 Melcher Street 
Boston Mass. 02210 
542-7982 
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Pain reliever 


The tranquilizing effects 
of stress-reducing trips 


by Leah Rosch 
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GLENN REID 


hinking about stress while 

cruising the Carribean, 

snorkeling in Bermuda, or 
sightseeing in Hawaii sounds 
absolutely ‘counter-productive, 
not to mention neurotic. But with 
William Newman as your va- 
cation guide, you'll be doing a lot 
of just that. 

Actually, if you take advantage 
of one of the many exotic va- 
cation packages organized 
through Newman’s travel com- 
pany, the Gloucester-based 
Stress Management Vacations In- 
ternational, (SMVI), you'll be 
focusing on stress factors in your 
life as a means of controlling 
stress. Newman, 33, a licensed 
psychologist with a doctorate of 
ministry in counseling, founded 
SMVI in February 1985 and has 
already launched some 30 three- 
to seven-day stressless vacations. 
Newman, who speaks in a tone 
so tranquil it’s almos} eery, says 
his vacation/seminars are for 


anyone experiencing stress on 
the job and/or in personal deal- 
ings (which is to say everyone) 
who wants to learn how to get a 
handle on this potentially emo- 
tionally and physically debili- 
tating condition. He guarantees 
an “understanding of the effects 
of stress on people’s lives and 
what choices they can make to 
adjust or correct the causes of that 
stress.” 

Newman is not alone in 
preaching stress-relieving techni- 
ques to the harried masses. With 
stress replacing the common cold 
as the most prevalent health 
problem in America, a growing 
number of stress-management 
programs around the country are 
in the lucrative business of teach- 
ing methods of recognizing and 
reducing stress-producing 
behavior. Newman claims that 
his program’s uniqueness lies in 
the fact that it combines fairly 
intensive daily “de-stressing” 


sessions with “naturally relaxing 
and idyllic environmental set- 
tings.” ei * 

SMVI and the majority of the 
stress-management programs are 
targeted at the middle- and up- 
per-management ranks of the 
corporate population for obvious 
reasons, one of them being the 
somewhat prohibitive enroll- 
ment cost (a three-day SMVI 
Bermuda vacation can run about 
$1700 per person). 

Recent studies have put the 
cost of stress to companies at 
$1250 per employee (based, for 
example, on decrease in produc- 
tivity and days absent) and at as 
much as $1 million for a top 
executive, who might have to 
relinquish that position because 
of premature heart disease or 
professional burnout. Several 
visionary corporations, including 
Xerox and IBM, have recognized 
the loss in productivity due to 
chronic stress and have begun 
shipping off key executives to 
stress-management clinics and 
retreats for some serious de- 
stressing sessions. 

According to Newman, 
numbers people in the pro- 
fessions of finance and law are 
among those with the greatest 
propensity for developing stress- 
related illnesses, which also in- 
clude hypertension, ulcers, 
alcoholism, and acute depression. 
“Basically,” he says, “anyone in a 
career that repeatedly requires 
substantial amounts of work be 
performed in a very limited 
amount of time experiences the 
highest levels of stress.” He adds 
that in his private practice he’s 
seeing increasing numbers of 
successful executive women who 
are having trouble coping not 
only with the standard stress 
issues of the corporate structure 
but also with the duality of a 
woman’s role and the myriad job 
problems created by sexual dif- 
ferences. 

Most of SMVI’s trips are lim- 
ited to eight persons and include 
daily three-hour sessions, during 
which major stress factors are 
identified and  stress-manage- 
ment methods explored. New- 
man says he teaches state-of-the- 
art techniques, which include 
breathing exercises, role playing, 
muscle relaxation, and self-hyp- 
nosis. He is also available for 
private consultations throughout 
the excursion and offers a post- 
vacation follow-up (included in 
the vacation fee) for those re- 
questing a refresher course in 
their stress-management skills. 

Newman maintains that the 
nine- or 20-hour sessions in- 
cluded in his three- or seven-day 
vacations provide more time in 
which to focus on and explore 


individual problems and, as a 
result, are more beneficial than 
all-day corporate stress-manage- 
ment workshops. He also says 
that his vacation therapy is much 
more effective than one-hour-a- 
week individual therapy sessions 
sandwiched into a harried busi- 
ness day. “Within the context of 
our programs,” he says, “people 
are already removed from the 
rigors of their normal lives so 
they’re better able to concentrate 
on relaxing, which is the first step 
to diminishing stress. The natural 
tranquillity of the environment 
allows them to get a clearer 
perspective on the stress factors 
complicating their lives, and the 
length of the trip provides them 
time. to reflect on everything 
before getting back to their reg- 
ular routine.” 

For some, however, the en- 
vironment that Newman touts as 
necessary for “clearing your 
mind” may, in fact, turn out to be 
a disadvantage. “The scenery 
was so magnificent that it was a 
constant distraction,” says Jean 
Syska, who with her husband 
went on an SMVI one-week 
Caribbean sailing vacation on a 
60-foot schooner a year ago last 
spring. “One of the problems | 
saw was that there could have 
been more group dynamics. At 
other seminars I’ve attended 
you're in one room all day, and so 
you are forced to interact with the 
other participants. On the boat 
there were too many things to 
look at, be concerned with, and 
lose yourself in.” i 

The owner of Odina Travel, in 
Salem, Syska, who describes 
herself as “pretty easygoing,” 
says she was interested in the 
SMVI vacation for professional 
reasons. “I wanted the travel 
experience of eight adult in- 
dividuals sharing the close 
quarters of a boat. The stress- 
management part of it intrigued 
me but was a secondary incen- 
tive.” Having experienced it, 
Syska says she would promote 
the vacation but not for its stress- 
management benefits. “It was a 
wonderful vacation,” she says, 
“especially if you like sailing. But 
for people suffering from severe 
stress, I don’t imagine they’d get 
much out of the program because 
it (the stress management itself) 
seemed just too peripheral.” 

Her husband, Andrew Syska, a 
Marblehead-based engineering 
consultant, says that at the time 
he wasn’t sure which he needed 
more, a vacation or a stress- 
management seminar. Conse- 
quently, he says, “it seemed like a 
good time to explore this idea of 
both.” For him, the two most 
beneficial aspects of the program 
were learning how to recognize 


stress and Newman’s reinforce- 
ment of his own feeling that 
stress levels can be controlled. 
Although he says he learned 
several stress-management 
strategies and even used a few 
once back in the work world, 
Syska says he inevitably reverted 
back into his “old ways.” “Self- 
hypnosis was definitely the most 
exciting technique I learned,” he 
says. “I remember enjoying the 
state of calm and relaxation I felt 


-when I tried it on the trip. But by 


now I’ve forgotten everything 
about how to do it.” 

Undoubtedly, one of the major 
drawbacks to any crash course in 
self-help is summoning up the 
discipline to continue the learned 
methods of behavior modi- 
fication. Newman acknowledges 
that, of course, he can’t guarantee 
that his clients will follow 
through on the skills they've 
learned once they return to their 
jobs, but he feels sure that those 
who are genuinely interested in 
tackling their stress will, if 
nothing more, take with them 
some subliminal messages for 
coping better. “At the very least 
they'll be able to recognize a 
stress factor,” he says, “which for 
some is a big step.” 

Newman designs his vacation 
programs with the assistance of 
travel agents nationwide. When 
he isn’t available to lead a trip, 
one of his staff of 20 licensed 
psychologists substitutes. Still, 
Newman tries to take charge 
once every six to eight weeks. His 
preference for “idyllic settings” 
that provide opportunities for 
sports activities such as sailing, 
rafting, skiing, hiking, and tennis 
is no coincidence. “Exercise is an 
important component of stress 
management,” he says. “Forms of 
aerobic exercise, in particular, 
relax muscle tension, which in 
turn relaxes the mind. The con- 
cept of these vacations is combin- 
ing fun with leisure in addition to 
stress-management education.” 
Although he offers a few three- 
day trips (‘designed for people 
who desperately need or want to 
get away but can’t commit to a 
week right then”), Newman 
emphatically recommends a 
seven-day program, noting that 
they “provide more time to learn 
more and more time just to relax. 
But,” he adds, almost defensive- 
ly, “the three-day program is 
beneficially significant enough to 
offer.” 

Rob Jaczko, a recording engi- 
neer with Blue Jay Recording, in 
Carlisle, says he signed up with 
Newman’s group for a week at 
Sanibel Island, off the coast of 
Florida, last February “basically 
to relieve the New England 

Continued on page 14 








The big 


Boston Book and 
Record Warehouse 








bookstore 
with small ads and 
huge discounts. 


1. 35% off hardcover bestsellers. 

2. 25% off paperback bestsellers. 

3. 20% off almost ail others. 

4. Up to 80% off all publisher's overstock. 

5. 10% off all textbooks. 

6. *13." our everyday low price on most CD’s. 
7. Huge savings on tapes and LP’s. 

8. Even magazines, cards & games discounted. 


on the@®)Red Line at Davis Sq., 2nd stop from Harvard Sq. 


Hours M-S 10-9 
Sun. 12-6 


230 - 234 Elm St. 
Somerville, MA 
623-7766 
MC/VISA/AMEX 








f Read 


BOOK SALE, 
4th Floor 


Used Books at 


All categories, includin 
Books, Fiction, Cookbooks. 
Technical Books, and more. 


101 selected Math Titles 


On our 5th Level 


Now through 
Sa , November 1 
turday = 
Thousands of Quality 
Unbelievably Low Prices 


Children's 


Springer-Verlag Math Sale 
25%—40% OFF LIST PRICE 


Sale prices effective through November 30. 
1986. 










New England's Largest Book Sale could only happen at 
New England's Largest Bookstore. 
And don't miss our Bargain Book and Remainder Department 


in the Charlesbank Bookshop on 2! 


@ BU. Bookstore 


A special buy just for our customers. 
Hundreds of hardcover and paper- 


German, Italian. 


In the Charlesbank Bookshop on 2 
“HURT” BOOKS 


——- House» Penguin 
* Ha 
* FarrarS 


At Savings of Up to 70%! 


Out! ~ 


Foreign L e 
Book Sale 
AB.U. Bookstore Exclusive! 


back titles - French. Spanish, 


ALL BOOKS JUST 
99¢ each 


from 


r& Row 
us & Giroux 





There's something more to New England's largest bookstore. 











Kenmore 
Mon.-Fri. 9:30 -7PM 


Green Line to Kenmore. 


. (617)267-8484. Toll free 1-800-553-3550 
: Sat. 10 AM - 6 PM; Sun. Noon — 
Major credit cards. Two hours’ free parking on Deerfieid St. 


5PM 
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area has killed some good eating 
and drinking places over the 
years. During lunch hours down- 
town is filled with hungry workers 
and shoppers, but by nighttime 
these people have gone home. 
You need a long tradition, a hotel 
full of captive tourists, or a power- 
ful gimmick to pull dinner busi- 
ness into a downtown restaurant. 


gimmick is so strong that the 


Restaurants 
Commonwealth 


Brewing Co. 
Beer with it : 


85 Merrimac Street, downtown Boston, 523-8383. Open Sunday 
through Thursday from 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. and from 5:30 p.m. to 
11 p.m. and Friday and Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. and from 
5:30 p.m. to midnight. All credit cards. Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level 
access. No reservations. 








by Robert Nadeau. 


he problem of most bars is 

getting more day business. 

The problem of most 
downtown restaurants — outside 
of Quincy Market — is getting 
night business. The Com- 
monwealth Brewing Co. (also 
known as the Commonwealth 
Brewery) attempts to solve the 
downtown-restaurant problem by 
publicizing itself as a bar, which it 
isn’t really. Although beer is cer- 
tainly sold there, you can’t even 
drink it at the bar. 

The Commonwealth Brewery is 
located at the intersection of Mer- 
rimac, Traverse, and Portland 
Streets, between Government 
Center and North Station. This 


huge room was filled one eve- 
ning I wanted to review. I don’t 
like to wait in lines, so this review 
is based on two lunches. 

The gimmick is that the Com- 
monwealth Brewery makes its 
own, English-style ales on the 
premises. The working vats and 
barrels are open to view, and 
your placemat details the process 
and the ten different styles, from 
brewed ginger ale to stout. Four 
or five of the ales are available on 
any given day, served from hand- 
pulled taps, as in a British “real 
ale” pub. A second placemat 
gives the history of brewing in 
Massachusetts from 1620 to 1985. 

The ales are decent enough, 
but they are mostly a gimmick. If 
Commonwealth Brewery were 
after the serious-drinking crowd, 
they would offer bottled beer and 
ale for purposes of comparison, 
or at least a few of the better local 
drafts. Or they would brew more 
in the locally popular style: a 
tasteless American pilsner, a Ger- 
man-style light and dark, and 
plenty of near-beer for the 
dieters. 


Commonwealth Brewery’s 


The bad news for beer fans is 
good news for this column, how- 
ever, because Commonwealth 


. Brewery has rather good food. At 


my first taste of the “bitter,” I was 
momentarily frightened that they 
would try to reproduce.authentic 
English pub food, which is only 


comparatively better than all 


other English food. But except for 
an interest in smoked fish, the 
food is not English, just modern 
and often clever. Between my 
visits there was a disturbing loss 
of smoke flavor in the smoked 
dishes, of which there are many. 
The original smoking was ex- 
cellent, so I hope the loss was due 
to a day without the real smoker. 
But there are other nice touches 
throughout. 

Even a lowly cup of leek and 
potato soup ($1.75, $2.70 bowl) 
had a proper fried crouton, some- 
thing I have been carping about 
for years, Most of my carping has 
been about onion ‘soup, but the 
issue transcends flavors. The is- 
sue is that baked and toasted 
croutons melt into soggy mush in 
soup, whereas fried croutons re- 
tain their ter 4. The New Eng- 
land seafoou chowder ($1.75 cup, 
$2.50 bowl) is full of clams and 
potatoes, but otherwise about 
what you'd expect from the 
English — too much starch and 
Pepper. 

There are rather more small 
dishes than large, but all have 
their moments. The September 
version of potato salad ($2.25, but 
also comes frequently as a gar- 
nish) was smoked, or rather the 
slices of red potato were smoked, 
and it was delicious. The current 
version is just made from chunks 
of red potato and looks better 
than it tastes. A smoked seafood 
assortment ($4.75) on the original 
menu was very nice. It varies 
from day to day. Mine had a 
lightly smoked shrimp, a rather 
more camphorous chunk of 
salmon, and a superb, buttery 
chunk of smoked bluefish, but it 


has been replaced with an all- 
shrimp version ($6.25). 

The king of smoked items is 
still the smoked combo ($8.75), 
bringing you -three beef ribs, 
three pork spareribs, and about 
seven chicken winglets. The ribs 
are all large and meaty, likewise 
the chicken pieces. Again, the 
smoke flavor was not as strong as 
it was on my first visit, but the 
sauce remains authentic 
barbecue sauce. This dish goes 





taste. The hops come in the 
aftertaste ll right, but the 
middletaste impressions are thin. 
This problem runs through the 
entire line and may simply reflect 
comparatively low levels of al- 
cohol. (British beer. is strong 
beer.) On the plus side, all the 
Commonwealth ales -I tasted 
were very clean, with none of the 
fruity or off-aromas that easily 
get into home brew. The cool- 
only serving temperature and the 


undercarbonated style quickly 
reveal faults too. Lovely heads on 
_these natural drafts, it should be 
added. So, on its own terms, the 
bitter is a pleasant, English-style 
ale. 

The stout ($2.75) is a similarly 
thin copy of Guinness. If you like 
to drink your Guinness mixed 
with beer (‘Guinness and 
‘Gansett” or “black and white” or 
— though never in an Irish pub 
“black and tan”), Com- 
monwealth stout may be just 
right for you. The early winner of 
the popularity contest is the 
porter. It’s sweeter than the other 
ales, and that makes it just that 
much easier going down. 

The ginger ale ($2.25) is a true 
brewed ginger beer, but again 
thin-tasting beyond the initial 
bite of ginger. This would be 
better with more carbonation and 
served colder. A Jamaica-style 
bottled ginger beer will outtaste 
this at about the same rate that a 
bottled Guinness beats the Com- 
monwealth stout. 

I liked these ales well enough 
to be curious about some of the 
other promised brews, but I’m 
not sure the effect of the gimmick 
will last much longer than a few 
visits — it could, I suppose be 
strengthened by the inventing of 
new products, or by the revival of 
old Boston brews like Haffenref- 
fer beer or Croft ale. The food, 
especially when the smoking gets 
back to where it was, is strong 
enough to carry Commonwealth 
Brewery. a) 


well with beer. 

New England seafood pie 
($5.25), which comes with a side 
dish of potato salad, is loose and 
messy like an American chicken 
pot pie. The taste is mostly sea 
clams and cheese, with pepper. 
You wouldn't go wrong with the 
brewer's omelette ($5.25) if I may 
judge by a special ham-and-brie 
omelette I had. The fillings were 
first-rate, and the omelette well 
made, even though cooked brie 
sticks to the pan and sheds 
grease, presenting a _ real 
challenge to the chef. The new 
menu has dropped the appetizer 
of fresh sliced melon ($3.25), 
which is a shame since it had a 
minted honey-yogurt sauce that 
was rather exciting. The 
guacamole, also dropped, had too 
much onion — no great loss. 

Desserts make a short list, but 
the carrot cake ($2.50) will stand 
up to any downtown version. An 
assortment of fresh fruit ($2.50) 
was recently made from thin 
slices of cantaloupe, delicious 
apple, and orange, five slices of 
each. Coffee and tea (75 cents) are 
adequate. 

. The beer people will tell us that 
ale, especially fresh and naturally 
brewed ale, is nourishing. Maybe. 
In any event, they are fun to taste. 
I started with the Boston’s best 
Burton bitter ($2.50). This is a fair 
counterfeit of the typical British 
‘alf pint, which is served neither 
warm nor chilled — just cool. It 
has the orange color of English 
bitter, but only about half the 
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“He looked so tough... 
but he laughed when he ordered the 
Gun Powder Tea. Lord what a guy! ” 


- Lie IS too Short toeat boring food. 


unexpectec 
week. At 
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™ : = MANDARIN SZECHUAN CUISINE Ps 
Featuring Sumptuous Entrees: 

as + Mandarin Beefsteak, General Chow’ 's Chicken with Walnut, and sliced 

Chicken sauteed with Ginger and Scallion in Wine Sauce, Hunan Veal! ... 


» Delious Appetizers: 
Scallion Pancake, Teriyaki Beefateak.1 meless Spare Ribs, and Peking 


«. and much, much more. 


Hours: 
Tues.-Thurs., 11:30 a.m.-9:30 p.m. Fri. & Sat., open until 10:30 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat., Lunch 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Sun., 3 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 

















1584 Main St. 22 Union St. 
8. Weymouth Newton 
331-2212 527-3841 
——- — 
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Enjoy 
Great 
Chinese 













= Boston location temporarily closed. 
Watch for our new Grand Opening. 
You are invited to visit our Cambridge location 
at 149 Alewife Brook Parkway 
Luncheon Served Daily 
Ample Free Parking 
491-5377 
Also enjoy our Worcester restaurant 
featuring our two new lounges 
The Beachcomber and Tulips 
11 E. Central St. 
Centrum Exit 16 off 290 































Visually, the gimmick is well 
played. The copper-vat theme is 
carried into copper table-tops, 
ventilation ducts, and lighting 
fixtures. A few beer collectibles 
don’t have yet much of an 
impact. The dining room is. one 
huge tavern, with a similar base- 
ment still under construction. 
The room is loud, but not un- 
bearable. It cries out for sawdust 
on the floor. There is some ersatz 
sawdust that satisfies the fire 
codes. 

Parties are seated together at 
long tables a la Durgin-Park. The 
staff has learned the service 
routines over the month between 
my visits. Either that, or I had a 
sleepy waitress the first time and 
a champ the second. i) 


Trainers 


Continued from page 8 

knows his turn is coming. He 
watches Antonelli guide Laurie 
through her weight training. An- 
tonelli admits that Laurie “goes a 
little crazy sometimes” — and 
when a woman who can lift a 
small car tells you a person “goes 
a little crazy sometimes,” it’s a 
good bet she knows what she’s 
talking about. Whether it’s 
lunges or bench presses, Laurie’ 
Huberman pumps iron like 
‘Rocky Balboa in a prefight train- 
ing montage. 

The Hubermans sound the 
‘common note of Bostonians 
working with personal fitness 
trainers: motivation. They know 
‘fitness is important for both 
«mental and physical health, but 
they also know the seductive 
joys of a late-afternoon drink, a 
comfortable chair, and a color 
TV. Antonelli’s ringing their bell 
means..a workout three times a 
week — no matter how much 
enthusiasm they can or (more 


likely) cannot muster at 5:30 in 
the morning. 

Nancy Jaffee, self-confessed 
“former club rat,” is one woman 
who'll settle for nothing less 
than exercise at home, person- 
,ally monitored and supervised. 
Jaffee exercises in a small wood- 
paneled room in the basement of 
‘her Lynnfield house. She’s hung 
two wood-and-chrome plaques 
on the wall across from her Uni- 
versal Power Pak 400 multiexer- 
cise machine. The plaques are 
national-sales awards she’s won 
as owner and operator of two 
Gloria Stevens Figure Salons. 
Her experiences, both as owner 
of and customer at other health 
clubs, soured her to the whole 
idea of working out en masse. 

“I worked out at every club on 
the North Shore and then some. 
It's all right for some single 
people, but I guess I just don’t 


like the club atmosphere any- & : 
more. I had a lot of experience x 


‘| Te. 


with gyms, too. Sixteen-year-old 
kids were telling me how to use 
the machines. You can kill your- 
self with that stuff!” 

Jaffee now sells real estate and 
works out with Brian Panarese of 
The Body Elite. Because of the 
erratic and unpredictable nature 
of Jaffee’s sales work, Panarese 
tailors his schedule to Jaffee’s. He 
custom-designs her workout as 
well. Depending on Jaffee’s taste 
and skill level, Panarese will 
create a workout that ac- 
complishes specific results in a 
short amount of time. 

“The dress for my sister's 
wedding has no shoulders,” she 
grunts in the middle of a work- 
out, “So I really need to work my 
upper body hard this week.” 

Jaffee buys Brian Panarese’s 
expertise three times a week. If 
convenience is the number-one 
reason she hires. a personal fit- 
ness trainer, concentration is a 
close second. By working out 
one-on-one with a trainer, Jaffee 
exercises without interruptions. 





Gym sweet gym: trainer D.D. Antonelli (top) and Laurie 


Huberman work out at Huberman’s home. 


She claims this leads to a shorter 
workout and better results. Scan- 
ning Jaffee’s workout card, total- 
ing her progress in lost inches 
and body fat, and seeing her 
svelte frame in one of the leather 
outfits she favors, you can’t argue 
with her assertions. 

You can, however, argue about 
money. 

Per hour, D.D. Antonelli of 
Future Shapes charges single 
clients $30, couples $50, whereas 
Phil Chiampa of Individual Op- 
tion charges single clients $30, 
couples $45. Brian Panarese of 
The Body Elite charges single 
clients $35, couples $40. Prices 
vary slightly with driving time, 
equipment, and length of work- 
out, but any way you look at it, 
personal fitness trainers ain't 
cheap. 

Every week (minus holidays) 


Alvin and Laurie Huberman 
write “Future Shapes” on a $150 
check, for a total of $7800 a year. 
And because personal fitness 
training stretches’ the 
Huberman’s budget as much as it 
does their muscles, Alvin, like 
other clients, sees the money as 
the ultimate motivational factor. 
“It means I can get out of bed at 
5:30 in the morning,” he says. 

Mike and Miriam Abromson 
pay Phil Chiampa’s Individual 
Option $135 a week, or roughly 
$7000 a year. In their typically 
candid style, they attack the 
money issue head-on. 

“We've earned it,” Mike says 
flatly. 

“Damn right!” Miriam adds. “I 
brought up four kids. Besides, I'd 
rather spend the money on my 
body than have it around my 
finger. Well, I'd like both.” 





“I think it’s worth it,” Mike 
says. “I get a real sense of self- 
satisfaction — well-being. 
Friends think it's fantastic, but 
they won't pay the money. But 
people go out to eat two, three 
times a week and spend the same 
money. It’s a 
priorities.” 

Nancy Jaffee pays her trainer, 
Brian Panarese, $300 a month. 
She says most of her friends are 
young working people who like 
the idea of a personal fitness 
trainer but can’t justify the ex- 
pense. Although thankful she can 
afford a personal trainer, Jaffee is 
definitely wary of the word 
“elite” in the Body Elite. 

“I don’t think I live in Beverly 
Hills or anything,” she says. “I’m 
not going to have a personal 
fitness trainer for the rest of my 
life.” 

The deep-rooted northeastern 
suspicion of anything smacking 
of Beverly Hills hangs over the 
field of personal fitness training. 
No matter how valid personal- 
fitness training proponents find 
the reasons behind their work- 
outs, most New Englanders will 
not be completely comfortable 
with the idea until they see it as 
cost-effective. Recognizing the 
problem, local personal fitness 
trainers don’t sell status. They 
push the convenience, health, 
jand safety of home training. If 
they want to stress the ability of 
their regimen to change your 
body, they usually employ the 
code word “‘results.” 

Right now, personal fitness 
trainers have converted fewer 
than two dozen people in the 
Boston area. While waiting for 
increased demand, New Eng- 
land’s trainers are making their 
rounds. They have faith that 
good old Yankee practicality will 


eventually help northeasterners 


see that it’s okay to feel good 
and like what you see in the mir- 
ror. Even if the mirror was made 
in California. O 
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- A COUPON OF WELL-BEING 25% OFF 5 


HAIR-CUT-COLOR 
HAIR CUT-WAXING 
FACIAL-MANICURE 
MASSAGE-PEDICURE 


Cormier Corp. 
a Bob and Rhea only 


' 
a2 


Boston, MA 02116 


HAIR-CUT-FACIAL 
HAIR CUT-PERMANENT i 
MASSAGE-FACIAL 
FACIAL-WAXING a 


Or 25% Off Any above single service g 


279 Newbury St. 3rd. Floor ‘ 
266-0300 t 
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Don’t Put Your Bike Away! 


THE BEST RIDING DAYS ARE STILL TO COME 
Brilliant Foliage « Clean, Cool Air * Better Views 


Be comfortable in our large selection of 
* Riding Tights « Long Sleeve Jerseys - 
¢ Nylon Fronted Cycling Jackets « 
LOOK GOOD & STAY FIT — CYCLE INTO FALL 


WITH CLOTHING FROM LAUGHING ALLEY 
BICYCLES 





51 Harvard Ave., Aliston 783-5832 (Near Aliston Depot Restaurant) 















on your 2 








The Best Reading...Pure and Simple 


Phosni 


The Best Skiing...Pure and Simple 
2788 PR a 
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In the White Mountain National Forest 
Route 16, Jackson, NH 03846 
Call 603-466-3326 for information and lodging. 
For snow reports in NH-call TOLL FREE 
1-800-552-8952 


A Outside NH call 1-617-247-1313 
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Boston 542-7771 
Framingham 879-3223 


FROM FRESH FISH TO PRIME RIB. 
Over 25 delicious ways to £83 


stay on your budget at 
Victoria Station. 





Starting at just $8.99. Most entrées, 
from our Fresh Catch of the Day to 

our famous slow roasted Prime Rib. 
are served with rice or potato and 

! your choice of soup or our unlimited 
salad bar. 

And there are many other deliciously 
affordable meals just waiting for you at 

Victoria Station. 


The deliciously 
affordable restaurant. 













Burlington 273-2230 
Reservations Always Accepted —__. 
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Whole Health 


The integration of body, mind and spirit, is an ancient 
concept that is quickly gaining recognition in today’s 
modern world. You are invited to attend the Boston 
Whole Health Expo, where you will find a tremendous 
variety of services and products all fostering well-being. 


A Unique Marketplace 


You can do your early holiday shopping for friends and 
family secure in the knowledge that every purchase is 
contributing to a healthier, happier life. Discover new ideas 
in vitamins and supplements, natural cosmetics and skin 
care products, hand made gifts, crystals and jewelry. Or, for 
the person who has everything, how about a massage or 
bodywork gift certificate? And in between booth watching 
and workshops, stop into the natural foods concession area 
for a delicious meal served by Taha Natural Foods of 
Cambridge, Govinda’s Kitchen, Suzanne’s Kitchen or Soul 
Joy. 


The Boston 
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Peter Schmitz in Katherine Sanderson’s After the Garden — Tobey Photo 





HOLE HEALT 


Free Workshops & 
Seminars 


All the more than 100 workshops, seminars and 
demonstrations at the Whole Health Expo are absolutely 
free with admission. Six spacious conference rooms are 
available, with different activities scheduled throughout 
the weekend. Workshop topics include: “What Men Really 
Want From Women & What Women Really Want From 
Men”, “Self & Family CareMassage”, ““Mental Well-Being 
Through Meditation”, “What to Know Before You Start a 
Fitness Program’’, “How You Can Get Rid of Stress”, 
“Being Creative — Getting What You Want”, and many, 
many more! Also, don’t miss the free concert Saturday 
from 2-6 and Sunday from 4-6 with guitarist, singer & 
composer Jim Scott and Martha Sanderfer! 


And If That Isn’t Enough... 


You can get $1 off the already low $5 admission price by 
clipping the coupon at the bottom of the page. And don’t 
forget to pick up the November 25th Boston Phoenix, which 
a a complete workshop schedule and progra 
guide! 














November 29 & 30, 1986 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel & Towers - Exhibit Hall 


lla ely — ed ela — height 


Address: 1 Park Plaza at Arlington St. 


Hours: Saturday, 29th, 9 a.m.—9 p.m. 
Sunday, 30th, 9 a.m.—8 p.m. 





Admission: Single day $5, two-day, $9 








Want to Exhibit? Call Al Rapaport, Director, Whole Health Expo, : 


(413) 586-4269. 















WHOLE HEALTHY @ 


One Dollar Off 
Regular $5 Admission or 


$9 Two-day Admission 
$1. with this coupon. $1. 
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Unique programs 
involving 

and physical interaction 

with female therapists — 

Call SHC (since 1975) 


















PERSONAL HEALTH 
¢ General medical care 
° medicine 











BOSTON CREATIVE 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
humanistic co pac 





HEALTH & COUNSELING SERVICES | 


















































Joyce S. Dolberg, MEd. “INNER POWER DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 


Day & Evenin 
Brookline & Milton 
696-2375 





THERAPY * HYPNOSIS 
Individual * Group * Couple 
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*Stress — e Anxiety A boldly different approach to 
*Depression + Shyness improving the quality of your life. 
* Marital Conflict + Confidence * Individual, couples, group 
; + Reasonable rates 
Martin Grossack, 
PHD * Call days, evenings, and 
STITUTE for Rational weekends for an appointment 
iving, Brookline 
Blue Shield Accepted initial Ceieetow witout charge 
ambridge 
Call 734-0623 92 Boston oe 
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Do you walk, run, jog, dance, etc...? 
Abalanced “Rolfed” body moves more efficiently 
with more flexibility and less injury. 

More gain, less pain! 


ROLFING- a system of deep manipulative bodywork. 


Lisa Tackley, Certified Rolfer 
45 Newbury Street, Boston, 02116 
(617) 266-8584, 782-1952 
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Free Pregnancy Testing 
Information, Counseling and 
Referral for: 


ABORTION 
CENTER BIRTH CONTROL 
GYNECOLOGY 
673 Boylston St. VD TESTING 
BOSTON, MA PRENATAL CARE 
Mon. - Sat. 9-5 STERILIZATION 
ol the arene —_ EDUCATIONAL 
@ Boston Public Library: ‘ WORKSHOPS 
536-2511 a 
Strictly Confidential Parents Aid Society, Inc. 

















WOMEN’S | 
(HEALTH 





A private medical office serving 

New England for ten years 

« Abortions to 22 weeks by D&E with 
laminaria (from $160.00) 

* Birth Control *Tubal Ligation 

¢ Cervical Caps « Infertility 

¢ Breast Lump Evaluation 


278 Elm St., Somerville 
(617) 776-6660 

* Red line to Davis Square 

Near Mass. Ave., Cambridge — 
Ample 

All insurance, Baystate and Tufts 
Or visit us at our new location: 


| SUBURBAN 


WOMEN’S 
| HEALTH 


260 Boston Post Rd., Wayland 
(617) 358-5824 











Get Acquainted with Us 
Before You Get Acquainted 
| with Each Other 


Reasonable fees. Evening & weekend hours. VISA & MasterCard. 
1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 (at Coolidge Corner) 





- Complete GYN Exam 

* PAP Smear 

* Birth Control Counseling 

* Diaphragm or One Cycle of Birth 


Control Pills $45.00 








A private practice devoted to 
jucti aioe 


Because with some matters it's 
privacy that counts. 


Giving private care for less than 
clinic care. Don’t you deserve 


me bet? 731-0060 


REPRO 








GYNECARE 


Our Tenth Year of Caring 


437 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MA 02116 
536-3300 


FREE PREGNANCY TESTING 
LOW COST PREGNANCY 
BLOOD TEST 
FIRST TRIMESTER ABORTION 


Counseling and Family Planning Services 
Local & General Anesthesia 
Saturday & Evening 
Hours Available 
Strictly Confidential 
GYNECOLOGY BY APPT. 
PRIVATE DOCTOR'S OFFICE 


‘Quality care needn't be costly”’ 
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Relationship/ 
Sexual Problems? 








Lifeworks offers a private 
individualized program for 
the treatment of 

iormance and intimacy, 
issues. Wholistic 
approaches (relation 
techniques, sex education 
and therapy, self- 
actualization, 
communications skills, 
rebirthing, m 
therapy) aim to refocus 
the mind, rejuvenate the 
body, integrate the spirit 
or emotional self. Call or 
write for an interview: 















Most Private Insurance Accepted 











Counseling During a Crisis » Dealing with Depression 
Individual Therapy » Group Therapy 
Family and Couples Counseling 


AW com 40) 0m F016) Cmte 
FOR HELP: 





















Human Resources Institute 
227 Babcock Street, Brookline, MA 02146 















Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Accredited by the Joint Commission on 
Accredidation of Hospitals 
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Congratulations 
BOSTON PHOENIX 
on celebrating your 20th 
while we celebrate our 
11th!! 


SEXUAL HEALTH CENTERS 
INTERNATIONAL 


SEX 


Specialist in 


THERAPY 


Since 1975, the major center in 
New England specializing in 


¢ Sexual Therapy 
¢ Surrogate Therapy 


¢ Couples Counseling 
e Shyness Counseling 


Any sexual issue or problem 
affecting you and you relationships. 


1368 Beacon St., Suite 108 


Brookline, MA 02146 





731-3033 
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Complete electronic information 

and communications network 

for Greater Boston: 

PC Magazine says: 

‘Apple once defined the term ‘personal computer,’ but then 
IBM PC came along and redefined the term at a higher level. . . 
Delphi may be doing the same for the term ‘information 

utility.’ ”’ 





Free On-Line Demonstration. 


Log On for a free demonstration — take a peek at the world 
of services Delphi/Boston provides. 
Then you can choose to join: 


To log on: instruct your modem to dial (617) 576-0862 


When connected, press your carriage return (CR) or 
Enter Key twice. 
At “username:” enter JOINBOSTON (CR) 
At “password:” enter FREEDEMO (CR) 


DELPHI /Boston 


If you have any questions 
call us at (617) 491-3393 





No one faces cancer alone. 
Call us. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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News Alone 
ES Fo) BH alop bles al 


‘W3C/1 104M 


GIVES YOU A RADIO MAGAZINE 
) Toh ue). B11). p07.) 2 -0'0 0 Bimomlociotseiielem-leresresione | 


News, music. talk and listen ( 
blended by WBCN’s talentec epart! 
bentdZ=s-pele (otto) am lol io) sestedtlovomm—eli—jacetieveel—elem, 
special taste of why the week ends here on FN 


EVERY SUNDAY, 7AM-NOON 


BSR-SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26 
THE GHOSTLY REGISTER 

‘ ARTHUR MYERS TAKES YOU ON A PRE-HALLOWEEN 
TOUR OF NEW ENGLAND'S HAUNTED HOUSES. 
FOOD IRRADIATION 

' {T'S AGROWING PRACTICE - A DEBATE ON ITS IMPACT 

ON YOUR HEALTH. 
BILLY BLANKS 
MEET THE WORLD KARATE CHAMPION. 
ANNE RICE 
AN INTERVIEW WITH THE WOMAN WHO WROTE 
INTERVIEW WITH A VAMPIRE. 
PLUS: REFERENDUM QUESTION THREE .. . PLANT 
CARE ADVICE... THE COSMIC MUFFIN .. . 
ATTORNEY/REALTOR RICK SHAFFER . . . TANK ON 
SPORTS ...DR. RICK HERMAN ... YOUR NEWS IQ’S 
AND THE AUDIO QUIZ GAME “YOU BET YOUR EARS!” 


JEWELERS 


WHITE RIVER SHOPPII (a 
CENTER 
SHREWSBURY, MA 











When workers arent there, 
business doesn't work. 


Protect your employees, your 
company, and yourself from the 
personal suffering and financial loss 
of cancer...caill your local unit of the 
American Cancer Society and ask 
for their free pamphiet, “Helping Your 
Employees to Protect Themselves 

Against Cancer” Start your 

company on a policy of good 

health today! 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY’ 
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Stress 


Continued from page 9 

winter blues and get some per- 
spective on things.” The life of a 
recording engineer, according to 
Jaczko, can be fraught with ex- 
tremely long hours working on 
one project and servicing the 
ample egos of some musicians. 
“It's definitely a high-tension 
job,” he says. “We frequently 
have to go for 36 hours at a clip, 
recording for people -who are 
spending a lot of money under 
the gun. Musicians are a demand- 
ing bunch, and sometimes you 
just got to get away somewhere 
to cool out. 

“It hadn‘t come to any critical 
breaking point for me at the 
time,” he continues, “but I was 
definitely open to some fun in the 
sun and hearing some interesting 
viewpoints.” He says that the 
muscle-relaxing skills were the 
most valuable ones he learned on 
the trip. At his job he is often 
plagued by muscular tension, but 
practicing Newman’s deep- 
breathing and posture-loosening 
techniques has helped reduce his 
shoulder and lower-back pain. 

As for the rest of Newman's 
stress-management spiel, Jaczko 
says it was “pretty much all 
common sense.” .He continues: 
“I don’t think I heard anything | 
didn’t already know, although 
everything had an interesting 
point to consider.” He even ad- 
mits to skipping out on one 
morning session (‘It was a 
particularly beautiful day, and | 
found myself a boat”). “Some of 
the people in the group, 
especially those who were into 
group dynamics, might have 
been a little resentful,’ he 
acknowledges, “but I’m not too 
sensitive to those kinds of vibes. 
Basically I decided, ‘Hey, I paid 
for this; I’m going to do what I 
want.’ ” 

Jaczko, who calls Newman.a 
“stress-eliminator kind of ;guy,” 
maintains that though he doubts 
very much that he would sign, up 
for another stress-management 
vacation, the one he did take, was 
valuable. “It was a very nice 
escape,” he says, “and I guess 
that’s the goal.” 

As with anything, so the 
platitude goes, you get out as 
much as you put in. Stress 
Management Vacations _Inter- 
national is an intriguing concept, 
and according to many SMVI- 
vacation veterans, if you sign on 
with reasonably low expectations 
(which is to say, healthy skep- 
ticism), you may very well return 
home with more than just a tan 
line. 0 


Lying 

Continued from page 5 
administration had lied to the 
American press, planting untrue 
stories to make Libyan leader © 
Colonel Muammar al-Qaddafi be- 
lieve the US might attack him. In 
defending the policy of “disin- 
formation,” US Secretary of State 
George Schultz quoted Winston 
Churchill as saying, “In time of 
war, the truth is so precious, it 
must be attended by a bodyguard 
of lies.” Schultz claimed the US 
was engaged in a situation 
“pretty darn close to a state of 
war’ with Qaddafi. “I know of no 
decision to have people go out 
and tell lies,” added Schultz. “1 
think, however, if there are ways 
to make Qaddafi nervous, why 
shouldn't we?” 

In Ekman’s view of authorized 
lying, it is acceptable to try to 
confuse Qaddafi, even to lie to 
him. Because lying represents a 
violation of trust, he says, “what 
people should consider most 
carefully when they are deciding 
whether to lie or not is whether 
they care if the person they are 
lying to never trusted them 
again.” In terms of governments, 
he says, that expectation of truth 
doesn’t’exist, and therefore can- 











not be endangered. “I don’t 
believe that any government 
trusts any other government.” 

But using the US press as a 
conduit for disinformation to 
Qaddafi complicates the issue 
(this is also where the Reagan 
administration ran into a fire- 
storm of criticism, one ex- 
pression of which was the resig- 
nation of State Department press 
spokesman, Bernard Kalb). 
Foreign policy — where some 
degree of lying and concealment 
is authorized — became 
entwined with domestic policy, 
specifically, the integrity of the 
press, where lying is un- 
authorized and maintaining the 
public trust is crucial. Measured 
against Ekman’s standard of ly- 
ing as acceptable only when we 
don’t care about maintaining the 
trust of those we lie to, the Re- 
agan-administration strategy was 
a blunder. As the departing Kalb 
himself put it (somewhat bom- 
bastically), “Faith in the word of 
America is the pulse beat of our 
democracy. Anything that hurts 
America’s credibility hurts 
America.” 

When politicians run for office, 
the nuances of authorized lying 
change. Governments can claim 


they have lied to the public in | 


order to achieve certain policy 
goals; individual politicians are 
not authorized to do so in the 
name of their own ambition. Pol- 
itical consultant Goldman says, 
“T have not known many people 
who lie in politics.” The reason, 
he says, is that most politicians 
realize that you don’t need to lie 
to be able to assert success: in- 
cumbents can claim a role in 
almost any program or any ac- 
complishment that took place 
during their tenure and it may be 
true to at least some degree. For 
example, he says, “You can be 
the head of a department or a 
secretariat which has under it 
five major departments. Any 
good thing that happens within 
the agency you can claim as your 
own, even if you had no other 
résponsibility than on a flow 
chart'that agency reports ‘to 
you.” Legislators have a similar 
“adVaritage. As Goldman notes, 
“There are people who write 
legislation. There are people who 
sponsor legislation. There are 
people who sign on board but 
don’t carry it and don’t work for 
it.” Somewhere along the line a 
legislator can claim some as- 
sociation and thereby be telling 
some truth. 

If politicians don’t have the 
authority to lie outright, they are 
allowed to take as much credit 
(and as little blame) as they 
possibly can. Says Goldman, “In 
politics you are talking inter- 
pretation more tharr-telling the 
truth or a lie.” 

* *” * 

One profession where 
authorized lying has clearly de- 
clined in the past 20 years is 
medicine. Traditionally, physi- 
cians were reluctant to give pa- 
tients much_ information, 
particularly to tell them they had 
cancer or some other terminal 
illness. Unlike their counterparts 
in business or politics, physicians 
engaged in altruistic lying; they 
appeared to gain nothing for 
themselves. As a result, “there 
was a tremendous distrust of 
doctors. People didn’t believe 
them even when they were told 
the truth,”notes Marianne Prout, 
MD, an oncologist at the Boston 
University School of Medicine. 
Today, under the pressure of an 
increasingly informed and 
sophisticated public, and out of 
fear of malpractice suits, the 
pendulum has swung in the other 
direction. In fact, some, including 
Prout, wonder if it hasn’t swung 
too far. “In oncology we hve 
switched from withholding truth 
to almost clobbering people with 
the truth,” she says, a trend that 
Trout refers to as “terminal can- 
dor.” 

Prout believes that patients 
have the right to hear their 
diagnoses — once. “Thev don’t 
Continued on page 16 








Boston's best selection of merchandise at 
great prices can be found simply and easily: just 
head for the Phoenix Classifieds. You'll find 
“everything from automobiles to- home 
furnishings. Stereo components, televisions, 
VCR's. Clothing, sporting goods — even ap- 
pliances. Save time, energy and gas. The Phoenix 
Classifieds. One of the best places to shop in 
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VISIT. We offer solutions, not compromises. CALL Cc) 


140 Boylston St., Boston 482-7990 
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Personalized 
Calendars 


with you on an 
11x17 calendar with 
tear sheets or an 


calendar. Only 
$14.95 ea 


Discount for multiple orders. Photo returned. 
end check or m/o to: 
Forget Me Not Co. 
P.O. Box 24950 Dept. B 
L.A. CA 90024 
Call (213) 651-0108 
Your photo will be enlarged to 8x10 size. One calendar 
for £14. 95 plus $2.50 for postage and handling. Each 
additional Slender $7.95 ~ $1.75 for postage and 
handling (must be same hese. 
Please allow 3-4 weeks delivery. We reserve the right to 
refuse any photo. 10% discount for neg. or slide, 
































<—~< FLOATING =~ 


.. the exhilarating feeling of being alive! 





Recover your energy through deep relaxation 
¢ $30 first float ($22 thereafter) 
« MEMBERSHIPS AVAILABLE — SAVE 
« The Book of Floating is now available in paperback 


TREAT YOURSELF TO THE MOST ENJOYABLY RELAXING HOUR OF 
YOUR WEEK. GET AWAY FROM IT ALL AT: 


eww? AQUA <~™ 
RETREAT CENTER 


214 MARKET STREET, BRIGHTON, MA 02135 
787-5045 RECORDED INFORMATION 
787-3511 APPOINTMENTS AND GIFTS CERTIFICATES 
© $5 off all floats with this ad 











CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


has the best travel values! 









Weekend Get-aways 


New York “$ 199 
Ottawa ~—“*229 
Montreal “~*199 


Packages include round-trip jet trom 
Boston, transfers_and accommodations. 
All rates are p.p. dbl. occ. 


FREE! 


Airline Reservations 
& Ticketing Service! 
If you're traveling on 
any of these airlines: 


American ¢ El Ale KLM 
British Air ¢ Qantas ¢ Iberia 
Delta ¢ Air Canada ¢° TWA 
Eastern ° Lufthansa ¢ USAir 
Swiss Air ¢ Icelandic ¢ Viasa 
United ¢ Pan Am ° Air India 
Piedmont ¢ Northwest ¢ Alitalia 
Aer Lingus ¢ New York Air 
e People Express 


Avoid long lines at the airport! 
Make your reservations 
and pick up your tickets at 
any one of our offices! 


SAVE £200.-. 


BOOK SEPT. 25 - OCT. 31, 1986 
DEPART OCT., NOV. 1986 


HAWAII 


1 and 2 WEEK VACATIONS 
Enjoy 7 NTS in HONOLULU, 7 NTS MAUI 
or 14 NTS HONOLULU & Other Islands 


REG. 1 WEEK RATE REG. 2 WEEK RATE 


$ 


per person dbl. occ. 


vncl. JET. HOTEL, TRANSFERS, More! 
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THE WINERY 


On the Waterfront at Lewis Wharf *< 
528-8004 : 






° Specializin in Fresh 
Sealood & Steaks 

¢ Gourmet Salad Bar 

¢ Entertainment in Lounge 
Friday & Saturday 





New in Kenmore Square 
ROYAL THAI 
CUISINE 


Classical Thai 


and Vietnamese food 
Open 7 days a week 





262-7388 
645 Beacon St. Boston MA 02215 





amas cae 
FOOD 


379 Cambridge St. Allston 783-2434. 











¢ Accessible Parking 




















Overlooking beautiful 
Boston Tacten 247-3666 
Dine in a casually 5 Cove, Cpe SSU pe. 
elegant atmosphere within 2 miles 
Function Facilities Available meena cer armas eK 
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Slam Garcler 
Siamese Kitchen 


4 : LUNCH: Mon-Sat 1 1:30-5:00 
Free parking for dinner pjNNER: Sun-Thurs 5:00-10:00 
Beer, wine and cocktails Fri-Sat 5:00-10:30 


45% Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, MA 02138 Tel. 354-1718 


























452 Hanover Street 
Boston, MA 
523-8861 





Come see our 
new look. 





JACOB WIRTH CO. 


Restaurant 
Established 1868 


33-37 Stuart Street * Boston 
338-8586 
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FOR RATES AND INFORMATION 

CALL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
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Lying 


Continued from page 15 

want to hear it every time they 
visit a health professional,” she 
says. “And they can choose 
whatever word they want to use 
for it.” She notes that in her 
hospital there was a patient on 
whose chart was written, “Mr. 
So-and-So knows his diagnosis 
of lung cancer and prefers not to 
hear it again.” These days, she 
says, the most important issue is 
not one of simple truthfulness 
but rather of developing “honest 
yet kind” ways of telling people 
bad news. “Very few of us ever 
stare at blunt reality,” she says. 
“We kind of like it a little slow — 
dim mirrors, soft lights. When 
delivering the truth about life- 
threatening illnesses, you should 
put it in gentle wrapping.” 

Still, there remain situations in 
which the doctor faces the dilem- 
ma of whether to lie or tell the 
truth, particularly in dealing with 
family members of terminally ill 
patients. ‘There have been sev- 
eral episodes where parents 
didn’t want children in their 
teens and 20s to know that they 
{the parent] had cancer. I have 
learned to respect that. That is the 
parent's right,” says Prout. She 
notes that knowing about family 
illness might engender in many 
adolescents extreme guilt about 
leaving home at a stage in life 
when they need to do so, and 
parents may be concerned about 
this. As for the reverse situation, 
when parents are unwilling to tell 
a young child that the child may 
have cancer, Prout says only, 
“There are no simple answers.” 

These days, she says, the “right 
not to know” is emerging as a 
crucial issue in medicine (the 
right not to be informed of one’s 
AIDS antibody status, for exam- 
ple, (since a _ positive result 
doesn’t necessarily mean the per- 
son will come down with the 
disease and may seriously threat- 
en his psychological and social 
well-being). That represents a 
major shift from the days when 
the “right to know” was the buzz 
word. “Truth is not the only good 
in the world,” cautions Prout. “It 
should be a standard that truth is 
a value. But other things of value 
shouldn't be discounted either.” 

* * * 

Several years ago, as a 
professor at Cornell University, 
Robert Kraut performed an ex- 
periment to see if there was any 
difference between the ability of 
Customs inspectors with 30 
years’ experience and that of 
laypeople with no experience at 
all to identify liars and smugglers. 
Both inspectors and novices, he 
found, made use of the same 
cues, relying on demographic 
characteristics to single out poor 
people and young people, groups 
that tended to appear more ill at 
ease going through Customs. 

He also found that experienced 
inspectors and novices were 
equally undistinguished at detec- 
tion. “If 50 percent {detecting lies 
in 50 percent of cases] represents 
chance, laymen and Customs 
inspectors detected at 60 to 65 
percent accuracy,” says Kraut, 
currently a research psychologist 
at Bell Communications Re- 
search, in Morristown, New Jer- 
sey. “People in general are poor 
at judging deception. They are 
better than chance but not very 
good at it.” 

In studies of job interviews he 
found much the same story. Inter- 
viewers didn’t do very well in 
picking out whether an applicant 
was lying. Most tended to focus 
on the applicant's face to see if it 
might give any indications of 
lying. But, Kraut says, the face is 
extremely easy to manipulate if 
one wants to conceal emotion. 
The voice, with its hesitations 
in speech and variability, is less 
easy to control. But even there, he 
maintains, nervousness or long 
pauses don’t ‘necessarily indi- 
cate deception. There may be 











reasons a person is tense other 
than his having something to 
hide. That, he says, is the prob- 
lem with lie detectors, too: the 
polygraph treats nervousness as a 
sign of deception, he says, and 
that isn’t necessarily true. 

But if individuals don’t do a 
good job at detecting lies, they 
are not necessarily proficient at 
telling them, either. Five percent 
of people are “natural liars,” says 
Ekman, which means they have a 
gift for performing on cue. The 
other 95 percent don’t do well on 
the spur of the moment. “Most 
lies are done on the fly, with poor 
preparation, and often involve 
feelings you have at the mo- 
ment,” says Ekman, who fre- 
quéntly works as a consultant to 
law-enforcement authorities and 
judges to help them unravel 
behavioral clues to lying. “Those 
are easy to catch.” Lies that can 
be rehearsed are the ones that get 
by. “I do a lot of work with 
judges,” says Ekman, “and by the 
time people come before the 
court, it has been a long time 
since the incident in question. 
They have gone over the story 
dozens of times. They have had 
ample time to rehearse and to 
anticipate all the questions they 
will be asked.” In such cases, he 
says, even that 95 percent who 
lack a proclivity for lying can 
often pull it off. 

In settings such as Customs 
inspection or a courtroom, of- 
ficials are on a lookout for lies. 
Therefore, if liars have a relative- 
ly easy time being successful in 
such places they probably do 
even better in everyday life. 
“Most times people will accept 
what you say without taking into 
account the nervousness, the 
evasiveness, with which you say 
it,” says Kraut. “Because of that, 
most people can get away with 
deception most of the time.” 

* * * 

Although those who study 
deception say it is relatively easy 
to get away with it, they point out 
that that doesn’t mean lying is on 
the rise, “There is no record for 
comparing. lying historically,” 
notes Ekman, who says he has no 
reason to believe that lying is 
more prevalent these days than 
in previous times. Much of the 
institutionalized misrepresenta- 
tion (called politeness) of the 
more formal societies of the past 
has faded, for better or worse. 
And clearly we are becoming a 
more open society in terms of 
talking about feelings. But it is 
not clear whether greater in- 
timacy implies less lying. In some 
professions, such as medicine, 
there has been a rather re- 
markable shift toward truth-tell- 
ing. In political life, on the other 
hand, with the waning of the 
post-Watergate morality and the 
rise of ‘80s careerism, the inflated 
résumé and the “misstatement” 
seem more common — or at least 
more visible — than in the past. 


What is safe to say is that lying ~ 


is a part of human nature, bring- 
ing with it all those bad effects 
philosophers and religious lead- 
ers had been warning us about 
from..time immemorial — the 
destruction of public institutions, 
the slide down the “slippery 
slope” that can turn the teller of 
harmless lies into a purveyor of 
destructive falsehoods. 

But lying has its value, too. 
Because it saves us from reveal- 
ing certain of our thoughts and 
feelings, it can offer not only the 
privacy essential to the flourish- 
ing of individual life but also a 
way to reconcile our needs with 
those of others. “If the smile was 
totally. reliable, we would all 
have to walk around with real 
masks,” notes Ekman. “Look at 
all the things you enjoy but 
would get you into trouble if 
other people knew you enjoyed 


them. Or all the times you have to - 
fabricate enjoyment when you . 


don’t really enjoy yourself. We 


would be totally bare if we didn’t ” 


have the capacity to conceal how 
we feel at least some of the time. 
It would be very unpleasant to 
live in a raw world.” 0 
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FINE ORI 





at wholesale prices with savings of 35-50% 


Once again a prominent New York importer will present a two million dollar inventory of unusually fine 
oriental rugs from Persia, India, Pakistan, China and Rumania including Bokharas, Kilims, Dhurries, Kermans, 
Ardabils, Herez, Kashans, Tabriz, Silks, Antiques and many more; all at savings of thirty-five to fifty percent. 
There will be experts available to assist you with your selections at all times. 


THE ARMENIAN CHURCH and CULTURAL CENTER 


180 Old Westford Road, Chelsmford, Massachusetts, Route 3, Exit 32 North Chelmsford & Westford 
around rotary to Westford Road toward Westford 


Friday, October 24th through Sunday, October 26th 
Hours: Friday 11:00 - 10:00, Saturday 10:00 - 7:00, Sunday 12:00 - 6:00 
25% of the proceeds will be retained by the Church 


Terms: Cash or Check payable.to The Armenian Church 


$2,000,000 SALE 
ENTAL RUGS 
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CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR 
20th ANNIVERSARY 


HAIR: ORIBE 


FROM ALL YOUR FRIENDS AT 


M.S. WALKER 
DISTRIBUTOR OF FINE WINES AND SPIRITS 


20 THIRD ST., SOMERVILLE MA 


PHOTO: SERGE BARBEAU 
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PHOTO: SERGE BARBEAU 


FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 
205 NEWBURY ST.., 
BOSTON, MA 02116 
(617) 266-6797 
























The Puzzle ._. 


#521-C-2? 


Each of these planes is one of a pair of identical aircraft, as 
seen from a different vantage point. 
See two? List each of the pairs of matching planes below. 


























THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, OCTOBER 28, 1986 ; 





Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzie will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #521 Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, Bos- 
ton 02115) by noon on the Monday following the issue date. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to.give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzie page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzie page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 

















Solution #519 


Fewer than half of last week’s 161 puzziers got the hole thing 
right. The (wing tip) shoe fooled most of you, but several other 
items — the egg slicer, the spatula, the scissors — took a horrific 
toll. (Are people really slicing hard-boiled eggs in the Maytag’s 
coin slots?) 

The “Hole Truth’ was: 7) scissors, 11) egg slicer, 3) shoe, 6) 
spatula, 13) slotted spoon, 5) radio speaker, 2) pencil sharpener, 
8) electrical outlet, 1) hair dryer, 9) pretzel, 12) pipe, 4) coin- 
operated washer, and 10) colander. 

We're sending T-shirts to the holesome folks below. 

1) Jon Gorr, Jamaica Plain 

2) Donna Mahnen, Boston es 

3) Diane Raimondo and Scott Tuttle, Boston . . 
4) Angela Hwang, Bostori a *— “ga 
5) Richard Lucius, West Boxford ° + 

6) Karl W. Oliver, Allston o 9. a2 
7) J.K. Martin, Boston 
8) Dianne Engman, Boston 
9) Theresa Daley, Needham 3 e. .. 
10) Missy Koshlaychuk, Billerica 
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BOSTON: Headquarters 815 Boyiston Street (opposite Prudential) 267-9267 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-6. 
BOSTON Precinct 2 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 
PRECINCTS: Precinct 3 85 Franklin Street (near Filene's) 451-0233 
Precinct 4 260 Washington Street (near School St.) 367-3370 
Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 
Precinct 5 One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 
Precinct 6 601 Boyiston Street 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 267-7448 
Precinct 8 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 
Monday-Thursday 8-9, Friday 8-6, Saturday 9-5. 
BROOKLINE: Precinct 7 1295 Beacon Street (Coolidge Corner) 734-6775 


Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-6. 
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CHINON 






Features built in flash, auto motorized film advance, 
flash defeat switch-flash can be turned off when not 
CP-X Zoom Outfit 


wanted! 

Tele amet : Chinon’s CP-X program SLR with Chinon 35- 
all glass regular and tele- Infrared auto focus with focus lock, motorized film Chinen’s CG-5 80mm zoom lens, auto S-250 dedicated flash, 
photo lenses, dual magni- load, advance, rewind, programmed auto 1/194 x camera and zoom case, pilus wide strap. 

? exposure/fiash! with SOmm 1/1. Top of the line Chinon with auto OX tim speed 
$4 39° The ful pea menrpored enpae oe ee aa setting, electronically controlled stepiess shutter 
por contro! vaear 7. OVOrNICS, a and aperture preterred automatic metering with 
, f 
posure memory FREE BONUS response memory and full manual control 











4 Dedicated flash provides exact. compatability for 
$4 go" Chinon eveready case extra versatility’ Razor sharp 35-80mm macro zoom 
($22 value!) captures all the action! 






Entire package just 
Lifetime Guarantee available for just $29.97 
$2999” 







Chinon’s EZ Movie VHS Camcorder 


_— @ Technologically advanced HO circuitry for stunning picture 
State of the art motorized auto focus with auto quality, auto focus system, auto white balance, macro zoom 
sensor flash and defeatable auto DX film speed tens, sleek, trim, lightweight, easy-to-use! 
eottingt s 4 59°97 Petersen's Photographic seys, “The picture quality of this four- 

head HQ camcorder is about the best we've seen in any 

’ camcorder™”...the most advanced camcorder we've 

seen...!""Chinon has managed to combine ease of operation with . ‘ 
FREE BONUS! advanced production features into a very versatile camcorder A FREE BONUS 
Buy any one, get a free belt case and Kodak VR-G The special Newvicon tube, HO circuitry and four-head design accessory kit valued at $200’ 
film. ($13.26 value!) give the most impressive picture we have seen to date in a 


OR camcorder.” s ar 
Get a Telephoto lens, gadget bag and Kodak VR-G 1299 
film for just $29.97 (save $18.26!) Enjoy It now, start paying in 1967...as little as $53 per month! 




















OLYMPUS 






Polaroid 
600 LMS 
including 






special 
4 year 
_ EXTENDED 
GUARANTEE Olympus OM-PC Olympus OM-G 
with 50mm 1/1.8 lens with 50mm 1/1.8 lens 


The only program camera featuring “ESP” to help Lightweight, compact, rugged precision allows up 
7800 LMS sold with guerentee only adjust for tricky lighting; sets film speed to 5 frames per second, motor drive operation 


automatically! 97 $s 97 
The lightweight easy-to-use Polaroid! $219° , reg. $260.97) 159 og s21097 


$2997 BEST BUY! BEST BUY! 
97 available with 28-80mm _ available with 28-80mm 
7. zoom lens, add just $49.97 zoom lens, add just $49.97 
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40% OFF 
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Nikon FG-20 ; L lars Telescopes: ae oe at . 
with 50mm 1/1.8 lens Binocular>; ple od >BC 
Nikon's easiest 35mm aperture priority auto . - . 


exposure SLR! Quartz timed manual mode with 11 eu Blej ee = 
shutter speeds, includes Nikon Inc. USA limited . > . 
warranty application and Nikon USA club prrwes , 
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REIMEMBER THOSE STOLEN MOMENTS? 


Remember how your bike gleamed in the sunlight? Remember how easily 
you got around town? Remember when a thief left you with nothing but a 
broken lock and a broken heart? : 

Next time, lock it right with Kryptonite®! 

Kryptonite U-locks are the world's easiest to use, and, with a patented 
double-locking design and U.S.-made Ace® II round key locking cylinder, 
they'll resist all the picks and tools bike thieves use. And Kryptonite locks are 
completely vinyl-coated, so they won't scratch or dent ‘ea. your bike. 

Kryptonite locks are sold at bike shops 

























EXTRAMONTHOF {{ 7 
GUARANTEE COVERAGE! || \ 


Attach this coupon to your Kryptonite lock guarantee . = 
registration form and send it to us along with all other %, 
required documentation (within 10 days of lock purchase), 
and we'll extend your 1-year anti-theft guarantee for one 
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Pitts OFFER APPLIES TO KRveTONTTE Mopas K4ano | KRYPTONITE 


{ additional month! See Kryptonite lock package for com- | 
I K4LS ONLY. 











KRYPTONITE® CORPORATION Boston, MA 02122 J THE TOUGHEST LOCK ON THE STREET 
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Attractive SWM law student » masculine 
well built, brown hair, blue pane img rn og 
Seeks to worship siim, outdoors, 
Sttractive SWF. Photo ap- term lover (my first) you: 
preciated. Box 1026 Aliston. masculine , 
bearded, medium-height, 
Attractive SWF 35 well- well built, 
travelled professional likes = affectionate. Lets cuddle. 
books, people, folk music, Box 6041 
art, autumn walks. 
mature, sincere WM REST 
Box 0290. SWM , 190, quick 
witted, honest, with own 
ATTRACTIVE 29 business seeks SWF for din- 
» hair, ner, a bottle of wine by the 





160, 
ALGARVE. PORTUGAL travel, theatre, sharing, 
Surt sounds? G GBM, 20-35 as friend 
seeks curious, uncon- 28nd possible roommate in 
enthusiastic, crea- _ 908ton. Write today with pic- 





f 
i 





SwM, Pg yy SWF to 
camping 


join me on weekend 
trips scenic, rest- 
ful, New |. Write to: 


P.O. Box 2646, Boston, MA 


























cluded). Time to Be/to seif- ington MA 02090 
enjoy. Box 102, 450 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, 02116. AGAIN 
SwWM seeks som- 
Aver: noninteliectual panion. go out- 
Slonde, thse eyes, dames Coors, warm huge SAS prale- 
SWF, 21-25. Burritos, Monty wn toed MMA 02168. 
Python, eyes, sax- 
aphones, snow and SJF 35, re. sexy, pretty, 
BACKPACK WITH ME cain senaltive, young’ 8p- 
SWM, 34, very handsome, pearance, humorous per- 
slim, seeks out- sonality plus and a smile that 
doorsy, SF (non- lights you up. Desires true 
Taccenat . Saw gem UD or be 
b inner 4 or 
a Write 








3 


humor. Sushi lovers need not 

apply. Direct words to box pulld. nate genoa 
1534 ing, nonpromiscuous, 

sta: on tee similar 

PHOTOPERSONALS- ae ay Sinai in. 

TAKE THE SURPRISE telligent. | sensitive, - 

—_ OF BLIND DATES Box 430, Jamaica Piain, Ma. 





A LAWYER 
and 
more some! partner to 
finish this verse: chin- 
the zoos, do it; 
some courageous 
, Let's... 


. 


Box 











DIM 48, 58, author, PRO, 
sensitive, open, caring, 
Loves 


art, music (especial! 
classical & jazz), travel, 
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Hi 


en; 5 
ture, dining out, inter- 
and 
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eee moet your 
kind of inexpensive 
and : 

OWF a handsome, 
foving, sensitive 


Veterinarian. I'm stim, 


courageous, 
perceptive; also pretty, 
ody. @ aader and honest 
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$8.00 7 PT. BOLD 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES 


(only if desired for indicated extra charge) 


HID) 





A Better Place to Meet Someone 


15 letter limit 


sere OOOOOOO00Oo00 ~- 


* DOES NOT INCLUDE HANDLING FEE - SEE PRICING BOX BELOW FOR DETAILS 


PRINT CLEARLY 








; 


p 
i 
i 


i 
Hi 
i 


Seeks WM 6'1 plus for 
tong term relationship with 
honesty, caring & sharing. 
Box 0017. 

















DAD, 
heart of gold (18+). Looks, 
race, ect. unimportant. 


simcerity. All letters 
. John 














tall 
commitment, humorous, 
. Box 6022. 





ee 
7 romantic, mono- 








DWM, 41, short, stocky, 
computer professional. 
Seeking ee self- 
fulfilled female 1 


he whatever. PO Box 
N. Attleboro, MA 
02760. 











WOMEN 
Stunning, accomplishe 
well-preserved? Tired of 
flabby, fake men 
Forget them! with an 
absolute > young, 
blonde, , very at- 

















age. 


Mon. 8:30 AM - 6 PM 
Tues. 8:30 AM - 6 PM 
Wed. 8:30 AM - 7 PM 
Thurs. 8:30 AM-6 PM 
Fri. 8:30 AM - 5:30 PM 


GUIDELINES 
Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous relationship may advertise in Personais. 
Abbreviations are permitted only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a self description, age range, 
lifestyle and avocations. Ads containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will 
not be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject any 
advertisement. Classified ads may be submitted for publication only by persons 18 
years of age or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons under that 


PHONE INQUIRIES 

Phone inquiries regarding box mail will not be accepted over the phone. inquiries 

must be made in person during office hours. A list of mailboxes holding mail is 

Printed at the end of the personals section in each issue of the Phoenix. 
CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 

Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next available issue as long as 

the promotion is in effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 


THE DEADLINE FOR AD PLACEMENT IS 4:00 PM 
ON THE THURSDAY PREVIOUS TO ISSUE DATE 


AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: WE NOW ACCEPT ADS OVER THE PHONE: 


Mon. - Tues. 8:30 AM -6 PM 


Fri.2PM-5PM 





PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
367 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02115 
This information is confidential. 
We cannot accept your classified ad without it. 





* HANDLING FEE: 


PRICING PER WEEK 
MULTIPLY THE TOTAL BY THE NUMBER OF 
WEEKS THE AD WILL RUN 
































GJM, 26, very goodiooking, 
muscular, straight act- 
for relationship. 
Box foes. 


Well-built, intelligent, GM, 
24, 5°10”, Asian, 
































ma, 


STATE 
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$5.00 per ad, per week with a two week (F) counterpart; re- gondiooking 
minimum and a six week maximum: ‘ 5 00 lationship. Box top model physique seeks 
” PRETTY. GM Photo 
OPTIONAL HEADLINE: Besireble unique DWF. look. preciated. Box 1781 
$8.00 or $9.25 (See above for size ing for very handsome very Gig os, altraciive, open- 
differential): ere Sho te an “epactel” an inal. minded, health conscious, 
who is as an indi — enjoys films, music, nature, 
OPTIONAL EXTRA WORDS: vidual as he ls attractive, — Guiet eves, seeks. sincere 
The first twenty words are free, each helptul. Box 6064 | i Sa 
; panion under 35. Please be 
additional word is $1.10: Pa Seve. oe F, 41, slender seeks M yourself. P.O. BOX 194 Al- 
OPTIONAL MAILOUT: SE meen we, SoS 
like movies, concerts, canoe- craight 
The Phoenix supplies a free mailbox per ing. etc. Looking for + ™ Settee Jappearing, pro- 
ad, if desired. The Phoenix will mail term relationship. Box {rterests 
responses to your home address via first s Cot OR caring, person 
class mail every Monday for costtkee. we 140 able, healthy GM 18-30 for 
$5.00 per week: $ Re, Tienes, Se ayes, in nth, 
——emmm me good shape, clean shaven, —reiationship. Letter and 
cae eam : 
TOTAL: Bete ae looking for a pretty, in shape, 1548. Brookline, MA 02146 
Seceee: S55 a 
MULTIPLY BY WEEKS RUNNING: x _______— | | Spans valaioraip. i have fosabiy. toms, Photo ot 
AMOUNTENCLOSED: $ __.__ spose a haneti end wer. ‘mane’ Gin new euperence 
ing. Thank you. Box 6091 easier. Box 1787. 
eer Sahin 
ACCOUNT # numbers is held for three Ay exercise, conversa- 
weeks after the final sched- tion; seeks whites, Asians, 
EXP. uled appearance of the ad others for friendship. Box 
scientist and iversit Ss professional 
un 5 
ACCEPTED sensitive and supportive. en. "BEAUTIFUL, LAUNDERET- 
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wai eer Ff 











peter rn hts: 


witty, new to Boston, loves 





movies, work- 
out, theatre, ‘ f 
‘Moonlighting’. Seeking 
warm, very A 
intelligent, independent 
woman to my 
heart. . 
Box 
SJF, 32, vivacious 
and petite athletic looks 


Ht 
l 


‘ 
! 
# 





of life’s joys & challenges 
pe i . Write to 
me...I’ to hear about 
you. Box 1549. 

Great dates can be yours! 
Call anytime to meet 
new in area. Join 
free 








tional) for a long and 
relationship in T.V. 
Wilma Flintstone types need 
not respond. Photos ap- 
Preciated. Box 1579. 

















GWF 33, in greater 
. area, seeks 
affectionate, intelligent 
woman to talk to and care 
for. Box 0269. 
GWF, 37, RUBENESQUE, 
to share 





i 
i 


gentto women. W 

entie woman. rite: 
RFD 1 Box 220, 

Fremont NH 03044. 


GWM, 19, 6'3, 220, 
student. En 

b Boston, mov- 

les. Seeks area student. 

Photo requested. Box 5060. 


GWM, 20, 6'2, 180ibs, br/br, 


attractivé, sensitive, in- 
telligent into 


f 








I" 


travel, seeks honest, 
ing GM for friendship, 
possibly more. Box 6044 





GWM ‘21, 160 Ibs, college 
student black hair/hazel 
eyes seek ip rela- 
tionship. Enjoys movies, 
— enjoys dining out. Box 





GWM," 21, 5°11, 145 ibs, 
brown/brown, attractive, 
looking for friends 20-25 to 
go out and have fun with. 

oto if possible. Box 4093. 


GWM, 22, 6'1", biond hair, 
blue yes, 175, enjoys out- 
joors, long walks, good con- 
versation, travel, etc. | am 
seeking GWM, 24-29, who 

also seeking a relationship. | 





a 





He 
Hi 
“3 

Hit 




















GWM 27, 5'9"’ 160, 
goodiooking, athletic, 
Straight acting 

enjoys skiing, ay fun- 


, working . Seeks 
similar for ih agg 
‘ x 























GWM, 29, 5°11, 155, good 
looking arts professional. 
New to Boston from mid- 
west. Eclectic, adventurous 
tastes: weight training, fine 
arts, travel, science fiction, 
R&B, apple pie, movies, etc. 
Seeking similar GM in- 
troduce me to New England 
(teach me to ski?) Box 1646 


GWM 29, skier, very straight, 
not out, seeks same for 
weekdays at Wachusett and 
weekends up north. Inter- 
mediate to expert. Box 0265. 
GWM, 30, 5°10, 160, good 
looking, build, 

to west coast, 1/87. Wants to 

good 











GWM, 30, 5°11, 165ibs. in 
the arts, successful 
looking, well 

7 





ro) 
= 
= 


23 6’, 165ibs, 
sin- 


pin 
al 
it 








student, - 

a , 21-30, who is 
and exceptional for a sin- 
cere, rewarding re- 
lationship. write to 








GWM, 24, 5'8, 140, 
bulider, very straight 
athietic my cyclist, 
seeking similar GWM under 


26, prefer cute, serious 12 
speed cyclists that are 
muscular body 





, seeks 
Q good looking 
tor mono- 


— relationship. Bxo 




















GWM, 32, 510°, 196ibs, 





friend. Write to: 
.O. 287, Truro, MA 02666. 


aan S meet younger 
or 
oder person for serious 
commitment. Masculine, 
Fequired. Late get" 
to share new adventures. 





iF 





























Box 1879 relationship with 
man (preferable )  W/agood muscular 
GWM, 34, 180, 6'1, pro- who needs devoted partner.  D0dy. enjoys ok 
% +  Nonsmoker . Box 703 the outdoors, cultural 
good looking, would like to —_ Brookline, 02147. * pursuits and 
meet clean young man home, and don’t smoke, you 
18-28 who a rela- GWM 50, professional, may well be what I'm looking 
tionship with someone 5 for as a (weekend) compe- 
capable of giving emotional and seeking compa- nion (or more). | am youthful, 
support on a brotherly basis. nionship of outgoing oriental middieaged, bionde, 
u for a warm caring or black for travel, theatre, SS ae 
with physical in- culture, hiking, dancing and , have house in the 
timacy a possibility. Photo quiet times. Come climb a country and a yacht in the 
possible. Write to: Box 541, mountain and walk the Carribean. Write with photo 
Cambridge, MA 0214: beach with me Box and phone to box 0183. 

















DATES. 


% Tha Boston 


ANNOUNCING THE 
END OF BLIND 





charge. * 





novoversonas™ 








AN EVEN BETTER PLACE TO MEET SOMEONE. 


* offer good for a limited time only 


Some people are gifted with the 
ability to write witty, 
introspective, fascinating 
personals. They sound like 
exactly the type of person you 
want to meet — until you meet 
them. Which is why we're 
introducing a whole new kind of 
personals —.The Phoenix 
PhotoPersonals. ™ 

Now those great smiles, sexy 
eyes and cute little cowlicks 
won't be a surprise when you 
meet — they'll be familiar. As a 
special introductory offer, we'll 
even take your photograph at no 


For a limited time only, you can 
buy a photopersonal ad that 
includes five lines of copy, a 
boldface headline, your black 
and white photo and a free mail 
box for only $60. That’s much 
less expensive than a video 
dating service or even a weekend 
on the town! 

All ads must be placed in person 
at the Phoenix Classified Office, 
367 Newbury Street (at the 
corner of Mass. Ave. and 
Newbury) . For more information, 
call 267-1234. 











GWM, 34, 5ft 10ins, 170ibs, 
attractive, professional, but 
not overly serious. Enjoy mu- 


sic, sports, books. $ 
friend in greater Lawrence 
area. Box 0187 





muscu! 
Like outdoors, sailing, 
theatre, movies, music. 

ing panty share geet ‘cone, 
closeness. Box 0282 ) 


GWM, 35, 59, 160, attract- 








GWM 36, 5°10, 175. I'm an 
pr gery a nor- 
many diverse interests, good 


sense of humor. Honest, sin- 
cere-| seek a similar 








GWM, 37, body-builder, 
similar man for work- 


, for weights, run- 
ning, movies, woes 
iston/Brighton preferred. 
Box 6040 

GWM, 37, Div-Dad 6’ 200ibs, 
moustache and beard, seeks 
a friend to share, care, 


Q 








and travel. No smoke or 
. Write to: PO Box 127, 
NH 03061. 
GWM 38. 


intersting professional. 
8 Cool guy 18-35 for in- 


timate . PO Box 
692, Astor Station, Boston 
02123. 





Boris met Natasha through 
the Phoenix Personais. 





GWM, 40, 2165 ibs, beard. 
Would like to meet another 
gay for permanent reia- 


a. PO Box 445, An- 
dover MA 01810. 

GWM, 40, 6’, 170ibs, 
¢ for a 
gay WM 





for @ mono- 
fo: P.O. Box 1501, Onset, 
MA 02058. 





GWM, 6'2", 170ibs, 45, 

seeks a tall North Shore 

Man. Monogamous mis- 

cellany, triviality, silliness, 

etcetera, and whatever. 

oe - Box 8143G, Salem 
1. 





GWM, 70, alone in rural area, 
seeks a GM, 18-35 for com- 
panionship. Write to: Box 15, 
Middleboro, MA 02346. 
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GWM, successful, 33 seeks 
tennis workout or 

partners for exercise 
friendsh' 








repreneur seeks young 
wy into sports, travel, 
drugs or booze. bo x 1867 
GWM, young, —> 
italian, brown/| 
athietic, humor- 
seeks 


ous, adventuresome, 
same for So PO 
} = ae Medford, MA 





Handsome, well-built, 
SWJM, law student looking 
for beautiful, slim, laid-back, 
fun, SWF to create 

Write: SL, PO Box 1026, 
Alliston MA 02134. Photos 
appreciated! 


i) SHIFT 34, DYM, not too 
hard to look at, outdoorsy, 
blues, jazz, mountains, 
nature seeks SWF/DWF 
24-34 for monagomous rela- 
tionship, p.o. box 672, Meth- 
uen, MA 01844. 





HEY IRISH! 
| love your dimples and 
boyish good looks but you're 





an concept. This 
is pr safest, most 
contr: way to meet 
The creative ap- 
proaches to developing rela- 
personal 





if you are @ beautiful dark 
skinned woman, you must 
answer this ad. Se 

if you are a beautiful dark 
skinned woman, you must 
answer this ad. Send picture 
os. Phone number. Box 





indian/Carribbean man 29, 
handsome, witty, seeks 
female, 18-35, American, in- 
dian, Latin, European, East, 
or student for dating and 
friendship. Box 1810. 




















elf Tree me attract- 

ive but it seek: 

SWF 21-30 to com- 

mon goal of weight 

more. interests include 
, music, day trips. Box 





Like fishin? SWF 32 with 
travel benefits seeks smae to 
go fishing here, there and 
everywhere. Boat preferred. 
Box 0259. 


SF looking to meet new maie 
friend who is: open, liberal, 
empathetic, sometimes ec- 
centric, professional, self- 

! interested in 


confident, fun 
self discovery, spiritual 
age ideas, being 


outdoors & other , 
Box 2250 Duxbury MA 
02331 








— nature, music, 
ing & growing oo. 
slender partner 2 
0022 
Maie 23 thinks 
‘3 2nd Sym- 
phony is not so much 
sadness as it is 
rhapsodic perfection. in 
search of a beautiful woman. 
Box 6088. 


Man, 32, physically fit, 
jazz mu- 


sician, int 1 ‘ous 
seeks thin, self-spoken, 


for possible relationship. 
Box 6039. 


MAN PROM E 
SWM, 28, 6’, 180 Ibs 
sensitive, int t, 


Seeks 
5. box 











non- 
, Seek- 


female 24+, | can care about 
shere things with. Box 





MAN SEEKS ASIAN 


FEMALE 
SWM M-F good singers for 
gigs $ and good time. Must 
be confident in talent 
F berg, CSNY 60 classics 
J. Cougar etc 662-7830 Jim, 
lv mess 


MATA HARI 
Sexy, SF, 32, seeks success- 
ful, professional for romantic 
adventure. Photo please 
Box 6098. 


Me: contemporary Merlin, 
articulate, attractive, 
satyristic. You: petite, young 
18+, curious, insatiable, for 
sorcerer’s apprentice. Send 
birth data, photo (address), 
phone to: 

Box C, Cambridge, MA 
02140 


SWM, 32, 5°10, wants to 
meet an intelligent, free- 
spirited woman with not too 
many hangups for fun, week- 
end vacations, romance, 
talks. No soap opera 
icts. Box 614, Medway 
MA 02053. 


Meet new friends in your 
area for fun and dating. Call 
Lisa for free information 
(7 13)868-2005 

















independent, adventurous, 
educated, th 


fit, attractive, warm, funny, 
folky, movie, woman, 33 
. Write to: 


Syste ones 
. 3 ’ , 
MA 02238 





| NEED A LAMBORGHINI 
CONTACH, send a contribu- 








bles. tion to: ar PO Box 

y fo0 ler 3964 Peabody MA 01961. 
buddy. "s share games 
exercise sat nights SWM rea" OP = 00, 
seeks above for tendehip. SWM, 26-40, funny and 
Don't be shy guy. Box adventurous for testing 

relationship. I'm a SWF 28, 

folligent, very suscesstat 29 «87, 138 Ibe. Write, with 
yo in photo to: Photo 719, Wash- 





HOW TO 
RESPOND TOA 
PESONAL AD 
WITH A PHOENIX 
BOX NUMBER: 


ADDRESS YOUR 
ENVELOPE AS 
FOLLOWS: 


BOX ---- 

PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 
367 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MA 02115 

1am 25 dark hair white maie. 
Friendship desired with cute 
and sophisticated bionde or 
other male, Lexington Area. 
Box 6067. 





tonville MA 02160. 


Is the moon biue? Romance 
a grin away? Wry, attractive, 
irreverent, lovely, WJF 43, 
published poet, professor, 
loves antiques, blues, horror 
fiction, seeks kindhearted, 
clever SWM 40+ who likes 
himself, lives creatively. Box 
pL Cambridge, MA 
238. 








Miss Prim feels pea under 
fifty mattresses at least. Too 
sensetive for own good. 
Does fairy tale end with 
Prince, or toads proliferating 
and fh all over? Write 
to: PO Box 1475, Brookline 
MA 02146 


MONOGOMISTS ONLY- 
Choosey Pisces gardener, 
musician tired of games 
others thrive on. Are you an 
honest SWF attractive, 
motivated and willing? Send 
photo please, return with 
same. Box 1030 Tisbury 
02568 








J BLAKE 
At the CollegeFest-- 
Do you really want to have a 
nonserious relationship with 
a serious “older” man??? 
Box 5032 





LETS HAVE FUN 
Looking for woman of my 
dreams. Am exciting, warm 
and loving man. Have 

hieved ly success at 

45, 5'6, cute and cuddly. 
Want to enjoy Boston with 
young college gradu- 
ate/student or professional 
eae Let's do It. Box 
1 





MY LAST TRY 

48, 150, 6’, WM straight act- 
ing still seeking that one per- 
son who wants a friend and a 
fy: relationship. This is my 

rd try to find someone who 
is not a one nighter. if you 
are a WM 18-48 clean 
shaven, not overweight and 
serious please write to me. 
Box 1857 


NORTHE AKCBAY 
DWM, 34, 160 look for 
female for dates, friendship 
and more. into beach, bikes, 
photography and cable. | 
smoke and 





drink @ wre. 
Write PO Box 1794 Boston 
02205 

















waiting? My 20 years of 
are over 


and | 
must make up for that 
t ven at 49 


write me at Box 325, 

bridge 02140 ODYSSEUS 
Pen ; friendship clubs 
would like to correspond 
with older woman; who likes 
to travel, either alone or in 
gone. Bob, PO Box 649 

anford Me 04073. 








Petite, SWF, 35, attractive 
and witty into asthetics and 
athletics seeks M counter- 
part, 32-45, for adven- 
—_m» Partnership. Box 


PHOTOPERSONALS 
TAKE THE SURPRISE 
OUT OF BLIND DATES 








Brothers pro- 
fessional, 32+ admittedly 
witty, adventurous and 
dangerous. Likes fitness, full 
moons, Dracula, popcorn, 
cliff walks and anything with 
four legs. No smoking, 
drugs, ‘ance, or facial 
hair. Photo greatly ap- 
Ppreciated. Box 1855 
Prof SBM, 6'2, muscular, 
200 ibs, 27 yrs, sensual, at- 
tractive seeks SF 20-30, 
non-fat, attractive, non- 
smoking, non-promiscuous, 
honest 


. , pleasure ap- 
petite, adventurous, likes 
lots of affection. Box 6017. 
Prot WM 50 look 


for emot , physical 
intellectual female (30-55) 
. Please be 








sincere, honest and open. 
PO Box 522, Hanover MA 
02239. 





Prot SWM 30 who likes rock 
and roll, movies, sports, and 
himself more and 

more seeks female 28-33 up 
to the risk for that one great 
thing. Box 1860. 


PROGRESSIVE MALE 


WANTED 

SWF, 24, 5'2”, eyes of biue, 
creative, artistically inclined, 
into local music, WFNX, 
having fun, meeting people 
and doing things | never 
thought I'd do. You must be 
open minded, into music, af- 
fectionate, thoughtful, can 
make me laugh, interesting 
and over 22. Please apply to 
Box 1499 with photo if 
possible. 


Boris met Natasha through 
the Phoenix Personals 
Really! 











RARE CATCHES 
each of us, unconnected till 
now. You: D/SWF, 28-39, 
lovely face; tail, slim, 
figure; a happy person, 
sense of self; know affection 


We: non-smokers, sharing 
eclectic interests, arts, 
humor; life's pleasures. Let- 
o Photo a must to: Box 


i1!tRealtytit! 
How else would we meet? 
Attractive, adventurous, 
single white male 
(30) seeks, friendly, 
black 


0 returned 
with mine. Write to: P.O. Box 
628, Boston, MA 02134. 


REDHEAD WANTED 
SWM, 28, handsome looking 
for vi — redhead 
woman. and dancing 
first, relationship later. Let's 
communicate, PO Box 30 
Boston 02133 


Retired feman looking 
for companionship, 
social relationship. Send 
photo if possible, no pros 
please. Write to: PO Box 
121, Bedford Ma 01730 


REVERE 
King, SBM, 31, tall, slim, 
searching for queen-cats, 
veggies, intrisinc merit, ten- 
derness, character, revel-no 
dowry. Box 6061 


REWARD $10,000 
For new and varifiabie infor- 
mation leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any and all 
person(s) invoived in the 
armed robbery and murder 
of the hotel clerk at the 
Dorchester Howard John- 
son, on the Southeast Ex- 
pressway. On Easter Sun- 
day, April 19, 1981. Please 
contact 848-8400 ext 10. 


YOU ride 8:00 Salem train to 
Boston. Well-built, well- 
dressed, brown heir, 
moustache, high 
cheek 4 























bones, soulful eyes; 
read Globe, ski, keep to 
a a renee 





9861 ‘8% YAGOLOO ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 
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ROMANTIC: Goodiooking 
man, 25, 5ft 4ins 
interests,outdoors, yoga, x 
country skiing martial arts, 
hiking, natural foods, art, 
dancing, movies 
mind/heart/body seeks 
cute, attractive, creative 

for relationship. Box 





RU4 Me?! Pretty SWF, 28, 








SBM, 30'S, No dependents, 
employed, intelligent, 
interesting, attractive, trim. 
s SF, any race. 
Box 2193 Jamaica Plain MA 
02130 
SBM 45, tall & slim, affec- 
tioned, easy-going and 
monogynous. Enjoys life. 








SWM, 30, 6'4, non-smoker, 
looking for SF 21-38. Enjoy 
peer set travel, racquetball 














sic, seeks and in- 
trospective SF with sense of 
adventure, compassion, and 
mirth (mirth?) for 

















Sensitive, SWM 33, 6’1, 190, 
dark 


tionship. Box 0020 





S (AGAIN) WM 32, 6’, 170 
Ibs, romantic, . loyal, 


could appeal to the 
ibove, and have enough 
time to develop a lasting re- 


Ma. 01701 





SF artist, 28, extraordinary, 
pretty, funny, brilliant seeks 
sweet, brainy, humorous, 
nonsmoking man for d , 
Box 413, Cambridge 021 








180ibs., attractive and 
shape. Like a little of every- 
thing S/DWF 25+, 

















of the sure thing - 
real thing. Am athletic 5’9” 
and great ‘ou 





SJF 30's, attractive, well- 
right, traditional 


J ted 





family values, would love to 
meet similar counterpart. 
Write to: P.O. Box 537, Ran- 
dolph, MA 02368 


SJF, 30, Tail, slender, at- 
tractive, interests include 
travel, ‘ee markets taste 
tests, walking hand-in-hand 
through Faneul Hall. Seeks 
strong sensitive SWM 25-35 
to share fun times and 








special moments. Photo 
preferred. Box 6062 
SJF, 31, attractive, 


educated, professional, 
warm ,sensitive. Likes mov- 
ies, “foreign travel. Seeks 
SJM, 27-34. Box 2056 Cam- 
bridge MA 02238 











f 





interests include music 
(Puolec to Planxty) dance 
(Taylor to the Twist) travel 
(Tel Aviv fo Tuckerman’s 
Ravine.) Seek SJF 24-30 





asap. PO Box 
472 Newton Center, MA 
02159 





SJM 36 computer consult- 
ant. Tall, trim, semi- 
b , intellec- 
tual, , country 
person. Seeking SWF 23-36 
for relationship. Box 6027. 

SJM, 39, New Hi 











DWM, 40, 6'1", 185. ibe, 


adventurous, 

weil educated, laid back but 
crazy at times seeks a similar 
SWF, 25+, who the 
outdoors and the 
life has to offer. Photo 
preciated. Write to: AFD 5, 
Box 45, Back Mountain 
Golfstown, NH . 


SOUTH SHORE AFFAIR! 
SWM, 27, 6'2”, handsome, 
seeks a “Mrs. 

type older woman for some 
tender loving care. You must 


ned 











SWF 24 Tall stim considered 
tng outs dining -ut movies, 
Caumpacemmmanateae 

attractive men from 


i 
i 


i 
i 
H 





a 
ln 
id 


$2 
ef 





Hi 
i 
: 








eis Set 

cross , 

art Box 8089 Box toss 

SWF, 36, scented, shapely, | SWM, 23, professionally em. 

spirited lady liv- = ployed in high-tech. Likes 

ing in soul with = horses, suburbs, fast. cars, 

flashing stars and sonorous _ail types of music, looking for 

—- seeks tall, — similar SWF. Box 0184 

36+ tor Relationship.  SWM, 23, very good looking, 

Write to: PO Box 520, Cam- Ss eee ee 
a -— similar interests, heavy 





























: clean ‘ reer. Objective: Sharing new SWF 37, attorney, 5'6, 125 % ‘ hop- 
pA By Se; and old experiences, fine  'bs, very —— ping, mayhem, etc. Send 
place, need physical atten- dining, and possible looking, athletic. Well- photo and phone# to: Box 
tion/devotion, and desire a romance. letter and — _— verted 7040, Fitchburg, MA 01420 
antasy-tulfilling relationship t 1 nterests. woman o — 

Write ith infe. to: P.M.B.. “= ae = 150° toe. ae ing @ tong. pone Man By, eek cee 
Box 621, Hanson, Ma. 02341 bright, attractive, non- man 30's-40's Professional enjoys. spor 
ATTENTION Cries’ can eee a CS aA SE ae OE pase and 
RUNNERS conventional hates bar ae rs = photo pref. Box 0027 
| WANT ETONIC — penn ay nae. Coviet SWM. 24. 5 77, 166 Ibe, 
referred. She's cute, college grad, cute, in- 
oo rind toy ments —_ —— P bray ? ie; telligent, silly, romantic, 
WILL SEND YOU A A a sincere, SWE, 26-25. for 
REE NEW SWM, 33, 6’4"", 190. Visually SWF, 35, attractive, 
‘ reteset , very Tay nee yen | nice guy, really! Box 1624. 
EXCHANGE. CALL pretty lim SWE 26-38 who ing. reading, one funny  SWM, 24, Gft tin, 180Ibs, 
, slim, ’ . a 
DURING BUSINESS shares taste for movies, affection with 
cuisine, dry humour,. seeks smart, , fun wealthy, 
HOURS. Europe/Carribean travel. man. Box 79 Arlington Herpes, seeks Female 
580-1600 Boston/North. Photo ap- 0217 same dilemma. Box 0193 
Successtul DJF, 37, seeks — Dreciated/exchanged. Box SWE"G" 25 educated, 
cane a ts Geta. oan 26, 58, 130, seeks Cal artemis mee © tae eee oe 
telligence, honesty, professional SWM 26-36 to _ies, beach dancing, sports. londosma Seembianne tos 
essential. Creative share conversation heamer, o- oe ne oddly 4 Ne en 
Box 0279. Sonne and monn. Serra? 02026. : Boston. Box 








¢ Travel 





SUCCESSFUL 


SINGLES 


INTERNATIONAL 


SINGLE? 


¢ Social Introductions 
¢e Educational Seminars 


¢ Social Gatherings 
Call today for more information 


TIRED OF COMPROMISING? 


Successful Singles International is the 
intelligent alternative for the type of 
social life you deserve. 


¢ Discount Buying Service 
¢ Professional Networking 


System 


¢ Cultural Functions 


664-5762 











SWF, 27, 5'3, attractive, 





SJM real estate developer, 
attractive, 33, 6 ft., trim, likes 
music and 

















SM,exec,36,5'6" sincere, 
humorous, outdoor type, 
seeks intelligent, attractive, 
single Asian female for 
friendship. P.O. Box 335, No. 
Cheimsford, Ma 01863 


0 smile, seeks SWM 
29+ for fun and friendship. 
Box 6021. 





SWF, 23, 5°10 seeks spon- 
taneous,creative, socially 
aware, SWM 5 
5'10'+, who does not own a 
BMW, condo or more than 2 


suits. phone no. and 
photo. Box 1443. 





dish brown hair/brown eyes, 








SWF, 24, 
blue » new to 
Boston from Florida, seeks a 


sincere, career-oriented 
gentieman for fun, new ex- 
lots of 


Waeee Sanne of tener a 
must!! Send letter and photo 
to Box 1592 


SWF, 29, pretty petite 

blonde seeks WM with sense 

of humor and intelligence to 

—_ life’s good times. BOX 
1 


SWF, 29, seeks lively, 
secure, articulate man. 








SWM, 31, 5’9”, 150!bs, cute, 
humorous, affectionate 





sailing, puns, tt = 


Manhattan, SATB Monk, 
Redpath, Fogg, Tam, inte- 
prity. caring, exploring. 
— please. Box 
1840. 











ONE MORE TIME 
SWF, 31, enjoy skiing, sail- 
and romanc- 


ing...Just about anything, 
yh for that 





SWF, 24, nonconformist, 
cuddly, tomboyish, (non- 
driver), seeking , 
(bearded?) bachelor. 


, old ar ‘ 
Write to: Box 28192, 
Porvid Ri 02908 





Social worker, $2, 6°. stim, 
seeks F 20-35 who enjoys 





the outdoors and foreign 
travelling. Box 1255, Cam- 
bridge, 02238 





Som 24, 5°4, 113, grad stu- 
dent, intelligent, friendly, 
considerate, open-minded. 
Enjoy movies, swimming, 
reading, cooking, quiet 
times. compatible SF 





SWF, late 20's, I'm like quite 
so sure I'm not muttish, like 





SWF. 22, seeks college grad. 
I'm 5'6", 128, cute, 





for fr ip/r ip. 
Will answer all replies. Box 
6051. 





DWM, 40, 61", 185 Ibs, 
adventurous, self-employed, 
well educated, laid back but 


outdoors and the little things 
life has to offer. Photo ap- 











y . Looking 
right SWM 27-37 who enjoys 
the same or reasonable fac- 
simile. Please send photo 
and SASE. Box 1851. 





SWF, 32, 115ibs, 5’°6, Human 
Service , attract- 


for . Box 
581, Greendale Station, 
Worcester MA 01606. 


SWF, 32, 5’9 . Slender 


Enjoy arts, dance, theatre, 
outdoors, and hot fudge sun- 
Newcomer 





SWF, introverted, un- 
orthodox, 21, 5°2, 120 ibs, 
seeks a saturnine SWM, 35+ 
fascinated by death, 
Baudelaire, and dark 

wi " Box 


passion. to: 
140, 186 Brookline Ave, Bos- 
ton MA 02215 


SWF seeks someone alive 
(intellectually, emotionaily 
open, unpretentious, § 
I'm attractive, slim, 45, very 

affectionate, adven- 
turesome, with urban tastes 
and — yearnings. 
Bach 





doors, movies, 














daes. Boston : recommend, seeks non- 
Seeks gentiemanty drinking, ing, im- 
educated, nonsmoking perfect locking SF 4iove, age 
SWNM. Box 6070. unimportant x 6087. 





SWF, 32, enjoys dining in 
and out, country inns, the 
and 


beach, some camping 
skiing. Would like to meet 
interests 











CTIVE 
SWF,39,RN, fine arts, 
antiques, museums, dining, 
theatre. ends away, 














> 
s! 
a 
s 
3s 
3 
3 














adventure. Seeking 
progressive, intelligent, 
, | can 














nonsnoker, seeks a sincere, 
inteliect- 


truly qe ty rela- 





3 

S| 
: 
g 











4 
i 





ia 
ye 


: 

f 

é 
3/31 





H 
it 
28 

tall 





i 
Ho 
3 
2% 
a 
Z 


ay 
! 
33 


+ 
I 
are 





24 
es 
H 


uit 
Hy 
if 





oe 
i 
ill 
THE 


way 
-how about doing it 
Send 

















SWM, 29, 6’2”, stu- 
dent, attractive, former 
scholar/athiete at The Uni- 


versity of Colorado, seeking 
a long-legged SWF for a 
. Write to: 
89 Mass Ave., Box 125, Bos- 
ton, MA 02115. 


, fin 5 
ancially secure. 


i 





| 

















for 
music - 
films 
02101 
SWM, 30, 6’4", 
ing for a SF, 21-38. En- 
joy out |, rac- 
quetball and 

















: 
: 
a 
“ 
: 
s 














g 
‘ 
F 
it 


rEg 
ii 





#2 
! 
i 














SWF, 26, 5’ 10, 130 Ibs, 
bright, attractive, non- 
drinker, non-smoker, 

un- 


Politically radical 
conventional hates bar 
scene, dating 


amuse- 
ments seeks intellectual 
30-35. Box 708. 








sincere: PO Box 
747-072141, Starke Fla 
32091. 





SWM, 33, in- 

















classical concerts. PO Box 
1708, Brookline 02146. 

SWM 35 5’8” 170ibs. biue 
collar worker, smoker, light 





together. So if you are a SWF 
24-34 and want that one 

person in your life as | 
do why not write to me? Box 
1702 Jamaica Plain, MA 
02130. 


SWM, 35, 6’0”, 160 Ibs, kind, 
honest, generous, com- 
affectionate. 


¢ 





sharing, support, 

Photo appreciated. Write to: 
Box 1720, Starksboro, VT 
06487. 





SWM, 35, handsome, 
seeks old fashioned 
with interests in C.P. 




































































SWM, 35, seeks SWF 25+ SWM, 36, attractive, blonde, GWM, 37, Div-Dad, 6’, We've probably seen each 
into bodybuilding, boxing, blue eyes. Self-employed  200ibs , moustache and other in the gym or sat at 
wrestling for fun, exercise,  semisane. | like: Kids, cars, beard, seeks a friend to different tables in the same 
closeness, love. Non- denim, Fla., N.H., dining out share, care, beach, restaurant, but never spoke. 
a a must. PO = and Miami Vive among other = dine, dance, theatre and i'm Rick. 510’, 160ibs, 
Box 141, Somerset MA _ things.! amoverbars,smok- _— travel. No smoke or brown hair, electric blue 
pa ep Nye ny Write = oS ou 127, ape, aeeee eee wom 
meet A feels Nashua, 0306 out regularty, Motown 
aaiieis degen bake good about herself and life, - dancing and musical theatre. 
coum ee seeks = andis ready for aoneonone = SWM 58, but looks 48,5'11, | own a successful business, 
bs pee personal rejationship. A photo, if  180lbs, seeksasiim, veryat- am young, responsible, re- 
oe others. handy, phone # and address _—tactive SWF, 35-48, for din- spected, monogamous and a 
intreste: music, and a short note. Write to . Soe. eae, ver whole lot of fun. | know 
a - Mark, Box 97, Sherborne, and 7 to: —_ you're a handsome, 
852 MA 01770 PO Box 41, Main St,, party hd a Bee 
SWM, 95, tall, slim, oe ot te 8 work-out buddy. You want 
_— —_ ADVENTURE A woman of beauty and wis- Soe a ee Sink 
wi SWM, handsome, 6°, 33, dom (33). in body — about, yell at, compromise 
for Big | - geeks a woman of Eurasian spirit humane heart) with, and holdireal ) So 
tall, proud, non- 9 to § or oriental lineage who is in- pre Se ee eee 
woman. Box 6090 Must enioy the arte, fying a of humor, insight, Site or the room PO Bos 67 
SWM 36 teacher/published music, and the company O18 — Yience.... sufficiently Fe. Lynnfield, MA 01940-672 
= 9, and con frisky & demanding career. Sfraid/eager for playful. GWM into rock (Stones, 
versation over coffee and B Box 6071. working, communicative Aerosmith, U2, etc.), film, 
relationshi friendship/partnership-to camping. 35, 5'8", 140, 
with SWF or DWF. Write PO tie aaa aes | meenden nd masculine, friendly, ' down- 
Box 503, Roch. NH {> Colorado Rochies/Pacthe rainbow Spent, Seek sale ain 
03867-0005. similar interests. PO Box 
Northwest to ski, expiore,in- ofparadise. Welcome! 481 putnam, CT 06260. 
SWM 36, 5°11, informed, at- possible future re- (Photo helpful/optional) M 
tractive, existential, pro- . Seek SWF 25-35  Writeto:P.0.B0x307,Cam- SWF, 26, tall, slim, ex- 
fessional seeks compa- seatton peummaaten bridge, MA 02140. smoker, intelligent, fun 
with strong interests in tickets, you buy Molson. Why See eee ship/ 
Literature, History, or not? oo note, pao date (Brandenberg Write to: e. Box 1684, 
politics. Box 1877 photo. Box 0268 Ensemble) P.O. Box 2408, ee 
SWM, 36, 5ft 10ins, Roman- SWM, hockey fan, 5’9, , 02238. GWM, 43, slightly handi- 
tic, attractive, sincere, 150Ibs, 26, non- 1, _On- 
cemically > seeks SWF, Tall professional SWM 24 en- joyed a 17 year relationship; 
No no b.s8. Seeking 21-26, Boston area must movies, dancing, any- a ee <a 
SWE slim petite 25+. Box , attractive. Site wish, onokes (18+) semi-sane GWM 
135 Sherborn Ma 01770. phone number to Box 6084. special SWF 21-35 positive, /h_ eatin. laughter 
caring, for fun, ro- " e ; 
SWM, 36, 5ft 3in, honest, © SWM, looking for blonde ne Write to w 




















nessman, penta an = athletic . a 
long, hefty, serene, un- single " X 
eyes thun- Write to: Box 382, East 
der-forging will, seeks a = Milton, Ma. 02186 
pate Fe mo = pos th WWF attractive 5’3, 118ibs, 
minable cuddle. Box 410, Ee 
Yow he bbe compatible male Box 374 
SWM, 36, musician, busi- Winchester MA 01890 
nessman, habitual poet, un- 
discovered eyes and thun- 
ea ene ‘oud 
woman to per- ON 
chance tame and inter- E WOMAN 
to: MAN 
Box 410, Belmont, MA SWM Professional, athietic, 
politically nee” 
d ted, non-smoker, 
SWM, 36, successful seeks compassionate, 
cial, athletic, highly petite, classy lady 18-26 for 
educated, ‘ead - — old-fashioned long 
sultant seeks life-loving tionship. interests include 
single ’ , Nauti- 








. , like 
seashore, M&M’'s,movies, 
healt food dining out. 
Write to: 

Tremont St., 


302, 643 Tr 
Boston, MA 02118 
SWM 37, seeks friendship 





pendent. 
Brockton, Mass. 02403. 


SWM 37 sincere, intelligent, 
» romantic 
humour, 





tractive, caring, 
share a rela- 
tionship. Box 6073 


SWM 37 wants similar 
woman friend. Non-smoker 
into books, crafts, 
business - not into sports, 
religion, di . Box 647, 
1907 





to Box 326 New 
Branch, Boston, MA 02258. 


SWM, professional, in- 
ied, hand- 








SWM, relatively new to Bos- 
ton, wishes to meet a single, 


secure. | enjoy work out, 
opera, reading, cultural 
events, dining out and mov- 
ies and disco. Box 1574. 





SWM, 38, well-educated, 
Seal 4 4 al 





pr , 
handsome, tall, hard-core 
vegetarian, non-smoker, 

Write 




















Single white male, 37, 150 
Ibs, financially stable is look- 
ing for white female 19 to 30, 
who wants a lasting rela- 











. » _ drinkin, 
» wiche tor Bon SOF 





35 
ie 
i 
Hf 


if 











Athietic, adventurous, 
, SWF, 32 





#3 
= 
a 
i 
» 
a 


like to meet a siim, 
attractive woman with 
would 


similar 

like a close relationship with 
the right person. Please have 
the courage to respond with 
photo and phone to: P.O. 
Box 911, Brookline, MA 
02146. 





Want to dance with a hand- 
some successful 


sophisticated man 29 to funk 
and rap? Michael, 719 Wash- 
Newton 


nen Suite 235, 








ni 





i 


i 


: 
8 
4 








1721 1726 1727 
1731 1732 1733 
1734 1735 1736 
1737 1740 1741 
1742 1745 1746 
1747 1748 1749 
1750 1751 1753 
1754 1756 1757 
1759 1761 1762 
1763 1764 1765 
1766 1767 1768 
1770 1771 1772 
1775 1779 1780 
1781 1782 1785 
1786 1787 1790 
1791 1792 1793 
1796 1802 1803 
1804 1805 1811 
1812 1817 1819 
1821 1833 1835 
1837 1838 1839 
1840 1841 1844 
1846 1847 1849 
1850 3030 3046 
3057 3106 3106 
3116 3119 3121 
3128 3130 3132 
3135 3136 3137 
3146 3147 3150 





, Near T. $375 in- 
cludes util, 787-3598 eves 


LAKE AND POOL 


Bridgewater (1/2 hr. S. of 
Boston) --looking for work- 
ing prof, over 25, 








Don, | introduced myself 
Stuart St after we met as 
Strangers. You have a 

face. I'd like to be 
your friend. Musician, loves 
outdoors. 


8 





MARGOT 














season starting the end of October. 








For: 




















Restaurant Help 
(waiters, 
waitresses, 
buspersons, 
etc.) 

Hotel Heip 
(front desk, 
maids, 
bartenders, 
belipersons, 
managers etc.) 
Resort Help 
(instructors, ski 
lift operators, 
tour guides, etc.) 
...and many 
more! 








RESORT JOBS 


A national network communications center has jobs available in ski 
resorts, beach resorts, cruise ships and more! Located in Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, Hawaii, Bahamas, Florida, Virgin Islands and more!! 
Currently we have 3000-5000 jobs available for the upcoming ski 
















discount air 
fares, and 


passes. 


some free ski 








Call Monday-Friday 9-9 1-404-442-8737 or write: Resort Services Unlimited 
1345 Hembre Rd. Roswell, Georgia 30076 















SWM, sensitive, attractive, 
college professor, very 
mid- 40's, 


and quietly secure pro- 
fessional life in Northern Ver- 
Let's exchange 
interests, photos. Box 372, 
St. Johnsbury, VT, 05819. 


SJF,25, looking for the out of 
Boston romance. Listen 





A CARING MAN 
Very attractive male, 35, 
seeks to meet an attractive, 
intelligent, warm, humanistic 
female for a giving rela- 
tionship. | am professional 
yet not conservative. 
Interests include dancing, 
exotic food, travel, sports. 
the arts. politics, philosophy, 
oo send phone. Box 





guys, | am an 
woman 


jappy) 

earthijeans, jeans, 

jeans). Send photo and note 

to Box 1045 

SWM, 6'2’, 190 ibs, hand- 

cially secure, looki a 

pe looking female 23-35 
a relationship. 

Write to: Box 330, Monu- 

ment Beach, MA 02553. 








loving, serious-minded, em- 
ployed, caring, healthy. 
Write to: box Brockton, 
MA 02403. 

DWM, 43, 5’ 5, 180 Ibs, cute, 
financially secure, self-confi- 
dent, considerate, down to 


earth ~— parent (near 
grown). Enjoys boating, 
, dine and dance, 
quiet . R.E. investments 
and 
conversation seeks younger 
sincere mentally 
yoding to. wok 
maybe leading to w 
through life. bnoto anc 


phone if possible. Box 72, 
Winthrop, MA, 02152 


SWM, 26, professional, 6'1”, 
handsome, athletic 








. . Write 
poetry, . Love sports, 
outdoors. pretty, 
sexy, in area 


for 5 
chance. | did! Write to: Box 
433, Andover, MA 01810 


Tall. lean, SWM musician 31 
literate rocker into clubs, 








SWM, 29, adventurous, 
sports-minded, music, 
mountains, deep thinker, im- 
aginative, open. Seeks 

fit, affectionate, in- 
telligent, single woman. 
Write to: Box 1133, Book- 
line, Ma. 02146. 


Very attractive SWM, 38, 
honest, ee stable, 
down to earth, nice guy 
seeks very attractive, 

SWF, 5’-5'5" with 
similar qualities. Box 1832. 
Very attractive, successful, 
athletic, intelligent WM. into 
travel, intelligent conversa- 





24-30 for good times. 








WALDEN Ill 
turous, weil-' b 
SWM, 36, educated pro- 
fessional living without os- 
tentation but plenty of style 
in unspoiled, rustic Cape 
seeks at- 
tractive and sympathetic 


SWF to complete picture. 
— 





WATCH ME NOW! Hand- 
some, , Fock mu- 








em 
or returned. Box 7152 
Nashua, NH 03060. 


WINTER FORECAST 
Great for skiing, romance, 
theatre and the active life. 


who loves 
life. Personality and sponta- 
neity cherished. Box 6076 
WM, 24, 5'6, smooth, 
muscular, good looking body 
builder, seeking another 
masculine WM. x 3313, 
McCormack Station, Boston 
MA 02101. 








10-28-86 
THE FOLLOWING 
PERSONAL 
MAILBOXES 
CURRENTLY 
HAVE MAIL: 
0035 0058 0060 
0061 0064 0066 
0072 0074 0076 
0078 0079 0080 
0081 0083 0085 
0086 0087 0088 
0089 0091 0095 
0099 0100 0100 
0102 0105 0111 
0112 0114 0116 
0118 0119 0123 
0124 0125 0126 
0128 0129 0130 
0131 0132 0140 
0150 0160 0164 
0167 0170 0210 
0218 0223 0230 
0231 0232 0252 
0254 0256 0257 
0259 0265 0266 
0270 0271 0275 
0301 0302 0304 
0305 0306 0307 
1613 1621 1624 
1639 1645 1646 
1658 1659 1665 
1673 1675 1677 
1684 1689 1692 
1693 1697 1698 
1702 1708 1710 
1711 1712 1713 
1718 1719 1720 


3155 3164 3165 
3166 4002 4006 
4008 4014 4018 
4027 4029 4031 
4033 4034 4035 
4036 4038 4039 
4041 4045 4048 
4053 4058 4059 
4060 4062 4068 
4071 4072 4073 
4074 4076 4077 
4078 4079 4081 
4083 4087 4088 
4089 4090 4091 
4095 4096 4099 
5000 5006 5010 
5011 5015 5016 
5024 5027 5029 
5033 5034 5036 
5037 5038 5040 
5042 5042 5045 
5046 5047 5048 
5049 5050 5052 
5053 5054 5057 
5063 5079 5080 
5081 5083 5085 
5087 5089 5090 
5093 5094 5095 
5096 5098 6000 
6007 6012 6013 
6014 6015 6021 
6023 6025 6027 
6028 6029 6031 
6036 6037 6038 
6039 6040 6041 
6045 6056 


ee 
LATE ADS 


ALL 
CATEGORIES 


Watertown--1F seeks 
responsible, 


honest, 

nonsmoking, reasonably 
quiet straight M to share 1/2 
house (w/ 2 cats). 2 1/2 
bdrms, living rm, dining rm, 
eat-in modern kitchen, 
wall/wall carpet, paneled 
and brick walls, central air, 
washer/dryer, built-in 
heated pool. $600 includes 
util. 923-1013 (leave 
message) 

















BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


ACCOUNTING 


MANAGER 
Responsible for AP and AR 
for high volume service com- 
Pany in the direct Marketing 
Industry. Familiarity with 
computerized financial sys- 








ARTISTS-CRAFTS 


BUSHIESSES 
Vendors antiquers etc. 


Harvard Sq. marketplace will 
be opening soon if you have 
something to sell call now 
Christmas is almost here! 
492-3167 


HAIR: Hair models wanted 
for creative workshops at 
ibis Hair Salon, 119 Newbury 
St., Boston. Contact Chery! 
at 536-1811. 


Prtnr wntd. No money req 
Min. equity of 125K in T bills, 
stocks necc. You keep con- 
trol, | perform work and 
share 10% mnthly rin. Call 
Arnold 617-668-5282 








Spe mnie ee 
PROFESSIONAL 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


ARE YOU CREATIVE 
Do you have acting ability? 
Like to talk on the phone? Do 





ceed are ali you need. We'll 
train you to be a killer tele- 
marketer. Cali 387-3510 
now! Ask for Tony. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Herrell's icecream in Allston. 
4 or 5 shifts, mostly nights. 
Apply 155 inton Ave, 
noon-midnight, 782-9599. 


BOOKEEPER/OFFICE MGR 
Big challenge to bring small 
rapidly growing 
media/pr agency on line. 
Minimum 3 yrs experience in 
Accounts Payable, Accounts 
Receivable and payroll. Exp. 
with computers helpful. Re- 








sumes a Media Matrix, 
195 State Street, Boston 
02109. 





QUICKSILVER 
jessenger service needs 
bicycle couriers, full & part- 
time. Call 742-5995 M-F, 9-5. 





SALES 
Cambridge based repro- 
graphics firm is seeking 
interested candidates for 
outside sales in the Cam- 


Andy Sharisky at 492-6300. 
CARROLL CENTER 


FOR THE BLIND 
Night Supervisor: for week- 
ends sleep over position in 
dormitory. Substitute Teach- 
ers: Typing & home 
economics. Cail Mrs. deCa- 
stro at 969-6200 after 1pm. 
EOE. 








CITIZENS FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN POLITICAL ACTION 


COPY CENTER 








z 
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INSTRUCTORS 
WANTED 








part bicycle 

work through fall and winter. 
Apply in person 553 
Boyiston St., 2nd floor, Bos- 
ton. Monday through Thurs- 
day between 2-4pm. 


Molly's needs bartenders, 





apply 7-9pm 
nights or call Dave 783-2900 
161 Brighton Ave. Allston 
MA 


EDITOR 





tough, saucey alternative 
weekly with 110K circulation 
north of Boston. Supervise 7 
reporters and a photogra- 
pher. Applicant must have 
pro reporting experience, 
strong editing credentials, 
page design skills. Good 
pay, good benefits. Send re- 
sume, samples to: Seima 
Williams, Editor-and-Chief, 
North Shore Weeklies, Box 
192 Ipswich MA 01938. 


BOOK-KEEPER 
Part-time office help for light 
book-keeping, clerical as- 
sisstance and data entry in 
women's specialty clothing 
store. Flexible schedule, 
20-25 hours/week, top pay, 
excellent discount. The 
Cambridge Shop, 30 








Dunster St., Harvard Sq. 

491-8524. 
RECEPTIONIST 

Recent college grad to 


answer phones, do ad- 
ministrative work. Strong 
possibility of advancement. 
Call Rosemary at 783-3535. 


SURROGATE 
Mature humanistic female to 
assist psych-med team treat- 
ing male sexual problems. 
$15-25 per hour. Call 
731-3033 for info. 


TELEPHONE RESEARCH 
High-quality telephone 
researchers, needed to do 
interesting market study. 
Oppt'’y to learn about 
growing new industry. Good 
comm. skilis req. Near 
Quincy Mrkt. Flex hours, 
$6hr.+ bonuses Call 
720-2017. 


WANTED young energetic F 
for housekeeper & compa- 
nion for slightly handicapped 
male. Salary. Call 536-6155 
anytime and keep trying. 











GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 





“$10 PER 
Maintenance person needed 
w/ background in plastering 
& general piu: 
dependable. 
PROP. 720-2604. 


ARTISTS-CRAFTS 


NEW BUSINESSES 
Vendors antiquers etc. 
Harvard Sq. marketplace will 
be opening soon if you have 
something to sell call now 
Christmas is almost here! 
492-3167 








BAKERS WANTED: FULL 
AND PT TIME EXP. PREF. 
BUT WILL TRAIN, GOOD 
SALARY & BENEFITS, 
WHEATSTONE BAKING 
COMPANY 247-3566. 


ROSIES BAKERY: 


CAMBRIDGE AND 
CHESTNUT HILL 


Sales positions available in 
jourmet bakery starting at 
75/hour. Call 354-1843 








seeks part-time ph 
fund-raisers to STOP RE- 
AGAN IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 6:30-9:30 pm $7/ 
hour. Call John 426-3040 


Boston Book and Record 

Warehouse, sks exper. retail 
book personnel. f/pt, 
623-7766 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 














NEED AN 
EMPLOYEE 


FOR YOUR . 
COMPANY? 








The terms Male and 
Female are used for 
the convenience of the 
reader. Sex dis- 
crimination is illegal 
unless a bona fide oc- 
cupational quailifi- 
cation is stated. 





| WANT MY 
WEEKENDS OFF! 





| WANT TO EARN 








GOOD MONEY! 





— 





THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, OCTOBER 28, 1986 





EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


Free Federal Tax Training 


ateio 
=, - 


Ari IRS Career Opportunity Guaranteed 





100 Entry Level Jobs 











For Qualified Applicants 


Part Time — Weekend — Fiexibie Hours 
For more information call: 


565- 1872/1875 


Required test will be given 


Applicants must be U.S. Citizens 


Minimum Qualifications: 2 years of College OR 2 
years Experience Dealing With the Public. 


Equal Opportunity Employer 








| WANT TO WORK 
CLOSE TO BOSTON! 





Driver needed immediately. 
Knowledge of Greater Mass. 
preferred. 


ORDER PICKERS and 
GENERAL WAREHOUSE 


Permanent full time only. 
Duties include picking orders 
and stock work. 
Competitive wages. 
Company shared BC/BS. 
Tuesday thru Friday. 
Call for appointment. 


Dave DiTommaso 
1-800-362-4462 
or 617-254-9205 




















MARKET Medical 
RESEARCH Data Coding 
and Entry 
inferealiig ing and dass erat work 
part-time oa oe 
market okde Sere 
pate aca Seer oe ai 
international — A ~ pact 1 
consulting firm. Famitany helptul. Or 
Flexible hours. call Ruth 
492-7100, Ext. 5547. 
bey Jenermeay Inc. 
Wheeler Street, 
Cambridge. MA 02138. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer. 
oe || Abt Associates 








I'M SEEKING AN 
INDIVID.TO LEARN 
MY BUSINESS 


apptmnt. 891-6671. 



































AUDITIONS 


Now being held as cast members 
for Showcase Cinema team. 
Cashiers, Concessionists and 
Ushers. 
Audition to management between 
1-2 or 7-10, Monday-Thursday. 

or call for appointment: : 


933-5138 





CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 
COURIERS 


Wellesley ~~ 
Pall end Pert Tine 


Good Driving:’ re- 
cord required. Safe 
vehicle needed for 
Burlington, 20 
hours per week, 
flexible, FT & PT 
—" in Welles- 


Call Personnel 


E/O/E 





























RED LINE 


Lunde? 


Join us for refreshments, register for a raffle, and 
explore with our hiring managers a wide range 
of exciting opportunities. You'll discover we're 
committed; if you invest your skills at MFS, we'll 
invest our experience in you. 

We've mapped out a great location—close to 


the excitement of Faneuil Hall and Downtown 
Crossing and easy to reach by your choice of 


4 MBIA lines. 


We follow through with extraordinary benefits 
including comprehensive medical and life in- 
surance, pension plan, generous profit sharing 
plan, and much more... 


Our success put us on the map! Mass. Financial 
Services Company is the nation’s oldest mutual 
funds organization, a highly respected and 


GREEN LINE 
Lacneans 


‘SCIENCE 


SOUTH STATION 


dynamic leader in investment management. 









Seer 


If you have any of the following, you may qualify 


to join us: 


Typing skills of at least 40 wpm 


Good telephone manner 
Customer Service experience 
CRT/Data Entry experience 
Data Processing experience 


Light Accounting/Banking experience 
Mutual Fund/Transfer Agent experience 


For OPEN HOUSE information, please call 
267-1788. If you're unable to attend the OPEN 
HOUSE on: Tuesday, you're invited to call our 
Employment Specialist at this same number. 
Or stop by and apply in person or send your 
resume to: Mass. Financial Services Ca, 50 Milk 
St., Boston, MA 02109. An Equal Opportunity 


Employer. 


information. 


EOE M/F 








NEED A BREAK FROM LIFE 
IN THE FAST LANE? 


if can picture rself . 
your hte or more it you ae career minded) vig in 

, canoeing remote rivers, and 
sultan inten mason. ploose oak un for mere 


We need adventure-minded, enthusiastic and 
creative men and women to counsel and. teach 


oblem youth in the 
Positions available in Rl, N 


CALL OR WRITE: Marita Schneider, ECKERD 
FAMILY YOUTH oe oe INC., Northeast 
Regional Recruiting Office, Box 27223, 

Station, Providence, Ri O2007, (401) 539-7164, 


, VT, NC, & FL. 











DIRECT MARKETING 





Full and pa 


skills essent! 








time positio 
exciting, fst growth retail chain. Telephone 
Day hours. Call Liz at oie 
969-3902 for an interview appointment 
Come grow with Staples - The Office Superstore. 


An equal opportunity employer 


STAPLES 


The Office Superstore 


ms available at 




















employees. 












vary per location. 





opportunities, 














-, 














Kay- -Bee is located in major sfitip- 
ping mails throughout the Boston 
Metropolitan Area. Opportunities 


For additional information about your 


617-423-3311, or apply in person 
at the Kay-Bee Toy Store nearest 


¢ Burlington Mall 

e Chestnut Hill Mall 

e Arsenal Marketplace 
¢ Methuen Mall 

© Natick Mall 

© South Shore Plaza 

¢ Meadow Glen Mall 

© Lafayette Place 


© Walpole Mail _ 





% F/T STOCK/SALES/CASHIER : 
7 Pit STOCK/SALES/ CASHIER 


* PART. -TIME Geasonal) 


Discount privileges available to. al 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
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Entry Level Positions 


All Departments 


3 Shifts 


Flexible & Mothers’ Hours 


© Light Electronics 
¢ Production People 


Testing Lab of 


22 Sixth Road, Woburn (New 


¢ Expeditors 
¢ Customer Service 


North America 


Boston Industrial Park) 


938-7033 





oro woovevevoeenwwvvwwowvwweuew’ F* 








BAG THAT 


OLD JOB!! 
opportunity! 


Take stock in a super 


Bread and Circus Whole Food Supermarkets needs Full and Part Time 
Grocery Stockers. Day, Evening and weekend positions are available. 


¢ Paid holidays 
¢ Paid sickdays 


Work in a natural whole food environment. 
For interview appt. call today 482-0070 


e Starting pay $5.00-$6.00 per hour 
e 20 percent discount 
e Paid vacations 





_ewoeewoewoevyvrvevwvrewevwvweovwevwevwwvwwwvwewt 
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LOOK FOR A 
JOB 
WITHOUT 
HAVING TO 
DO THE 
LOOKING 
YOURSELF 


Waitpersons, Bartenders, 
Cooks, Deli, Cafeteria, Etc. 


Full or Part Time 


Avoid the time-consuming 
frustration of 
looking for work. 


ll ee i 


WILL PLACE YOU — 
CALL TODAY FOR 
FURTHER INFORMATION 


369-1621 


Member Mass. Restaurant Association 
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Ine RESTAURANT PERSONNEL SUSTEM 


i i i i i i i i i i i 
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DON’T BE A 
POTATO HEAD 





Lettuce provide you 
with 
excellent job 
opportunities! 


* Gi eR ORR Se DS MCNEIL 


Bread and Circus Whole Foods 
Supermarkets 

needs full and part time produce help. 
¢ Starting pay between $5.00 - $6.00 per hour 
¢ 20 percent discount 

¢ Paid vacations - 

¢ Paid holidays 

Paid sickdays 


_ a Re 


OUR STORES ARE AWARD 
WINNING! 


OUR PEOPLE ARE GREAT! 
CALL TODAY 492-0070 








al ll 








Do you think you have or 
have ever had an ulcer? 


Medical & Technical 
Research Associates... 


would like you to answer four (4) 
questions which can teil whether or 
not you have an ulcer 


1. Do you have daily symptoms of 
burning cramps, or gas on an 
empty stomach? 

2. Does eating temporarily relieve 
your discomfort? 

3. Do antacids take away your pain? 

4. Does the pain wake you up from 
sleep? 

If you answered yes to any of these 

questions, you may have an ulcer. Call 

522-2546 to make an appointment to 

see a licensed physician free of 

charge for a diagnostic evaluation. 

Option to participate in a national 

Clinical research study. Sponsored by 

a major pharmaceutical company to 

treat and prevent recurring ulcers. 

$200-$300 compensation paid to 
participants. 





MANE Kv 


Call Medical and Technical 
Research Associates 
Today 





Assistant Store Managers 


Recreational Equipment inc. (RED, 
one of the nation’s largest specialty 
retailers of outdoor clothing and 
recreational equipment and currently 
rated as one of the 100 best 
companies to work for in America, is 
expanding its operation to the East 
Coast. REI is seeking assistant store 
managers of operations and assistant 
store managers of merchandising for 
these new stores. 

In March REI will open stores in 
Reading, Ma. and College Park, Md to 
make a total of 17 stores throug! out 
the United States with corpoi ute sales 
of approximately 130 million dollars. 

REI is looking for men and women 
who enjoy working with people and 
desire to succeed.* 

Qualified candidates must have 
previous retail experience, managerial 
experience, excellent communications 
skills, and a positive service-oriented 
attitude. Experience in outdoor 
recreational products retailing is 
preferred. 

REI offers a full benefit package 
which includes medical, dental and life 
insurance, pension/profit-sharing, and 
opportunity for advancement within a 
growing company. 

Send resume with salary 
requirements before 11/7/86 to: 


REI 

P.O. Box C-88126 
Seattle, WA 98188 
Attention Job # ASM 






















No experience necessary. 


We're Pizzeria Uno, home of the world's 
most celebrated pizza, and one of the 
fastest growing full service bar and 
restaurant companies in the US. We 
offer complete training with a major 
quality organization. 

No matter how you slice it, Pizzeria Uno 
is #: flexible scheduling; mother's hours 
also available. Advancement oppor- 
tunities, and pay commensurate with 
experience. Please apply in person to 
the Management. 


22 John F Kennedy Street 





(Harvard Square) 
CAMBRIDGE 
gst 7 ERI, 
TINO 
U ING 
—— RESTAURANT & BAR — 
















NO SELLING INVOLVED! 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 
WEEKENDS AND EVENINGS 


We will be conducting market research 
surveys in November which will encom- 
pass evenings and weekends. We are 
looking for outgoing, people oriented 
persons to conduct door to door inter- 
views in 


NEWTON, FRAMINGHAM 
and ARLINGTON. 
Census experience would be helpful, 
car is necessary. For more information, 
please call or write: 


(201) 249-1800 
(Call Collect) 
R.H. BRUSKIN ASSOC. 


303 George Street 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 











} RESORT JOBS 






A national network communications 
center has jobs available in ski resorts, 
beach cruise and more! 






resorts, 
Located in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Hawaii, Bahamas, Florida, Virgin islands 
and more!! 






For: Restaurant Help Offers: New career 
(waiters, opportunities, 


waitresses, = 
a aining, 
Hotel Help housing, short 
(front desk, and long term 
maids, employment, 
bartenders, discount air 
belipersons, fares, and 
managers etc.) some free ski 
Resort Help amen 





INTERIOR 
DESIGNER/ 


Fast growing South Shore interior 
Design Department currently has an 
opening for a full-time Interior 
Designer. Candidates should have a 
Bachelor's degree in interior Design 
(or equal) and have experience in of- 
fice furniture and office furniture 
systems. Good drafting skills and 
space planning ability as well as 


drawing and presentation skills im- 
portant. 1-2 years’ experience in the 
design field required. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Excellent 
benefits. 


Send resumes in confidence to: 


.W.B. Mason Company, inc. 
P.O. Box 111 
Brockton, MA 02403 


ATTN: Design Manager 


An Equal 
Opportunity 




















PROMOTIONAL INDUSTRIES is 


here and looking to expand in the 


Greater Boston area. Looking for peo- 
ple to train in the areas of Fitness, 
Automotive, Photography and the 
Entertainment Business. If you are 18 
years or older, have a car and are am- 
bitious to learn a new marketing con- 
cept, please phone for your personal 
interview. 


CALL 
938-7900 


RHAAKKAAKKKY 





WOBURN 
AREA 


LIGHT FACTORY 
ELECTRONICS 


1st, 2nd 
and 3rd 
Shifts 
FULL OR 
PART TIME 
OPENINGS 


Call 
Peter Calabria 
938-7033 

















TESTING LAB 
OF NORTH 
AMERICA 
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IDON’T SELL YOURSELF SHORT 
RATES [gia] NO TALL STORIES 





e Med Secy-WP | 

¢ Exec Secy-Dictaphone | 
¢ Word Processors | 

¢ Data Entry | : 

¢ Rec Switchboard Op. | 

¢ General Clerical | 

¢ Legal Secy From § 


SEARCH TEMPS INC. — Your Temporary Solution 


720-0018 
Search Temps, Inc. | 


3 South Market:+ Faneuil Hall Marketplace - Boston, MA 02109 

































SUPERVISORS What do 
you need? 
$5.25 - $6.50 A 
BOSTON, Manager " 
_ CAMBRIDGE your business! 
& BURLINGTON 
An account 
executive? 


Immediate full and part-time 

positions available. Openings} 

on all shifts. No experience 

necessary. We provide paid 
training, vacations and 
uniforms. 


A marketing 
Professional? 


Try an ad in 
the Phoenix 
Classifieds. 


We Get Results! 


om THE BOSTON mi 


267-1234 


For an interview call: 
273-3840 


ALLIED SECURITY, INC. 


41 Third Ave. 
Burlington, MA 



































Need a job? 





Need training? 


MASSJOBS 
FF oanrKing. 


1-800-248-JOBS 


Fin eed ram gag 
is the spirit of America 





Assistant Supplements Editor 


Exciting opportunity available to work at Boston's largest weekly newspaper and be involved with a wide range of special 
Lect ay Includes copy editing and overseeing layout and production. Minimum 1 - 3 years general newspaper experience 


equired. 
Send resume: Personnel Director 


Classified Sales Manager 
Telemarketing Experience Desired . 


The Boston Phoenix, New England's largest week’ 7 Gnapaets, See Spee eae oriented i I with 
leadership qualities to assist in directing the efforts of a 10 person department. wareaprmel ss ys aay pean relevant 
pric ectnalenen ey Se mn Responsibilities include hiring, ee oie ten ified sales goals. In addition tc 
excellent growth opportunities, i fits package. Please send resume in complete 
confidence to: Steve Jackson, Sales Director 


3 Outside Media Positions I Now Available 


The Boston Phoenix has op gs for three exp d Sales Executives in its expanding Sales Department. 
o fetes Account Executive ee 
. - ? “ee - 


ccount E: 
En tertainment Account Executive 7 Ne 
You will be working with other highly motivated individuais who, like you, are mainly interested in the personal financial. 
rewards that come from selling this unusual media mix to many divergent industries. In addition to excellent colina . 
opportunities, these positions offer a salary and bonus program and a comprehensive benefits package. Send resume in 
complete confidence to Steve Jackson, Director of Sales. 


Retail Advertising Sales Manager 


The oe ee , New England’s largest weekly newspaper seeks an experienced Retail Sales Manager to be eases: 
for up to 10 advertising sal 

Candidates should have several years experience in media sales, with at least 2 years management experience. In addition 
to excellent growth opportunity, this position offers a salary plus override and a comprehensive benefits package. Please 
send resume and salary history in complete confidence to: Risteen, General Sales Manager 


ich 











Billing Clerk 
Conscientious individual needed for a Must be able to work in hectic environment billing advertisers. 1 
yr. work exp. req. CRT a plus. verte cbcarareen position. Send resume to: Dept. AB 


100 Mass. Ave. 
Boston, MA 02115 
(617) 536-5390 


Phosni 


EOE/MF 






































EXECUTIVE 
COURIER 
WANTS YOU 


Bike /Foot Messengers 


Immediate openings for day shift, good 
knowledge of Boston area streets required. 


Driver/Owner-Operator 
Would like to make more than $500 a week? 


Do you have a good working knowledge of 
Boston and suburbs? 
If you have answered YES to both 
questions, and aren’t afraid of hard work, 


call: 
Judy MacDonald, Monday-Friday 10AM-2PM, 269-8100 









































OWwWWWWWWw 
SCARY!!! 


Career moves usually are. But a 
move now could put you into a 
management position before the 
show flys. No tricks, just treats. We 
are a young, dynamic promotional 
advertising company seeking wild, 
crazy individuals who are searching 
for aserious career opportunity. If 
your present job has you shaking 
and you're not raking in: good 
money 













































Call Roxanne now 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 








* MAKE MONEY 
WHILE YOU 
WAIT. 


New England's fastest-growing restaurant 
group has immediate openings for waiters/ 
waitresses, host/hostesses, bartenders, buspeo- 
ple, and bar backs. Great salary, great benefits, 
great career opportunities. So why wait? Apply 
in person at: J.C. HILLARY’S LTD. 793 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston; Rt. 1, Dedham. HILLARY’S 
Rt. 20, Wayland. JOE’S AMERICAN BAR & 
GRILL Copley Sq., Boston. CHARLEY’S 
EATING & DRINKING SALOON Newbury St., 
Boston; South Shore Plaza, Braintree; Chestnut 
Hill Mall; Liberty Tree Mall, Danvers. FAMOUS 
ATLANTIC FISH CO. Chestnut Hill Mall. 


&?,,Apply Mon.-Fri. duri i , 
ese y uring business hours 











read) 











938-7900 


| MAKE MONEY, 


























Are you bored at your present job? 
Does your mind need expansion? Can 
you cope with more than just a routine 
9-5 job? We are a young dynamic 
promotional advertising company new 
to Boston from Montreal. We are 
looking to hire people who want more 
to life than a retirement plan, agold_ - 
watch and a kool-aid party. Must be 
extremely outgoing ambitious and 
hungry for success. If this excites you, 
pick up the phone and call 

































TANYA 
938-7901 





TELEPHONE INTERVIEWERS 
and CODERS 


Day & Evening Shifts 


Interesting, part-time assignments on research . 
studies. Flexible hours. Pick your own schedule 
and hrs. each week from shifts that run Monday 
through Friday, 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. for coding or 5 p.m. 
- 10 p.m. for phoning. Start at $5.00/hour with rapid 
advancement to $5.50. Paid training. No 
experience necessary. Call 492-5676 Monday - 
Friday 9 - 5. 

Abt Associates Inc., 55 Wheeler St., 

; Cambridge, MA 02138 

gee §=©6Ss An Equal Opportunity Employer 





Abt Associates Inc. 
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Wh\ont 














Bel Canto 
Restaurants 


Come Grow With Us 
wait, kitchen, cash/host, 
bookkeeper and supervisory 
postions available. 
Full & Part Time 
Flexible Scheduling Arranged 


Apply in person only 
2p.m.-6 p.m. 


92 Central Street 
Wellesley Square 


928 Mass Ave. 
Cambridge 


42 Charles Street 
Boston 


1715 Mass Ave. 
Lexington Center 


&.0.€. 
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NOW HIRING 
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Data Entry 





a 























¢ Working at a variety of top local 
and national companies 

e Meeting interesting new people 

e Learning new skills — FREE 
TRAINING 

¢ Collecting a weekly paycheck 

















Crate&Barrel 


All store locations are hiring 
sales and stock people for full 
and part-time Christmas staff. 











OFFICE 
MANAGER 








Deli and Counter Help 
Full and Part-time Operators 
Rae ce i i Best valet iia sil sal aa ©000000000000000000000 
Earn $4 - $6 per hour y parking company 
8 needs people to park Gepertment of our CASHIERS 
Pell y cars at the World firm! We have immedi WANTED 
N Trade Center and nodes site i A 
81 Mt. Auburn Street y some of the finest ae aoe oon: tea 
in “Harvard Square Y restaurants in extra hours available) AM shifts 
Marketplace” y Boston. Day & rg dion ygrige Apply within 
Evening hours 
CRT and 10-key calcu- $5.00 per hour 
A ol ’ ves scr hapa lator experience. Experience and 
p y Must get along well tod BS sg ge references necessary 
In person . with people and be To apply, call: Maria, ©000000000000000008808 
, eg tel pene Sane B Ss 
: or Turtner epartment a YER 
. 423-2020, ext. 367, 
Or Call ’ Aaron Sedman WO Werren, Gorham c. RESTAURANT 
547-4795 GE Sirest,“soston, a || | COPLEY PLACE 
pts 20 BOSTON 
‘TEMPORARY mears .. . IT’S CHRISTMAS AT SPARK PLUG 
e Developing your own workstyle ASSIST. ANT WANTED ; 


























ne eat sesh Vikibhabe Whe. orioy Must be proficient in 
cotminaternconmeravies: | |) pecs extanocanasset'ns 1]'| data entry with 
Bric eae nore - ay Sears. gate bookeeping, credit and Promotional/advertising company 
Cambridge 8768400 Nercod je2aer | || Count. Openings available im- || |collections skills a plus.|| | 4ealing with beauty, fitness and 
Famngtan 875359 abo | wtaen | || Reweyay tor Bomnone (rah Located in peopl wie wish © apn Cia 
Reading 1199 . Con id 
Braintree 848-2392 Andover 683-6660 gly. + opal Framingham. Good octane salary. You must be 
We have a variety of temporary assignments eg enthusiastic, success-hungry, and 
available with flexible hours! pay. Excellent a dreamer with no loose wires. 
WORD PROCESSING / DATA eS Benefits. Call Roxanne. 
ENTRY / SECY / TYPIST COPLEY PLACE 
LIGHT INDUSTRIAL AND i... Call 
MARKETING CAMBRIDGE 879-77 00 Four cylinder people 
KLIN CHESTNUT HILL MALL need not apply. 
bat + dal 
a ct id 876-6300 Ask for John Speroni 
Not an agency, never a fee. *eOMNOBURN 938-7901 
938-8777 
) MONTILIO’S ||| temporary ano 
fs ildher THE FURNITURE TEMPORARY AND 
Ese sTOREOF _|||PASTRY SHOP||| _, geaManew 
HUMAN SERVICE 
aranrine | | CTate&Barrel POSITIONS 
= & Part Time by ooki f BAKERY 
mployees e are looking for an 
We are a dynamic retail food enthusiastic individual to HELPERS Oe Oe Gore IONS 


management company with the 
following immediate openings at 
our various locations: 

¢ Delivery Drivers 

¢ Cashiers 

¢ Line Cooks 

° Chefs 

¢ Kitchen Utility 

« Produce Clerks 

* Seafood Clerk 

* Grocery Clerks 

* Deli/Bakery Help 

* Assistant Managers/ 
Ben & Jerry’s ice Cream 


Hours are flexible 


Excellent salary and benefits package 
are offered. 


BELMONT - COHASSET « MASS. AVE. « 
CHARLES ST.» BURLINGTON - 
MARBLEHEAD - DEVONSHIRE - 

WESTON - CONCORD 


E/O/E 











fill a full time office man- 
ager position at our fur- 
niture store on Mass. 
Ave. Strong communica- 
tion and organizational 
skills required. Good sal- 
ary and benefits. Come 
in to fill out an applica- 
tion or call for an ap- 
pointment. 


Crate&Barrel 


1045 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
547-3994 








Part Time/Full Time 


WAITERS 
WAITRESSES 
LINE COOKS 
DISHWASHER 
BAKER 
Montilio’s Bakery is 
growing and needs 
people to work in the 


train you and give you 
the hours you need. 


Please call 267-4700 Ask 
for Michael 





jobs listed above. We will | 





Counselors needed to work with mentally 
retarded and physically disabled adults in 
group home environments located in Wa- 
tertown and Waltham area. Degree and/ 
or related experience preferred but not 
necessary. Flexible hours available, in- 
Cluding afternoon, evening, and weekend 
positions. Good salary, good benefits, ex- 
cellent opportunity for training and ad- 
vancement in this growing human service 
agency. 


For more info call or send resume 
to: 


Rosemary Cooper 
BEAVER BROOK STEP INC. 
124 Watertown St. 
Watertown, MA 02172 
926-1113 

E/O/E 


























3000 

List. $16,040 - $69,230/yr. 
Now Hiring. a 
805-687-6000 Ext. R-1953 





= 00 PER a co 
pol Send S aanaened. 
stamped envelope for - 
ea k As- 
sociates, 95-B, Roselle, 
NJ 07203. 

P.R. AND CUSTOMER 





8 

2 
¢ 

§s 











Permanent. - 
ing poet <b pay & 
cond. 868-8100 after 2pm. 


Delivery person on ail terrain 
Boston 


bicycle downtown 
week days. $7.00 an hour. 
423-6532 





























MOUNTING TECNI- PLL 
ae Boston's 
scene seciy | FINANCE 
voowonng aes ce | = YOU 
perp acompetitive no 
excellent benefits - 

SBertn cate Pai NO MONEY 
GET PAID TO 20 deka vi a 0 
WATCH THE 

NEW CHOOSE FROM. 

Video Monit Cali Joyce John for 

io an apening do ons night shift pre-approved credit. 
Samant" | 369-6800 
Brad 266-212 

PAID 

VOLUNTEERS wes ating 14h CAVALIER 
oT en ke oe aN 

CALL 726-1871 482-6029, 
part-time fal work aval rwart rstproo siver w/bl 
Brookline. Steve 734-2272. ae 94500 Ton 702 aA 

INTERIOR 1968 CHEVY 

PLANTSCAPING MALIBU 

Foliaire/Boston seeking 2 door, 250 6 cyl, excellent 

responsible ind als to maintenance record. 


maintain tropical plants in 
city and suburbs. FT/PT 
positions available, good 
benefits and salary, 
car a plus. Cali Paul at 
357-5255. 


INTERIOR 
PLANTSCAPING 
responsible 





Cc 





DISHWASHER NEEDED 
for small cafe. $5/hour. Flex- 
ible hours. Call Lois 
566-1088 Wed-Sat after- 
noon 


DJ's assistant- reliable per- 
son to help mobile DJ. Some 
exp & car necc. Send resume 
Phoenix Box 1848. 


ROADIES 
Earn extra cash 
sical instruments throughout 
Mass. Must be avail. on call. 
For info.: 1-334-2025. 


HIGH EARNINGS! 
Do you have what it takes to 








mu- 





photo 
land! Experience preferred 
but not necessary. Training 
program available for quali- 
fied candidates. 


eed HOURS 


GROWTH POTENTIAL 
Call today: 438-3338. 
TYPESETTER 
Experience preferred on 
Varityper 7 or 6400. 


Should type 60 words -per 
minute. Call Cynthia at 
492-6300. 








RAPIDOGRAPH/ 
Flexible 


proficient/Ink, at 
Jack 266-6363. 


Farts P I ae 
apps for operator. Y Not? 
Rite’ 923-9629. keep trying. 
Hi woman needs 
aides: Will train. All shifts 
avail. 625-6049. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE? 
Paid Volunteers sought for 
research study involving 2 

wk. hospit lon ¢ ), 
call 732-6631 for details. 


WASTEISA 


TERRIBLE THING 


TO MIND 
Work with GREENPEACE to 


must be 
ng. Call 














stop toxic waste production. 
Earn $11000 to $18000/year 
on our out-reach 


education 
team. Hours 2:30-9:30, Mon. 
thru Fri. FT/PT and careers. 
train. Call Peter at 
576-1650. 





Pie: se call 
ae Cambriage _ 


Ave., Cambridge MA o2tae. 
876-3253 


PART-TIME 


SECRETARY 
Need an intelligent, re- 
sourceful man- 


age the personal business of 
@ successful , 
Flexible schedule. Call 
244-0102. 





eeny 


t atten- 
titive to detail, to maintain 
tropical plants. Full and part 
time. Call 523-2515. 





salary; 
Training, travel, and ad- 


000 miles, new trans- 


parts aut. $300. Cali 
643-4570. Leave message 

CITATION 19860 55k mi 4dr 
H/B, ps, pb, Exc cond, 


stereo mnt 
inspected $1600 b.o. 
965-4947 








Cutlass Supr ‘72, 8 1k, lux int, 
pow depend, great 
student car priced to sell 





For sale 1956 DeSoto 4 door, 
$1000 Chris 617-485-3344 


FAIRMONT Wagon 1979, 4 
door, new clutch, carburater 
and radiator w/ A/C, FM and 
cassette, excellent condition 
$1000, evening 522-2597 











vancement. FT/PT 
423-4661. 

RETAIL SALES 
Busy pushcart leather 


goods in front of Filene’s 
(Dwntwn ) needs ag- 
gressive, prongs jy 
responsible, sales help. 

ous shifts avail. $6.00 PLUS. 
734-3177. 





SALES HELP WANTED 
The Holidays are coming 
fast, they'll be here 


p.d.q....and if you need some 
xtra Cash, we've got the job 
.Day time hrs are 
just fine, and nights will 
always do...So give a call or 
come on by, we'd like to hear 





WAGON 78 
Copper, standard shift, 
pa ty | stereo. Lovingly 
cared for by single owner, 
$800 or best offer. Cali 
655-4993 eves. 
ot gg 1985 Mint cond. 
aa ion milage Mi con 
pn ust sel 
92,000. Call 894-7939. 


Ford Escort, ‘82, 4 dr hatch. 








364-; 
ext 5190, eves 734-1479, 




















from you. C.C.Hoss, The 
Mall, Chestnut Hill, FORD FAIRMOUNT 
244-1280. 1978. Yellow, automatic, 
AM/FM, 2 door, clean. 
aciticing pon MINOR WORK, but 
downtown Boston seeks can be pheewigd at low cost. 
part-t administr: Best offer vf ss me 
sisstant. Flexible to bomb A nam int 
227-4616. eves at 1-532-2818. 
ALE: FORD Must. 1975. li 2-dr. 
SALES & htchbck. Runs grt, iks grt in 
STOCK/INVENTORY & out. $1000 or best 
Call 7: for your test 
Full and ny he A 4 drive t 
available for est s! 
om am enwtigee. | MUSIC: 
eo AND THE 
TELReVEe AGAINST oie ARTS ve 
TORS SESC TOCA tones dence 0. im 
on public interest lobby, instruction, instru- 
seeks articulate telephone ments, musical services, 
callers for its’ emsronenen tal studios 
campaigns. W 
to hein guarantee safe 78 OLDS ¢ CUTLASS 
aciean environ-  8-cy! wit! 


at 292-4810 


Waitress a three 
nights a week 


saurant 
Boston, 
338-7528 or 





Geonn A 
S5pm-12: 30am 
423-0043 





Wanted Housekeeper 2x 
mo. (maybe 4x) must have 
refs. Prud. area. Larry or 
Chris, 236-0002. 


WORK A HOME 
Make up to E. weekly 
newspaper articles 
for magazine editors. Will 
pay up to $25 each. Apply 
now! Call refundable. 
213-391-0711 ext. 3409. 


_ pac ERNRRE IME 
fata 
WANTE 





- Call 492-7767 


VOLUNTEERS 


PROJECT PLACE 
teers needed for hot- 








Local hunger relief org, flex- 
ible part tine driving, Uiting, 
EOE call for application 


can £62000 ee 





MESSENGER s 
Has openings for full and 


part time bicycle to 
work through fall and winter. 
Apply in person 553 
Boyiston Bos- 





1 4 Brighton Ave. Aliston 
MORNING 
DELIVERY 

Newspapers to B. Bay 

no car, : 
lve msg, 





9-12 noon, 
357-5518. 











71 CHEVY NOVA 6 CYL 2 dr, 
auto trans. 1 owner. Great 
engine 102k new tires, 
exhaust, radiator, snows 
reliable. $800. 275-4717. 


4 Ford Mstg 4-spd H back 
iow miles good cond 4 cyl 
AM/FM cane, $3,300 or b.o. 
Dy 482-5034 eve 232-9545. 
82 MERC LYNX: 2 dr, iftbk 
bik w/ red int, 4 AM/FM, 
condition, or BO 
84-2044 or 491- 








fi 


sh 





gy bell gins and s° Stee 
Ox. al 
gob-eesa. 
1983 OLDS 
FIRENZA 
1983 Olds Firenza-SxX 
, 2-door, hatchback, 
one owner, — mi, auto 
trans, 


power steer., power 
brakes, A/C, AM/FM stereo 
cassette, steel-beited 








PONTIAC Sunbird, 1978 4 
speed 6 cyl bik w/ tan landau 
& interior 2 snows $1500 call 
395-0207 





THE BOSTON PHOENIX 

INTRODUCES A_ HEALTH 
AND COUNSELING 
SERVICES SEGMENT TO 
OUR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING MENU. 


DENTAL, DIET AND OTHER 
SERVICES. 





CAR 
LEASING 





New and Used 
Lowest Rates 





CALL 





Furst 
Financial 
Corporation 








738-0044 





eek ate 
FOREIGN 
‘7880 Honda Civic 4 cyt 5 


exhaust 
—. new eng 
pore nothing, $1450: 
587-6945. 





1980 MAZDA 626, $2500, 4 
door, 5 spd., gd. cond., (h) 
254-3462, (w) 642-3607. 


1984 HONDA ACCORD LX, 





Cellular 
phone. 36K mi. $7500. Camb 
492-4842 


1985 TOYOTA MR2 red with 
all extras only 9,000 miles. 
$10,000 -_ Cali 9-5 at 








Scott, 752-4663 
347-7441 (eves) (dave) ra 


73 Volvo 142, Sige vn Taeoncorg 
work, 
$200 or bo. Cau! 








In great 
asking $950 52256748. 
76 AUDI FOX, light biue, 








78 Toyota Corolla liftback. 5- 
spd. excellent, AM/FM 
stereo, AC & heat. Great city 
car Must sell. $1000 or bo. 
731-3566 


ee BAT. 





B-210 


mi, ee 
cae on go very weil. 
Call Brad at 787-8941 after 
6pm $900 





‘80 Nissan wgn 5 spd., rbit 
eng., w/ 50,000 mi., nds 
minor body wk., runs vy. 
well, $900 OBO. Jennifer, 
438-7705. 


Hatchback: speed, 40K 


miles, sunroof, AM/FM, 

lock, 5-year un- 
warranty. 
i 262-0507 





limited mil 
$5700 or B.O. 
eves. 





Alpha Romeo- 1976 alfetta oo 
pe rebuilt 


best offer. 
628-3968. 


$5,500 oA 
Call Dave 





Audi Fox 76 70000mi 4-sp, 

rbit eng, many new 

$1750/bo. 884-4776 

Audi Fox Wagon, 1978, very 

good condition, well main- 

| mye and reliable. $900 or 
best offer. 265-4637. 








BMW 635 CSI, 1986: Red 
with black interior, auto- 


matic, showroom 
Eves 352-8231, 
395-81 06 ask for Chery 


ww AABENT 7 o.000 Mt 


ie 2 Froze, Fine 
For” Parts. 1-4564, Lve 
Msg. 


— ered A. M.. _— 


pent well copes , ond. 
$2000 orb/o 7: opt 9a, 


DATSUN 200 SX 
1981 in EXCELLENT CON- 
DITION. Includes AM/FM, 
new tires, very clean and well 
kept, red with red interior. 
You must see this car. A 
bargain at $4800 . Call Harry, 

26-7184 4:30 to 12:00 
midnite, or 744-5594 11AM 
to 3PM days. 


DODGE COLT 1976 Good 
condition. Depend: 














able, runs 

excelient. Needs no work. 
$750. Must sell. 

message, 731-5760. 

FIAT X19 1980 In fe 

shape, 38k miles, AM/FM 





cassette, used summers 
only. $2500. Call 254-6494. 





T BUY 
hed B 1972: Looks great 
ne good. $650 or b/o. 9-7 
H ved ti 262-7371, after 7 
262-2749. 





1080 Breen we. 
brakes, clutch & exhaust 
tem M-gd body AM/FM 


ee w/ = 


Susan $54- 2087 


HONDA ACCORD 
Beppe es 
dition. Proven computer 
print outs of service check- 
. Runs beautifully. 
AM/FM, A/C, rust proofing 
and — © tires, $5000, 
interested, 


a if 
872-7614 lv message 


Honda wy ss Ex mech, 
body, 5 radials, 
AMEM. ‘ples to sell- 
$1100, 666-1434. 


HONDA CIVIC 1981 1500 
GL5 spd new clutch frnt 
& tires. Needs tail 
& muffier. $1400/bo 

731 Bam to 1pm. 
Honda Civic ‘81, AC, Sspd 


pee body, runs exc, $950, 
44-9318 eves. 

















offer 232-2280 after 5pm. 


1981 pg 210, low mile- 
— cond, new tires, 

/FM, +h ee $2200 or 
bo. 773-095 


MAZDA RX 7 1981, Light 
blue, black interior. Exc 
cond. Sun roof, AM/FM w/ 








118k miles. Must 
sell. ing $4500 or b.o 
Robin 2 wk 




















AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES 


S_8.0,0,5.8,0,5.0,9,0.0,9,0,0,5,0,0,0,0,0,5,5,0,%,5,5,0,0,0,0.0.0 5,03 
Seauaias 


Just Deliver ed! 


The all-new 1987 
SHADOW 
od AN 


abe” 


‘ 









‘ 


America’s - first Mid-size 
Compact with 45 
standard options! 


$7881 ... 


Or lease for $159 per month 
48 payments x $159 = $7639 


Order in 


the ‘8&4 









$95 


> el es 
@ hy," IT \ ‘ais 
‘olate 
prices 


pa Silver Lake 


1[@\e) 





Route 9 ®@ 


35-6666 


s Se 





D 150 Pickup 


The all-new 1987 


DAKOTA 


America’s first true Mid- 


size Pickup! 


$7683 del. 


Or lease for $149 per month : 


















48 payments x $149 = $7159 


our choice of color. 


+r Er \¢ 
4 


83 


—_ $ or lease for 
l 99 ve th 
Vee 48 paymentss<$ 99=$9552 


#73210 


Dodge's 


1/2 mi. W. of Rt. 128 @ 


SUPer 


Tess 


Be it _ Silver jake Dodge ha: 


Ye £E nd S: 


going on NOW! 

Dro iba <-)ahe| mele Mm mO-laalelaliicoeiiele) 

Bruins Executive Cars @ All New 
1986’s at SUPER SAVINGS!! 


NO MONEY DOWN 
ON LEASES* 









New England’s Official #1 Volume Dodge Dealer 
for 1979-80-81-82-83-84-85 and first 9 mos. of 1986! 


2a) 


fob zeolan ee mal-\\ Ae me mile ea 20-1010 eif|e)(- 
only now al fol¥lo] sho om) Blelerete(ollaleRfohial-ial vale). 
i=) al @1- me [=100(e8 {| 0)|- mele [e]|almvion olU\ male) 
ol ere)le a)! 


Wellesley 


OPEN SUNDAY NOON TO 5 PM 


‘BEsepee@esepaeeseseeausaus Bee ae 2 ee ee eee ee 





> > 


















9861 ‘82 H3GO1L90 ‘OML NOILOAS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 






























~~—— = 
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© 1.5 LITER 4 CYL. ENGINE 
° FRONT WHEEL DRIVE 

© 4 SPEED MANUAL TRANS 

* POWER FRONT DISC/REAR DRUM BRAKES 
© INTERMITTENT FRONT WIPERS ° Sten ue RADIAL SPARE 

e RECLINING FRONT BUCKET SEATS etn 3h tale sr a uf REAR MUD FLAPS 

° SPLIT FOLD-DOWN REAR SEATS a SS a ee #a . ee * ELECTRIC REAR DEFROSTER - 


© GHILDPROOF REAR DOOR LOCKS 
e REAR SEAT HEATER DUCTS 

e 5 PASSENGER SEATING 

© SIDE WINDOW DEFOGGERS 













OVER 50 
NEW 
HYUNDAI 'S 
IN STOCK 


AT 
DIFFERENT: 
PRICES 










2 ORDER IN 
YOUR 
CHOICE An. 


OF COLORS~aRM Re & 



























60 month closed end lease. $88.10 X 60 months = $5,286.00 
Limited mileage. refundable security deposit required. nsurance, 
State and local taxes not included. Purchase option available 









700 BROADWAY -RT.99:MALDEN, MA 324-7000 
LEASING/RENTAL DEPT. DIRECT LINE 324-7015 
RPPROVED AUIO REPAIRS MON-THURS 9-9 FRI.9-6 SAT.9-5/SUN.12-5 RPPROVED AUIO REPALRS 




















CONSIDER IT SOLD WHEN 
YOU SELL IT THROUGH 
THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIHEDS 









































lf you want to sell your stereo, camera, computer, car, furniture, or fur coat, don’t spend 
more money than you'll make from the sale. The Boston Phoenix Classifieds are read by over 
400,000 readers every week — readers who may be looking to buy what you are selling. 


Best of all, when you run your ad for two weeks, if you don’t:sell it, we'll keep running your ad 
FREE until you do. 


The Boston Phoenix Classifieds. One of the few guarantees in life. 


Pi THE BOSTON 


To place your ad, call 267-1234. 


Mastercard, Visa, and American Express accepted. 





“Ad must be purchased two consecutive weeks in 
advance. Ad will run FREE as long as you Call 
Wednesday by noon to renew. Guarantee does not 
apply to all categories in classifieds 














arnt) 


























as Corolla 1976 
liftback, 5 


or dopa new part tenon par $008 


Toyota gr 1976, 4 
door, only 85,000 mi., great 
new 


condition, many 
$700 or best 
1-251-1176. 


Toyota Stariit 81, 5 spd, 55K, 
, moon rf, AM/FM 

brown, 
1 





offer. 





40 
cas, 





Volvo 122S 1967 Needs 
. interior 5 

best offer, 329-7335. 

vw -p 1971 runs 

Needs new muffler $300. 

524-7449 efter 6pm. 

VW Bug, ‘71, rebuilt engine, 

new . tires, 

stereo, ski racks, $650. 

899-3785, aft 6:30 pm. 


Red, 1900 miles oF rebult 
engine, new muffler, brakes, 
Clutch, seat covers, 


" seat- 
belts, in con- 
dition. $97: or 88 e077 128 
VW GTI, 1983, biack/red, 
AC; Sunroof; w/ 


excellent con- 
or B.0. Peter, 














cassette, 
dition, 
497-822 


VW JETTA GL ‘85: 4 dr, 





The Phoenix personals; 
an concept. 
is ‘safest, most 
contr way to meet 




















Reservoir RE 277-0034. 


BRI: Nr Brkine line, 2br, frpic, 
ay fis, 3 — to T, 850 sq. 
$950/mo inci ht/htwtr, 
ae, gag de Nights 
232-7406 ask for Curt. 














class brick bidg. Fully 
carpeted, cab . 
tile bath. Off street prkng. 

1 bdrm $575-650. 2 bdrm 


$700. No Fee. 
CONDO WORLD 734-0511. 





JAM PLAIN: Lrg sunny 1 
Bdrm $550 hid... 
$665 34-4200 





JP: ; 
in good Lvrm, 
fet . in 

hrdwd floors. $765. 
Nov't. 524-6575. 














$595 Incl ht/hw. Good for 2 BRKLN: Cool Cow. Spac 2-3 
people, cple. 2 biks to T in bdrm in 3 fam, ae JP: Spac. 3 bdrm, mod. kitch 
oS Ee ge 
spc. 200. Avi . » . 
ALLSTON ONE MONTH'S 
FREE RENT, NO FEE: Newty 71-9640. Cynthia. 522-0746. 
renov bidng, sunny, 3 bdrm, mange: = eR ws  Arling- 
new kitchen & bath, hdwd Clean, bright, renovated 2br. ton line, 4 bdrm, 2 baths, 
D/D. Deck, off-st pkg, w/d, wiw hdwd many ‘ 
Unheated, $525-$1050 Sa Set ent .. W/D, $1200 mo., 
1 1 391 4. 
DOR: 5 rm apt, compl renov MEDFRD (Winch line). 
FALL DISCOUNT in beaut 2 fam Vict home. Gri ig, 6rm apt. 
SPECIAL: 15% Conv to Red line. $625+. trans. FP, proh, ; 
OFF FEE WITH 296-7131. $850, 547-4536. 
THIS AD 
Offer not valid with any other 
discount. 
BACK BAY 


SO. Reyer 


1 bdrm Condo on side street 
with washer/dryer .in unit. 
gourmet 





Roofrack, grt q 

$1700 or b.o. 1-657-3957. 
VW Rabbit L, 1962, Excell 
cond., well-maintained, 64k, 


white w/ blue cloth inter., 4 
sun 





a 





vw ‘T1, rebuilt 
good tires & 


ong, new pant 
waa any na Parts. $750 





~~ 72 DATSUN 510 
~~Good condition $350 or best 


offer. 367-3313 





VANS & 
TRUCKS 


1983 FORD 





or 
payments. John 


52-7667 or 742- 
Chevy Van, ‘76, rebuilt en- 
terior, aang $1 $1800 

, or 


FORD 150 CLUB gee 
WINDOW VAN, short 


take 
Call 
5662 











base, man 3sp, PS, 56K mn 
$4800, JP 522-5872 
GREEN VAN 1970 Ford E100 








WIRED FOR CABLE 


BETTY GIBSON 
ASSOCIATES 
556 TREMONT ST 
426-6900 





























15,000 mis bik w/fariring. Gd closets, over 
. Nw trs & batt. 2 himts large closets, sun 
mn stn views, close to T $77 
¢ 7 1K to 
Le vat = wN Boston Realy Group 
1 
hetmets and cover 277-0267 roll 
cover 
BOSTON: Parker Hill- 
Om or Scott ai area. 3 bdrm, 
1985 Kawasaki 900 Ninja wood firs, gas heat, 
Red&bik, ex cond, — hot . $650/mo unhtd 
Detector, mat” sell, $3200 — 
lor 
: wkdys hwkinds  208ton, Peterborough St., 1 
ag bdrm, sunny rms, wooden 
firs, nice area, $610 mo., 
73 YAMAHA GP 338 snow- 731-0665, eves. Avail im- 
mobile twin carbs, recently. med. 
tuned only 1100 miles, this 
sled was barely used 6 
original owner, never 
snowed ag in. South 
Eastern ‘ery —. 
dablie machine. all 
232-5153 
aaa ne 1984 Meooe, You be « 
536-; because of race, 
or b.o. 2723, tv mag. aa aa oe ae 
tionality, age or marital 
MOTORCYCLES status. 
1983 Yamaha TT 600 co a tee "4 
900 mites, Brand nd ’ toe your o guar: 
1200. 1985 Kawasaki any or 
ci eco ’ pea that is publicaly offered 
March ‘86. Liquid anywhere. 
List: , will sell for winteaniee . The 
$1995. — CBX-1100cc, meh 
condition, mites | {a 


cat Mie at 627-2787 











SOMERVILLE EAST: 3 
rooms $575 with heat. Near 
T. 628-3858 after 6 
SOMERVILLE/Porter Sq: 
3min wik to T, 5 br, mod 
kit/bth, $1000, 696-2270. 
pica y es opal W.: 2 bdrm 
mod bright sunny walk 
to Tufts and Red line. 
$750/mo. No fee. 628-0856. 
SOMERVILLE WEST; 
nr Davis T, newly rnvid, huge 
pee yori W2W crptng, 

util, eves/wknds 
6ze-ree7, wkdys 739-6700 

for Mindy. 











W ROX/ROSL: mod clean 


& 3bdrm w/prkng. 3628 
to $950. 3o7-2848 


ERIS 
APTS. WANTED 
US LIVE 
Grookine, We are a couple 
(both work ). 
REWARD Please 
call 739- 
For 3 barn apt near Pond 
Arboretum Nov 1, no smoke 
coop. 524-3279. 








FLORIDA 
HOLIDAYS 
weekend 3 days 
2 nights includi 
airfare Fri., Sat. & Sun 
$169.00 


per person 


Midweek special 4 
days 3 nights 
including airfare Mon., 
Tues., Wed. & Thurs. 

69.95 


$1 

per person 
You will be lodging at the 
beautiful Surfrider Resort 


located on Rt. A1A Pom- 
pano Beach Florida. You 





Prof M 30 sks 1 bdrm apt in 
owner occ hse/sm bidg in 
Coolidge Corner. Resp, 


ulet, have refs. Scott, 
eves/wknds. 


31-8957 
Want 2br apt aes to 


Seoormor 267-87 104 ) 
mo. or 
965-2606 aft 9pm. stg 














the roommate 
th connection: 


New England’s largest computerized referral agency, 
since 1982. 





RECORDED INFORM 


(617) 262-4679 


BROOKLINE 
1469 Beacon Street 
(Coolidge Corner) 
iden MA 02146 


open Monday-Saturday by appointment 





* 





DORCHESTER: 3bdrms, 


$650/mo+, 1 block to 
Shawmut T, hd wd firs, bay 
windows, prkng 436-7829 e 





6 
home apts w/hdwd firs, ~ 


natural 
vail now. 
Agent, 


china cabinets, 
woodwork, etc. A 
$650-700/mo. 
265-0440. 





so her ten hay Cozy 1 
bdrm, frpic in liv rm &b din 

rm. Gourmet kitch w/isiand. 
“¢ min walk: to T. $550/mo. 
Call 288-0378 





APARTMENT 
HUNTING? | 


to ston 
Phoenix on their 


from Steve and all 
the gang at Atlantic 














Dorchester, Columbia/Savin 
Hill: 7 room, 4 bedroom, 
11/2 bath, rennovated apt 
w/ and fenced yard. 
$775 +. utilities. 969-1586. 

DORCHESTER: fr lease 6rm. 





ex ref must be 
825-9151 student welcome. 
DORCHESTER: Neponset, 


tg 2bdrm duplex, renv 
w/mod kit & bath, hd firs, 


5 le st 
Wade se" 
1 bdrm 2 bdrm, hardwood 
floors, near Jamaica Pond, 
steam/excerise room, near 


T, all cents reduced. 
277-6879, 676-2699 








NO 
ton/Brookline Studios, 


bdrm $945 htd. Agent, 
738-0300 or 277-2229. 





OCEAN VICTORIAN 
--Cozy in 


Lynn. 
bdrm, ig ivrm, dr, bay win- 
dows, parquet firs, mod k+b, 
laund.rm, sec sys, prch, gar 
ee e's 
ig 3bdrm ar’ tvngrm, 

dr, study, w/w, k+ 1% baths, 
laund.+ stor. rms., porch, 

‘age, walk to beach, excei 
lor rmmts. $1050. 593-0031 
PELHAM GM cple seeking 
prof indiv. to rent. 1 bdrm apt 
in secluded home. 20 











ROXBURY/FT. HILL 
(THE NEW SO. END) 
Very attractive, renovated 





S.End: $100 fee, $495, no 
avail immed. 282-3251. 


SOMERVILLE: Close to 
Davis Squares. 7 


§ 
= 





Porter 

rooms on 2 levels, modern 
kitchen & bath. $1100. Call 
623-2530 Bremis RE 





ee Davis Sq: 


apt, very ig rm, 
cathedral ceil, skylites, 
tower, + loft, utilis 


inci, Avail Nov 1. 
497-2287 or 235-2002. 





STOREFRONT 
OWNERS, 
COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY OWNERS, 


TION LINE 


BOSTON 
520 Comm. Ave. 
(Kenmore Sere) 


Boston, MA 








2215 





Stoughton suitable for con- 
t cple, 4 rm, mod- 
ern, one cotta 
duplex w/ deck, W/D, dis- 

Vy. private. No 
pets, $750, inci ail utils. 
426-2679, 344-2921, 
542-5573. 


HOUSES 
FOR SALE 


FmHA, HUD HOMES from 
GOVERNEMENT! $1.00 pilus 
repairs. MASSACHU- 
SETTS/NATIONWIDE! 


information 
100/ 


recorded 
01-750-1 
1-501-750-1107 
Department T-390. 


_ 
' 
an 





GOVERNMENT HOMES 
U . Deling 


from $1 (U repair) t 

tax ; 

Repossessions... Cail 
7. Ext. H-1953 











avail, 12/1 call 782-9842 
ALLSTON/BRIGHTON- 
M/F, 








ALLSTON: Sk M/F for 
jog st semi- 

No smk/pets, 
$22: +, "Ve0-4923. 


ARL: Patkee teak at. 
. or T. 


veg, se-2008, stor, 
pug, oe Avail i now. 846-8204 
ARL-2F, 1M seeking 1M, 


30+ to share our 

playful oriented 
household. 4 

and easy access to shops 
and T. No smoke or 
$266 +. 641-3107. 











350-4530 " days, 648-5806 
eves 





rere 











M/F /macro coop. 
nonsmk:' 


bsolut 
547-5955 before 9am 


CAMB: Temporary short 
— oon for ? resp, consid, 

no pets. $365/ mo. inci all. 
M-Th 6-10pm h. ty 492-0285 


> 
a 








IT’S THE 


al ee 

| You cannot be denied 

ing because of race, 

color, creed, sex, 
tionality, age or 


status 


na- 


tee your rights to con- 








Equal opportunity and |, 
fair housing laws guaran- 











CAM/SOM Hvd/Un Sq: 
$220+ Fs 2 rms 1 Nov 1 Dec 








BRO NEESORUING, 
woman wanted to heip 
create a a coop, non sex- 


in W 


. En 
music, dancing, 
, na 
smki hsehid. Near T, 
$262.50 +. No cpis/ under- 
ry . Martin & co. 


3 











No pe' 
365-4252 8-10 wk nites ask 
for Brian 


E. ARLINGTON: Prof M or F 





to share sunny 2 
bdrm apt $375 + half util. No 
pets 643-4637 








ARLINGTON: A 
Ne ber 1. Hi 








E. ARLINGTON: Walk to 
























































hold of 3 
| ESET ARE PORNO ¢ Mass Av bus. Well-kept 
women & 1 man seek 5th 
COMMERCIAL BOSTON son to bhere | Vic- duplex w/ pkg. 3M sk M/F 
BACK BAY $250+ U 1st & last. Avail now 
ACE This top floor 2 bedroom has torial house in quiet pay lly 7 
tborhood. We have 1 . 
a sunny deck, ultra modern 
five ome from ; = ocean eee allowed J. Large Porches and 2 ae te vmmstenl 
tive $q. and airs -conditioning. ¥ Addi- , 
service and access to office ¢ average sized room. findhorn-oriented house- 
182,000 Exclusive ional closet available. 
equipment. Call Joyce at je $200 rake gg > $380/mo. 522-5721 
547-8302 > 
BOSTON SOUTH END 646-59 J.P.:2F, 1M 8k 1 thoughtful, 
LINCOLN: Quaint, beam ceil- The best buy in Boston! A ARLINGTON CTR. OM seek 27+ M to shr. beaut., spac. 
ing, office or art/ craft studio 2 bedroom home 4 hse. w/trpl, hdwd. firs, on 
at train stop. 500 sq. ft. with an extra room to get 1M to share 9rm 2 bath hse dead end st, nr. ARB. , T 
$450/month. Call 235-8895 away in. kitchen and = porch. beet. | prkilig, POND, 1 cat, no more pets 
fabulous root deck. All for — Shetnoone | 863- $600, a So 
CONDOS only $168,000 Exclusive 5044 ous Gnd " u 
A fireot peated 641-4258. JP: 2F sk 3rd iF A —— 
and a sunny deck all on ARLINGTON-F, 25+.. Gretenan Near T, pho. $380 
Appleton Street. What more = nonsmkr, to share 2 br 9. 
ARLINGTON could you want? $169,000 duplex. No pets. Pkg avail, nr incl heat. 524-0865 
bedroom, abaths. Modem) cesarean: NT AMET ia Rouse, Wr pond.  smok 
nd D . . se. Nr » 
kitchen with dishwasher ok. Avail. 11/1. $333 + util. 
disposal. Cathedral ceilings. We Rin at 21 ARLINGTON: Large, elegant 524.4338 eve. 
Heated garage. On T. Beacon Street r trom comfortable, 6-person 
Sidon orincioles. Senco to sis bod, cat Nowe nea, T oaks non eo pene banat © 
5581 aie y b 
wn he wn 25 on or before Dec 1. inci utils 25+ no 
BACK BAY: 2 bdrm penthse, $262/mo + utl. Call smokers/pets 524-2328 
city/river views, roofdk, in- 643-1307 eves or ask for —— ~ 0 1 
hse laundry/storage, pone HELEN LEVY francias at 237-7750 days. J.P. oy a ra ond 
owner $159500. Cail CENTURY 21CITYSIDE = ARLINGTON: Resp frndly F persuasion to share lovely 
267-2425, 603-673-7219 262-2600 to share exceptionally beaut- J.P. hse, yrd, dshwshr, w/d, 
BOSTON iful 1st fir of hse on 7 or T. Must } 4 clean and 
crnr w/busy but d No smokers or 
CONDO s SEARCH No guke(gste. $400 cats, $400+ low util. Call 
646-6; or 484-8541. = eves 
BOSTON BUYER/SELLER/| INVESTOR J.P.: Quiet resp nonsmking 
Nov for 2 4 
ri tog ACS BAY om nas hy ook any frter? Lanve Se oh en eas suet 
op ‘oom it to us. Let us save you the = [——— 
re deck, ultra modern time and trouble which adds pet 
pope bape ioitiocles, up to making and LEX: 1F/2M seeking F for in- 
money. Mr. Fiorenza dep hse, nonsmkr, no pets, 
$182,000 Exclusive 523- $300+, 862-8268. 
BOSTON SOUTH Chelsea: Nr Admiral Hill, new THE LEX: F/M 28+, _— 





BEACON HILL 
We have three homes at 21 
Beacon Street r 
$89,000 to $125, 
now! 


from 
. Call 


HELEN LEVY 
CENTURY 21 CITYSIDE 
262-2600 





hsptis etc., 115K by owner, 
668-5262 


2 bedroom condo. Rent w/ 
option to buy. $650 /mo, no 
utilities/fee. 846-8 156. 


E BOSTON: New 2 bdrm 





Boston. Walk 
monitor and much more. 
$139,900 or rent with option 
to buy. $750/mo. Cail owner, 
846-8 156. 





SO END: Newly renov sunny 
1 bdrm, new oak floors, D/D, 
tiled bath, irg kitchen, roof 
deck, laundry & much more. 
An excelient investment! 
Won't last. $82,500. 


Boston Realty Works, inc. 


139 Mass Ave. 
236-2062. 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


Guaranteed 
Classified 


Call 267-1234 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 














ARL: Prof workig F non-smkr 
to sh house on tree-lined st 
w/2 others. On T line. Sorry 
pking not avail. No more pets 
pis. incl ht. 646-7482 


ARL: Share duplex. Avail 





m 34, daughter's 
10. Kitty. Let’s talk. Carol 
643-6206. 


ing hse, no pets, drugs, 
no alcohol, $315+, 61-8917 


LEXINGTON: 1 mi from Lex 
ctr. off street prking, big 
ard, FP. Non smker, quiet. 

$265/mo + util 863-5732 








Looking for a GIG? Look ng 
for a musician? See GIG 
category in Music & the Arts 
classified department. 


NAHANT: Share ige beaut, 
furn, ocean front Vict. on 2.5 
acres w/ 3 others. 8 Frpis, 
more. Now thu June 30, no 
pets/ smokers. $423.50 
595-6243 





Waltham: Prof. M (38) seeks 
stable M (304) for large = 
Own 


attic, off- street parking 
Near T. Pets OK. Light 
smokers OK. Sexual orienta- 
tion not important 
inci. ht. Available Nov. 


Contact Preston at 
891-6615 between 7 p.m. 
and 10 p.m. 





se 


9861 ‘82 HABOLDO ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 
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NEEDHAM-Avail 11/1 M/F 
to share house $500 inc! util 
parking W/D D/D 964-1599 
leave message. 

NEWTON:2 prof F sk 3rd 





$383+ 625-3259 avail 1/1 


NEWTON/AUBURNDALE: 

3rd prof needed for renov 

3br house in resid nghbd. 1 

bik to Ig . [mile to 128 & 

Pike. $425. 964-1736, 
lipm. 








NEWTON: Beaut hse nr B.C., 
W/OD, off strt pkg, nr B-line T. 
Lg rm w/walk-in closet. No 
smkrs, no more pets please. 
$340+. Avail 11/15 or 12/1. 
964-1759 (E), 572-2848 (D) 


NEWTON/Chestnut Hill: 
sking 1 prof to shr ig 
2br/2bth condo, prkng, no 
smk/pets, $395+ util, 
469-4159. 


NEWTON CTR: 1F, ae 








like neighborhood. Has yard. 
porch, frpic, solarwater, 
W/D, hdwd. No pets/smoke 
$270+utils 527-1046 


BACKBAY 
Parking space availabie- 
for commuter. 
Rental available ri- 





Parking space for rent or 
sale available in Cieveland 
Circte. Com- 
area. Call 232-5153 
PARKING SPACE 
wastingien taro 

ion area. 
Will share or ‘rent. Call 
262-5978 days or 739-0869 
eves. 








Soe ann 
ROOMMATES 

19 yo a@room- 
mate for Jan 1st. Please call 
Mike, 789-5837. 





BELMONT: Seeking 














able. Rent neg call David call 











CAMBRIDGE: Looking for 
roommate (F) in 20's to share 
two bedroom apartment in a 











modern 

ideal location, 6 minute 
from Harvard 4 
Laundry, sunroof, and 
shared availabe. No 








Laundry bsement. 
B'ful area. 277-6828, 
Christine. Keep trying. 





3rd 

apt in Rosidale on major bus 
line $180mo + utils pref light 
or nonsmoker, 

prefered. 323-8641 - 


ALLSTON: 1F stu 1GM prof 
seeks 3rd rmmt. U b reliable 





porch. . No pets. 
Near T, bus. $278 % util ist & 
last req. 787-4081 avail now. 








BOSTON 
4BR apt to share. Rent fs, 
porch, view. Avail now, nr 


everything. $275+ ‘Agt 














NEWTON CTR: 2 F/ 2M, 30's 








semi-coop hse Quiet home, 
nr T, 1 cat no more & no 
smkg. $240 + 7519. 


prkg. 527-5728 





NEWTON-Renov Vict hse 
w/3 prof mid-30's, W/D, 


Oyo Bie cteaves. * 








NORTON: 1M/F to shar large 
lux new 2 bdrm condo near 
95. A/C, dishwasher. 
inc all. John 285-9259 


OVER 30 

SOM: Newly ee. cmfrt 5 
bdrm hse sk profsni neat 
clean M/F over 30. Quiet St, 
parking, yard, conv to 
MBTA. No ts, ti 
pets. $250+ ut 628-3282 
Prof in his late 30's wants 
irm w/acces to kitch or tbr 
apt. Call 267-67 10(days) or 
965-2606 aft 9pm 

s. 30 BOs 
SALgu SOMINe POS, 
w/d, cellar and | 

2 rmmts; /mo. 

Call Frank, days 741-3134 











i 








SOMERVILLE: 2M, 1F seek 
1F 25+ to join in semi-coop, 
t 





. ae no 
cigs/pets, $450+ 
util.635-0034 eves. 





S. SHORE: Work M 25, 
for M/F to Ig 
hme, no pets/smk, 

$350/mo inci util. 837-6003. 





WALTHAM: 1M & 1F seek 
2nd liberal F to share 8rm 2 
bath house. $300/mo + util. 
(Negotiable) 893-6665 


Aliston: M rmmte needed 
ASAP, shr 4br in 3 tmly, 
$275/mo + util, 782-6634 or 
254-6683. 





ALLSTON: Prof M, 28, to shr 
irg, quiet 2 bdrm apt (w/pkg) 
w/ prot/employed non 
smoker 11/1 $250 782-8011 
ALLSTON Safe area, nr T & 
. Need 1F, 25+ 











Allston: Spacious apt to 
share M/F 25 +., working 
person preferred, 5 + 
utils., heat included, 
782-5767, nr T, avail 11/1. 


ALLST: Rmmt wid M to 
share irg clean 2 BR apt. FT 
$300+ 


job, no 4 . 
Liberal/indpnt/no drugs. 
Avail now. 787-4315. 


ARL, E: F sks F 25+ 
oy +4 stud. for lovely 2br 
apt, $375/mo + util, looking 
for resp nonsmkr w/out pets, 
641-3308. 


ARL: F seeks F to share 9. 
sunny 2 bdrm apt. go bed A 
prch, sun rm. No g/pet 
avail immed. $337+/mo. 
646-3694 














ARL HEIGHTS: Prof M/F 
bdrm 


1 eves. 
ARL HGHTS: 1 F sks 1 F, 
prot/grad to share 2 bdrm 
$312.50 + mo. Laura, 
648-7515 eves. 


Arlington, E: For 11/15+, 
$325 + 1/2 util. F, 35 + cat, 
seek 


non-smokers, mature, 
resp. M/F, 30+, to shr 2- 
bdrm apt, nr T + 

area. 648-4106. 
ARLINGTON ig house w/ ig 
yard on quiet street nr T. Sm 
fam has bright rm for 
nonsmoker semi-veg $350+ 
648-6911 


ARL: Prof M/F wnted to shr 

















tennis, T, cntr, no 
smoke/pet. $250+ util 
648-6534 or 646-1037 
ARL:Sk wrkng F rmmt, 27+ 
for nice 3bdrm nr cntr. Nr T, 
no more pets/smoke, indie, 
$285+ 643-5950 





ARL/Spy Pond: 1 rmmte to 


shr 9 4br apt, Nov1, $325+, 





Waltham, 2 Prof M sk M/F to 
shr nice 3 bdrm hse in nice 
nhbrhd, no cigs, 11/1. 
$300/mo. John or Les 
894-7594 wkends or eves. 


WATER: nosmoke, prof 30+, 
to share, beaut, furn, hse on 
qt st nr bus $350 call 
926-2696 








WATERTOWN: 2M, 1W 
(28-37) seek bright, relaxed 
prof W for sunny coop on 
Camb line nr T. Share some 





WATERTOWN F TO SHARE 
4BDRM WS 3 OTHER, Pkg, 
No pets. $200 + util. For 
Nov. 1. 926-2417, after 5pm. 


WATERTOWN-M/F 24-35 











clean, L 
26+., no cige or pets, 
$175+., Avail 11/15 or 12/1. 
Nice place. 924-0481. 
WAYLAND: Shr spacious 
hse, 4br, 2 car grg, pool, prot 
26+, nonsmkr, no pets, 
$380+, 653-7751. 





ATTENTION 


RUNNERS: 
| want your old shoes. Need 
Etonic Allegros and Puma 
Elites in decent condition, 
any size. Will pay. Laura 
238-5371 


BACK BAY CONDO 
Mature respons M/F prot 
w/neat & quiet style to share 











utils. “emo. sec dep. Call 
587-9275, 4-10pm or x 
time on wknds. Ask for 








—America’s first & Most experienced roommate service! 
—More listings than many other roommate services in the 


— Twenty one years serving the public. 
—Open 7 days a week. 


Call 734-6469 or 734-6484 for details 


251 Harvard St., Brookline, MA (Coolidge Corner) 
Three months of service for $25.00 


Open: 9 a.m. - 8p.m. (Mon.-Fri.), 9a.m.-5 p.m. (Sat.), 11 a.m. - 
5 p.m. (Sun.) 


$5.00 off with this coupon 








nv 


BROOKLINE 3M seek 4th M 
near Beacon T. 2 = & 





, d/w. 
be quiet, clean, non- 
smoker!! Prefer pire | 
male 30. $250. 


324-7000 ask for Steve. 











BROOKLINE/COOLIDGE 
ORNER: 3 bdrm 


" spaceous 
apt avail for 2 M/F J, 24+ 
prof. $250 & $315 avail Oct 
. or T, and no smk. 








apt., 
11/1, no pets, nonsmkg F. 





CAMB/SOM: F seeking resp, 


s $2007" a 

> mo + sec, 
625-0154. 
CAMB/SOM: Lg rm avail, on 


T, priv bath, semi-frun, priv 
. Avail immed. $345+ 





rmmt to shr 2 bdrm apt 1 min 


Brighton/Brookline, 
f Laundry 

“ util. Call 536-0752 

6pm. Keep 


rmmte wanted i shar 





BROOKLINE: Grad/prof 
































BACK BAY: Prof F for 3br, 
2bth mdn apt. $553/mo plus 
util. Julle 247-4077(eve) or 
262-2300 x3334 (day) 


quiet 
w/own bath FENS-M 
$325+ 


BE 











BACK BAY S.END M or F 
wntd to share 2 bd with 35 








BEACON HILL 2F seek 1 
prot F, 25+, for sunny 3BR 

apartment. $300 per month 
including heat. Available 
12/1/86. Call 720-1906. 


BEACON HILL 
Sunny smail 2 bedroom $300 
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inct all non-smoker M/F call 
Michelle 723-4375 or Lesile 
523-3732 





WAYLAND sk Non-addict 
prof. rmmt to shr Country 
Home, pref F $400+ util, 
piano, dog 358-5228 





WESTWOOD: Prof sk non- 
smkng hsmt. 2 acres of land, 
weekly a. service. 
Avail now. 350/mo. 
329-3042. 


PARKING 
SPACES 
Allston: parking spaces 


$35/mo/ , Call 
254-6700 or 787-9600 6 Gays. 


BELMONT: 25-35 yr old prof 
M non-smker to shr nice 2br 


apt, convenient to public 
transp. $412.50/mo + ‘% util 
489-3786 





Belmont: 3 br, w/ 2M, 
$240+., furn., near T, quiet, 
sense of humour ap- 
preciated. 484-8046. 








BELMONT: Prof F mid-20's 
to shr 3br apt. wt 
non-smker. all pm 
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JP: Fem rmmt wanted to &. END: GWM, smoker, 35, 
share 2 bedroom apt nr T Sin pre’, some, cones. pe A 
and Pond. $380 inci util. Cali. BR lux apt. W/W, D&D, mod. 
John 524-7351 K&B fir-thru. $425; inci util. 
Avail now 437-4621 day. 
JP: F rmmt wntd to sh 266-0450 eve. 
apt w/prof F 30 and child 
Convenient loc., quiet S. END: M/F rmmte needed 
pref. No "sa78 patel ire 
incl util. 956-0320 wk, loc, $350/$375/mo + util, 
14-9284 hm. Lori. k 
P.: Large, beautiful, sunny S. Natick: F 23+ to shr 2 
nanan F. Kit/bth +. utils, ag ae 
$300/mo + util, cat en bi2-8611, eves 655-6163. 
Sorte Pu wont 
J.P.: M 25+ wtd to shr 5 exp 
newly renov ae oe OSmieme 
$260/mo, 262-3132 after 
incl, 171. 80 ENO: GWM ok same w 
JP: M and (fairly quiet) teen shre rm on 
con eat of Fe ay tone pen pS Senos 
pleasant 3 bdrm apt w/ natu- $450 utils, 266-5022 
$1057 uth 200-2081. after 
= Siene Terres On 
JP: M/F needed for 4bdrm EQUIPMENT? See Music & 
aoe Cane GS aay mate the Arts department 
. 522-2812 SOM: 2LFs with cats sk a 
JP: On Hyde Pk line. Wntd for pga tyl ghd 
: sunny nr v 
M/F 26 immed. Lv mess. 666-3872 


get 
‘ f 

395 
HH 
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mature M/F. Near T E for 3bdrm townhouse. 
inc! util. 522-7593 x-tras: Working frp! spiral 
strs No smoking or pets. Ex- 

LEXINGTON: Cozy cel loc 435+ elec. Call 
seeks 4th: F, no pets, no Andy/Dave 625-9476. 
smoke, no Ski- 

Call Jack, 
Nat or Lisa, SOM: 2W sk frndly indep 
LEXINGTON: F for 3 bdrm rt an 
hse, Ing rm, tpl, yd, 826-8012. 
Sr ees 
861- after 3:30pm pang yh 11-7 1M/F 20+ 
LOWELL: GWM seeks 
GM/GF roommate for Nov 1. wit. Reb 176-7098. 

2 bdrm SOM: Davis Sq. Near T 2F 
townhouse, Mustbe seeks M/F 3 BR 
neat and quiet. $297/month —_w/frpic $309 + util. Grd st or 

$297 security ‘% utils. Refs prot. Pi call 625-9725. 
req. 458-4872 after 5:30 ; ile, 1 F ks prot 
LYNN: 260 util inc! per mth. M/F 26 +. to share irg sunny 
ap eute. Wel oe, un pik pets, 
must req. . » nO 
599-9665 6-7 wknds. ASAP. noe iret ones ton. 
L, eves (ex- 
Maiden nr rte 1,2 prof M + 1 5 
dog seek M/F to shr 13 cept Tues. & Th.). 
apt, smking OK, SOMERVILLE: 2M, 1F sk 
$315 inci util. 321 M/F for pee | 
MALDEN. Ri a ted. a to smk/pets 
, Neat person 7 mos. 776-60 
to share rent. $225+ utils in oa ve i” 

















same to 2bdrm apt. 
/ “% util. Avail Nov 
15. Call 782-9075. 























: 
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31 sks 
siderate F 24+. Nr 99, 16, 
38, & Bus. No 
$250+. 391-4929. 


j i 


to shr ig apt. 

firs, skylights, porch. 
Fi 5 non- 
smoker or it smkr. $287+ 
666-8805 keep trying 





Somerville: rmmte needed in 
irg, 2 fir apt., 1/2 hr. from 
downtown. $300 mo. 
776-0675. 





Somervilie/ U sq., Bsmt, 
3BR, apt. w/ prkg. $288 +. 
phone., +. cable, per mo. 
Call Dave, 623-1265. Avail 
11/1. 

SOM F, 24+ as fifth in semi 
coop, semi veg hse w/3M 
(artist) and 1F politics. 10 
min to T, beaut, sunny. NO 
homophobes 628-2834 
$250+ 
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NEWTON CTR: 22-30 M/F, ment rm, shr small cozy 2 
professional, nonsmoker, to Person hse, $230 + utils, call 
share 3 bdrm duplex w/2M 5-1 1pm, 625-6432 Amy. 
wiw, on png SOM: Grad ‘stud end “cat 
oes Or to she ah 2b rs d 
NEWTON- Seeking 2 resp Oo as 
M/F rmmis. 208 4-huge no DIO, $387.50 + 1/2 util, CA 
smk kosher semi coop hse, Tova at 623-2263 or 
has it all! Call 965-2423 mssg. 
Non smok couple needs SOM: GWM 24 lookn M-or-F 
semi-quiet on convienent to Harvard, ail 
pAb 8 Ee teat gh pay oy gt 
place/neighborhood 250+ before , after 9, 
469-2422. 623-1065. 

TH END: Young m SOM: Near Porter Sq. F 33 
cease tant temas sks F 24+ for apt. No 





434-0670 742-4328 
$500/mo. 
Perm r companion 

















i 





GM for 
rmmt, UMass area, line, 
reasonable rent 338-7037 
Seek ind woman to share 2 
extra rooms in my hse in dor 
mw T share K, B, LR, dk 
$375/mo. 643-4880 
day or eve. 











M( shr 
6+ rms w/F & 2 cats. $375+ 
SOM wnted, SWM 






























































































































































































































































































































































































Waltham artist to live w/ GM TWN: sunny Have2REMtickets, Sat. Nov TS 
28 and 28M 22+23 in ade cat ik prea e COCKATOOS isi, balcony, want to trade MARTIAL ARTS 
spacious 2 1% mi to ), yd, pkg, Greater suipher creested _ for Sun. Nov. 2nd. 523-0786. COPY os 
bus $150+ 891-5259 +, Veltory 266-1818 “ext Ask for Stan ree Word . 
clean 5 Catt Cave . demo 7:45 free fitness class our specialty. let- 
bdrm apt share with WM 31... WRETWN: M/F rome to sh = Nov twanttotredetor2éun 6:30 Shelley's studio 3 Ap- ters, theses, term papers. 99 
$250 ht incl. Prkn Sbr apt on FREE GAT- male gray, fixed, pleton St., Boston. info: Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge 
_ g shwehr 300+. aan lov _2. Call Mike days 492-7767 
728 eves & tabby, all loving 458-74 84-6951. 92 
xa ET pee singie-cat stable home. A RPE 
clue vane fe oa DATING 
Sane A 128. a aus FREE KITTENS: 2 adoreabie TRAVEL MEDITATION 2 “GAY MATCHING 
ane Oi Sune orz0%  LORENT ___ moving home, call PRIVEAWAY SERVICE Daly meditation, Monty aches tee Tease” on 
516. ARTISTS NEEDED : West and Thursday 8pm. Call mutual preferences for age, 
race, 
WALTHAM: Prof SWM ~ Art techer looking for work- LOVING CATS Auto Caravan 416 Main 576-3229. physical attributes, and 
22-30 for 2 bdrm to share lux . Non-live in ok. Bos- Hi mem- Street Woburn more. No 
condo wipleno. Price nep. pony 893-1223 ber aliergic! Neutered and LEAVING IN 2 WKS Doug 497.08 19 P* $30. Call for free brochure. 
pout. Gres — oe WITH OR WITHOUT _ ieee TS. COMQUEST 
Sandy eve 522-7151, day 
‘altham/Winsor . 
wait nor Vi. MIO Back BAY Beacon St. Fur 727-9500 ext 47 Gung 0. Cle yO MISCELLANY 
prking, close to 128, $407 rooms Siamese blue pointkittens,4 wooden sloop to 
heated, 899-3785 baths w-kitchenettes $11 mo., CFA champion lines, Chessepeke or to FREE TUTOR 
. $170 weekly. 266-7276 RE ‘ from make for the Bahamas f for adult gradu- "MAKE YOUR 
Zor. apt-Quiet.trees,poot, Boelon Somervie ire, ew ald couple of months. Could use Bunctuate STi car sel CLASSIFIED 
mt No ewhipet 03° kitchen, 2 mo. min, sec. SKIING time and are up for this kind S29 teneg old pro & WORK HARDER 
dep., $75 a wk, 626-2167 of adventure. Prefer harty wants to help. Leave FOR YOU! 
Wanted: person to shere en 1 exp. Don't want bi romance, messages on computer at PLACE IT 
pes gate A eA Brookline: Mature, aa Main Ask for Richard 925-9806. 406-71 
straight rent negotiable ible F to live in and $139 pp in our own mountain FOR MORE THAN 
aa ae or F maint "3190" = oot refs private. rentals. Call country boys ip partner ONE WEEK... 
25-35 to share 2 bath house 469-0715 462-0007. Paul 1 SERVICES Take advantage of the 
ir ace your 
town on T = Senay. CHELMSFORD GWM cpl FOR * 4 excellent LATO ARR SE commercial ad tor more Yhan 
Mstr BR let eal $400 ihe has furnished room to rent in : ACADEMIC one insertion. One survey 
i condo with kitchen and taun- Classified driver, M/F, 40-65, Europe showed that more than 50° of 
util. Brian 846-9679. 4-8 wks, Sept-Dec ‘86. Fly- SERVICES our advertisers received the 
ary P Age gad Display drive, car paid, Box 4374, majority of their responses 
fter the nd rance o' 
Piwe'y ——yihtayi yd drus str act ape same call Rates Portsmouth, NH 03801 - riters' ox 
Winthrop home near T and 256-1756 : oe Ve * Unblock. Achieve Excellence Phoenix 
center, avail. Oct 15$275+ = PLYMOUTH: Ocean front Call ee ee aides a fonto with “Kathleen Spivack. Classifieds 
ut!. 646-2697 Rich retreat for couple, non- buy. Call Martin 24 Phone (617) 926-1637 967-1234 
WATER: GWM sks rmmt smokers. $300/mo. 536-5390 . 7 
apt. Furn. except, your for Peace 
pegs goed cds + Re, . 224-3696. 
util. 8q trolley park ROE RIERA 
eee ~=«SEASONAL Picture This! 
WATER: Nonsmkr F to shr 2 ENT. 
ce hn i eRe 
prkg, conven. loc. KILL j 
3328+. No lense 924-3341 Share members needed for Prompt photostat service at 
° winter season. Spacious . ‘ : 
WATERT Yi Bops puna excl location. Gordon reasonable prices, with no hid- 
pkg nr T. Sk wrkg prsns 25+ x tans gage d Li h 
garme aval Wt 8 tari, Andy en extras. Line shots, half- 
+/mo. 924-6057. Killington Ski House share 
WATERTOWN: 10 min to H members needed for winter tones, reverses and acetates. 
ca Looe on i to eee pene | pa group, p - : n 
spacious se. erry, < - 
widesigner &radioreng. m/e Spacious hee, yar osition stats from slides; spe 
ialt ning, including line 
WATERTOWN: 2F to share ee a ee Claity screening, g 
semi-indep hshid, on he : : 
Sem cess. Rd, W/O. dehwah, screens and mezzotints. 
open-mindedness a eg 
$187.50+. No MAINE Cozy ee — 
Cali 926-3955 avail for peaceful week 
WATERTOWN 2 prof seek °F, longer all furnished. Fie 
non-smoker to share mod- SAAINe Cozy Ocean house 
ern 3bdrm_ townhouse. avail for peaceful weekend 
ae eee longer all furnished. Fire- 
Watertown/Belmont in: F 30 place. 207-338-4408 
sks quiet, respons. F to 
share beaut. large, sunny,2 PROVINCETOWN 
BR in house w/ pkg, frpic Don’t miss this sunny brand 
O/W, porch, yerd, sun rm ne 2 bed 2 beth fully 
cat. No rs. + rnished lo. lo . 
924-7892, eves/wkends. town. Parking available. Enlargements and reductions 
or season. 
WATERTOWN: Room avail ‘ b) fe) 
ei Eeact tien lettas Gall Beth at Ross and Volpe from 20% to 300%. For 
bdrm apt w/1F near Camb . H ® 
on bus ine, avaiable ow WINTER further information, call 
pets. 
923-4171 STORAGE 536-5390. 
WATERTOWN SQ; M/F to SP 8Ce available tor car or? 
shr 2 io. — w/ pch, yd, 
off-at bus, Charles a 
E- a i 926:3154. SUBLET. Phcenix 100 MASS. AVE. 
Wat {Share brand ~~ (Third Floor) 
- Geote ps conte. Beacon Street, avail 14/1 Typography BOSTON, MA 02115 
nr T, $880, hted, 926-0321 per. prkg. sebdmo ‘ ve 
eves. call Wendy 247-8172 
WATERTWN: Nr Harvd Sq. BRI: Furnished 2BR apt con 
3br apt sks 1M 26+, heart temkties 3 oon cae WE HELP YOU LOOK GOOD 
nonsmkr. Reas rent. Avail incl heat. Call Debbie 
immed. 926-8988 W266-8200 X43 h 787-2883 
WAT- Amt needed 26+ as | will exchange COOLIDGE 
4th in prof, quiet, Indepen- § CORNER rent control studio 
enchars, SITS+uth ME teen oeen oom bess 
smokers. +u . ton, Bri, Gamb, 5 
6pm-10pm ONLY 923-2265. 232-8097. WANTED GAY MEN & 
Small (6-8) estb Boston area GET IN TUNE LESBIANS! 
War. aor al 26+ as JP: Qmo, 12/1 ty 3/6001 ski gp. A Ann TE ry FB yn Mg CHECK THE GIG 
indepen- rm, rn, or pond & or work 
dant hshid, no more pets or quiet, $500mo inci util, (#08 35-45) "iking. for Ibis Hair Salon, 119 Newbury SECTION Fed up with the bar 
sociable F member. Enjoy scene? You may be 
smokers. $175+util M-F 524-4553 in p.m. ekiing, con aan eaten t., Boston. Contact Cheryl ting lots of 
6pm-10pm ONLY 923-2265. 2 + at 536-1811. meeting people 
SOMERVILLE WEST Walkto relaxation. Comfortable, ee but not the right peo- 
WATRTWN: 1M sks 1 non- Tufts U., 2br, aon, mod contemp mtn side hse. Musicians connect. Jams, ple. Call Buddies, the 
smking prof for eunty kit/tile bth,’ $675 heated, Sugarbush Vt.Call944-2230 duets, ensemble. free or ANSWERING i 
professional introduc 
quiet apt.: Porchs, avail immed, 491-5248 Stowe $340 Established club cand apes too otytan | tty aon Saeed d lol 
pets. $400+ ASAP 924-7058 lowe al flute, sax, recorders call SERVICES tion ice_and join 
Sublet Harvard Sq. Large of- 25-45 house near Mt Limited -6560. the thousands of 
Welisiey rt 9 & 128, nd clean fice to therapists/non-profits openings Peter 842-3951 ACCURATE members in New Eng- 
& respons rmmte for 5 BR available days. $10 day or Cherie 924-6475 RESTAURANT ANSWERING land who've discov- 
Fee On ee 610. Lene, monthly rate. Call Lois 77"Kitington, lux contempt STORIES red the better alter- 
= ae | etme mins t Sbdrm, 2 bth, Waiters, wait SERVICE : 
881-6654. Avail 10/1. Pay Sa _ s ore hat eave. ole pees resses, i. $i tow native way of meeting 
WINCHESTER: Duplex close —_fice to therapists/non-profits $728 incis util/house clean- ors: send favorite rest. available. Wake-up service. compatible people. 
to 128, 93, T. 2 prof rmmts, available days. $10 or _ ing John 524-1570. stories for new book. Write © Call 884-4457. Ask for BUDDIES 
nonsmkrs , F. monthly rate. Call Lois Scrod’, PO 1453, Brookline Grace. 
$270/mo incl ree. ame 742-5: TICKETS MA 02146 ARERR Ree (603) 880-7625 
8-5. Eves 721-2550. perc gf i Pca ry Ele an WANTED: BUSINESS 
‘amat room fea nal I af arf 
WMGHESTER Prot wiz house neat oowar iver nome, game, deaprely ©» WINTER SERVICES __§- {MORE 
to . Yves St. Laurent’s Les | 
Bdrm, 3. fpic, Eng Tudor eee pied rocm. Aver sulle 636-4600. quire Geeone, Top Ol. Vita” EFFECTIVE § 
pew Pings Pvt ae able 11/1/86 - 5/14/87. All concerts and sports. 617-864-7410, any time. Pickup/Delivery. 522-7044. $ 
a m Soe Cas0 + Arent 2OC-EOee First ten rows Learn how to speak French. One-tenth § 
fun. 2008 foe, oe. toms Visa/MC. 203-773-8032 TYPING RUSH , 
to Bos. $475. Mike 279-0110 Westwood: Share 3 sa/M. Check the section. 
days, 7: 7 eves. bedroom house w/ 2 M DICTAPHONE the cost 4 
400+. Call Jawaid Vol Discount. 
W. NEWTON: tprof M/Iprof ang x 3191. Pickup/Delivery. 522-7044. | 
Sor apt, 966-4816 aft 6pm W. SOM apt fa EDUCATION ADVANCED 2 
4 pan or — furnished. y bag Tater CHIMNEY J 
W. Newton roommate couple $480 + ull util. Lv mess. HEALTH SWEEPERS 
wanted w/ 2 M for 3 623-3996. , We underprice our com- AY? 
sie cons apt. . 1, Stress } petitors or the job is done Discover the best way to most 
ae wer any 9am-9pm. 262-7 free. Greater Boston area. new triends or specia 
ee eee Call Matt 884-3530 en a 
WOBURN: 4TH Prof M 25+ ee. oe The Sterling Limou- 
tow aan nvemkg hee w/d & sine concert special LANGUAGE lou R.. . oe ee ol 
. g. No pets. Nr package includes rench tutor/lessons. : service 
128 & 93 $210+. 933-5899 MISCELLANY travel to and from the and immmed. Eves. and SWEEPERS 4 
Woburn: Yng GWM to share concert (6 p.m.-mid-]| wknds. Call eves 628-8674 Fall Special! First Flue, $55 (617) 
mod 6 rm w/ same. LLETINS night) and two tickets VENEZ PARLER FRANCAIS. secon “ Also 723-2021 
$225 + 1/2 utils. PO Box BU (reserved seats) under Classe de conversation stoves, fireplaces, furnaces. = a 
461, Medford, MA 02155. ere rea nimneneee namin the canopy to Boston avancee. Prof PHD Harvard. Satisfaction Guaranteed! fruit: 
WTRTOWN: F to shr ig INTERIOR are concerts including 15 ans d'experience. Call Matt at 889-4520. 
Bus, 2 prone, yo, indy, site, poy RE hy 5 ie JOHN HANCOCK 
’ . yd, . can on as Journey, ; 
no smk/pets, avail 11/1.Call = from aExperienced Pro- | and Peter Gabriel. COMPANY Not just for 
Carol or Cat 924-6490 aft with many referen- - lunch! 
; You'll MAKE YOUR JOSEPH BARNES 
6:30pm. ces. Call Mal as ou'll be picked up D REGISTERED REP pomerencaert 
739-0378 for a free and dropped at your CLASSIFIE Compare our 
WTRTOWN/WALTHAM : WORK HARDER SPECIALIZING IN PER- 
Line: Prof F 23-27 to share 2- designated locations, ; SONAL AND BUSINESS superior service, 
. Pool, hdwd firs. OCCULT and en route enjoy the FOR YOU! FINANCIAL CONSUL- value & 
w/d, d.a/4, AC. — prkng. luxury of a fully-ser- TATION 
$400 incid h/hw. 894-7977 sycnic trance | viced stretch limou- GIVE ENOUGH 850 BOYLSTON ST. reputation. 
after 6. a a ese & reg sine. INFORMATION Le Garay wit) 7a1-abe6 MA. 
_— oan Avoid ~ —_— ow. People today aoe know a 254-2534 
: ‘CHIC ing an eparting, they can betore respon ere’s an office 
stable M (20+) for irge 2- Every Saturday 10, Need Jwhile relaxing in the| |'e"venens ot wnat ter! IO near you! 
unit house. Own spacious ay sy . a comfort of a Sterling purchase. Especially, the RN O'Mara 
bdrm., hdwd. floors, Camb. 864-1 mcivisa, | Limousine nym tne bw png CH) Word 
attic, off-street parking. satis: longer with fewer results Processing & 
Near T. Pets OK. Light 4 A Con 
smokers OK. Sexual orienta- “, Computer 
tion not important. $365 . Typesetting 
incl. ht. Available Nov. 1. Phoenix 
Contact Preston at Classifieds a 
891-6615 between 7 p.m ) Monday through y 
and 10 p.m. 67-1234 1P.M.to6P.M. 542-0101 | | Lenten 



































| THE 


Why 
amble on 
blind dates? 


Let video introduce you 
to someone who attracts 
° you! First rate 









| the PEOPLE 
NETW@RK 


247-3800 


All locations 





BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
material. 


SINGLE? 


TIVE? 
mraen oF THE 


BAR SCENE! 


Call 
The nation’s larg- 
est personal dat- 
ing service with 
60 offices. We 


must be doing 
something right. 











Boston 723-4244 
Hingham 749-5700 
Framingham 879-8641 
Chestnut Hill 232-4800 
Wakefield 245-4667 
Brockton 584-8303 
Auburn 832-7597 














Ladies needed for casual 
non-profit singles group 
swamped with men. Call 
527-1046. evenings. 


MEET CHRISTIAN SINGLES 
Local/Worldwide by Phone 
or Mail. Free Brochure C ail. 
800-323-8113 ext #B6 





HEALTH & 

COUNSELING 
ADVENTURES 
RELAXATION 


Reduce stress before exams, 
interviews, dating, sleeping, 
etc... Send your name & ad- 
dress for further information 


to: 
LITTLE FLOWERS Co. 
P.O. Box 477 
Hewlett, NY 11557 


Anorexia Bulimia Care, Inc. 
is now offering groups in the 
following areas: “qi 
Somerville, Newton, Lincol 
Natick. Please call 259-' 9767 
for more information. 


BIO MAGNETIC 


Nov 15. New Engiand 
of Acupuncture. 224-369¢. 


COLLABORATIVE 

PSYCHOTHERAFY 

in. individual/group work 
with RN/therapist. Reas. 
rates. Hvd. Sq office. 
254-1784 


The Phoenix personals; what 
an interesting concept. This 
is probably the safest, most 
controlled way to meet 
people. The creative ap- 
proaches to developing rela- 
tionships through personal 
advertising are limitiess--this 
is truly the quintessential 
“high-tech”, “80's” method 
of meeting Boston's best 
eligibles... 

















Guaranteed 
Classified 


IT RUNS 
TIL IT WORKS 


FOR 


Classified 
Display 
Rates 
Call 














7 
536-5390 
ee eae 


MUSIC AND 
THE ARTS 


Boston's most com- 
Prehensive source of Arts 
and Entertainment classified 
advertising is right here! 





lest leley was 
THERAPY 


Successfully Treats 
* Premature Ejaculation 








, Swedish 
body-work. 
Sq. 


Excellent, 
& Oriental 
Sharon in Porter 
628-8272 


Male Masseur, ladies 


hr, outcalis, sports inst., 
647-1725. 


GAY MARRIED 
You are not alone. ‘apy 
Group forming. Cali Francis 
Giambrone at 628-6988. 


MEN: Like it rough? Learn 
the condi 


of boxers 
and stay fit! 567-2988 











INSTITUTE FOR 
RATIONAL LIVING 


Stress, Depression, 
Anxiety, Love issues 


Social Skills, Confidence 
\individual/Couple Therapy 


Licensed Psychologists 
Insurance Accepted 








=) =, 4 
THERAPY 


Sexual Health 
Center 
International 
Insurance Accepted 











NEW INVENTION 
HELPS YOU 
RELAX ANYTIME 


This new BIO-FEEDBACK 
SENSOR CARD enabies you 
to determine your stress 
level and shows you how to 
control it. Special stress re- 
laxation pocket booklet in- 
cluded. 


$3.50 each or 
3 for $10 


Mail check or money order 
payable to: H. Astor 
Little Flower Company 
PO Box 477 
Hewlett, New York 11557 


STAR GATE Method might 
resolve any questions about 
personal goals. 354-8514 
fee. 








STRESS MANAGEMENT 
FOR WOMEN. 5 sessions, 
Mon. 6-7pm, starting 
11/10/86 Group leader Vicki 
Beggs, PhD. Call 738-4814. 


THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX 
INTRODUCES ITS 
NEW HEALTH 


AND 

COUNSELING 
GE--- 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
IN THE CLASSIFIED PAGES. 
TURN TO THIS DISPLAY 
PAGE FOR INFORMATION 
ON DIETS, STRESS CON- 
TROL AND OTHER HEALTH 
MATTERS. 


SELF-AWARENESS CO-ED 
GROUP FOR SINGLES, 
Openings for women/men 
now; led by experienced 
Gestalt Therapist. individual 
counseling also offered 

for men/women Sliding fee 
scale; reasonable. Dorothy 
491-6408. 








— TT 
PERSONAL 
GOURMET CHEF 
Will prepare in your home or 
apt or deliver complete 
breakfast, lunches, dinners 
for you and your spouse. 
From scallops with pesto to 
chicken with mustard and 
white wine sauce. Call for 
more info and complete 

menu and rates. 


267-9140 


SUPERIOR 
HOME CLEANING 


Let us give you a 
FREE ESTIMATE 

on your home. We maintain 
your own high standards of 
excellence. Call 7-9AM, 
6-8PM for an appointment. 
587-6659 references avail- 
able. 


CARPENTERS 


GENTER REFINISHING 
| phases of finishing and 
atin, fine custom and 
production finishes. Special- 
izing in dining room sets and 
desks. Decorators welcome. 
Bulk discounts. Free esti- 
mates. Cali Phil 964-1178 


CLEANERS 


P&L 
CLEANING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Looking for cleaning and 
janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Class A 
work. Contact Pat at 


846-0332 
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Tt'” RASTON PHOEN!X, SECTION TWO, OCTOBER 28, 1986 























Wallpaper removal and 
plastering 


References 
Call 524-2477 
BAT PAINTING 
INT/EXT 5 yrs exp. Wail ceil- 
ing & trim prep and ~e. 
wallpaper removal. . 
Bob 445-6293 


an ame 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Devaloping too s Sos, Ge 
Sangy PO Box 228 Quincy 
02269. 





MOVERS- 

LICENSED 

Neng. WY BCA 88, ros to 

(un)load hattles. 24hrs. 

CARRIE a IVES. 492-5537. 
MOPU # 24998. 


M & J FAMILY MOVERS: Lo- 
cal, long distance, -— 
& iy | servic? 
rates. 277-6225/°r9- 1027 


MOPU # 0765 











NEW HORIZONS PROF 
MOVERS W/ig van reason- 
able rates, call 625-7223. 














LICENSED & 
INSURED 


APT. | HOME | OFFICE 


PAUL ARPIN 
D.C. Van-Lines inc. 


NY.C. 
caug. “gent 


FLORIDA ox ] 
491-2211 
FREE ESTIMATES 
MDPU 24408 MC ICC 1745 


PIANO 
RIGGING 

















Fireproot + Palletized 


STORAGE 





*MAXI-VANS 

* CARGO MASTER TRUCKS 

+ HOMES + BUSINESSES 

* 24 HOUR DELIVERY 
SERVICE 


*LIC & INS 
*MDPU 25565 


236-1848 


HOWARD MOVING 








PIANO 
AND 
FURNITURE 
MOVING 


Low rates 
24 hr. service, 
7 days a week. 
Storage. 











DANIELLE 
MOVERS, 
INC. 








186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 
267-4079 or 
566-5901 
MDPU 2022 














MOVING? For best prices 
around call Jeff for free esti- 
mate, call 484-6902 


NEW HORIZONS PROF 
MOVERS W/ig van reason- 
able rates, call 625-7223. 


RTA 
TRUCKERS 

MARATHON MOVERS 
1-6 men, 2 vans, 24° truck, 
local. Pianos office 








524-1000 




















Let your house smile! For a ACME Movers still only 
prof excellent refer. $16/hr. Expedient, ex- 
Call 77 4 perienced. Call 539-0258. 
Dogmatic Movers, reason- 
‘ PAINTERS able rates, Call Paul or Jerry, 
sicand 542-8112. 
COLLEGE MAN & VAN 876-2028 Mark. 
‘or your moves town 
jb cod w/ your help From $15/hr. 
oo MANS VAN 
Interior Painting p- 284-81 105" oT 
Uncommon Attention iT NOTICE MOVERS 
to Detail Local. 
Commercial/Residential, 
Unbeatably Low Rates 321-1017, 
FORAFREEESTIMATE Sroh. NOTICE MOVERS 
cost effective. 321-1017. 
CALL: 244-6638 STAR ovens x 
INTERIOR or out of town. Fast, inex. For 
PAINTING info. 783-5928. 
Quality you can depend on 
experienced professional 
with many references. PARTY 
Mal evenings at 739-0378 for MALE 
a tree estimate. Weill known, musc, & clean 
WM avail for Bachret, B- 
QUALITY days, Tupperware & naughty 
INTERIOR PAINTING nity parties. Police, tux, con- 











for your 
special event 
¢ Weddings 
¢ Ber/Bat Mitzvahs 
° Corporate 
Functions 
e Private Parties 
* Etc. 
Leave the 
planning to us. 


_232-7270 


rs accede | 


Classifieds 
are having a 
PARTY 











Department Caterers - 
jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 
Hall Renters 


advertising at festive 
rates. 


CALL 267-1234 





















































































































PREFERRED 
LIMOUSINE SERVICE 
783-2900 


OUR SPECIALTY: 
SPORTING AND 


TO NEW YORK 


RIDES 
DRIVE-A-CAR 

to Florida, Calif, etc. Some 

gas allowance. 


leaving daily. Must be 21 
licensed. Call 267-4836 











VIDEOTAPE 
Affordable wedding video 


tape service. eS ike 
included!! $275. Call 
723-7621. 





The Video Network, 11 years 








APPLIANCES 


2yr o, sot hah soln, ven Pan- 
asonic waist- rics 
good cond a Stoo rices 








LIKE NEW 
Portable washer and dryer. 
Barely used and in excellent 
condition. Must see. Very 
reasonably priced. Call, 
846-3733. 


1950's balloon tire 
bike, green and white, mint 
cond. John 491-4350 


BOATS 
“SAIL-AWAY ” 





‘CAT. RENT BY THE DAY, 


THE WEEK, THE MONTH 
OR THE DECADE! CALL US 
AT 945-2564 











































































































So ee we 










































































































































































































* Early winter classes almost - ADVANCED MUS 
CLOTHING CLASSIFIED NEED CASH? | tui row openings tot. Col Heaton WORKSHOP. 
JACKET (1 COAT) FOR YOU! fom oy ing. some for wiovison. "© Stemenentceen rose 
page BEST OFFER. ‘a PLACE IT HARVARD BOOK 556-1078. ; AUDITIONS -Private 
367-6624 EVENINGS. FOR MORE THAN STORES Fall gp yt +4 preperstion for actors. 
ER Enroll winter individual needs 
ONE WEEK 1256 Mass. Ave. sessions. On camera ne onguing professional 
COMPUTERS eee Cambridge t .V. commercial § development. Elizabeth 
a —y—1-1—-y-7 ee Take advantage of the classes Herb Man- director 
COMPAQ GUARANTEE or piace your DP 300 ROWING dell. Call Weistbarron Ahoy Theatre, 70°05 15 
Model 286 Deak Pro wihigh | con" ae "Oia earvey 536-1878. 
res. amber . 51 ger that more ate Ss of MACHINE Improv Comedy Class: — pg ‘ake 
je oe A $ received the} For sale. $100 firm. Call Discover your comedic voice prod it Harlem in 1920'S. 
a Bg » internal t mayorty of their Bony 247-1793 leave message. with a prot : Con & Feb. : 
Etnies ina. DROOM /eacher. Tues ‘ues rigs, be beg. Nov 1 & 2. Cali 
mien lone package on c BE piece oak: ET ed _mid-Nov. 335-02 Boston Arts Group 484-1599 
5 ified pA nan — = Free Theatre act 
' JOO 004-0001 267-1234 st mothers 7 na, oaugiers tech 3 play rep also, 
Soft BM Most 20 drawers! 2000° —~ Living T members 
popular tities-W/PS $1000 or best offer. festoned Wa Tv, contest lead Speaere- 
. 1364 
com —_4 225- 426-6246 or 842-0763. _ peri/political. 66 canes 
anguages, etc. ome Brand moving ee 
without? documentation. porwr vw dpb ay, S wy =" BUYING } i i tng bee 
pone Or best offer. Mornings or DIAMONDS ACTORS, ACTRESSES, hearsals. ‘Alan 244-3714, 
’ Unix System 68,000 based eves, 247-6830. GOLD, SILVER THEAT RE GROUPS: Tas 924-4330. 
Py yt nae pel Comp desk, eqwdtbl,20ak | Heirloom & Antique Ih. the “Phoenix 
Seo sin hoppy) tole. dir chee a trey Pocket Watches 267-123 
Ram, 2 term. 2 RS 232 | 98W mach Cab, ans. mach, Gold Coins DAY & EVENING 
pore? paral pon 2 VIDEO CLASSES! 
tems, upgrades avail & Empire queen sz box sprg & Also American, FOR 
cone, ea. or best —mttrss firm 11% yrs old movng So 
trade Jor IBMCPC) Can must sell bet offr call Tom feme make’ iti Thats WHY | 
é all 254-7626 Iv msg White City 600 miles 
FUTON-twin, no cover, un- Shopping Ctr Display That's WHY | give 
used, $60. 254-1218 eves. Shrewsbury Rates on-camera critiques to 
PHOEN' ta LIV RM SET queen sleeper THAN’ session. That's WHY | keep 
What love seat, chair, ottoman, dk NA 8 Call my classes small. 
your kind PAs 4 > tae. - brown exe. cond $500 or 471 Main St., 536-5390 po 
pensive and exciting! best offer 438-8426 Fitchburg Cc Eh wer infor cee 
267-1304 
LITTLE SHOP OF 
HORRORS | 
Usher see ion’s 
a smash hit musical for free. , FEMALE LEAD | 
Call 426-6012 uae dence, foo 8 = 
SINGERS wath original rock band, Pros 
We serve everybo en Se Speman 
info. call F Polly at 774-1912, All original rock and roll 
9:30 to 5pm. band looking for bass player. 
Serious only. Call anytime, 
Fresh Boston Schrod ................. 7.95 auditions AONE a a 
Bluefish Dijonnaise ...............0.... 8.95 o On, et oe © Tsouky. F/T. Oldies, T-40, 
Fresh Tuna, Romano Cheese Crumps .... 9.95 mate tate 30s ge pwr ng eee ae 
A i?) 
Seafood Pasta ..,..........:ccscereses 9.95 italian helpful. Bring prep money. Leave Mssg 
Scallops Provencal ................:. 10.95 senumeendghot. Mecdons San ough Wy’ Ge rook 
eT a ase 10.95 tk tune une oe, 
Blackened Red Snapper .......... 10.95 i tesuteeee. tao 
Cajun Shrimp eee eeeerereresessesesssesess 12.95 and appt. Bass w/backing vocals 
Nonequity leading man and needed for original 
woman to play husband and ~—s rock/ band. Daryi 
wife in their forties high emo- 364-2701. 
Served with Limitless Salad Bar Cream” by David J.  B.C.KAGAN 
Fresh Vegetable & Warm Homemade Bread ee eee PHOTOGRAPHY | 
2 min piece for audi- Promotional on 
tion Nov 1-2 Call 338-6767 —_— 
after Oct 26 for appointment. (617) 482-0336 
Orig rock band needs ‘ocus attention 
sense to complete ond No | THE BIG PICTURE 
sense to 
writers please. 595-3486. Orig, rock 
sine incbein Tineke; 820-8108 leve menage. 
For 50 Years Back Bay’s Neighborhood Restaurant be Komectontetion > sn aeey Coe 
rove-Characterization for recreation of 
94 Massachusetts Ave. (at Newbury St.) 536-0184 Work. Now. 1/Auditions- sounds “and” pose fe tor 
. ’ m 
Open Noon-Midnight Seven Days 10-5pm, 277- for info. 272-3100 Ext 7858 a 
R-GUIT in need 
se COMMERCIALS. SPiMvoe: cram — 
Reenter te, 35 mm Si for " aim 
tv. comme tic/res to aera —_ rec. . 
ul 
114. 284-7868/284-0583 
FUELS a Lovely d ‘oom table — . acting t ts «Year 02 NON 
FIREWOOD ; aed Cart Phone, doped Lists r vit Weistbarron SIDRA COHN, Top Voice DAVE BARTON 
REAR IESE 6pm 734-8781 ter Cares ad b.o., 1878. Studio, all styles, Technique/ THE OUTLET 
OAL STOVE Love seat/Armchr, Cotton Thompson career development. 
Ree Son stove. weave, $80 pr Sleep sofa, 1-800-496-1800 M-F. ARTISTS’ 429-7462 Expertence, Commitment, 
Top of the line. Holds 60 bof blue cord, $130; TV cart, Coins: pieces & half sets and a must. Willing to 
Se Saemateet t)  Seeoemms b.o; 27° shogun 18 speed ©=SERVICES SPEECH AND voice ‘ravel tour. Influences 
Seasons. Now$879 will take | Moving sale: All wood  new$250;twinbednew$50; ——__ WOficin,0NB VOICE Sam Cooke, Hank Williams, 
any any, reasonable offer. — a & 4 oan tu shaven Caperetee $1300; as PETES Camen laxation : and the Sex pe 
sacha nos firm full bed, more call Ji ass One call: Logos, 10%, Sat/eq, Robert Amen ends at 247-8907, keep try- 
Cordwood: Ash &oak.Stove 254-91 PHOTOGRAPHY Press Kits, Album : 731-9870. ing. 
oe estar $500. Dal. cal ST 267-0140 DRUMMER & GUITARIST. 
SO 
Chris 345-6366. This me... --4 3 tier marble planar 80mm lens mint AUDITIONS ee ae a Go 
WOOD table with lamp. In excellent = w/Kenko 2X telepis lens THANK YOU REM. Prof attd nec. re- 
FIRE ae ndition and at2 900d — xtend asking $1200. Peter BOSTON! hersals held in Fr 
pope te ge pri 5 . 126-23 92. om 15-23 yrs for — THANK YOU area. Call Pat or Bob 
$7: ‘© your —_ Must sell all furniture 2 beds work in NY, Paris, Tokyo. No 278-6146. 
door. quantities avail- b LEICA CL 50th anniversary — So nae in 0819 BOSTON PHOENIX! 
able. 367-0544. 1 Re Tin ne, edition w/40, 50 & a heme For the great joy you have 
557-5550 Sam or after (Ose: All in near mint ‘cond, ACT | ARENA THEATRE brought me and continue Orig oot EE ioc & 
FURNITURE 10/31 438-3955 phe nededrnede ah loacated at 200 Homer Ave., to bring me me | nat exp seeks steady but 
Leicafiex camera (1966) SLR Ashland MA is holding audi- many students | coach in drummer. 
1930's Living room set. MUST SELL: Moving to LA. wy F2. Somm, F2.8 135mm, tions for an acting and singing! oniyt 58 588-7219, 5-7pm. 
Overstutied sofa, 2 chairs & Coffee table, 2 end tables, F2.§ 35mm $800. fevue on Moncey Nov. : HAPPY NEXT 20 DRUMMER SEEKS REAL 
rocker. Tan brocade rolied Sia Guo cond. Aabang $500. 617-536-7780x275. 9-5 ee a nee with aon TO YOU AND ME! Ri & Ri band exp serious only 
75. 926-6669. . So and jazz technique. Signed | Call 776-2775 , 
cents. Exc cond. $975. oa Ra Call 881-3703 for info. and ign 
Scand. design tun. ; sk BECORDS & appt. : Eleanor Lenke 
7’ antique gr paint; photo & de- 
shape veloping equip. etc. TAPES a a 
pte de Se oe DESPERATELY SKNG alg ttenti STREET 
; Sofa & Loveseat 3 2 sale * 
8’ orange & felt couch $590, * 4 THE DOORS Elizabeth ain Appia" Man weH FORMERS 
pond ey Lp dy ty ee brown Chevron "design. 2 hour special that was aired my —_ ge Sg By 6-7, 
$35, titing chr $96 sip cota 76-0815 af Com. Lv meg. On) RE OT ee. Cull Meri Ctr, Write 
$60, record & radio Waterbed super king size, Jane, days 682-1833, eves, ACTORS WORKSHOP. Show Promotion, Box 873 
console 6 , 2 sm wood brand new heater ,goodcon- 603-432-3764. tor Stage & Camera. Self im- Burlington MA 01803. 
bookcases $25 & $35, sm dition, 250 or best offer. Call ‘ovement & Speech. Full Tech crew needed Mr 
ee ae oe Fred 206-0168. VIDEO & fin days, part time ‘eves. Light by Theatre S. Nov 6 
ury or BO, 30th year, fail thru 23. Some pay, 
"2n0" rag’s00,"260'2g ys | STEREOS & TELEVISION term." tree procure. ing exp. 623-8810 “a 
usew rug good cond $3/sq ‘ THE BOSTON PHOENIX IN- " Ventures. Dale 
yd, 5° clock $160, single COMPONENTS projection tv. with tuner ston TRODUCES A NEW AND 
mttrss $140, 3 matresses & pa ten in COUNSELING SERVICES Drummer with backup 
x springs $25 each, metal jet BL SPEAKERS Hifi VCR PAGE. TURN TO HEALTH Vocals wanted for working 
— bed & mttrss lereo Speakers,  SL- ,. steel construct. FORIN- Country band. Must 
$80 each, 1 ToL ry "Monitors, $300 Mint cond. Piss 45 cable re- FORMATION ON DENTAL, inowledge of C&W. 
dryer $80, recond metal OBO, Must Sell this corded movies. (tape worth DIET AND MANY OTHER 976-019 
stove $60, 9 hardcore door week. 354-0747. over owe Aang $535 SERVICES. 
$50 ea 524-1000. 738-51 T company for chil- , 
ANTIQUE OAK DESK with OHM “L” 3-way bookshelf Gren, hudttioning’tor female — 
top, 6 drawers speakers. Excellent lead. St singing skills a 
and oak chair $350 or best dition. $250, or best of must. WORK HARDER 
offer. 282-2480 fer.437-7688 FOR YOU! 
Antique roll top desk 36” cast Shen 
wide. Restored and re- roUSED AUDIO TAPE MUSIC e lookalike, sexy F, feline MAKE IT 
finished, beautiful condition, pex, Audio, THE ARTS dancer, wid man rodent, wht STAND OUT... 
$1350. 367-5067. ng % mone $12. tin - ‘Mr. T.’, street gang. Cail Use BOLD and CAPITAL 
$25. Cal 426-3131 HALLOWEEN COSTUME 267-5408 ‘6o-10p for aud letters to set off 
eae aemar ain eae = fae gh tn yo copy. They wll Bitract a0 
jar UL ai mr Lal 
THE ODDS &ENDS Sonn Seis COMEDY wi nap your Ciassiied 
Guaranteed. 7 For info call 648-4248. WRITER’S work much quicker and 
OUCHSCREEN WORKSHOP more 
Classified — fad “160 ue ACTING Ave. Continuous day & evening 
“ disk drive over a dozen soft. KK Square) 536-1878 9 ciasaee a GanS up, serie 
IT RUNS ware programs inclu ed Lic. by Comm. of Mass. for film & T.V. Call Phoenix 
a ; cays 364-eves~-~ACTORS WORKSHOP See Dept. of Ed. 617-862-5979 for brochure 
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Exp singer group. No 
metal. Much stage exp. 
Good looks. Serous only. 

Louis 588-0667. 
FEMALES! 
guitar 





and 











Yngmbigiants, 
Love Tractor. If you write 


sing, reat. Gordon 
628 280, 





Former for “‘Little 
Girt’’, ‘‘Arcturus’’, 
Y ", seek & bass 
to orig/cover rock 
band. Vocals pref. 


Have re- 
hearsal space. Call Bob 
871-1871. 


Free pro 8 tk recording time. 
Gtr/wrtr/engineer sks musi- 
cians. For tex 
collaboration or band 
Milford, 478-2195 





Kybd Player wtd for 

cover. Good . 

travel, Cali Dennis 447-0158. 
LAST STAND 


SEEKS BASS 
PLAYER 


Time and energy a must. 
. Call 
ai 14, leave 














MICHAEL’S 


SINA 
SEEKS PRO-GUITARIST 
WITH KILLER INSTINCT. 
FRANK 744-2840. 





MULTI SYNTH: For 
band. Definate 
intrest. Rehearse in Wob 








SERVICES 

INFORMATION ABOUT 

DENTAL, DIET AND OTHER 
RVICES. 





True blue seeks drummer for 
lean, R&R band. 
Must be 


talented, tasteful, 
pro, driven. Call 783-9243 Iv 
name and # 





leave message at 935 5091. 
KEYBOARD 
‘or 


N. Shore. PT/FT. Must have 
car. Call 233-8000. 


Need a creative keyboardist, 
in the Boston area, for con- 
t style music for a 
duo project. 6-9pm. 
783-5159 Scott. 











and practice space. 
776-3392 for immed work! 





NO HASSLES 
Multikeyboard player w/ 
lead vocals needed by N.E. 
premiere 60's band, class of 
66. Good , trans- 
portation, and attitude 
necessary. 
working conditions. 
Call Sam 246-1990 
PAFOR RENT 
PA and light show for rent 
3500 watts, 24 channels, 
multiple effects 1 
Plus 24K light show with 2 
man crew, $275 per night. 
623-0089. 


PRODUCER 
ENGINEER 


if you're looki for a 











Gtr/songs looking for 
another writer to form band. 


Jam/psych. /Motown 
energy/noise /fun. 
451-6246. 


Guitar/bass/keyboard 
wanted for original funk rock 
band with connections. Must 
be exp. Transportation or T 
access. BB at 628-6045 


BAND SEEKS 

BASS PLAYER 
to form poy bel 
mvasical experience. 
influences include The 
“Stooges, Sonic Youth, and 
Mission of Burma. We have 


practive space. Matthew, 
491-7130 after 5. 











7 )5@UFFARIST - SONG 


Land 
dustry, contacts. Profession- 
ais only call 361-8095 





_Guitar/keyboards seeks ex- 


ceptional bass, drums, and 
2nd. .guitar/keyboards to 
form killer band. Music is or- 
iginal, hard/progressive 
rock. Call Chris at 655-4837 
this is-not. pop. 


HAVE 16 TRACKS, 
TRAVEL 
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HUMAN DRUM 











G. 9 or Dave 
492-1391. 
Keyboardist (F pref) and 




















please 
324-0790 


Pro M voc versatile gd range 
stge pres sks T40 & GB 4-6 
pe band PT call leave 
message 296-7127. 








Regional M , Orig, 
Rock band seeks 


Guitar/keyboard for FT 
salaried . Must Sing, 

well & 
have equip, and trans. Send 
tape, picture, resume: GIG 
Box 1423 Pawtuckett Ri 
02862. 





sing looking to 


itical and s6cial‘level with a 
slide film medium for visual 
stage correepondants. 
522-0874... ,; 

Rock bands, R&B, C&W and 
other bands wanted for 
South Shore club. 825-5905. 
Clubs avail for functions. 


Rock bass player wntd for 
Top orig band. Must have 
stage and rec exp M or F. No 
metal or thrash. Send bio, 
pic to Box 1829. 


SINGER: Male, needed for 
PT R&R band. Practice in 
Concord. No real money just 
fun w/ex pro's. Call 
369-6778 before 9:30 pm or 
821-0698. 


for "40 608, mostly RAB. | 


have PA, music, tapes, drum 
machine, trans 


read, 
5pm. 897-7253. 

















uk w/ songs 
on several radio sta- 
tions/rec. comp. interest, 
putting together 

/aiso int join- 
ing est. group. Serious/prof. 
players only. Please leave 
message 522-2588. 
SMOKIN, Jazz, rock , funk, 


Rison gio, Cal ve2iet 








fluences: 
Griffens, Gabriel, . 

Squeeze, Richard 
Thompson. Cail 























UGANDA HOUSE 
Seeks guitar, vocais a 
must, covers, 344-3846, 
Steve 542 


URBANEGGS need a drum- 
mer. Have gigs. space, 


. and , 
Call Hugh or Rex at 
232-4887. 

Vocai/Gtr sks Vocal/inst for 
pt jazz/pop gigs and fun 
must be experienced 
George 522-2045 Iv 


S messg. 








- CONTEMPORAR 
MUSIC . 
Private instruction 
in all tet 
ae ua ity 
pa oa ee 
instructors. 
Day & Evening 
Classes 
Specialized courses in 
piano tuning and 
restoration 
SPECIAL GUEST 
INSTRUCTOR 
JAMES MONTGOMERY 
OF THE JAMES 
MONTGOMERY BLUES 


Taking a limited 
amount of students. 
Scholarship & 


* works’ ram 
poo Li 
24 HR. PRACTICE 


SPACE AVAILABLE 
Call 267-4079 


186 Brookline Ave. 











LESSONS 
GUITAR, BASS, 
KEYBOARDS, SAX, VOICE, 
ORUMS. 

MUSIC AND TECH- 
NOLOGY CONSULTING 

Lessons, Electronics, 
MIT/BERKLEE Alumnus. 
43 54 Appointment 








PIANO LESSONS 
Blues, jazz, classical, pop, all 
levels. 666-2166. 

ROCK 

KEYBOARD 

| Theory, | 
Wrk on songs YOU choose! 


Beginners weicome: 
646-8515 








SAX/FLUTE 
Lessons with a pre. 16 yrs 
exp. $10/% hr. 492-8031. 
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Les Paul Spec.- 1955, Flying 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsc 

Super Chet, Rick 12-String 
Strats, Teles etc. 783-9491, 
267-6077 
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| ~=—- Boston 02215 








HONESTY®8& 


COUNTS 


Golanerettreateser 





In your area 
Gays meet gays 
Lesbians meet lesbians 


“EXCLUSIVELY” 


Confidential 
and Discreet 





M.O. accepted 
Prepayment accepted 











COMPANY® 


\Palenereltteatesers 


In your area 
Straights, Lesbians, 
Gay & Bi Singles, 


Couples & Threesomes 


Most confidential 
& discreet 


Internationally known. 


> J] 
Seri ing ail 


Aw r 





England. 


Couples meet Couples 





Singles meet Couples 
Couples meet Singles 


(617) 
775-4838 


anytime 
est. 1978 








Want AFFORDABLE 
QUALITY? Try The 
t 


Professionals 
HARPA RECORDING 
267-3723 





Wanted established band 
willing to pick up extra 
as back up for Elvis show. 
774-37 16. 


MLLER AAC 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


338-2171. 


ALLSTON: rehearsal space 
for rent month-day-hour. 
Reasonable rates. Phone 
254-3019. 


STOREFRONT 
OWNERS, 

COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY OWNERS, 
REALTORS! 

Responsible, good 

band is a for 
hearsal space. We will 
your 200 to 400 sq ft 


garage, or 
in order to practice! W: 
‘ained carpenters 








seesa 








DRUM LESSONS 
instruction offered, all 
and levels. Gene 





PIANO & 
KEYBOARD 


styles, all levels, Berklee 
grad. w/ 20 yrs experience 
classical rock, R&B 
ible 
w/ elec- 

tronic k 


ds; lessons 
tailored to suit the individual. 
Call David Fox at 524-7574. 


KEYBOARD TEACHE! 
All levels all styles piano, 
DX7, sequencer drum ma- 
chine, etc. At your home or 
at my studio. Cali, Steven 
Katz, 876-3958. 


LARRY 
ATAMANUIK 
DRUMMER, TEACHER 
NOW TAKING 
STUDENTS 
ALL STYLES AND 
LEVELS 


23 YRS PROF. EXP. 
performing-recording-tour- 
ing internationally with 











Attention Musicians 
Musicians Discount 
Buyers Guide. 
Complete catalog of name 
brand musical instruments and 

at discount prices 
Cail or write for FREE catalog 





Gaithersburg, Md. 20877 





Casio CZ1000 Dig synth 
midi, full-size keys, presets 
and programmable $399. 
Perfect. 542-3622 





bag & cord. Prict 
action. $125 or b.o. 
536-2723 Iv msg. 
KAWAI Studio it plano 
UST-7 Black satin . Tyr 





KRAMER Focus electric 
guitar with Floyd Rose 
tremolo. Brand new. Mint 
condition. 497-5220 
KURZWEIL 250 “You can't 
tell the difference!" digital 
synthesizer. 124 





PIANO 
BARN 


Lowest prices. 
Pianos bought. 
sold, rented, 
moved, rebuilt. 


OPEN 
9-6 




















‘and piano 
elieve), human choir, 


, bass, drums, and much 
more. Completely pro- 
ble and donb 





Includes 

quencer/sequence editor, 
Midi interfacing Apple 
Macintosh interface. Touch 
sensitive keyboard with 88 
keys. Only two years oid, 
paid over $14000 will 
sacrifice for $10500 or best 


offer. Ask for Derek, 
626-1700 ext3436 days or 
870-5960 nights. 





guard 
maple neck frets and 
electronics $450 or b.o. John 
491-4350. 


Lightin 
equipt.sale/rent. 
dmmr + lekos, 





projection 
6-chni 








Mesa WC 60 watts re- 
verb eq, mint, $795. Les Paul 
Delux, gold top, new 8, 
excelient, $450. Roland 


, perfect, $125. 
636-5371. 

MUSICIAN 
Guitar amp 100rd reverb 
channel switching, 100 watts 
rms, brand new tubes! $300. 
Call 262-7475. 


verb. 
Call 








MUSICMAN HEAD 
100RD Guitar amp, 100W, 
channel switching. Re-verb 
and effects. $335. Call Gary 
267—2217 





hallow bick. Inlaid neck 
$350. Or best offer Call Den- 
nis days: 296-0090 eves 
331-8208 


MX-1 for sale. Trigger Sim- 
mons from tape, drums, or 
Piezos. Call 969-8 113. 


NEW MIKES 
CHEAP 


Shure 14L-ec mikes perfect 
for reinforcement, recordi 
or vocal. just like SM58 or 5 
low imp. switch, case will 
demo 55 each 3 for 150. 20° 
cables. $8.00. Won't last. 
782-2036 











Cello made in Germany, 
about 1920, rich red color 
needs minor repairs. 

1-29 1-0505 





1928 GIBSON L-5 
A delight to “hear very 
oo grt with hs case. 
. 462-4638. 





amps 
960 watts (VA) max a piece. 
immaculate condition never 
been on the road. very clean 


power. $1200 or best offer. 
Call 783-9282 or 232-5153 
Acoustic 401 bass cab, 


2-12", 120W, exc cond. 
$250. Bob 783-9172 


ADA 01280 Digital Delay 
Best specs of any 4 
$595 new asking § 75 
783-9282 or 232-51 


Alembic bass perfect con- 
dition stereo series 1 fre- 
wency pots, q switches, 
hum balancing pick up, 
ebony front board and peg 
head, wainut koa body, ma- 
ple and purple heart neck, 
led side position markers, 
comes with case. 











Custom Gretsch Drums 
mpli/w/heavy duty pearl 
hdwe Jacques Capelle hi 
hat/bass pd/zild. + paiste 
cymb ail cases for info dirt 
cheap 617-267-5158 or 
401-624-3703. 








FARFISA VIP dual keys w/ 
case/ stand. 60's sound. 
Good cond $325. Cali Dave 
at 897-9521 after 9 wkdays. 


Fender ‘78 Tele customized, 
Dunkins and Kahler, $500. 
1986 Performer guitar. 2 
HBs with tremolo, $350 
Peter, 232-0638. 


Fender Elite Precision Fret- 








wainut 

active electronics, 
shape road case Eric 
262-9283 


FOR SALE: 7 pc Pama drum 









































P.A. FOR SALE 
Bass Enclosures, 4 JBL 
4560's, $800; 2 JBL 2432 
Drivers w/2350 90 horns, 
$600; 2 JBL 2345 60 horns 
w/2420 driver, $500; 4 EVCO 
Rebel monitors w/12" 
JBL/Buliet; 2 Biamp M2-U 
Elec. Crossovers, $200; 1 
Crown EQ2 Equalizer, $500; 
1 DSX 119 Comp. Expander, 
$100; 1 Yamaha board 16x2, 
$1000; 2 Crown DC300 A'S, 
$800, 1 19 line Snake, 3 re- 
turns, 100 ft $300 TOTAL 





Piano: Baldwin Acrosonic 
Spinet. Very attr Mahogany 
Cabinet in ex cond. Action 
comfortable, sounds clean. 
Reluctantly parting with old 
friend. Best offer. Eves 
482-1242. 


Prophet-600. $1050. Ibanez 
DMD-2000 digital delay. 
$300. Home use only. Accpt 
b.o. 646-2967 after 8pm. 





7 Days 
per week 








J.D. FURST 
& SONS 
PIANO 

COMPANY 








185 Corey Road 
Brookline 
Off the 1700 block 
of Beacon Street 


738-0044 











STUDIO/P AR 
Crown: PSA 2 


La Scalas $900 to 
a _H 

$600 pr, ADR: F Sex stereo 
comp/limit $900, audio arts: 
$4200 stereo paramet eq 
$400, Soundcraftsman 
Stereo % oct graphic eq 
$300. Chip 623-8132 evn. 


Synths! Most brand new! 
None even “2 old! KBOS: 
Roland JX &P w/ case. 
$1050, Roland a-juno 2, 
$775. Modules: Roland 
super jupiter w/ pgmer, 

$1695, kord EX 8000 w/ 
DDL, $750. 459-0948 


Tascam 234 4 track cass. 
transport & Roland TR-707 
digital drums, both mint both 
$1,000, John 207-985-7760 
before 11pm. 


Tascam M20 series record- 
ing board-3 stage para- 
metric eq each module of 4 
inputs is completely patch- 
able can use as @ spiit board 
w/14 inputs, 4 buss ouputs 
on each module to make 8 
buss out, making it perfect 
for 4 track or 8 track record- 
ing. Immaculate condition. 
Best offer. Cali 783-9282 or 
232-5153 


TASCAM Model 1§£ studio 
recording board. 18 imputs 8 
vusses 16 track monitoring 
Extremely quiet, used only in 
the studio. $3500 or Best of- 
fer. MCM Recording 
755-5643 


Tc Electronics 
chorus/flanger $140 stereo 
TC compressor $80 these 
are the best pecais made 
new two EV mics PL 76 FL 95 
$50 each Eric 262-9283 


THE 3OS1 1’ PHOENIX 
INTRODI ICES A NEW AND 
EXPANDED HEALTH AND 
COUNSELING SERVICES 
PAGE. TURN TO HEALTH 
AND COUNSELING TO DIS- 
COVER INFORMATION 
ABOUTDENTAL, CIET AND 
OTHER SERVICES. 


The following have been 
stolen: Gibson Les Paul cus- 
tom, wine red + 173109638. 
Aiwa AD3500U 3 headed 
tape deck #130829307. 
Sansui 3900Z receiver info 
about these write PO Box 
173 Boston 02112 


THREE STEALS 
Tascam Porta One with ac- 
cessories, brand new $500. 
Gibson explorer, 1978, exc 
cond, black, $500. Peavey 
Bandit combo AMA 60 Watt 
$200. 628-1502 Leave 





























PROPHET T8 
Latest software update, 
warm, rich analog sound. 
Home use only. Absolute 
mint cond. $1600. 281-3538. 


= 


Used Seimer Sax, mark Vi, 
alto sax w/ case, con- 
dition, $1200, call between 5 
and 9 eves, 603-529-1682. 






































Set Re Onn Cue Gnd of ot ronsanabie ree Ce hair ht wen ane- = Eee, ply and cord. Paid 32k plete set of cases. $1400 or DINGCONSOLE VIOLIN W/ CASE 
534-0222 days and 1-837-0832, keep trying tra_monthly , while Hammond seortace, $1400, call Doug, best offer. Joe 961-3967 RECON Bartholomaeus Karner 
nights. : out , call Ronnie Hawkins : after Spm SETUP Germany 1780. William 
David at 783-9262 AMPLIFIER-MESA BOOGIE FOR SALE HAMMOND 62 [07.8 track studio. 26 inputs, Lewis, Chicago certificate, 
$ RS Ghosa fous, rook i ceeteiasincedea slau Tony Rice Mark i C tt, reverb organ with bench, bass tora ee he a end Son, Sosten ap 
so nee eters, band. Have PA. and prac. INSTRUCTION Pau ond obere hdwd cab. Mint cond. $795.  §950'" oF ‘best otter. Cal 373, installation included. 1-603-668-7961, Man- 
i eeieteeeeeennent ieee le . 
, Comm. a © ee ee ACHIEVE VOCAL Call 734-3265 Call eves, Steve 1-372-6409, 433-5825 anytime. $1850 cal chester, NH 
3-4 weeks. Call now Double Dose Amy days 274-2565 RHODES PIANO 73 stage Vox water 16", $178 
609-362-5089. Tascam M312 Mixer. 12 EXCELLENCE LEARN SAXAPHONE W pro FOR SALE: plano model with portable Vou westmineter 16". $17 
Channel ? range, strength end  Sevin/adv any style Berk Aria handmade stesi string =» $500.For info. 947-1719 wen pun! ng wy ~ RS ; 
Keyboardist seeking pr while ‘aii «9d Dave Ellis 782-3394. guier. $300 or best offer Tuesday thru Friday 1-5pm fe ot 424-1242 Wy oa eavey BSS Hd $125. 
GB/Club work. Good equip- Sole. Mint cond.. excellent all 448-6797 after 6 hris at messg = Ampeg supr echo twin $130. 
ment, vocals, and attitude. Duy! $909 vouet pesasenns Slee FOSTEX 250 4-track re  Pnodes Piano 73 slage, gd cibson G3 BSS $300. 
Call Pearson at 647-9605. p Bonny fh — oe OM Aten. Orummers: Gretch  corder DBL/SPO Dolby C'@x Cond $350: Peavy Mk amp Foland gtr preamp $175. 
pc. cond. Hammond orta- M $300: Lots more Michael 
KEYBOARDIST Wtd now! for WANTED pop/rock method. 437-9141. T 14”, 18”. Pertct cond. Also oulle. ' + 15 in. speaker cab. ' _§32-0368 Iv mess 
reat ‘ ; the GB field ae Pros BOSS hardware, 996-2729 v ma e a —~. eT pocinai Washb Mirage acoustic 
ready to gig, infl , NL . % are, lv msg. allien-Krueger : n 
Lowe, Lennon! 782-7052 . Peay A GRADUATE | w/1-12 direct outs, chorus, 4 oho booed a b — electric guitar. Natural finish, 
Spectrum Entertainment on iessons.. PIANO ATTENTION: SYNTHS!  wayer, limiter, 1 yo great for = Havig 339-8316 8- 10pm single cutaway, mint con- 
Keyboard player wntd for es- and . have fun learning. Ed Roland JX 8P w/case, $950. students. $300 Tim. dition. No 
tabtehed bend. or 266-1874 ‘ : T h Korg EX 8000, . Manu- 298-8213 1-10 pm week- SELMER MARK Vi TENOR 787-5490 anytime 
. Major Label int, Salery eacner Access, both perf. cond days. SAX w/ case. $1325 or best 
Bonnie 447-0186 ROADIE WNTD : : WUARLITZER CONSOLE 
4 . offer. Calli 696-3939 Iv 
Stage Rodie wanted by work- BOSE ~\ Lay le message for Steve ny Ady Eg 
- Grand Vose Piano, Custon Ex. Conditon cellent Cond . 
pKEYS NERDED NOW | ing. cover band, cai ACOUSTIC WAVE SSS Coby . for $600 w/case SERIAL #01 BC Rich “ 253-6603 or 387-0754 
synth for 11/10.Left hnd : tusic SYSTEM | : sale, $1100, Call Steve 782-5649. MOCKINGBITCH” one of a rae 
must UNPRECEDENTED . 353- Anvil 
tretebooked thre  JVORLD WIDE WOMEN — OVATION IN AUDIO TECH. en Gollshon MA-90 Drivers, Kind mint re Cp LAMA E SHS... 
1987.492-6437/547-5720 tratie 101 “ NOLOGY. A COMPLETE J P Acous-Elec Piano. pair $275, call style case Call Dave ew condition. Must see. 
mag. /mar with MUSIC SYSTEM 80 SMALL aZZ, FOp, Ideal for aot. $460. KLH Re: moma after om at 738-4604 $4500 647-0263 
; sale. 
King BS Trombone with American men. Free G6 Taxen ANYWh Ay Classica ror Aaa tan Gh a pay Ae aaa . , Starck 4 Gin Baby Grand YAMAHA CP-28 Elec plano 
cess, $960. Cole with bow & a x CALL EVENINGS AT 277 1527 Of. Ccteean tem eee 4 yrs old, tube sound. —. gd cond, —¥- for pert cond cr 
case $880. 2 viotine 96786 Kapasu Hewell 739.0378 FOR HOME DE- IT I- A ML Mark 113 pe Oe, ine ant dene. 
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3 Varela tomeamene, brene PRIVATE ‘ VINTAGE | 
Yamaha SA-2000 semi 7 SECURITY MAIL New — Flyers and other 
© dition, suaburet WING, *) wee if to rent a private mailbox ‘ir One en Cadi ac unsolicited matter 
©] $485. Cali evenings immediately. 5 minute} Mass. Ave., Limousines Straight, lesbians, Gays meet gays should not be 
| 459-3910, walk from Faneuil Boston, MA 247-9141 T.V., Bar directed to a Phoe- 
o Hall/Quincy Market. Ment to @tove's ton Cream Telephone a meet nix box number 
. USICAL 7 G6 l 12 Ask about telephone , lesbians The Ph < 
" . oenix is not 
i) SERVICES BEST ONLY —— Video, Etc. “EXCLUSIVELY” | | required to hold, 
S - — Business man seeks to meet More than ost « deliver or forward 
@ very attractive -very sexy Nar litad ds A i 
fo | shows, 98, studio and ef- a m Reasonable t such material 
oO b mae arlos 236-4340 in meeting. Cleanliness and Rates inetavananndeidig ; 
Oo ot 738- 75 70 discretion assurred. Pros | 24 Hours internationally known, 
5] .MUSIC CONNECTION welcome. Lot's evenge © CHEERLEADER serving all 
QO} are you searching for the + amb tieaee, BU Student needs $ 4 spr 267-4079 New England 
= | right musician to imrove your a — Woke PO Bon 7e1, he an,  FK. Pro pix of me & bid Ba iki 
| vand. Are you a musicien in SS oer — pa pot _ No An- —_roomet nude w/ heels & gar- SUCCESS PLUS 
z| the pursuit of a true band? — ; ter. Very real close ups. COUPLES MEET COUPLES Company ed A Ae ill 
5] cali 401-442-8408. Phone sex for m Notagmik 3 photos $10 PO FREE TRIP assist, pamper deserving 
= = Whom e to meet Bi Box 132 Med Mass 02155 WM seeks 1 or 2 biF for slim 18-28 F. Apply PO Box 
- REPAIRS the Couple for 1st time exper. | Florida trip. Girlfriend (10) vu 3776 Boston MA 02101 
O Electronic repair of musical e ° . ° am 40 vry clean & disc PO CLAUDIA has strong desire to be with (6 1 y, )} Swing Giris/C 1 
I} equipment Tube Amp Hot- || Giscriminating|| Bo, °er} “tencncia’ ma _Ffo™ Cape pls let me meet another First time. Bonus. winging | Girls/Couples 
‘OT rodding. Low Rates. Cail 01940. you for adrink and doasyou = &M, PO Box 858, Fairhaven 775-4838 ing wild unihibited sex. 
,/] 782-7493. Brighton gentleman : wish cali me and beat the MA 02719. i 2° a . Call Susan for free. infor- 
5 BiM 28 Rec Gr Phone + ley op mag gn anytime 0. mation (800)253-3462 
Zz PLA PI f 72 you dry ry. GWM couple, 5’ 10°, 1 st. 197 yment ° Seek 
be Parsi toad tay SS SS eet neen toto Box 1575, Plymouth 02360. and 6, 100s, pothds, in gd la freee sooeee MWE 35-40 for clean, pig 
easy! | come to your re- shp masc,hith conscious, creet fun. Send letter photo, 
I] hearsal studio or favorite Dominant NOTICE TO CLEAN AFFAIR seek new aquaint. for fun eve phone. Box 6094. 
eet ee ) COMMERCIAL Attractive male wishes to at home, on the town, sprt wit SMGET NOW 
‘ quality cassette. $35 dupes MISTTESSES ADVERTISERS: date a sensous woman who trips in wntr. If xploring new ‘GOLDENROD’ FOR loves seek SWM, 28, 178, 6ft., athletic, 
r- and in-studio services also always Recent Federal slati is not promiscuous and is _ poss appeals, write box 347 mar or sing wom discreet andsome, ° 
CT available. Call And always ai legislation | = equally very concerned Boston, MA 02131 GAY CONNECTIONS clean req. No prof. Days flex. —_ stim, WF, 20-36 for fun times. 
FT 469-4645. e available en ae, about cleanliness and Hottest gay & bimale photo- Box 405, 89 Mass Ave etter, photo? ; 
c ‘uname Milas haa cuntnanenl ai ale Ga hygiene. | am part of ahappy GWMnovicesiave,28,seeks ads, , phones. Na- 02115. P.O. Box 719, Cami ; 
open in which we _— leather master into B&D & _—tionwide. Latest 80 02142. 
f STUDIOS son under 18 or with any date with each other's ok. S&M. Send hot letter and - $9.00 to: Level-headed, ; 
other person without his Let's talk. Write Box 94 New. | phone. Worcester area. Box enrod, 1472 Broadway @xperienced, dominant swm, 6’, 170, blond, 
= 700 sf non-lv-in studio to use 20 or her consent. ton, MA 02159. 0257 #603-P, Ny, NY 10036. SWM 34 seeks sincere, eyes, looking for erotic 
| fecae are msae"g ere Sit erkte BOGS 
per mo § 
B&D, and 
~ South End: 2400 8q. ft., avail MC/VISA ye ei 
now. $660 +. $4,000 key fee. , sincere excel 
1 Cali ra treme. Fantasy to reality. avg into cross 
p> lai ~, Se . L Limits repected but” ox. seeks tatooed or 
mus |S ive fen toe Suche. Goon, aay aa 
$15 MA 01776 Your limits respected safe & 
5 marriage PO 
PEOPLE Phone Fantasy ie ninae toaeieh Gade ee Worc Mass 
Send in money order Real cards low rates. 24 tws call 
MODELING S I Assoc lates Ps 516-422-2404. AUNTON AREA 
P.O. Box 34 mwe 's 
ane cal - 2 i Allston, MA 
session. No exp nec. 02134 
a M SWM mW 150 
must over no sex ature "4, nn ee en en et 
please. $60 an hour. Write oed : 
PO Box 419 So Wey 02190 young c s BIWF wirtndey fantacy. 10) -P 
io ‘d. 









ASIAN WOMEN want ro- 















































eas 
ENTRE NOUS eco By Ml Bc ee | Monk 328-4836 
260, North Hollywood, CA . .-Sun. 

fordeomewelteducared, 97603. ] so Trading PO Bon 276k Hom. Any phone fantasy 
unattached male, 40's, ington Ss New York Send pre-paid _ 
wishes to meet an attractive, FUN COUPLE 14746. money order to: 

suous female, i r s same or . Associates 
portant (30+). We could en- SF fr , fun & adven- Pr) MWCpI att 30’s seeks same P.O. Box 2766 
joy meeting once or twice a_— ture, phone, photo PO BOX for frienship and erotic Quincy, MA 02269 

t 175 adventures. & Photo 
month at my apartment for eominster, MA 01453 
Box 1024 Derry Nh 03038 
Petite seductive lady 40's at 














fun, warmth, gourmet dining 
and deep communication. 
Want to discuss it? Write 
Box 222 Newton 02159 


Adventurous, fun loving cou- 
ple looking for an adven- 






MWF 39, Att slim int sks SIM 
Bi WF for 1st Bi exp. I've 
wondered husb de- 


sires to watch disc. Assr tel 
or foto, Itr helpfi. Rm 237 310 
Franklin Ma 02110 






PLEASURE 
CALL 


Shelley.....776-0830 





Toll FREE 
Callback 





















































































































































































share in an exciting love ex. | Rusty....... 794-2753 35, Physician 
- esccccce ° MWM 35, . » blouse unbuttoni 
Betance Tor al tree Sox sensually wild In NY (212) 947-4140 | coer, travet'oter. "sks an looks’ size not important 
oa Live Phone Fantasy equally responsible F for an and warmth is. Box 
MC 24 hr. VISA Bow 18 aaring 1837. 
pty Bag to oon to dom F 
Att bIWM 39 like to meet 3 por We A discrt, ive 
couples for 3 way romps & Any Fantasy Arranged 551, Framingham’ tk. are 
inhibited fun. Have x films, reminghem 
araconcss's: | 2MJHIRS./7DAYS FREE SEX | Sm: 
pics. TED BEST IN U.S. RECORDINGS camo 
’ ATT OLDER WOMAN MC/VISA 1-900-410-4444 | SWM.26.57 Yodloa clean, 
| love to eat itil! Gd Ik Kinky (24 h peng ene i gr agen 
20yold WM wants to come ‘ y ( rs.) seeks to have sex any 
an oldr wmn. I'm warm dis- ~900-410-6000 women 18+ regardless size 
crete grt lover. Box 401, AT&T toll looks. Am game for sugges- 
Leominster 01453. VV ner- 50 cents a minute tions. Comfort and warmth 
vous write again OK. ~ MAKE YOUR — and given. Box 
Attractive | WOPL. 25/36 sk PHANTASY aOR aeHaine: PHONE CLASSIFIED you GOTTA FRIEND 
ner/dance/triendship. PHONE ATTENTION “awe cauieeantnees wM-30-hendsome. | inteo, 
photo/phone. Box 0008. Early Bird Speci Dmnt. Mistress w/European Actress female for discreet, 
y . Candy MAKE IT m”" speak w/one ob the exotic id friendship. Let's share 
Attr BIWM, 25, sks Cp, M or 6:30 a.m. - 8:30 a.m. Wh diali Hot & Kinky beauties on her staff, including our thoughts and exp. Travi 
F's, n+w of Box. Any race, en dialing 7 days STAND OUT.... {N's freOym and America} anya in NH, not @ Bex ad. 
age sk nice tun people! Box 17 34.7668 massage and Lt. Afternoon - Early Use BOLD ang caprrac| |" PEE — 
escort Morn. letters to set off your ad 24 itr. . 
Attr clean WM 40s to meet = . They will attract ad- 
Females 3 who te giving gid meee phone numbers, (718) ditional responses and ne -- TIED a Pa 
shwrs. 45284, Some- tandard please be sure will help your classified to f q 
rville 02145. P.O. Box 1112 : 84-9600 much quicke cited, more ; 
Brookline, MA 02146 to dial 9 MC/VISA J. effectively Gey Cuan waa a om 
contact SEAPES non imo the number Pre-Pay $30 MWM 6'2” 250 Ibs blu/brn ing tied up ot of the 
Seer ta nx 25338. BiWM, 23, brown, blue, slim correctly. — Phoenix for tlendehis pose retet. NO proteonenad, vmtvase’ a 
oeete, , Waehingion. Tomes! : : > A... ek A Classifieds pros. Respond Box 0219 crete. Box 0204 F 
10308 7-1 NOVICE 
267 12h | wy NOEET x so MASSAGE & 
tall who understands 
SWM 341s r to wee eoeter gals for suport. 
take me Gut a6 & female in I'm sincere will alswere ail BRANDI: ore Speer. 
Buy ] DOM COUPLE maid nurse or what- 80 610 Medway MA 02053. = Long wT : 
erver you desire. include ORA LEE . 269-7311. 
' Sub F or Cpl for erotic no for quick response. . ; blond 
pleasures. Your prey ond Sox 6103, ing aden a oe on < a ry: = escort you 
Seams akterie LP meaningless relationship —_Outcalis only. 262-2299 
J Are there any younger > ‘ere. — . Write to 
Adventurous couple that refer to share free time WE VE Our ts the Re- 
seeks wi BIF 18-25 to ex- succesehl 48 gitrvery dom Win seo ety wards ore tail! Lovely and 


Get 10 


perience the sensual lunch. PO Box 














ofa bee 
Photo & phone please. Box 91752 om MA otOaT Brand New Location 
0012. Hot fox w/erotic x- AL 
photos: , lingerie + Mere sal. AE Sant ALWAYS READY 


more . foreis + SASE 
to: CS 2032/No. 350, 
Nashua 03061. 

































































































° an Be the ultimate 
; JO buddy wanted by WMM — sexual animal. Get explicite anytime. Please cali Gost 
1-900-410-3600 : |randy.....-on vacation R “cute 231 310 Frankin fom Seno iti and $5't0 IAL CORRECTLY 
PHONE ° StOVE......-0-0000 TELEGRAMS st. Boston Ma. 02110. Alexis, Box 28408, 
° : ly (for adults only!) Providence Fi02008. Letters A MAN'S MAN ESCT. 
SEX : “Boston's Best™ “Try It The een! 26. 6 ft. 170, wh. tng. Vere. 
: pt. French Way” te ete eh oc an ahare or outcalls. 266-2868, Al. 
@ Live. nota ; Tantalizing F whe wil a oe 
recording @ Visa / : Adventuass in Box 1834. sae: 
meee 7 : STRIP-A- Phone Fantasy teay Dut on itfendly. terme 
. accepted @ Call : GRAMS ; oan: with reality, seeks woman 
anytime, day or : 492-7933 Male & Female with ht willing who is imaginative, stone | ATT EMTION 
. 1-800-345-HUNK irl minded in career and 
ht @ No : el a Bellygrams (G) girls 
a nig : Outnid Belen G character, yet with a 
personal questions : on sgh = ay 723-8084 cubmisaive olde, yeh When dialing 
a asked @ Talk as : — friendship. Box 0006. massage and 
long as you want : . escort 
@ No hassle, high : Dmunt Mistress WHATEVER ORE SRECIAL nusaiiere 
” satisfaction r : : Ree-Ann Available Melee RE CSE © WF 40-50 who ‘pom — corona 
: e ; “a Special Rates for YOU WILL BE waidy omen ad's P to dial 
(61 7) : : 497-6169 barney ob ne sees Hho cleanliness @ must. A the number 
536-1906 sO ee: | congpesowe lanl GAO BE a ee 
5 > with you.” a s _ please. 0095. 
; additional minute > |e na aa The Fea: 134. | 






































“CLASSIFIED 
WORK HARDER 
FOR YOU! 

| __PLACE IT 
FOR MORE THAN 
ONE WEEK... 


place your 
for more than 








Take advantage of tne]. 


one insertion. One survey 
showed that than 50% of 


ENCORE: 
ESCORT | 


a performance 
you'l want to repeat 
time and time again” 


(617) 
268-1544 


We have a wide variety of 
lovely ladies and we 
service 














second appear: 9 
Phoenix 24 hr. 
Classifieds cash, out calls only’ 
267-1234 all calls verified 
AUBURN Females only, . hand- 
some, safe, clean. 


ROBIN-lovely, auburn hair 
5°6", 36c 25 35, terrific tan- 


pe ge ptr agin 
38c/d 26 36, statu 
esque/shapely 288-4820. 





Erotic 
movies & Gk. avail. 
incall. 





iv Ee 
Try yng, , attractive 
Brooke for an outcall of a 
lifetime. Your dream girl 


awaits you. Call 
625-8647. only. 


now. 
BASEBALL FANS 


the bat... You're 
«Of, and Home w/ a 
men. 401-785-1933. 


Y BOY 


Yng, blonde, biue-eyed, 
hern by 


sout . 
Travis. 424-1035. 








, . by 
David, out calis only 
395-3727 





Dom Body builder for escort. 
Call Tony at 262-7625. 








ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
the number 
correctly. 





—, 
ATTENTION | 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 


phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
thenumber | 
correctly. | 











Boston’s 
Best Escorts 


"You've tried the rest, | 
now try the best.” | 
incails 


424-1366 

















KATHLEEN 


retty, 
violet- R «mpg eyes, 5°4"", 
36C-25-36, 288-4820. 





CLASSY CHRISTINE 
Escort, yews. swedish, 
preop, clean & discreet, dom 
sessions available, mod- 
eling. Conv. eons Out- 
calls. 236-1503 





CHAMPAGNE | 
South Shore's Fii nest | 
38-28-38 


Brunette 
» 298-2798 








TALK OF THE TOWN 
CALL THE FUN LOVERS 


LA-DEE-DA-DEE 
WE LOVE TO PARTYIIII! | 
SERVING THE 
NEW ENGLAND AREA 
24 HOURS, 884-1655 
OUTCALLS ONLY 


Escorts Needed 








M by Kathy. Outcalis 
only. Cpis welcome. 
653-1695. 





Beautiful escorts, Anita & 
247 bao) out call only, 
247-0395. Blonde and 





cach OY BUDE ny 
776-8121. Chest over 54. 
Biceps 20. Waist 30. 


Busty & Blond Escort Will 
Verify, 566-1129. Cple avail. 


CHRISTIE 889-3178 


Come and feel that heaventy 
touch with a blonde preop 
escort. 720-0593. 














DON'T KEEP ME 
WAITING 


| know your're out there. I've 


dom 
and experience, call 
536-1198. 





FANTASY PLN 
How many iReseee ways 
receiving 


appreciated reality. Cail 
566-3547. Garters, heels, 
stockings available. 





ELITE TREAT 
Outcall only, personable and 
lovely will escort you in Bos & 
Subrbs. 782-9855. 





Escort by nice pretty lady 
9AM- 1:30AM only verified 


OUTCALL 489-4900 





ESCORT REFERRAL 


RENDEZVOUS 
Featuring beautiful, classy, 
and personable femaie es- 
corts who would like to turn 
your fantasies into realities! 

53, verifiable outcalis 





RANT 
ATTENTION 


When dialing | 
massage and 
escort 
‘phone numbers, . 


the number 
correctly 





ae 





Galleria 
For that vray time when 
only a “black lady ~viil 40: 
265-7322 
Outcalls Only 
Verifiable Calls 


No credit cards 
or checks acceptec 





Couples welcome 








LAURIE 


Lovely young coed will es- 
cort discreet 


Gentiemen. Ir. 


or Outcalis. 584-7452. 








- aenmmenssea 
ATTENTION! 


Any 
advertiser 
wishing 
to place 
an ad on 
Thursday 
will be 
charged 
a $15.00 
late fee. 


No ads 
will be 
accepted 
on Friday.- 


























Onceinda... 


BLUEMOON 


Escort 
Referral 


Any 
occasion 


Serving 
New 
England 
Twenty-four 
Hours 


286-2325 











‘The Sterling Limou- 
sine concert special 


package includes 
‘| travel to and from the 
concert (6 p.m.-mid- 
night) and two tickets 
(reserved seats) under 


such =e shows 
as Journey, Triumph, 
and Peter Gabriel. 

| You" ll be picked - 
‘and dropped at y' 
designated locations, 
and en route enjoy the 
luxury of a fully-ser- 
viced stretch limou- 
sine. 


Avoid the traffic arriv- 
ing and departing, 
while relaxing in the 
comfort of a Sterling 
Limousine. 














CLASSIC 
ESCORTS 


invites you 


to 
THE BEST: 
now that 
you've had 
the rest! 


We feature 


Discretion 
assured. 


266-4443 


FOR ESCORTS 
ax 























Referrals 
Immediate and friendly service 


from beautiful and charming escorts 


Discretion ishiseed ¢ all calls verified 
Now serving all of Massachusetts ¢ 24 hour service 


| ‘Lhat’s what puts the best ahead of the rest 


(NIH 


Escort openings 
































NOTICE TO | 


COMMERCIAL | 
ADVERTISERS: | 
| Recent Federal legistation 
prohibits obscene or inde- 
cent telephone com- 
| munications with any per- 
son under 18 or with any | 
| other person without his 
| or her consent 
SEXY-LADIES 
Outcails only. Let us escort 
you in Bos & Subrb, open 24 
hrs, we're wating for your call 
965-4459 








Hello, gentle man. 


Would you like to meet « 
gentle woman? Close 
your eyes for a moment, 
and imagine taking a 
little time out from your 
busy world (ov experience 
a warm and wonderful 
person, a bright, 
beautiful, and articulate 
companion. imagine 
being with someone sho 
honestly cares about 
you. 
Come share a few 

magic moments, 11 
“experience that may ‘ar 
surpass your 
expectations. The choice 
is “sincerely yours 


‘Suzanne ~ 
247-0603 | 


Mon.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-1 a.m 


Escort 

















BEST 


ESCORTS 


ABSOLUTELY 
20 - 30 min 
arrival time 

in Boston area. 
Now also serving 








All Occasion 


Boston’s Oldest 
Escort Agency Offers 
Referrals To The 
Discrimating Executive 
In Boston Or The 
Surrounding Suburbs. 














the North Shore. 482-0714 
424-0667 “Call Us For Quality’’ 
Boston, MA 
KEITH GWM 
cuseene GLaAce for — Big ny -— 
Very Gheorest, Pt re. hk Safe, discrete, good ioc. 


dressing room 

Storage/Clothing rentals. 
Make-up. via appt. only. 
Send $10 for ‘new’ 
Fall/Winter catalogues (Pis 
give sizes) to: Box 1088-P 





Waltham, Ma. 02254. 
894-1744 
LADIES ONLY 


Attractive Gentieman will es- 
cort ladies for any occassion. 
646-1018 








FITNESS SPA 
EXCLUSIVELY 
DESIGNED FOR MEN 
The Largest and the § 
Best Club of its Kind | 





n New England i 


MASSAGES 


by females 
$5-10 off with 
this coupon 














247-7889. See you soon. 


KITTENS: Call us for a Purr- 
fect time. 884-7989, Meow. 





NH BRED .. 
NH BOUND 


Give a call if you're around 
Masseuse - Incalis 
Sun. - Thurs. 
Noon to 8:00 p.m. 

and women 


welcomed 
Dial (603) 437-2938 














SAMANTHA 
21 Yr. Old Beauty. 


Lean, Luscious. incalis ‘ony 
289-7305 








LIVE PHONE 
FANTASY 
Let your imagination do the 
talking. One of the very best 
live contacts. 

CALL BACK 
MC/Visa Amex 
416-862-0012 

LONG LEGS 


Very attractive bionde! 21 


yrs! Tempting and tantalizing 
beyond your 
436- 


wildest. 
6568. | love to party!!! 24 


hours. 








LEARN TO RELAX 
Stop dealing with all those 
immature and es- 


Fantasy island Escorts. In- 
calls Outcalis 665-0482. 





corts. | am attractive and ex- 
perienced in the art of show- 
ing a man what the word re- 
laxation means. No escort 
can match my expertise 
CALL 566-3547. 








FANTASIES 


UNLIMITED 
We make your dreams 
come true. Serving Greater 
Boston and Merrimack 


Bachelor Parties. 
All calls verified. 
in/out calls. 
Escorts needed. 
452-5092 












































OS" Vaa SPECIAL 
TEMPTATIONS NOTICE 
“Let our beautiful Consee all escort 
ladies tempt 
intoa nightot advertisers: 
pleasure." All phone numbers 
Featuring Sheena: must be verified by 
y 
tumedomesret || | for your adtorun 
Ta do this for: 
Line ads, call 
267-1234 
Display ads, call 
ext. 
assage Outcalls LEATHERLUST 
oie See “Wilsons Hunky Male 25 
are. fulfill your ultimate leather 
Need to relax, some fantasy alone or together. 


missing. Call 742-1777. 





Sophisticated 
gents prefer 


ANGELA 


For incall 
or outcall service 


286-3055 


Discretion assured 
Verifiable 
correspondence 














GINGER! Petite, lean, & 
luscious, incall escort: 
232-9138 10am: Mon- 
Sat. 


GWM Escort, Tues. & Sun. 
Josh, 








JUST FOR YOU 
If fantasy and domination is 
your bag, we are just what 
the doctor ordered. We have 


experienced es- 
corts that can make both of 
those realities for you in our 
private and discreet at- 
mosphere. Call 789-5803. 


: 


welcome. Outcalls 
only. 484-1772. 





MOONLIGHTING 
Escort Referrals 


“We will make your night in 
the Hub something to 
a ber’’ 





Female Escorts 
Available for: 

+ Dinnere + Business Functions 

= Thestre « Sporting Events 





: : as . 
All Calis Verified - Discretion 
Outcalis Only 


279-0760 


Open 24 Hours 








Female Escort openings 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver, or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
matter. 

















, NICOLE 
Slim soft and sensuous es 
cort, incall or outcall. 
9am- 12am. 595-2936. 


NYC visitors, outcall & swing 


clubs, pretty friendly biond 
201-568-7614. 


Paula, escort at 783-3542 
Please dial correctly. Incalls 








Satin & Lace & a 28 waist. 
Pre-op Escort. New to Bos- 
ton. Call 296-3477 


Soothing relaxing Barry 
available for escort in or out 
770-4189 Enjoy the Ex- 
perience! 

Sugar and spice and every- 
thing nice. Escort, PO Box 





















































onty 1903, Jamaica Pi MA 02130. 
BETH | | § Cachet 
pegs Escorts Escorts 
36-24- aie emaie 
Mon thru Fn 12-7 a. 
289-0547 ‘sara 
yer 289-7305 oniyv 
No Dom 284-7363 
FANTASY “THE ULTIMAT ” 
WORLD * Massage « Steai:« 
ASIAN INDIAN « Whirlpool « 
ESCORT 1675 eens. Ave 
ll ambridge 
247-1032 es 
_ Help Wanted 10 am-10 pm 
BLACK PREOP TOPMAN 


Escort incall & out. 
267-87 10 anytime, ~ Tg 





Pretty buxom blonde avail- 
able, outcalls only, couples 
weicome. P.O. Box 0253. 





PURE PLEASURE 


ff you seek an py 

reasonable female 

but have been let down 4 
escort services in the past, 
look no further, we have the 
ability to satisfy your fan- 
tasies. For an unforgettable, 
discreet experience of your 
life 789-5803. 











BACK BAY’S 


FINEST 


ESCORTS 
INCALL — OUTCALL 


437-1751 
BACHELOR PARTIES!! 
NEW HRS. 

12 P.M.-3 A.M. 














SWEET LISA 
For a thrill of a life time call 
288-7372, out calls only 


Well-built, well equipped |tal- 
ian man, escort 24 hrs., out- 
calls only 782-8303. 


TOPMAN 
Well-built, well equipped 'tal- 
ian man, escort 24 hrs., out- 
calls only 782-8303 


VIVACIOUS 
Warm and lovely blonde es- 
cort. Susoans only. 
566-3192. All calls verified. 











LEISURE ESCORTS 
When living in the city every- 
thing is done in a hurry. Well 
there are things that need to 
be taken , like a man's 
leisure time. Come spend 
some time with our patient, 
entertaining escorts. Call 
782-5693 





Kate's Kittens Ladies for 
outcall escorts all sexy & 
young. 247-0395. 





HUNKY STUD BO) 
WM College bodybidr will 
entice you with erotic scent 
of lust, escort Guy. 
1-800-412-3381 in Mass 

















ESCORT OPENINGS 





Diamond 
Escorts. 


A cut above the 
rest 
Outcall 
referrals 
Discretion 
assured 
527-9070 
All calls 
verified 


Feniale escorts 
wanted 




















| Newton Highlands 
Newton open 7Ways, 9-10 





HOUR LONG 
TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 


1193 Wainut St 


965-1066 
965-5535 . 











Slim goodiooking intel girl 
outcall escort greater Bos- 
ton area 437-9090 


Many yng, sim, gorgeous 
women! suous! Private, 
discreet, luxury apt. just 5 
mins/North/Boston, 11-6pm 
wkdays. 247-6777 








Intelligent, non-professional 
co-ed would like to meet a 
few gentlemen of high stan- 
dards.Please cali 731-0138 
(escort) 


ttalian Jock. 140 Ibs., Brown 
Eyes/Hair, 5°10". 29" waist 
Escort. 288-5809 


For the Business Man who 
likes an affair prive, call for 
Charlotte, escort at 
247-3163 


GENTLEMEN’S 
CHOICE 
Attractive Ladies Availabie 


24 hrs. 233-5115. We wel- 
come late calis. 











LY 
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ESCORT AND PERSONAL SERVICES 























‘INTERNATIONAL 
oe ESCORT AND %& 
LIMOUSINE SERVICE 


Prompt and Personalized service by 

attractive female escorts for the 
discriminating male. 

“Experience our world of excellence. 


1-800-225-1082 


The only referral service in Boston that offers 
toll-free calling to all their customers. 
outcalls only 9 discretion assured 
MASTERCARD / VISA / AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Lincoln stretch limousines available for all occasions 
2 hours notice for airport service 


j Escorts wanted. Attractive and responsible individuals interested | 
in escorting men. Must have own transportation. 
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i PRETTY 
RENDEZVOUS GIRLS 

















ESCORTS ESCORTS 


e 24 hour service 
¢ Now accepting all major 
credit cards 








Beautiful Black Escorts call calls verified 
Available *outcalls only 
¢all major credit 





cards accepted 


536-1 1 Re open 24 hours 


Outcalls only 43 7-7881 


Serving all of New England 
All calls verified 













| Serving all 
Openings for New England 


attractive escorts Escorts needed 




































NEW GOLDEN 
ESCORTS 
479-7581 


New hours: 10:00 a.m.-4:00 a.m. For discreet 
businessmen. Let one of our lovely ladies escort 
you for brunch. 

We have the prettiest escorts; 
let us prove it to you. 




















Samantha Rachel Erica 
5’8 5’6 5’9 
120 110 130 
ibs ibs Ibs 

Blonde Blonde Blonde 
Hazel Blue Brown 
36-24-36 34-22-34 38-24-36 









pi®>" Julie « Tracy Chris 
Debbie « Sarah « Becky 
All calis verified 


Discretion assured 
C/VISA 




























Ate Five 
When the night 


comes alive . . 


Call 482-0714 


Outcall only 


to experience the pleasure of an 
enchanting escort 











































Aap Retivesle 


24 hr. Service 


Discretion Assured 
Outcalls only 












“Sophisticated young ladies for gentlemen 
who deserve nothing but the best.” 


891-5559 


Female Escorts Needed 
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ATTENTION!! 


The deadline for advertising in 
the Entre Nous/Escort Section is 
Wednesday at 6:00. 











Any advertiser wishing to place 
an ad on Thursday will be 
charged a $15.00 late fee. 








No ads will be 
accepted on Friday. 

















ESCORT. AND PERSONAL SERVICES 


‘ESCORT 
EXTRAORDINAIRE 





Private 
Collections 


Escort Referrals 


A collection of beautiful 
escorts to please the 
connoisseur. 

For every occasion call 


437-0633 


Due to an increase in business, 
extra escorts are needed 


So = 


ATTENTION 


The deadline for 
advertising in the 
Entre Nous/Escort 
Section is 
Wednesday at 
6:00. 


Any advertiser 
wishing to place 
an ad on Thursday 
will be charged a 

$15.00 late fee. 


No ads will be 
‘accepted on © 
on 


The 
5 Tolono) 
WAY 


¢e The newest concept in 
escort referral services 
offered. 

¢ We have what all 
others strive for: 
integrity, sensuality, 
sophistication. 

e New escorts never 
before in this area. 

e Outcalls only. 

e All calls verified. 

e Openings for 
attractive escorts. 


oo ‘. n 
= peal 
_ 


961 0321 








PERSONAL 
DESIRES 


“We specialize in discretion.” 


A new unique and 
discreet monthly © 
containing a personals 
listing structured to your 
personal tastes 


Gay-Bi-Married- 
Couples-Fantasy- 
Companion 
Herpes, etc. Health 


Privacy-discretion-security 


Details send $2.00 and a 
stamped self addressed 
envelope to: 
Personal Desires 
P.O. Box 187 
Turnpike Station 
Shrewsbury, MA 01545 


MIND 
IMAGES 


Live Phone 
Fantasy 


A class above the 
rest 


1-800-843-3051 
24 Hours 


Personal items also 
available 


= @ i 
Caress 
Jill 
Robin 
$19.95 
Free eu aon 





~ Escort 
* Roferrals 


if you like the 
=. Of California, you will love us 


423-4823 
outcalls only 


All Limousine 
Calls Escort Service 
Verified Openings Available 


EXPERIENCE OUR 
WORLD OF 
CLASS AND 
BEAUTY 


CALL 
527-5281 








All-American 
Girl Escorts 


For the 
discriminating 
gentleman 
only 


e 24-Hour Service 
throughout Massachusetts 

e Openings for female 
escorts always available 

e All calls verified. 


ir 
e) 


CONGRATULATIONS ON THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX’S 20TH 
WHILE WE CELEBRATE OUR 3RD!! 


a al 


New England’s Leading Phone Fantasy 
So You Want Muscles! 


On Vacation 
-Body Builder 
.... he Model 
Male Stripper 

On Vacation 


“Share an experience... 
24 hours a day.”’ 


We don’t get off 

- until you dol 
MC VISA AMEX * 
492-7933 


DIAL-A- 
MISTRESS 


You owe it to yourself to call 


“itis a business — 
doing pleasure with you”’ 
" Photes and Panties 
~.' 5, Available... : 





ev 
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ING RYDERS VIDEO. LOS ANGELES 


ROCK AND ROLL. BORN AND BRED INTHE USA 


thee 
Build 
exub 
Talk 
song 
with 
once 
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since 
more 
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stage 
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swee 
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Squa 
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deni 7 
land, 
them 
Trt 
disen 
going 
seem: 
inten 
about 
take 
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little 
fools. 
Henle 
and b 
super 


MADE THE AMERICAN WAY. supe 


CONTAINS NO ADDITIVES Texas 
OR PRESERVATIVES. theeil 
scand 
show: 
Virgil 
New $ 
formi 
Ame 


© 1986 Beer Brewed by Miller Brewing Company, Milwaukee, WI 
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I see the school and the houses 
where the kids are, 

Places to park by the factories and 

“buildings, 

Restaurants and bars for later in 
theevening... 

And I have learned how to look at 
these things and say, 

I wouldn't live there if you paid 
me, 

I couldn'tlive like that, no siree! 

I couldn't do the things those 
people do, 

I wouldn't live there if you paid 


me to... 
& cruising airplane, David 
Byrne sings those words at 
the end of More Songs About 
Buildings and Food, the nervous, 
exuberant; dizzyingly intense 
Talking Heads album of 1978, The 
song is extraordinarily powerful, 
with alaidsback martial beat at 
once melaneholy and grand, yet 
those lyrics are a slap in the face — 
perhaps the only instance in which 
Byrne took off the gfoves and 


— David Byrne, 
“The Big Country” 


urveying America froma 





I-was-a-preppie-art-school- 
student placidity. Of course, that 
was in the late ‘70s. In the years 
since, Byrne has relaxed into a far 
more accepting fellow: he’s the 
psycho killer who got cured. On 
“stage, his twisted spasms have 
loosened into white-man funk 
moves, and Talking Heads’ music 
has gathered exultation and 
sweep. What hasn’t changed much 
since “The Big Country” is the 
outrageous distance Byrne 
maintains. In True Stories (at the 
Nickelodeon and the Harvard 
Square), the first film he has 
directed, he tries to cozy up to the 
denizens of buildings-and-food 
land, but he’s still gazing down at 
them from on high. 

True Stories is likably 
disengaged, yet there's so little 
going on in it emotionally that it 
seems less a movie than a series of 
intentionally trivial observations 
about an America Byrne doesn't 
take seriously or, on the deepest 
level, believe in — an America of 
little people and dreamers and 
fools. Written by Byrne, Beth 
Henley, and Stephen Tobolowsky, 
and based on items culled from 
supermarket tabloids, the film is 
set in the fictional town of Virgil, 
Texas, where the people work in 
the silicon-chip factory, lap up 
scandals, and attend garish fashion 
shows at the local shopping mall. 
Virgil is an imaginary vision of the 
New South — that place where the 
formica phoniness of modern 
America'sticks out everi more than 


3% 


revealed the contempt beneath his} 


BOSTON AFTER DARK 


ARTS. 


ENTERTAINMENT 











SENSIBILITY 


Are David Byrne’s stories sad but true? 
by Owen Gleiberman 























David Byrne (top) and John Goodman 








it does in the rest of the country. 
And the moment Byrne starts 
using the flick-flick-flick of 
changing TV channels to suggest 
the decline of Western civilization, 
you know you're in familiar 
territory. In the opening scenes, 
the director himself appears in a 
black cowboy hat, white-shirt, and 
bolo tie, driving down the road ina 
red convertible. He’s our tour 
guide and narrator, a benevolent 
but owlish chap who casts an 
anthropologist’s eye on his 
surroundings: a Mr. Rogers for 
suburban moderns. The joke, of 
course, is that what he’s 
“investigating” is America at its 
most consumerist banal. 

The movie has around a dozen 
characters, and the way their lives 
overlap is reminiscent of Robert 
Altman’s Nashville and the 
populist comedies of Jonathan 
Demme (Citizens Band, Melvin and 
Howard). There’s Ramon (Tito 
Larriva), the long-haired Hispanic 
joker who fancies himself a ladies’ 
man and claims to be able to pick 
up radio waves telepathically, and 
the Lying Woman (Jo Harvey 
Allen), a middle-aged gossip who 
wears ugly, beauty-shop hairdos 
and spins out tall tales linking 
herself up with celebrities (‘I 
wrote ‘Billie Jean’ and half of 
Elvis’s songs,’ she boasts, then 
describes what it was like when 
she was a nurse in Vietnam and 
had a torrid affair with “the real 
Rambo’’). There’s the bland, gray- 
suited town spokesman (Spalding 
Gray), who's helping oversee the 
extension of the suburbs into the - 
surrounding prairie, and his prim, 
blonde wife (Annie McEnroe), 
who looks like a Miss America 
runner-up from 1970. These two 
echt-Protestant bores haven't 
spoken to each other for 15 years 
— they communicate entirely 
through their two kids. There’s 
Miss Rollings (Swoosie Kurtz), the 
lazy rich bitch who spends her 
days in bed watching television in 
a beautiful, three-story white 
house that sits in the middle of a 
sunlit field, like the house in Days 
of Heaven. And then there's the 
one character who's actually a 
character and not just another low- 
concept USA schlub. Louis Fyne 
(John Goodman), who is first 
glimpsed in a fluorescent-yellow 
radioactive booth, where he seems 
comically unmindful of his 
poisonous environment, is a 
lovelorn Texas bachelor — a 
wondrously unpretentious man 
with a bourbon-smooth Southern 
accent; he wants a wife so 
desperately that he’s taken out TV 
ads that say “Call 844-WIFE.” Like 
Continued on page 12 
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Film 


Get out your greenbacks 


Money makes Ménage go round 


by Steve Vineberg 
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Michel Blanc and Gérard Depardieu: ma 


MENAGE. Written and directed by Bertrand Blier. 
With Gérard Depardieu, Miou-Miou, Michel Blanc, 
Bruno Cremer, and Jean-Pierre Marielle. A Cinecom 
release. At the Nickelodeon. 


Antoine (Michel Blanc) and Monique (Miou- 

Miou), whose marriage has begun to dissipate 
under the pressure of hard times, and Bob (Gérard 
Depardieu), an expert burglar whé leads them into 
prosperity and turns their lives around. Their first 
encounter with Bob is like the startling in medias res 
opening of Blier’s Get Out Your Handkerchiefs, in which 
Depardieu played a frustrated husband who procures a 
lover for his wife among the patrons in a restaurant. 
Meénage begins with a public squabble between Antoine 
and Monique: she’s fed up with their poverty, with his 
lack of ambition, even with his puppy-dog adoration of 
her, and she wants to leave him. But before she can take 
that walk, Bob saunters over to their table, holding a 
cocktail glass aloft like a standard, and enters the 
argument. First he castigates Antoine for allowing his 
wife to treat him so shabbily, and then, with a princely 
flourish, a perfect mockery of noblesse oblige, he tosses 
her a thick bundle of francs to appease her. This 
seductive act of generosity initiates their partnership. By 
morning Monique has determined to upgrade her 
lifestyle by joining forces with this wealthy thief, and 
Antoine, puzzled and reluctant but helplessly bound to 


T he trio who make up Bertrand Blier’s Ménage are 





king it without Mozart 


his wife’s whims, trails along behind her. 

Bob is a gifted outlaw — he describes his penchant for 
thievery as a “state of grace”; and Monique falls in love 
with him. It’s Antoine he’s after, though. The first time 
Bob flirts with him, Monique quiets Antoine's fears by 
making a move on Bob herself, ostensibly to prove he 
can respond to a woman's advances; the second time, 
Bob is so bold and forthright and funny that you can’t 
believe he’s serious. Michel Blanc, with his tiny, 
immaculate moustache, his soft features, and his slightly 
effeminate vocal rhythms, fits the homosexual stereo- 
type far more easily than the burly, tattooed, aggressive- 
ly masculine Depardieu, so when Bob starts to chase 
Antoine, courting him with the romantic ardor of an 
Italian tenor and, in one hilarious scene, slipping into his 
room in a pair of leopard-skin briefs and cornering him 
in bed, you laugh at both the humor of the reversal and 
the way Blier has caught you in thrall to that stereotype. 
It's a wicked joke on the audience, and Blier keeps 
playing variations on it. 

Ménage suggests No Exit rewritten as a comedy of 
manners. Blier starts with a Sartrean dramatic conflict — 
each character has a sexual longing that cannot be 
answered by either of the others; but the combination of 
frivolity and seriousness of purpose, along with the 
ménage a trois setting, recalls Noel Coward’s scandalous 
1932 play Design for Living, in which a pair of 
amorously befuddled gentlemen share an independent- 
minded young woman. Blier’s sexual bohemia goes 


much farther than Coward's, however. Monique is so 
frantic to hold onto Bob and the upward mobility he 
represents for them that she drives her husband into his 
arms, promising to compensate him for his erotic 
exertions with Bob by servicing him when he returns. 
Her plan backfires: when Bob finally gets Antoine into 
bed, Antoine discovers he enjoys what he finds, and he 
transfers his moon-eyed devotion from Monique to Bob. 
She’s reduced to lying at the foot of Bob's bed, listening 
to the lovers’s moans of pleasure and begging them to let 
her in — and then bringing them breakfast in bed after 
their bouts of lovemaking. 

Gérard Depardieu is such a prolific movie actor that he 
sometimes spreads himself too thin, but once again his 
collaboration with Blier proves to be a regrouping for 
him. Blier throws him curves no other director does, and 
in fielding them he rediscovers his instincts. He’s not just 
robust and energetic and witty in this picture (adjectives 
that might be applied equally to his work in Danton or 
The Return of Martin Guerre), he’s also more un- 
inhibited than I’ve ever seen him: his love scenes with 
Miche! Blanc are blazingly funny. And Blanc achieves 
something remarkable — the more skewed and difficult 
his role becomes, the more touching he gets. As 
Monique, Miou-Miou brings out her blurry, soft- 
toughness with an authority lacking in the straight 
performances that have won her acclaim in France over 
the past few years (like those in La dérobade and Entre 
nous). She gets some terrific effects here. In one scene 
she goes to work on Depardieu, struggling to rouse him 
to heterosexual passion, and when her husband wanders 
into the room he can’t break her uncomprehending gaze 
— she’s under sexual anesthesia. 

Unlike Design for Living, Ménage is less a coherent 
situation comedy than a series of burlesque sketches, 
each a new twist on the notion of the romantic triangle 
as well as a fresh assault on the vestiges of old-fashioned 
bourgeois sensibility. There’s a decidedly juvenile 
pleasure to be had in this kind of calculated outrageous- 
ness — a pleasure akin to what you feel,in a Bunuel 
picture when he’s being naughty about the Church. 
(One sequence might have been devised by the Bunuel 
of The Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie: Jean-Pierre 
Marielle and Caroline Sihol play, with deadpan 
expertise, a couple whose general boredom has turned 
them into walking icicles.) The style and structure link 
Ménage to Blier’s comic fantasy Femmes fatales, which 
took the metaphor of the war between the sexes to new 
extremes, but unlike that movie or Going Places or his 
masterpiece, Get Out Your Handkerchiefs, Ménage lacks 
a personal vision. Those earlier comedies introduced a 
frankness about men’s bewildered responses to women 
that seemed like a revelation in the wake of cautious, 
respectful postfeminist pictures like An Unmarried 
Woman. Blier insisted that underneath all that good- 
liberal sensitivity, the war was still going on, and his 
movies made you feel you were getting reports from the 
front. You can’t find any evidence in Ménage that Blier 
had a real stake in making it — all you can see of him in 
it are his daring and his technique. That doesn’t prevent 
it from being a very funny movie for the first two-thirds. 

It's in the last half-hour that Blier makes his fatal 
mistake: he shifts tone, heading for a melodrama of 
violence and betrayal. Here Ménage doesn’t just stop 
being funny, it becomes utterly baffling — and when 
you can’t unscramble Blier’s signals, you start to feel 
cheated, At that point only the good will built up in the 
first hour and the new wrinkles in Michel Blanc’s 
performance (when the plot requires him to appear in 
drag) save the movie from total collapse. It’s possible 
that Blier intended these final sequences to resonate in 
ways that aren't clear because they’ve been insufficient- 
ly prepared for, but you can’t even find the remnants of 
a strategy in what ended up on the screen. Instead you 
get the sense that he ran out of steam — and ideas. 
Ménage has more life than any Blier picture since Get 
Out Your Handkerchiefs, but it’s ultimately unsatisfy- 
ing; you wish it were powered by a more obsessional 
drive than just the will to shock the conventional. Maybe 
he couldn't finish it because it just didn’t mean enough 
to him. O 





French twists 


LOVE ON THE GROUND 


acques Rivette’s latest film relies on his trademark 

juxtaposition of life and theater, along with a good 

dose of his love of the mysterious. Geraldine 

Chaplin and Jane Birkin play Charlotte and Emily 
(what, no Anne?), two actresses who are summoned to 
appear in the latest work of a rich playwright (Jean- 
Pierre Kalfon) that’s to be performed at his mansion 
(which is reminiscent of the House of Mystery in 
Rivette’s great Céline and Julie Go Boating). Since time is 
short, he asks the two to move into the mansion, where 
they also meet a conjurer (André Dussollier) who 
unleashes strange visions in both women. As the 
rehearsals begin, Charlotte and Emily learn that the play 
is the story of the romantic triangle of the playwright, 
the conjurer, and the woman who was the medium in 
the conjurer’s act — and, what's more, that their own 
existence in the house is becoming a replay of their stage 
roles. Like Céline and Julie, in which the melodrama- 
within-the-story was finally (but not completely) 
revealed, we see the play unfold bit by bit, until 
performance and life nearly merge. Love on the Ground 
is an intellectualized melodrama, and it can be 
maddeningly precious, but Rivette makes his images 
and dialogue reverberate by drenching them, with déja 
vu; vour sense of time seems to expand, so that you'get 
to wander about within scenes without féeling bored. 


build swathed in baggy, boyish clothing, has a casual, 
And if Chaplin is mannered at times, Birkin, her lanky 
charming p wo Rivette may be an acquired taste, but 
he’s one that takes a trancelike hold. Plaving Sunday, 
October 26, at Copley Place. 

— Charles Taylor 


RENDEZ-VOUS 


he prodigious French technician André Techine 

i seems to work entirely out of his head, and when 
his ideas find expression in the romantic sweep of 

his images (as in parts of Barocco and in the final scene 
of Hétel des Amériques), the results can be breathtaking, 
almost vertiginous. But when they don’t meld, the 
images seem sterile, and the ideas leave you cold. 
Rendez-vous is an attempt at a Pirandellian love story in 
which three different productions of Romeo and Juliet 
reflect the fates of a suicidal young actor (Lambert 
Wilson), an aspiring actress (Juliette Binoche), and an 
obsessive director (Jean-Louis Trintignant); it contains 
echoes of Chekhov's The Sea Gull, too. But the acting in 
the film is uninspired, and the only scene in which the 
concept comes to life is the live-sex-show version of 
Shakespeare's tragedy in which Romeo interrupts Juliet’s 
autoerotic fantasies to mount her on a net strung above 
the audience. It’s a funny sequence, because the high- 
flown language and the mime make-up lead you to 
think you're watching some avant-garde theater on the 
Left Bank rather than a porno show. Only a Parisian 


‘ ‘could’ dream’ up’ a’ “live’sex act” that looks like an 


especially’ lurtd’ staging of’ 'The ‘Balcony. ' Playing 





Wednesday, October 29, at Copley Place. 
— Steve Vineberg 


ELENA AND HER MEN 
G odard once called Jean Renoir’s 1956 comedy 


Elena and Her Men the most Mozartian of his 
movies, but it’s more like Offenbach — at least in 
the first half-hour, when Elena (Ingrid Bergman, in her 
second — post-Rossellini — bloom) is cavorting through 
the crowded avenues of Paris in a fin de siécle Bastille 
Day celebration that’s purest musical comedy. The 
photographer (Claude Renoir), the set designer (Jean 
André), and the costume designers (Rosine Delamare 
and Monique Plotin) make Renoir’s Paris look like 
something in a Dufy canvas, but then the film makes the 
mistake of moving out of the city, and it sinks under the 
weight of the strained farce plot. Elena is a Polish widow 
forced by poverty to accept the proposal of a wealthy 
businessman (Pierre Bertin); she’s redeemed from a life 
of unrelieved ennui when she undertakes to save a 
beloved military hero (Jean Marais) from the machina- 
tions of his political opponents. A few charming 
sequences float above this tiresome narrative (a musical 
number by Juliette Greco is the best), but there’s a 
bewildering casting touch at the center: colorless Mel 
Ferrer plays the count who is Elena’s real love. That's a 
real miscalculation: even Ingrid Bergman can’t make you 
sympathize with a heroine who prefers Mel Ferrer tc 
Jean Marais, Playing Saturday, October 25, at Copley 
Place. ‘ 
— Steve Vineberg 











Survivor's 
conscience 


by Charles Taylor 


PARTISANS OF VILNA. Directed by Josh Waletzky. 
A European Classics release. At Copley Place. 


artisans of Vilna, a powerful and engrossing 

documentary, was made (in the words of its 

producer, Aviva Kempner) “to answer tive naive 
question, ‘Why didn’t the Jews resist?’ ” Focusing on the 
partisan movement in the Lithuanian ghetto of Vilna, 
the film is an attempt to dispel — or at least put in 
context — the image of helpless Jews going meekly to 
their deaths. Kempner and director Josh Waletzky 
lionize the surviving partisans they interview, but.the 
film is marked by a scrupulous, sometimes painful 
honesty. 

A repository of Jewish culture, Vilna served as the 
place of refuge for many Jews fleeing the Nazi invasion 
of Poland. Incorporated into the Soviet Union in 1940, it 
was soon attacked and occupied by the Nazis. After 
mass liquidations at nearby Ponar reduced the Jewish 
population from 60,000 to 20,000, those remaining were 
rounded up and placed in the sealed-off Vilna ghetto. 
The various Jewish youth groups became hotbeds of 
revolt, with their leaders proclaiming (as a song heard in 
the film says), “Stretch our throats to the knife? No! 
Never!” One woman recalls hearing this song break out 
at the end of a resistance meeting, during which it was 
also possible to hear drunken Aryan voices on the 
outside singing the ‘Horst Wessel” song: “When Jewish 
blood spurts from the knife .. .” 

From the beginning, the United Partisan Organization 
(or, as it was known by its Yiddish initials, the FPO) was 
an uneasy alliance of Zionists, both left and right, and 
Communists. A leadership council was formed, and it 
was decided that armed revolt would occur when the 
order came for mass liquidation. In the meantime, it was 
up to the leaders to train a group of people with no 
previous military experience, and to begin to resist in 
other, smaller ways. One reason for the slowdown in 
liquidations was the Nazis’ use of Jews for slave labor. 
So people were instructed to perform whatever sabotage 
they could on their jobs; those working around 
munitions began to smuggle arms into the ghetto.— an 
act punishable by death, as was the smuggling of food. 
The partisans interviewed don’t deny the dangerof what 
they did, but they discuss their actions in plain, 
automatic terms, as if to say, “What else could we have 
done?” Some workers were sent to the YIVO Institute for 
Jewish research, where the Nazis instructed them to 
catalogue material supporting the Nazis’ racial theories. 
Whenever they were left alone, though, they set about 
hiding the texts they wanted to preserve. It was in the 
YIVO libraries that Michael Kovner found a pamphlet 
from the Russo-Finnish war explaining how to make a 
bomb; but it was his older brother, the poet Abba 
Kovner, one of the partisan leaders and the focus of the 
film, who ectually made one. Now an honored Israeli 
elder with a mane of white hair and deep-set eyes, he 
explains how he decided to blow up a train, laughing a 
little at his own audacity. After the mission was 
successfully completed, Lithuanians and Poles were 
accused; the idea that ghetto residents could. have 
mounted such an attack was never considered. 

One of the toughest problems the partisans faced was 
the frightened refusal of most Jews to support them. 
Unaware of the activities of the FPO, the ghetto as a 
whole was centent to rely on soup kitchens, orphanages, 
charities — the traditional Jewish methods of rebuilding 
communities. This situation was compounded by what 
Hannah Arendt described as being “to a Jew ... the 
darkest chapter of the whole dark story” — namely, the 
cooperation of Jewish leaders with the Nazis» The head 
of the Vilna ghetto was Chief of Police Joseph Gens, who 
shared with many others the belief that (in the words of 
the film’s narrator) “only an orderly and productive 
ghetto has a chance to survive.’ Gens, who was married 
to a Lithuanian, could have lived with her safely, but in 
the film his grown daughter recalls him explaining how 
his position offered him a chance to try and save his 
people. When the Nazis asked Gens to round up the 
elderly and sick for liquidation, he complied, believing 
more would have been taken if he had not acquiesced. 
For the filmmakers, this must have been the most 
difficult section of the film, but it is a mark of their 
conscientiousness that they hold Gens accountable for 
his actions without blindly ignoring his motives. 

When Yitzhak Witenberg, the head of the FPO, was 
denounced to the Gestapo, Gens arranged for the Nazis 
to pick him up. And when the FPO managed to free him, 
Gens was forced to inform the ghetto’s occupants of the 
Nazis’ ultimatum: hand Witenberg over, or complete 
liquidation. Kovner and the partisans describe the 
horrific scene of frantic mobs searching for Witenberg 
while they wondered whether they would be put in the 
position of taking up arms against their fellow Jews. The 
FPO recommended to Witenberg that he turn himself in, 
which he did, though it’s not known how he was 
eventually murdered. (What is known is that Gens was 
killed when the Nazis had no further use for him.) For 
the partisans, the idea that most of the ghetto listened to 
Gens — and the knowledge that they managed to save 
themselves but not their community — still haunts 
them. Perhaps the most startling moment in Partisans of 
Vilna is when Chaya Lazar describes what it was like to 
be at her battle station on September 1, 1943, when the 
call came for liquidation. She recalls holding a molotov 

COATT ee he Continued on page 15 
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State of the art 


by Kathy Huffhines 


he West Fens? That's the four blocks ot 

i Queensberry, Peterborough, Kilmarnock, and 

Jersey vou might miss if vou blink on vour way to 

a Red Sox game. Now that scruffy litthke quad is 

becoming Boston’s newest art area. The Starn Twins 

gallery Confusion/Order and Vinnie Katz's quirkv/arts\ 

café She’s Leaving Home have opened there in the past 

few weeks, joining Mario Diacono’s  prestige-laden 
gallery. 

The opening party at Contusion/Order was a wall-to 
wall crush of Boston's avant-garde (actually, most were 
squashed derri¢re someone else). Although few could 
see Randolfo Rocha’s paintings, there was even some 
Buying of Art by those who could. Rocha, one of 
Boston's best-known collectors, has also been one ot 
those always-a-bridesmaid-never-a-brides, praised tor 
his collection but not his art, so it must be gratifving that 
Confusion/Order started off with his work. Originally a 
minimalist/op-art graphic designer, he paid attention to 
the Neo-Expressionist canvases he owned, added 
substance to his work, and now has come up with his 
most successful efforts. As for myself, | was interested in 
buying the ceiling: the whole thing is a Starnian 
deconstruction piece, with Boston's best use of 
wallpaper. The ceiling is trimmed with scrolls and 
diamonds of blue wallpaper lightly brushed over, and 
the joints have been left exposed. And the music they 
plaved during the opening’ featured other strange 
combinations, like William Burroughs against Prince 
We used to live where Mario Diacono’s gallery is,” said 
Mike. “But he kicked us out,” said Doug. ‘So at first we 
didn’t like him,” said Mike. “But then we did,” said 
Doug. (I'm guessing somewhat about who's who, since it 
truly is very hard to tell the Starns apart.) 

leff Quade, a former emplovee at the Thomas Segal 
Gallery, was also on hand to uncork comments on 
gallery objectives 
Cabaret Voltaire in Switzerland at the turn of the 
century, where the Dadaists started. And we figure 
uptown will come downtown to find us; we'll get the 
(The Starns 


We're modeling ourselves on the 


straight ties and the younger crowd, too 
just a few vears out of the Museum School, are the only 
20-vear-olds who've made it to Newbury Street gallery 
representation, but the West Fens are filled with hopeful 
voung artists.) To achieve the Cabaret Voltaire feeling 
Confusion/Order will set up couches in the gallery and 
cafe tables on the sidewalk and throw gallery parties: for 
instance, a Hallowe'en party that should be a truly major 
deconstruction event. In November, the Starns will 
show Dan Giordan’s “expressionist-trumpy” work 

Trumpy as in trompe-loeil,” said Quade. “It’s like an 
East Village gallery because it’s a small storefront in a 
neighborhood where you wouldn't expect it,” said Mike 
“And because it has hours like an East Village gallery 
it's open on Sunday,” said Doug. ‘But it’s not like an 
East Village because there's no. marketing strategy and 





‘the art won't. be slapped together; we.want to. take a 





Doug, Jeff, and Mike (or is it Mike, Jeff, and Doug?) 


In the Fen country 


more cerebral approach,” said Mike. “We want to inspire 


people, not to have them sav, ‘Oh! It’s trash! How 
trendy!’ ” said Doug. 


Around the block 

The main thing around the block is the Mario Diacono 
Gallery. He's known for discovering /) the Italian arte 
povera movement; 2) Neo-Expressionism; and 3) the 
West Fens. Most influential European art dealers don't 
have to discover the West Fens, but Diacono did because 
his wife was lonesome for her Lynn relatives. He was the 
first to show Julian Schnabel and Eric Fisch! in Europe; 
and to show their gratitude, Julian and Eric give him 
paintings — tortunately he’s far from their New York 
dealers. Mario is the one who's been luring collectors to 
the West Fens (Mario and the sticky buns at the bakery 
next door). The area is also known for the Basement 
Gallery, which has resurfaced at Queensberry Street's 
Now and Then secondhand shop. The Basement has 
had nine shows this vear and will open a one-man 
exhibit of Richard Abbonizio’s work on October 25 
(Abbonizio’s pieces are described by the Basement’s 
Lucas Sutton as 
swimming, pools with de Kooning-like brush strokes. ”’) 

The interesting new attraction is Vinnie Katz's She's 
Leaving Home. Katz, son of the famous New York artist 
Alex Katz, opened his all-arts café the same night 
Confusion/Order came into being. It’s named for 
well, you know what it’s named for. Katz wants to 
update the Beatles with his own group, the Throbbers, 
and now he has a house where he can be his own house 
band. Not only that: he’s going to create two-month art 
environments, a la New York’s the Area. His first 
features a burgeoning garden of papier-maché tropical 
plants by Nina Galbart and Robin Kahn, prickly and 
bizarre, with their spiny trunks and leaves shaped like 
razors, ears, or fruitcakes. Not only that: the properly 
schizoid setting has been provided by various pieces of 


“large gestural paintings based on 


former décor Katz uncovered in. a massive clean up 
operation: the flagstone wall from a former Argentine 
restaurant and the white tile wall from a= former 
doughnut shop. Not only that: this place will be a 
perpetual-motion machine of art events, with poetry 
performance, film, and video almost every night of the 
week — not to mention the parties She’s Leaving Home 
has been hosting for Yvonne Jacquette’s show at the 
Krakow Gallery and Jim Jesurun’s performance piece at 
the ICA 

And did | mention that the Twertieth Century and the 
Gallery 52 are both thinking of moving to the old 
Christy's, across from Confusion/Order? 


Overheard at the openings 

‘You can’t do anything in Santa Barbara, period 

‘l like it as a post-exhibition. Not a main exhibition 
Know, what. mean?’ 
"Hey, great Doug? 
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Theater 


Hot to trot 


Tango Argentino is the dance that makes romance 


by Lisa F. Hillyer 

TANGO ARGENTINO, conceived and directed by 
Claudio Segovia and Héctor Orezzoli. Musical 
direction by José Libertella, Luis Stazo, and Osvaldo 
Berlingieri. Scenic design and costumes by Orezzoli 
and Segovia. Lighting by Segovia. With dancers 
Cecelia Narova, Juan Carlos Copes and Maria Nieves, 
Nélida and Nelson, Gloria and Eduardo, Mayoral and 
Elsa Maria, Virulazo and Elvira, the Dinzels, Monica 
and Luciano, Miguel Angel Zotto and Milena Plebs, 
and singers Raul Lavié, Jovita Luna, and Alba Solis. 
At the Shubert Theatre through November 2. 


t takes two to tango, so it may have been difficult to 
I find a partner in 1910 Boston, where the dance was 


banned because of its wanton and even sadistic . 


nature. The two-step, the waltz, and the quadrille were 
the favored dances of the day and were considered more 
appropriate for the charity balls and other events at 
which society folk clotted. But the cream of society 
eventually succumbed to the fervor of a public eager for 
variety in dance. The tango became popular, not as 
originally imported — a tough Buenos Aires strain 
brought to life by the migrant “portefios’” — but as made 
elegant and sophisticated by ballroom artists Irene and 
Vernon Castle, whom the upper crust emulated for chic. 


Although Vernon was killed in an air crash in 1918, his 
image lived on; 20 years later, Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers starred in the movie The Story of Irene and 
Vernon Castle. 

The touring Tango Argentino at the Shubert features 
the Broadway hit’s original cast — not the sleek young 
hoofers of A Chorus Line, who can dance anything on a 
dime, but Argentinian artists who live and breathe 
tango, wear it like a perfume and embrace you with it in 
the thousand ways they do each other, with stabbing 
legs and swiveling hips. The dancing is hot, darting, 
dangerous. It’s done in twos, eves locked in concentra- 
tion, in challenge, forming a barricade against anything 
outside the small universe of the entrapping tango. It’s 
done in 4/4 time; the version popularized by the Castles 
utilized two measures of music for the completion of one 
pattern of steps. Gliding steps, pauses, and foot 
stomping were common. 

Theorists argue as to whether the tango originated in 
the dances of Argentina’s African slaves or those of its 
Spanish gypsies. The derivation of the word is also in 
doubt. Is it from tan-go, the sound of the African drum? 
Or from the Latin tangere, ‘‘to touch’? Or from the 
Spanish tengo, which means “I have’? In any case, 
when the dance appeared in Argentina, it became 

















Don't blame it on the bossa nova. 





popular in the brothels, and the roles of women and men 
were sharply defined: the woman fought to hold onto 
her man while he alternately attacked her (even in the 
sleeker versions there is spanking, kicking the underside 
of the woman’s thigh, and, in one ballet of Tango 
Argentino, a stabbing) and slung her around in order to - 
free himself of her hold. The upper body is proud, 
haughty, with chest held high, but the pelvis swivels 
from side to side as the feet pivot one at a time, weaving 
“S” patterns on the floor. These patterns are often the 
means for blocking or avoiding the oncoming attack of a 
partners legs — legs that aim at the genitals. The pelvis 
does not undulate forward and back or sashay side to 
side, the way it does in many African dances, and neither 
does the upper body bend forward. Everything is done 
in the extreme vertical, the two bodies intimately 
synchronized gears toothing back and forth without 
chewing each other up. 

The mood of the tango is one of desperation, 
dangerous eroticism; it’s experienced as the lower body 
twisting like a knife in the unyielding torso, Satisfaction 
lies in coming close to and threatening, but not actually 
harming, the object of one’s passion. But because the 
possibility of harm is so blatant in the lightning tricky 
maneuvers, and also in the languorous pauses, you are 
always on edge. Under the sequined black gowns and 
blurting diamonds, love is won at a high price, smuggled 
through the bars of an existence confined by poverty and 
exploitation. And when it fails to palliate ‘life's 
hardships, the price can seem too high. 

Tango opens with 11 musicians seated on a tiered 
platform, a starlit cyclorama behind them. Four accor- 
dion players shift their ribbed boxes, like restless 
children, from knee to knee. And the voices of the 
accordions proclaim the tango god’s commands, now 
plaintive, now exuberant, now insistent, often sighing. 
The 28 segments of Tango Argentino — which was 
conceived and directed by Claudio Segovia and Héctor 
Orezzoli and supplemented by choreography from 
many of the performers — are divided among 
instrumental, vocal, and dance pieces. In the opening 
dance, “El apache argentino,” two “thugs” in black hats 
and white scarves lock their legs and move them to and 
fro, shifty as the eyes hidden beneath the cocked brims 
of their hats. It is curious to watch the men, arms about 
each other ballroom style, and perceive the dance as a 
duel of wills, of macho. Two other male couples come 
on, one head-to-head like rams in rutting season; then 
six women, some in corseted shifts with open white 
peignoirs, enter and dance with the men. Already you 
sense that there are many variations on the tango — here 
a man rubs his foot along the back of his own calf, there 
a woman raps her leg around her man’s waist, and in the 
following ‘Milonga del tiempo herdico” Juan Carlos 
Copes presses Maria Nieves toward him with 
provocative pats. 

“La cumparsita,” as performed by Milena Plebs and ° 
Miguel Angel Zotto, is the height of fashionable tango 
dancing. She wears a pearled headdress adorned with a 
feather and a black lace dress over gold harem pants. He 
supports her circling leaps and long backbends. Here the 
tension of barrio hostility is replaced by a European 
hauteur and an ineffable glamor. Another dance, 
“Milonguita,” refers to the tango’s brothel origins. 
Cecelia Narova, an exquisite woman in both face and 
figure, becomes a whore after being seduced by a 
lowlife. When the lowlife finds her in a brothel (where 
she’s danced with the madam who is his accomplice), he 
stabs her. Murder and eroticism go hand in hand as he 
dances with the corpse, stopping every few steps to kiss 
the face and neck of the beautiful young woman he’s 
killed. 

Continued on page 17 





Nun for us 


by Carolyn Clay ‘ 


NUNSENSE, written and directed by Dan Goggin. 
Musical staging and choreography by Felton Smith. 
Scenic design by Barry Axtell. Lighting by Susan A. 
White. Musical arrangements by Michael Rice. 
Musical direction by Leo P. Carusone. With Mary-Pat 
Green, Bonnie Schon, Lori Glaser, Laurie Graff, 
Kathryn Cobb, and musicians Leo P. Carusone 
(piano), J. Michael Leonard (woodwinds), and Michael 
Ambroszewski (percussion). At the Boston 
Shakespeare Theatre through November 9. 


44 unsense,” warble the Little Sisters of 
N Hoboken as they do a mean sensible-shoe, 
“is habit-forming.” But | for one would 
rather take heroin than another two hours of the 
heroines of Dan Goggin’s inane if un-convent-ional 
revue. Five singing, dancing nuns putting on an amateur 
talent show in the auditorium of Mount St. Helens High 
(which is decorated for a student performance of 
Grease), these are brides of Christ who should have 
been jilted. At the very least, their aggressive adorable- 
ness qualifies as grounds for divorce. There’s broguish 
Sister Mary Regina, the Mother Superior (to what?), 
whose oft-exposed gams, however thick, are less 
hammy than she. And among her holy henchmen are 
Sister Mary Hubert, the sunnily insubordinate first mate; 
Sister Robert Anne, a third wheel who fancies herself a 
second fiddle and has a past straight out of Blackboard 
Jungle; pert Sister Mary Amnesia, who has lost her 
memory along with her dignity; and toe-dancing Sister 
Mary Leo (probably short for leotard), who wants to get 
out of the habit and into a tutu. (It’s left to the critic to 
play Sister Mary Quite Contrary.) 
There would be more Little Sisters, we are,told, were it 
not for the fatal dose, of, botulism. whodshed jinto 4 


vichyssoise by convent cook Sister Julia, Child of God. 
Well, thank Heaven for Sister Julia, without whose 
attempt at theatrical euthanasia this idiocy might go on 
forever. On the other hand, the whole thing may be 
Julia’s’fault, since the ostensible purpose of the Sisters’ 
onstage shenanigans is to raise the money to bury four of 
their botulized sistren, whose bodies, if not souls, are 
still on ice in the convent freezer. This, at least, is the 
fault of Sister Mary Regina, who used the necessary 
interment funds to buy a Betamax — a decision with 
which Sister Mary Hubert takes sly and repeated issue. 
The local health board, for its part, takes issue with the 
presence of blue nuns in the Amana. So money must be 
mustered, and we are admonished to donate not just our 
attention and our indulgence but also hard cash to the, 
uh, undertaking. In the end, the financial crisis is solved 
by a sort of Ed McMahon-ex-machina, but not before 
we've been treated to Nunsense’s one joke multiplied 
like the loaves and fishes. 

This is, in fact, the second coming of this musical frolic 
— which in its former life was a cabaret show called 
Nunsense Story. That one was reputedly nastier, adding 
a possibly saving bad taste to the one-note “humor of 
the nun” herein milked. Said humor resides in the 
incongruity of such things as nuns on stage, nuns on 
point, nuns on a kickline, nuns on drugs, and nuns 
making lewd jokes about johns, peters, and: “the 
missioner’s position.” Add to that the unlikely 
hucksterism entailed in nuns’ marketing such items as a 
feminine-hygiene manual called The Catholic Girl's 
Guide to an Immaculate Conception and a cookbook 
called Baking with the BVM. And no, those are not the 
initials‘of a German car; they stand for the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, among whose recipes, apparently culled by Sister 
Julia from the sound of church bells, are preparations for 
leg of Lamb of God and Mary Magdalene tarts. One can 
only hope the BVM had nothing to do with the killer 
vichyssoise — no doubt small potatoes compared to the 
culinary smiting She could do if you got Her mad. 

But Nunsense is unlikely to invoke the wrath of God 
TADS IE Os, SER Continued on page 20 
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Clown and out 


by Ron Jenkins 


A HAPPY FELLOW, created and performed by Ronlin 
Foreman. Directed by Ron Wilson. Music by Scott 
Wheeler. Costumes designed by Lauren Foreman. 
Presented by the New Ehrlich Theatre and Water- 
melon Studio at the New Ehrlich Theatre through 
October 26. 


make you laugh when it comes out of his mouth. 

He does it with such precision, elegance, and 
surprise that merriment comes easily, even to people 
who wouldn't expect to find themselves laughing at a 
man shoving fruit in and out of his bodily orifices. 
Foreman’s technique is so good that it doesn’t matter 
whether anyone believes in the gag. He gets his laughs 
with the sharp clarity of his gestures and with an 
instinctive mastery of comic timing. Unfortunately, 
though these skills make him a funny clown, they do not 
make his one-man show a satisfying evening of theater. 
The performance opens promisingly, with a witty 
musical overture in which composer Scott Wheeler 
sticks a figurative banana in Bach’s ear, rearranging one 
of his suites to suit accordion, marimba, and saxophone. 
The music rolls along in allegro buffo until it is 
interrupted by a shriek, a crash, and a dirge of mournful 
strings. But the irony and complexity of the score are 
never matched in Foreman’s stage action. Although he 
does shriek when he sees the audience, and his stage 
fright provides some amusing comic business, there is no 
deeper terror beneath his trebly vocalizing. The clown’s 
fear is played on one note of mild embarrassment; no 
basso profundo connects his comedy to the primal fears 
and hungers tapped by the clowns of Beckett or Chaplin. 
When Foreman asks for help from the audience, you 
‘ie , Gonfintied-on page 20 
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Borne in the RSA 


The Market Theatre Company rocks the Botha 


by Carolyn Clay 


BORN IN THE RSA. Written and directed by Barney 
Simon. Conceived by Simon and cast. With Vanessa 
Cooke, Melanie Dobbs, Timmy Kwebulana, Neil 
McCarthy, Gcina Mhlophe, Fiona Ramsay, Thoko 
Ntshinga, and Terry Norton. Presented by the Market 
Theatre Company of South Africa at the Strand 
Theatre through October 25. 


an eloquent eyewitness for the prosecution. The cast 

of this documentary drama — part of the recent 
festival of South African theater pieces that occupied 
Lincoln Center under the title Woza Afrika! — seems to 
know its testimony is so strong, so indisputable, that no 
courtroom pyrotechnics are necessary. Using a “living 
newspaper” format that relies on narration rather than 
confrontation, the multiracial cast of seven South 
African actors, under the tutelage of author/director 
Barney Simon, weaves a seamless if seamy tale of a 
Kafkaesque life in the RSA. Athol Fugard (who is 
resented by some of South Africa’s black theater artists 
for stealing their thunder) tends to dredge the dirty 
waters of apartheid and come up clutching studied and 
exquisite metaphor. Born in the RSA does not attempt to 
refine the truth; neither does it shout it out. But the 
jagged facts, as presented by a troupe of accomplished 
actors to whom they are everyday reality, speak 
volumes. The almost casual familiarity with which the 
Market Theatre Company of South Africa approaches its 


I n the case against South Africa, Born in the RSA is 


explosive material breeds not only contempt but 
outrage. 

Culled from a composite of actual events in the wake 
of the 1985 declaration of a state of emergency by the 
Botha government, the play — actually an intense, 
shared reminiscence — focuses on four women, two 
white and two black, caught in the web of repressive 
politics. (This in itself is notable, since so many South 
African plays, however potent, seem to incorporate the 
sexism of the culture — portraying strength in vividly 
masculine, even phallic terms.) Another woman, sym- 
bolic of white apathy, steers gingerly clear but gets 
sticky, and stung, anyway. And the play’s two initially 
apolitical male characters are also drawn in — less by the 
pull of ideals than by the drift of emotions. Against a 
projected backdrop of pasted-up newspapers, the 
headlines screaming BLOODY BATTLE and ‘END 
APARTHEID,’ SAY TOP BANKERS, the actors lounge or 
huddle, each keeping to his or her own space on the 
building-block configuration that forms the stage. To 
one side sits white lawyer Mia, chain-smoking as she 
peers into the mess, both legal and existential, before 
her. As portrayed by Fiona Ramsay, legs crossed, a spike 
heel dangling, hair falling in frosted wisps, she speaks 
with a clipped Afrikaans accent that suggests 
“Crocodile” Dundee putting a hammerlock on angst. 

Born in the RSA, she grew up the daughter of activist 
lawyers, married one, and became one. Hers, she 
informs us, has been a life lived “in the front seat, 







watching history repeat itself.” What she has in common 
with her friends and clients is “a desperate need to 
change the world we live in.” ‘Certainly that beats a 
shared interest in sushi or rock music, and it has brought 
her together with both Susan, a white leftist art teacher, 
and trade unionist Thenjiwe, a revered if earthy Winnie 
Mandela sort who holds down the ideological fort while 
her husband is in prison. But it is sex, not politics, that 
brings leggy, handsome Glen Donahue into the picture. 
A Johannesburg university student married to his 
hometown sweetheart and the father of a child, Glen has 
become a police spy — not because he believes in the 
righteousness of the work but because he doesn’t believe 
in much of anything and finds he gets the same power 
rush from betrayal as from sex. He takes up with Susan, 
who’s smitten more by his lank looks than by his lank 
principles, and eventually turns state’s evidence against 
her and her pamphlet-wielding cadre, At about the same 
time Sue and Thenjiwe are rounded up to be confined 
and tortured, the latter's 10-year-old nephew, by all 
accounts a good kid who just happens to be in the wrong 
place at the wrong time (meaning more than South 
Africa and now), is also arrested. This bewilders and 
distresses not only his schoolteacher-mother but also 
Thenjiwe’s double-bass-playing lodger, Zach, who 
shares his room uneasily with a slew of armed-insurrec- 
tion pamphlets but finds himself politicized by the fate 
of the little boy he has befriended. 

What happens to Thenjiwe, who's made to stand tor 
days on end by her interrogators, and to Susan, who 
finally breaks down after imagining the torture of her 
friend, is told in the first person by the actresses, their 
simple statements backed by looming, grainy black-and- 
white photos of their faces, fierce yet impassive. Still, it is 
the story of shrugging Glen, with his glib waffling about 
American complicity and international voyeurism, that 
most disturbs: his is an evil less serpentine than lounge- 
lizard-like — banality in a pretty snakeskin package. In 
the end Glen, the consequences of his actions still 
running off him like water, announces his intention to 
become a forester since, come the revolution, he’d rather 
be where there are no houses to be burned down. (One 
can only hope, as Mia does, that they ignite him anyway, 
with or without a wrapper.) 

And it is the quiet, laid-back Zach who terrifies: a 
black man motivated by neither rhetoric nor machismo, 
he is pushed close to the edge by the barbarisms the 
government perpetrates against Soweto’s black children. 
Visiting Thenjiwe’s nephew, who has finally been 
released from captivity into Mia’s custody, Zach comes 
upon the sleeping child, swollen and sedated and 
incongruously surrounded by the blue flowers of a lush 
bedspread. He emerges into Mia’s white neighborhood 
still carrying the boy’s baseball bat and finds himself 
stopping by the playground of a convent school. Facing 
squarely. front to tell his tale, actor Timmy Kwebulana, 
his hangdog face smoldering, describes how he strode 
into the yard and just started swinging, the bat cracking 
skulls and growing gooey with blood. The effect is 
curdling: is the man relating fantasy or fact? Has the 
whole, interlacing story of Born in the RSA been prelude 
to some ghastly event of National Enquirer proportions? 
No, for the present, at least, the massacre takes place 
only in Zach’s head. But how long can it be, with the 
prisons full of innocent, intimidated kids, before carnage 
becomes a much-trafficked two-way street? 

The Market Theatre Company was founded in 1974 by 
Simon (who is white) and managing director Mannie 
Manim; and though this integrated troupe has per- 
formed the works of Fugard and Elsa Joubert (Poppie 
Nongena), among others, it is perhaps best known for 
collaborative works devised by Simon and the 
Continued on page 18 





Blando 


by Skip Ascheim 


A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE, by Tennessee 
Williams. Directed by Ron Ritchell. Setting designed 
by Patricia Trapp. Costumes by Paula Jasper. With 
Anita Sangiolo, Jared Swartout, Pat Dougan, Robert 
Bouffier, Jane LaFrancesca, Noah Jacobson, Jim 
Anderson, Mark Brownlow, Lucille Ann Butler, and 
Allen Brown. At the Lyric Stage, Wednesdays 
through Sundays through ‘November 23. 


prosperity, before McCarthyism and the stultify- 

ing ‘50s paralyzed the national spine. Tennessee 
Williams's A Streetcar Named Desire won the 1948 
Pulitzer Prize, at the conclusion of a Broadway season 
that also.saw both Life with Father and Oklahoma! close 
record runs. Mister Roberts opened and ran longer than 
Streetcar, and Death of a Salesman didn’t come until the 
next season, Obviously optimism was the order of the 
day. A guy could still get ahead — especially a former 
master sergeant in the Engineers’ Corps with a classy 
wife and a decent job like Stanley Kowalski. Stan may 
have only two lousy rooms in a rundown part of New 
Orleans, but he’s young — under 30 — and full of 
energy. Alas, he hasn’t got the brains or the education or 
the connections to vault into the middle class; he'll 
always be a working stiff, partial to poker, bowling, and 
booze, and he knows it. 

So does his young, pretty wife, Stella, who was reared 
on a plantation in genteel if straitened circumstances. 
But Stella’s not overly concerned with wealth or status 
— she adores Stanley for his paws, not his poise. Their 
relationship is frozen into archetype in the famous 
vignette at the end of scene three. Stanley, drunk and 
losing at cards, throws a radio out the window and slaps 


T he time was the late ’40s, the first flush of postwar 





his pregnant wife around when she protests. She flees to 
the upstairs neighbors, and he wails her name “with 
heaven-splitting violence” until she comes back down to 
him. “They stare at each other,” leer the stage directions. 
“Then they come together with low animal moans.” The 
instructions in the script prattle purply on for another 
couple of sentences and end by describing how he “‘lifts 
her off her feet and bears her into the dark flat.” 

Tennessee wasn’t kidding about this sex-and-brutality 
brew. In the climactic parallel scene, Stanley, with his 
wife in the hospital in labor, carries sister-in-law Blanche 
off (to the accompaniment of “hot trumpets and drums” 
from the dive down the street) to be raz i. Before 
succumbing (‘She moans... She sinks to her knees.”’), 
Blanche has tried to defend herself with a broken 
bottletop. Of course, back then this wasn’t rape, just the 
raw truth about men and women stripped of their 
civilized veneer. Explosive, yes, but ultimately decorous: 
the wife-beating happens, after all, offstage. Neither 
does Stanley suffer for his sins: Blanche, her story 
disbelieved by-her sister, is whisked off to the loony bin, 
and Stella, who's just given Stan a son, is back in his 
arms. The elemental animal impulses rule. 

Why Williams wanted to tell this tragic, titillating, and 
openly misogynistic (who could doubt that Stella loves it 
and Blanche was asking for it?) tale is one question; why 
theaters want to revive such a dated classic — especially 
since we have the work so well preserved in its period in 
Elia Kazan’s 1951 film version — is another. Ron 
Ritchell’s occasionally warm but quite unexplosive 
production at the Lyric seems to have a purely didactic 
purpose: despite histrionics, the play’s searing passion is 
absent — even though here Stanley slaps Stella on stage. 
And with the desire removed, what's left of Streetcar is a 
pretty lurchy vehicle. Stanley’s hold on Stella is 
inexplicable, and Blanche’s repressed eroticism becomes 
incredible; Stan himself reverts to being a slob. At the 
Lyric, only Pat Dougan, as Stella, pulls somewhat 
against this tack, hewing to Stella’s downright goodness 
and displaying a lot of affection for Stan. Not get-down 
sexuality, thor vh. * » Alice Kramden-tender heart. 





Dougan’s Stella fairly aches with forgiveness as she 
descends the stairway to her bellowing mate at the end 
of scene three. 

But Jared Swartout, as Stanley, doesn’t reciprocate. 
Swartout’s broad, boyish features, receding hairline, and 
paunch suggest an over-the-hill Marlon Brando, creating 
the unsettling impression that the original Stanley 
Kowalski, now middle-aged, is revisiting the role. 
Swartout’s vocal mannerisms, however, are his own. He 
scrunches his mouth in such a way as to make sibilant 
salad of every s, and he addresses other characters (even 
when Stanley isn’t yelling) too loudly. At base, the actor 
affords the proud Pole no grounds for self-respect, no 
trace of magnetism. Indeed, he magnifies Stan’s 
grossness by wielding and chomping on pickles — 
whose phallic shape just adds to the inadvertent humor 
of his pugnacious delivery. No doubt unintentionally, 
this Stanley keeps a healthy Brechtian distance from our 
sympathies. 

The same holds for Anita Sangiolo’s Blanche, who 
comes off as early-middle-aged, whereas the supposedly 
fading belle of Belle Reve is tolling only 30 or so. Blanche 
is old enough, perhaps, to qualify for spinsterhood in her 
circle, but she’s still possessed of a lusty if neurotic carnal 
appetite; again, here you get the impression of an older 
Blanche (though not Jessica Tandy or Vivien Leigh) 
reminiscing in the role. Sangiolo is often affecting, 
especially in her wistful dealings with her suitor, Mitch, 
but she’s never sexual; her playful flirtation with Stanley 
displays not the awkwardness of ambivalence but the 
clumsiness of someone long out of practice. Robert 
Bouffier’s restrained and appealing Mitch is the kind of 
guy who, even when he’s the fourth wheel, seems like 
the fifth — which is just what the author of this rumbling 
conveyance ordered. Elsewhere, however, Williams's 
intentions are muted. He may have written a piece of 
socio-Freudian dynamite, but the Lyric production never 
lights the fuse. Instead, the play is turned over and 
prodded like unexploded ammunition, and you can't 
help suspecting that if the thing went off as it was meant 
to, we'd recoil from it. 0 
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Lateraling the ball into abstraction 
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Brave New Work 


by Lisa F. Hillyer 


ostmodern choreographer Trisha 

Brown's New Work Part One 

(presented by Dance Umbrella at 
the Opera House on October 18) is a bite 
out of her repertory; no matter how you 
slice it, it wants to run back into the rest 
of the pie. That's why Brown’s work 
hardly has any beginnings or endings. 
Even the movement in her dances has 
that “It’s all in a day’s work” sensibility. 
It’s sustained, supple, stretchy, like the 
fabric out of which the five dancers’ 
pastel pajama costumes are made. You 
get the feeling it’s already out there, hung 
like a web over the stage. As the dancers 
enter, they illuminate the circuitous silk 
of the web. Filaments of connection 
between any two of them also become 
legible within the mind web of Brown's 
choreography. 

Two men (Lance Gries and Randy 
Warshaw) begin New Work, anchoring it 
to the stage while the other three dancers 
circulate around them. The men walk 
around each other. They hesitate, 
suspended before (and above) the phrase 
that will bend them to the floor. It is often 
in such fractional pauses that significant 
decisions are made. In Brown’s pauses 
you experience a renewed vigor, a “Yes, 
let's do it” surge of energy. You might 
expect a pause or some bit of punctuation 
to come toward the middle of a piece, 
when the audience is apt to start drifting 
away. But at the beginning it’s a model 
for viewing — a way of focusing and 
then refocusing attention. A similar effect 
is created when Brown changes the 
configuration of angled arms while the 
rest of the body remains as it was a 
moment before. And quick entrances and 
exits make you wonder whether a lot 
isn’t going on backstage. 

Two women come on for an extended 
section while the two men shoulder their 
way into the floor, heads askew with ears 
hovering over the ‘floor and one leg 
outstretched. Peter Summo’s music, 
which begins with gonglike sounds, 
takes on the plaintive tones of bagpipes 
(the orchestra comprises accordion, cello, 
marimba, trombone, and _ percussion). 
The looping movement combined with 
continuous phrasing has few major 
fluctuations in intensity; there are no 
exclamation points, only the soft punctu- 
ation of a pause or a change in direction. 
Even when the dancers expand into 
jumps and handstands, or truncated 
cartwheels, that combed-out kind of 
momentum persists. You can sense the 
effort involved, the strength and control 
needed to stand on your hands. There's 
no illusion, as there often is in ballet, that 
this is easy. Neither does the movement 
point to itself as virtuosic. It is casually 
difficult the way physical labor, work, is. 

If dance is work, then Brown as 
choreographer is journeyman. Her 
dances, like roads or bridges, are means 
by which you get from one place to 
another; they make lines of points, then 





define those points as destinations. Her 
drafting tools include both compass and 
straight edge. Sinuous arcs of the spine 
uncurl into lines. Folded arms keep a lid 
on the increasingly entropic figure eights 
of the hips. A body folded into a “’V” is 
rebounded lazily off someone else's 
shoulders. One dancer stands on her 
hands against the side of a second 
dancer, then spans the back of a third to 
descend. At the end, a loose sort of 
teepee is formed by two dancers standing 
on their heads and leaning into an 
upright third. On whose shoulders is the 
world resting? These Atlases of dance are 
wearing hardhats. 

Lateral Pass (1985) has a _ similar 
consistency to the movement. But in the 
first third of the piece there are references 
to football — often humorous by virtue 
of deliberate “ill-timed’” bodily contacts 
that result in “fumbles” or “injuries.” 
One dancer is suspended on a rope, so 
that he can be tossed laterally, pulled, or 
turned through the air by the other 
dancers, as if he were a football. There 
are even refereelike gestures, but the 
piece passes quickly through football 
references and into abstraction. Now the 
dancers’ arabesques have their spines 
parallel to the floor. Hanging forms 
suspended from the ceiling lower in 
several waves. Some look like mosaic 
sections of maps, others like silver 
outlines of countries, still others like 
sprinkles of color. But they function to 
slice the stage into corridors that define 
its depth, highlighting the upstage- 
downstage relationship of the dancers 
and making us conscious of our own 
distance from the performers. 

Accumulation (1971) with Talking 
(1973) plus Watercolor (1977), a slightly 
longer version of which was performed 
at Jacob’s Pillow this sunimer, consists of 
an additive movement sequence per- 
formed simultaneously with a rap Brown 
gives about dancing and talking at the 
same time. This progresses to taking an 
“A” and a “B” story and alternating 
them, segment by segment; it’s amusing, 
and it breaks down the distance between 
audience and performer. You get to 
know her a little bit, she even addresses 
you as “My dears.” More important, you 
witness a difficult neuromuscular. ex- 
ercise, one that has Brown patting her 
words and rubbing her dancing. She’s 
using both brain hemispheres and show- 
ing us two separate entities coming 
together for no other reason than to 
occupy the same space at the same time. 
Just as she begins to seem a regular Joe, 
she becomes some kind of genius, an 
incredible blabberbody. This escapes 
being self-indulgent because it reveals 
the sometimes mysterious undersides of 
the art of dance, the choreographer’s 
intentions, to which you are rarely privy. 
In Accumulation there can, be no gap 
between intention and, product because 
they ate one and the samé. — eee 
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Super Nova 


by Skip Ascheim 


t is an irony of our video culture that 
[: medium whose basic unit is the 

discontinuous image gets used to 
oversimplify, to impose linear cause- 
and-effect on a chaotic world. Even while 
reveling in diversity, television tends to 
shun complexity. But not the work of 
BBC producer and writer James Burke, 
who has created a series on the history of 
technology and one on the nature of 
perception and whose latest effort, a 10- 
part exercise in popular epistemology 
called, somewhat cumbersomely, The 
Day the Universe Changed, premiered 
on PBS on October 13 (Mondays at 9 on 
Channel 2, through December 15). Burke, 
who also hosts the shows, has under- 
taken this time to trace nothing less than 
the history of knowledge in the West. 
With a view to illuminating the reflexive 
relationship between what we know and 
what. we are, he focuses on those 
episodes of discovery that have led to 
radical revisions in outlook. His thesis, a 
literate if slick distillation of. current 
constructivist thinking in the cognitive 
sciences and the philosophy of science, is 
vividly encapsulated in the series logo: a 
reddish sun, heralded by a 
catchy/portentous solo horn, begins to 
rise over a dark horizon; a hand reaches 
into the screen and superimposes a glass 
globe over the sun, whereupon the image 
flips over and the fireball appears to 
descend into a blue sea. 

In the introduction to the first pro- 
gram, “The Way We Are,” Burke hooks 
this elegant visual trick neatly into his 
hip-erudite narrative via an anecdote 
about Wittgenstein, who answered the 
proposition that pre-Copernicans were 
stupid to have believed that the sun 
revolved around the earth by wondering 
rhetorically what it would have looked 
like if that had been true. “You see what 
your knowledge tells you you're seeing,” 
the owlish, genially professorial host 
explains. “What you believe the universe 
to be, and how you react to that belief in 
everything you do, depends on what you 
know; and when that knowledge 
changes, for you the universe changes.” 
And for Burke this is no mere theoretical 
adjustment; he’s careful to chart the 
social and political consequences of 
every paradigm shift. To dramatize the 
trouble and expense to which a modern 
society will go in defense of its view- 
point, he takes you on an ominous tour 
of the underground headquarters of 
NORAD, where incoming Soviet mega- 
tonnage will be monitored and our 
retaliatory strike will be launched. 
The point is hammered home with a 
frenetic red-alert montage — quick inter- 


cutting, accompanied by sirens and other 
anxiety noises, of blinking computer 
screens, missile silos opening, and air- 
men scrambling into jet fighters. 

As producer, Burke goes in for a fair 
amount of this sort of visual pizzazz, 
sometimes sacrificing depth for dazzle. 
And his commentary occasionally relies 
more on medium — a TV-friendly, 
authoritative delivery — than on 
message, most notably when he de- 
monstrates his minor premise: our in- 
satiable curiosity. “That's why we've 
changed constantly throughout history 
to become what we are today,” he argues 
elliptically, “because we've never stopped 
asking questions.” Why haven't we, 
though? That question, illustrated weakly 
with shots that gradually reveal the 
identity of a mechanical device, is 
begged. The program implies merely that 
getting answers keeps us asking. 

But many of Burke's longer sequences 
display a~cogency at once mesmerizing 
and intellectually exhilarating. One such 
begins by locating the source of our 
tradition of rational inquiry in the lonian 
philosopher Thales, who brought 
geometry back from Egypt and used it to 
measure things like the distance of a ship 
at sea. Burke holds a model of a pyramid 
as he describes how the development of 
syllogistic logic — “an entirely original 
structure for thinking with which you 
could tackle any subject” — led naturally 
both to a freewheeling, disputatious 
politics (Athenian ruins in the back- 
ground) and to the desire to learn more 
and more about the universe. The 
pyramid shape resolves into triangular 
girder sections supporting a mammoth 
structure fitted with strange machinery. 
We pan up to Burke against a starry sky; 
he’s perched on a telescope. As he climbs 
down, he asserts a connection between 
the answers to our questions and the way 
we live. The steel girders, for instance, 
were made possible by the 18th-century 
quest for industrial-level power — a 
search that “started things we still live 
with.” The list is voiced over a dram- 
atized snippet of weavers in an early 
cloth factory: “regular work for regular 
wages, factories and unions, the expecta- 
tion of a steadily rising standard of living, 
and the problem of unemployment.” 

This deliberately startling juxtapo- 
sition of scientific inquiry and _ social 
conditions just has time to register before 
Burke caroms off in another direction. He 
reminds us that the telescope’s function, 
to map the sky, is something we learned 
to do centuries ago. With dubious 
sleight-of-mind, he slides into a critique 
of education: “We teach the young to ask 
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questions that have in the main already 
been answered.” Suddenly we're inside a 
cozy, leathery room in a_ university, 
listening in on a literature tutorial. A 
student expounds on self-reflection in 
Tristram Shandy; an _ elderly don 
enthuses decorously, ‘Good, I like that 
[close-up of his glass of sherry being 
placed with exquisite care on the table], 
particularly what you’ve said about time 
[pan to an ornate antique clock on the 
wall].” With its beguiling verisimilitude, 
this evocative sequence absorbs you in 
the lush texture of hoary tradition. 

Not everything fares so well. The 
lengthy, gimmicky segment that follows 
— on the social role of institutional 
rituals — belabors the point that our zeal 
for change is tempered by a yen for 
permanence. And a sequence shot in a 
Nepali Buddhist monastery, meant to 
offer the contrast of an absolutely static 
society, comes off glib: “It’s a universe 
that doesn’t change, so there’s no reason 
to go looking for change in it” barely 
skims a philosophy that, among other 
things, examines changes in human 
consciousness minutely and exhaustive- 
ly. But on more familiar turf, Burke is a 
formidable explicator who has no trouble 
piquing your interest in future topics. 
They range from such standard historical 
peaks as Gutenberg, Copernicus, 
Darwin, and Einstein to less celebrated 
milestones like geometric perspective, 
steam power, and statistical medicine — 
and even to such downright obscure ones 
as the pioneering optical research of the 
German Dominican Theodoric of 
Freiburg, who used glass globes (whence 
the series logo) to investigate the refrac- 
tion of light, producing in 1304 the first 
accurate analysis of the rainbow and 
ushering in the age of experimentation. 

The second program, “In the Light of 
the Above,” culminates with Theodoric’s 
revolution after a dizzying tour through 
nine inglorious medieval centuries — 
from Augustine’s monasticism (which 
produced the fortresslike retreats where 
the ancient texts that survived in north- 
ern Europe were preserved) to 
Charlemagne’s brief renaissance (which 
accomplished the standardization of 
calligraphy necessary to administer an 
empire) to the 11th-century Crusaders’ 
capture of the Spanish Muslim libraries 
at Cordoba and Toledo (which inspired a 
new European institution, the university) 
to the raising of the great Gothic 
cathedrals (whose windows attested to a 
fascination with the behavior of light). 
The Christian-Moorish conflict comes in 
for some particularly refreshing re- 
visionism in Burke’s scenario: El Cid’s 
galloping mercenary hordes are intercut 
with idyllic scenes of the agro-urban 
paradise the Northern barbarians are 
about to overrun. The graceful and 
opulent glories of Arabic Andalusia fill 
the screen, epitomized both in high- 
vaulted mosques and in sparkling water 
gardens arced with multitudes of crystal 
sprays. But when the unwashed Chris- 
tians triumph (snippets of realistic com- 
bat and bloodletting), Burke’s 
scrupulously relativistic posture enables 
him to lean as much toward praise — for 
the new European learning — as he has 
toward condemnation of the conquest. 

Freed from the context-setting that 
fragments part one, this tight, artfully 
arranged program lends diagrammatic 
coherency to Burke's historical leapfrog- 
ging, but it also indulges an arch 
sensibility that trivializes the import 
merely to entertain. A dramatized col- 
loquy between a translator and a scribe, 
for instance, “re-enacts” the adoption of 
the Arabic zero into European 
mathematics. Mock-momentous music 
accompanies their subtitled dialogue 
(‘How do | write an empty space?” 
“Well, leave a hole.”); all that’s missing is 
the Great Moments in History placard. 
And loutish, fur-clad peasants “with little 
to do but get drunk and wait for the odd 
passer-by” are straight out of Monty 
Python. “For these illiterate boozers of 
the late sixth century, the occasional 
monk who happened to interrupt a social 
evening [the guzzling grunts are arm- 
wrestling] must have seemed like a 
visitor from on high [door of the hut 
opens toa blinding light; combatants are 
stunned]. In fact,” segues the narrator 
cheekily as we cut to a monastery in the 
mountains, “on high was just where 
most monks came from.” Not that humor 
is unwelcome, but this campy tone, this 
blaring, let’s-have-a-bit-of-fun self-con- 
sciousness, clashes with the show's many 
intriguing harmonies of image and idea, 
As orchestrator of .discontinuity, Burke 
rings the changes on change itself. O 








Art 


No safe place of grace 


by David Bonetti 





Joel-Peter Witkin, Bacchus Amelus (1986) (detail) 


ince the rise of Modernism, re- 
Cc ligious art and kitsch have got so 
intimately intertwined that it is 
impossible to think of one without the 
other. For those of a religious nature who 
also appreciate contemporary art (a small 
crew to be sure), this is a serious problem. 
All you have to do is visit any museum 
that houses the art of the past to see how 
different the situation was before the 
advent of Modernism: religion and the 
arts experienced a symbiotic relationship 
then, and almost all the great masters 
produced religious works that were 
among their greatest achievements. The 
opposite has been true since at least the 
19th century. Think of Manet’s The Dead 
Christ with Angels (1864), in the Metro- 
politan Museum. Surely this dead man 
never contained a spark of. divinity. 
Emile Zola, who actually liked the 
painting, described the figure as “a 
cadaver freely and vigorously painted in 
a strong light.” The angels supporting 
this dead man are also secular in origin: 
they recall Courbet’s incredulous 
response when asked about the possi- 
bility of painting such creatures, as 
believable to him as fairies and unicorns. 
The 19th century heralded the triumph of 
realism, and the realist world view did 
not include angels, Christs, and madon- 
nas among fit subjects for art, because 
they could not be observed. Manet’s 
painting is not kitsch — it is a serious but 
unconvincing attempt by the modern 
artist to paint the impossible. After him 
the rare attempts at religious art by 
serious artists resulted in failures; and the 
others — Bouguereau’s madonnas, Jules 
Bastien-Lepage’s pious peasants — de- 
fined 19th-century high kitsch. In the 
20th century the situation gets even more 
hopeless. Matisse is the exception that 
proves the rule — Picasso's secularized 
madonnas are the most sentimental 
works he ever did. Most artists interested 
in the spiritual turned to abstract art. 
One of the concomitants of post- 
Modernism has been the return of 
subject matter outlawed by Modernism, 


and not the least among them is religious. . 


‘imagery. The Photographic Resource 


Center at 602 Commonwealth Avenue 
has mounted a fascinating look at both 
contemporary and 19th-century work 
with religious content in “The Sacred 
and the Sacrilegious: Iconographic Im- 
ages in Photography” (through Novem- 
ber 6). It’s curated by PRC director Anita 
Douthat; and the surprise is that some of 
this very serious work avoids kitsch 
altogether. 

Some, of course, doesn’t. Julie Ault 
makes collages of sentimental 19th- 
century chromolithographic images of 
the Virgin Mary and Jesus juxtaposed 
against contemporary imagery of the 
cosmos and then photographs the re- 
sults. Ault succeeds at her goal of sending 
up the kitsch religiosity of the pious, but 
what she achieves is an easy camp. Better 
camp is James C. Finley’s Hung Skeleton 
(1984), a mixed-media assemblage in- 
spired by Mexican Day of the Dead altars 
crossed with the Modernist irony of 
Joseph Cornell and Roger Brown. This 
skeleton soaring out of its grave to its 
heavenly reward fills us with neither 
terror nor joy, only a mild amusement; 
but that is the artist’s goal. Because of 
their contempt for the religious ex- 
perience, the works of these two mild- 
mannered artists are really the only 
“sacrilegious” pieces on display. 

Some of the photographs with sacred 
content also betray signs of kitsch. Oscar 
Gustav Rejlander (1813-’75) photo- 
graphed a contemporary woman in 
Middle Eastern veil to portray the insipid 
piety of a saintly woman, if not the 
mother of Jesus herself. His saccharine 
study in historicity drips in unintended 
kitsch. Some re-creations of the holy 
days when Christ walked the earth, 
however, escape. F. Holland Day’s Seven 
Last Words of Christ (1898) is in itself 
worth a trip to the PRC. Day (1864-1933) 
was one of the most outrageous 
American artists of his time, and he was a 
Bostonian. A fine-arts-book publisher 
(Copeland and Day published Yeats, 
Wilde, Stephen Crane, and the notorious 
Yellow Book, the Bible of the Decadents), 
«collector of Keatsiana, Rosicrucian, and 
“discoverer” of Kahlil Gibran in the 





South End ghetto, Day was also the pre- 
eminent American photographer of the 
turn of the century. (His life story is told 
in Estelle Jussim’s appositely titled Slave 
to Beauty.) One of his most curious 
projects resulted in the photographic 
work on display. In 1898 Day starved 
himself, grew his hair to mid-back 
length, imported a wooden cross from 
Syria, and had himself mock-crucified on 
a hill outside suburban Norwood. He 
dressed townspeople as Mary Magalene 
and Roman soldiers and had 250 
negatives exposed during a two-day 
penitentiary session. Such an exercise in 
bad taste should have resulted in master- 
pieces of kitsch, but the Seven Last 
Words is a masterpiece of another order. 
In these small-scaled, closely cropped 
head-and-shoulder platinum prints of 
Christ (Day) on the cross, Day's intensity 
and total identification with Christ's 
painful sacrifice result in seven of the few 
successful religious images from the 
entire century. This is a_ peculiarly 
modern sensibility, one that in the time 
of Cindy Sherman and Blue Velvet 
speaks to-us again. The Museum of 
Photographic Arts. in San Diego is 
currently exhibiting a retrospective of 
Day’s bizarre but often gorgeous work. 
He was one of the very few geniuses in 
the visual arts to live in Boston in this 
century, and it is a mystery to me why no 
local institution shows any similar 
interest. 

The key to Day’s success in the Seven 
Last Words was the pain necessary to 
make them. By contrast, Rejlander’s 
sentimental madonnas required no feel- 
ing at all. In a provocative essay in Gillo 
Dorfles’s Kitsch: The World of Bad Taste, 
Karl Pawek, a German Catholic thinker, 
finds kitsch in religious art not shocking 
when one considers the kitsch of every 
other aspect of contemporary life, from 
architecture to home furnishings. What 
he does find disturbing is the thought 
that religious kitsch is not an aesthetic 
but a theological problem, “the result of 
the centuries-old watering down of the 
current theological spirit and conscious- 
ness.” Religious kitsch, the work of 
Rejlander or Bouguereau, ‘‘presupposes a 
loss of weight in the theological object, 
the substitution of something sweet and 
nice for something extremely power- 
ful,... of the psychic and moral Chris- 
tian event for the objective, ontological 
event.” 

Pawek would probably find Day’s 
work a relief from the emotional and 
spiritual vacuity of the ostensibly re- 
ligious art of the past two centuries. He 
would undoubtedly be delighted by the 
powerful but troubling works of contem- 
porary photographers Andres Serrano 
and Joel-Peter Witkin. Most visitors to 
the PRC (including myself on my first 
visit) would see their work as deeply 
sacrilegious. On second look, however, 
these photographs seem almost to be 
pious responses to the Council of Trent 
Counterreformation injunction for 
artwork to make worshippers feel the 
sufferings of Christ, to show his wounds, 
his pain, his blood. Like the ritualistic 
performance art of Austrian Catholic 
Hermann Nitsch, Serrano’s 40-by-60- 
inch dye coupler prints are drenched in 
blood. In Mountaintop a wooden cross is 
planted in a mountain of larger-than-life- 
scale chicken hearts, and in Heaven and 
Hell a Prince of the Church turns away 
from a suspended naked woman with 
blood dripping down her torso. Disgust- 
ing imagery, surely, but perhaps not 
inappropriate metaphors for the mys- 
teries of a bloody faith steeped in death 
and redemption. 

Witkin’s disturbing images are not all 
specifically Christian; he also takes on 
pagan gods in his bold attempt to 
reinvigorate the moribund myths from 
which we find value. He has achieved a 
notoriety for his use of dwarfs, para- 
plegics, sufferers from birth defects, 
hermaphrodites, albinos, the obese, 
shrunken heads, pickled fetuses, and 
other assorted freaks of nature in his 
compositions of a sick, depraved world. 
Unlike the equally notorious Robert 
Mapplethorpe, whose haughty pictures 
hide his personal emptiness, Witkin’s 
photographs are the emblems of a 
profound experience — he has been to 
Hell and come back with something to 
report. Compare Witkin’s Saviour of the 
Primates (1982), an image of a cruci 
fied monkey, with Day’s Seven Last 
Words on the opposite wall. Both might 
be difficult images for the faint- 
hearted among us, but did Christ offer 
his followers an easy path to redemp- 
tion? 
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Man and the masks 
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The Costello shows 


Blood & Chocolate is Elvis’s bleak house 


by M. Howell 


hither Little Hands of Concrete? Earlier this 
W year, Declan MacManus decided that his long- 

time nom de show biz, Elvis Costello, had run 
its course and that the name carried too many negative 
associations: “Elvis Costello” would never outgrow cult 
status and break out the way the Police did; “Elvis 
Costello” would never shake the episode in which he 
insulted Ray Charles; the deliberate taunt at rock 
idolatry of calling himself “Elvis” had worn thin. So 
long, Elvis; welcome Declan MacManus a/k/a Little 
Hands of Concrete. Except for the protests of his record 
company, “Elvis Costello” wouldn't have been men- 
tioned on last spring’s King of America. When the smoke 
cleared, the LP was issued as the work of “The Costello 





(For reviews of the first two Costello shows, see 
page 10.) 





Show,” songs were by MacManus, “Little Hands of 
Concrete” handled the guitars, and the haunted, rasping 
vocals went uncredited. Now, with Blood & Chocolate 
(Columbia), Elvis Costello and the Attractions are back, 
but Elvis Costello doesn’t appear. His wide-eyed, gaping 
lookalike, Napoleon Dynamite, handles “Vocaj, Elektra 
Kaj Akustika Guitaroj” (vocals, electric and acoustic 
guitar, for those whose Esperanto is rusty); the songs are 
once again credited almost entirely to MacManus. For 
three nights (October 16, 17, 18), the “Costello Sings 


Again” tour sold out the Orpheum, and each night the 
audience got a different version of the front man. 
Costello’s career has been a continuing struggle to 
uncover everyone’s emotional truths while hiding his 
own. How many identities has he concocted since 
Declan Patrick MacManus started writing songs while 
working as a computer programmer in London? There's 
the angry Costello of My Aim Is True, This Year’s Model, 
and Armed Forces: wounded and wounding, spitting out 
acerbic wordplay. There’s the still-punning-but-more- 
secure Costello of his middle LPs (Get Happy, Trust, 
Imperial Bedroom). There’s the one who announced 
(before King of America) that the cleverness which made 
him famous was hindering communication, and that 
he'd be writing ‘em straight and simple from now on. In 
between, he made appearances as the Imposter (‘Pills 
and Soap” British single) and as half of the Coward 
Brothers (with T-Bone Burnett). Now he’s Napoleon 
Dynamite. Many popular artists try to recast their work 
under another identity (Steven King’s Richard Bachman 
or Paul McCartney’s Suzy and the Red Stripes), but 
Costello has created an elaborate Chinese-box puzzle for 
himself. Having adopted a show-business identity (for 
understandable promotional reasons), he’s found 
himself trapped in it; nine years into his career, “Elvis 
Costello” isn’t an act of punk defiance, it’s a name brand. 
Napoleon Dynamite was in town last week. The foul- 
tempered huckster and inventor of the Spectacular 


Spinting Songbook’ battl@éd Elvis Cotello for thé 
spotlight during’the first.’Costello Sings Again” show, 
on Thursday night. Although it was billed as a solo 
concert, the Attractions (Bruce Thomas, bass; Pete 
Thomas, drums; Steve Neive, keyboards) backed Elvis, 
er, Napoleon on all but a half-dozen songs. The 
following night Costello played with the Confederates; 
the final performance was simply “Elvis Costello and 
the Attractions.” Since the earlier show also featured the 
Attractions, | wondered how much song overlap there 
would be between the first and third evenings. Not 
much, as it turned out — a tribute to Costello's prolific 
songwriting. Each night offered roughly 25 numbers 
(counting medleys), and only four were repeated (one of 
which the band has never recorded, Little Willie John’s 
“Leave My Kitten Alone”). Even though the Series was 
opening, word on the street pegged the Saturday-night 
Attractions show as the hottest ticket of the three nights. 
Like the Mets, it came up short. 

The difference between the two Costello/Attractions 
shows was so striking it’s hard to believe that they were 
separated by only one night. More than that, the second 
was the least satisfying concert I've seen them give — 
which covers every one of the dozen or so shows they’ve 
done in this area. Part of the trouble was Costello 
himself. He’d lighten up somewhat when he was 


‘introducing the band or thanking Aimee Mann and Jules 


Shear for their participation on Thursday and Friday, but 
mostly he was tight-jawed and sullen — he didn’t 
appear to be enjoying himself the way he did on 
previous nights. Early on, he stretched out “Watching 
the Detectives’’ — something he’s done before, but here 
he prowled the stage striking dissonant chords while the 
Attractions pumped dutifully away. His meandering 
didn’t give the song any added tension, and it certainly 
didn’t embellish his reputation as a guitarist; lost in the 
effort of trying to follow him, the crowd turned from 
enthusiastic to quizzical. ‘Lipstick Vogue,” traditionally 
one of the band’s hellbent numbers, had a similar 
problem. The song was slowed down just enough to 
vitiate it, and its anger was transformed intb weariness. 
The fans had jumped up at the first chords, but instead 
of dancing they ended up .. . observing. 

And Costello’s decision to perform nearly every song 
from Blood & Chocolate (he skipped only “Next Time 
Round”) resulted in a show that couldn't maintain its 
momentum. Elvis is undeniably one of the finest pop 
songwriters of his generation, but not even he has 
turned out albums so strong they cry to be performed 
whole. Interspersed amid his other, more judiciously 
chosen material (‘New Lace Sleeves,” “Shabby Doll,” 
and “Kid About It” represented his romantic side; “No 
Action,” “You Belong to Me,” and “Pump It Up” gave us 
service with a sneer), many of the new songs weren’t up 
to snuff. This was never clearer than when he segued 
from a touching, melancholy version of “Alison” into 
“Home Is Anywhere You Hang Your Head.” “Alison” is 
sung in the first person, and from the opening lines 
(Oh, it’s funny to be seeing you after so long, girl’’) it 
draws you into its story. Whereas in “Home Is 
Anywhere,” you can’t even tell whether Mr. Misery is 
the singer. Worse, Blood & Chocolate’s compositions 
aren’t concerned with hooks. Simple as it is, the tune of 
the chorus couplet of “Alison,” “I know this world is 
killing you/My aim is true,” sticks in your mind; the 
melody of “Home Is Anywhere” is just a plodding cart to 
carry the lyrics. In pairing these two, Costello wanted to 
draw a line from his oldest song to one of his newest; but 
“Alison” was a hit with both fans and other performers, 
and I can’t foresee anyone’s doing a cover version of 
“Home.” 

Blood & Chocolate reunites the Elvis/Attrac- 
tions/Nick Lowe performers-production team for the 

Continued on page 19 





Richman’s big adventure 


by Adam Sexton 


Growing up is hard to do. 








to be children, naive adolescents, Peter-Panned 

adults, or what? Obsessed, respectively, with a 
game-show roulette wheel and a missing red bicycle, 
they dress in different parodies of boyhood attire and 
address adults as “Sir” and “Ma’am” — though neither 
one has visible parents. Ed and Pee-wee share a 
childlike joy in the world and all it contains, but they 
also have the courage to stand up and express that 
wonder. Unlike most kids, they aren’t afraid not to be 
cool. Boston’s Jonathan Richman is like that too; if Ed 
and Pee-wee are rock-and-roll fans, they probably listen 
to Richman’s records the most. Now they have a real 
opportunity to wear out the Close ‘n’ Play: the new It’s 
Time for Jonathan Richman (Upside) has hit the stores 
just about the same time Rhino Records was re-releasing 
the first five records by Richman and the various 
Modern Lovers. 

No one with the slightest interest in rock history 
should be without The Modern Lovers, a rough-rock 
landmark between the demise of the Velvet Under- 
ground and the rise of the Sex Pistols that even served as 
something of a bridge between the two bands. Its 
standout track, “Roadrunner,” was produced by ex- 
Velvet John Cale and was covered by the Sex Pistols. 
Made in 1972-’73 as a live-in-the-studio demo, The 
Modern Lovers was prelovable Richman. Near the peak 
of the FM album-rock era, he wore his hair cropped close 
and proclaimed his love for AM radio, but bitterly, 
desperately. As opposed to the gentle music he has 
become known for, this album featured distortion- 
enhanced one-or-two-chord throb, with Talking Head- 
to-be Jerry Harrison's spacy organ meandering on top 
and David Robinson (currently of the Cars) slapping 
away at the drums in the background. “Pablo Picasso 
never got called an asshole!” ranted Richman — 
foreshadowing the sour tropes of punk by half a decade. 
Modern Love was code for alienation, loneliness; a . 


A re Ed Grimley and Pee-wee Herman supposed 


* > -“Girlfriend*-¢that's: spelled - G-+R-b-F-R-E-N) « was*.an 


Continued on page 18 











PHIL IN PHLASH 


This side of greatness 


The BSO comes in on the downbeat 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


Seiji Ozawa: should I hear a waltz? 


night galas, the BSO opted to open its 106th 
season with one of the most demanding and 
serious works in the symphonic repertoire: Mahler's 
long, intermissionless Second Symphony, the Resurrec- 
tion (October 2). “Tonight's piece not relaxing ... Wow!” 
joked Seiji Ozawa to the $250-a-seat-and-plate black-tie 
dinner “guests” after the concert. Ticket sales were, 
apparently, slower than for other recent season openers, 
but the evening was still, eventually, a sellout, and the 
exhausted audience responded warmly, though the 
performance itself could hardly be counted a BSO 
musical. milestone (the most damaging “review” was 
probably vice-chairman of the BSO trustees George H. 
Kidder’s admission to Globe social columnist Carol 
Flake that this was “not the best possible rendition”). 
“When were you ever welcomed at the outside door 
by the entire orchestra?” joshed another trustee at the 
dinner. He was referring to those members of the 
orchestra who had been distributing leaflets to the 
dressy arrivers expressing dissatisfaction with the 
deadlock in the new contract negotiations (the present 
BSO contract, with its $45,000-plus starting salary, 
expired at the end of August). Perhaps a performance 
that evening as inspiring as the Mahler Second the BSO 
offered under Claudio Abbado in 1979 might have won 


A fter years of star-centered, all-frills opening- 


more audience sympathy for the players. “Great things 
don’t come cheaply,” trombonist Ronald Barron (chair- 
man of the players’ committee) was quoted as saying. 
But a lot of signed contracts have floated under the 
bridge since the BSO could be depended upon to 
produce “great things.” The players want “parity in 
salary and benefits with other great orchestras of the 
world.” Yet after 13 seasons under music director Seiji 
Ozawa, the orchestra has lost both artistic and moral 
ground, Parity with Berlin? With Amsterdam? Chicago? 
Cleveland? Philadelphia? The orchestra has substantial- 
ly increased its assets, the players argue, yet they haven't 
been cut in on them. Neither has the audience, which 
has to pay the highest price in the country ($38) for the 
best seat to an orchestral concert. How many concerts 
since the Abbado Mahler Second would have been 
worth $38? 

If anything, by eating into the warm-up time, the 
preconcert demonstration probably served only to 
compromise the quality of the performance. The 
ensemble playing was consistently coarse and occasion- 
ally shaky, the brasses having a particularly messy time 
of it. From the podium there was the familiar lack of 
intellectual and emotional direction. “Allegro maestoso. 
With complete gravity and solemnity of expression,” 
Mahler requests for his first movement. But the first 


Black rock on a roll 


by Chuck Eddy 


sound one heard was the unsolemn, silence-shattering 
stomp of Ozawa’s theatrical downbeat. From there on, 
sweaty bellowing alternated with a flaccid sugariness. 
Majesty and spirituality, gravity and solemnity were not 
the words that leaped to mind. The second-movement 
Landler had no lilt (Ozawa never seems to hear 3/4 time 
as anything but a square beat). The Scherzo, Mahler's 
glinting, insinuating, expansive variations on the tune he 
used in his ironic Wunderhorn song about St. Anthony’s 
sermon to the fishes, is one of ‘his most enthralling 
creations. Ozawa’s performance of this began well, with 
glimmers of characterization in the winds, but soon the 
slithering began to drift and meander, when it should 
have gotten even more menacing. 

Suddenly, in the sublime, “hymnlike” Urlicht 
(“Primal Light’), the authentic Mahler voice emerged 
from the throat of veteran alto Maureen Forrester, 
demonstrating for all to hear how the pressure of word 
and feeling can shape great melodies into powerful 
phrases and charge them with meaning. “Humankind 
lies in greatest need! . . . in greatest pain!’ With Mahler's 
own words, she tells her heart to believe (“O glaube”) 
that it was not born in vain, that it has not lived and 
suffered for nothing. When the orchestra repeated this 
same music, however, the pressure had completely 
dissolved — all that was left were the notes, dribbling 
meaninglessly away. The Tanglewood Festival Chorus, 
prepared by John Oliver, glowingly seconded Forrester’s 
commitment, expressivity, and refinement (its restraint 
itself a source of power). The singers didn’t need to 
shake their fists at Heaven, as Ozawa literally did at the 
end. Forrester’s fellow Canadian, soprano Edith Wiens, 
alas sang her brief but crucial ecstatic music in the sort of 
worked-up but sheenless manner of the orchestra 
(though she certainly was not as raw). Forrester and the 
chorus knew that Mahler had a pressing story to tell; 
Wiens’s story, like Ozawa’s, lacked syntax and punctu- 
ation. After it was over, someone handed Ozawa a lavish 
bouquet still wrapped in plastic. Could one not have 
thought it was a metaphor? 

The following week, the news was better — and 
worse. The good news was Peter Lieberson’s second 
BSO commission, the premiere of his short (quarter of an 
hour) three-connected-movement symphonic poem 
Drala, which was inspired by his long-time studies in 
Tibetan Buddhism. “Dra la” are the Tibetan words for 
“above enemy,” and the piece is a celebration of rising 
above adversity and gathering one’s forces (or “raising 
windhorse,” the title of the last movement). 

Drala is a lively, colorful work, much tighter than 
Lieberson’s first BSO commission, the 1983 Piano 
Concerto, which is nearly three times as long. The best 
parts — a shimmering introduction (or Invocation) and 
slow second movement, “Offerings and Praises’ 
(marked in part “Dignified and Courtly’’), with its solo 
cello recitative and radiating trio of alto flute, 
vibraphone, and second cello — show a strong lyric 
voice, and both the first movement (“Gathering”) and 
third have an irresistible pounding energy and a 
compelling intricacy of texture. The audience seemed 
pleased, and the work is likely to enter the standard 
repertoire, despite (or perhaps because of) the predic- 
tability of some of its conventional structures, exotic 
textures, and rhetorical gestures (parts of the last 
movement reminded me of the Gdansk shipyard in the 
last movement of Andrzej Panufnik’s 1982 BSO 
centennial commission, his Sinfonia votiva). 1 heard 
more of it on the radio (October 11) than | could hear at 
Symphony Hall the previous afternoon — and liked it all 
the more. | take that as.a positive sign. 

Frankly, I'd been looking forward even more eagerly 
to the Boston debut of pianist Mitsuko Uchida in the 
Beethoven Third Piano Concerto, and there were 

Continued on page 16 


D.M.C. took an old Aerosmith cruncher into the Top 

10, but 1986 has been a bust year for rock and roll by 
black people. Blame Thriller, MTV, Jimmy Jam and Terry 
Lewis, the PMRC, or whomever — the past 15 or so 
months have seen rhythm collapse into a crossover 
nightmare. Even if more black songs are making it onto 
Contemporary Hit Radio, their synthetic, conditioned- 
response percussion and sublimated quasi-rock guitar 
breaks do jackshit to differentiate them from the limp 
Loverboys, Neil Youngs, and Talking Heads around 
them. Upscale, button-down, equal-opportunity 
schlock, devoid of vulgarity, panache, or ethnic 
influence, the new pseudo-R&B fakes the funk, has no 
teeth, offends nobody. And both black and white 
challenges to its blandification are increasingly few and 
far between. 

One of yuppie rock’s more unlikely victims is 
Fishbone’s Fishbone in Your Face (Columbia), the 
follow-up album by the six-teenager suburban LA band 
that on its audacious homonymous debut EP converted 
Hendrix distortion, horny bebop dirges, ska skank, Devo 
fetish, silly profanity, and misogynous bad attitude into 
acclaim as 1985's great black hope. On In Your Face, the 
rock, reggae, funk, jazz, and (despite a jacket “Parental 
Advisory’) the lyrics have all been watered down to a 
20-weight grade that can no way getcha through the 
winter. “Give It Up” is a midtempo plea for ‘united 
humanity”; In the Air has mystic explanations for 
human evil over diet funk reminiscent of Britishers like 
Linx and Junior; “Turn the Other Way” complains 
“Search for freedom/And the world just slaps your face 
over tepid lovers’ rock. Coming from Funkadelic 
disciples whose big protest moments on their first record 
featured partying with Porky Pig voices at nuclear 
ground zero and telling the president, “U-G-L-Y/You 
ain't got no alibi,” politics and rhythm this smarmy are 
shameful. 

Still, Fishbone haven't lost their flair for the nonsense 


I t may seem perverse to say this just weeks after Run- 
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WBCN’S MOST PLAYED SONGS 
LAST THIS 














WEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 
2 1 in Your Eyes PETER GABRIEL 
4 2 Love Walks in VAN HALEN 
6 3 What About Love? ‘TIL TUESDAY 
7 “ Fall on Me REM. 
5 5 Stuck With You HUEY LEWIS & THE NEWS 
8 6 Amanda 
9 7 in Motion RIC OCASEK 
10 8 Take Me Home Tonight EDDIE MONEY 
11 9 True Colors CYNDI LAUPER 
12 10 Don't Get Me Wrong 
13 11 Don't Stand So Close To Me ‘86 THE POLICE 
4 2 To Be A Lover BILLY IDOL 
15 3 Land of Confusion GENESIS 
6 4 Love is the Hero BILLY SQUIER 
7 15 Jumpin’ Jack Flash ARETHA 
8 6 Good Music JOAN JETT 
& THE BLACKHEARTS 
19 7 Tokyo Storm Warning COSTELLO 
& THE ATTRACTIONS 
20 18 Somebody's Out There 
21 19 Freedom 
22 20 Heartache GENE LOVES JEZEBEL 
23 21 Dance RATT 
24 22 PAUL SIMON 
25 You Give Love A Bad Name BON JOVI 
26 24 Cry For Love IGGY POP 
27 Stay the Night ORR 
26 26 Life to Life PETE TOWNSHEND 
32 27 Welcome to the Boomtown DAVID & DAVID 
33 28 Walk Like An Egyptian 
34 29 19th Nervous Breakdown JASON & THE SCORCHERS 
% K 1] Change in the Weather 
36 31 Not Looking Back THE LYRES 
37 32 Keep Your Hands to Yourself GEORGIA SATELLITES 
38 3 It's Not You, It’s Not Me 
39 4 C'mon Every Beatbox BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE 
40 35 Behind the Wail of Sleep THE SMIT 
= % Puzalin' Evidence TALKING HEADS 
_ 37 | Want to Make STEVE MILLER BAND 
the World Turn Around 
= 38 Too Much or Nothing GENERAL PUBLIC 
= 39 Fame and Fortune BAD COMPANY 
= 40 Teenage Frankenstein ALICE COOPER 
WBCN’S MOST PLAYEDLOCAL MUSIC 
1 Tiger, Tiger SCRUFFY THE CAT 
2 Hollywood CHAIN LINK FENCE 
3 Green THROWING MUSES 
BOSTON’S MOST PURCHASED ALBUMS 
1 1 Third Stage ‘ON 
2 2 Fore! HUEY LEWIS & THE NEWS 
3 3 Break Every Rule TINA TURNER 
4 4 True Stories TALKING HEADS 
5 5 Slippery When Wet BON JOVI 
6 6 Somewhere in Time (RON MAIDEN 
7 7 True Blue 
8 8 Back in the High Life STEVE WINWOOD 
9 9 True Colors CYNDI LAUPER 
10 10 Graceland PAUL SIMON 
11 11 Eat ‘Em and Smile DAVID LEE ROTH 
12 12 Dancing on the Ceiling UONEL 
3 13 BILLY JOEL 
14 4 Life's Rich Pageant REM. 
5 15 Top Gun (Soundtrack) VARIOUS ARTISTS 
6 6 Raisin’ Hell RUN D.M.C. 
7 W The Monkees — Greatest Hits THE MONKEES 
8 : Songs 
19 19 Dancing Undercover RATT 
20 20 JANET JACKSON 
BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
C'mon Every Beatbox BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE Columbia 
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The Costello:shows 

















Name those tunes 


by Milo Miles 
he chilly sidewalks outside the Orpheum 
i were crowded on October 16 before the first 
of the three Elvis Costello (Declan who?) 
shows — all of them sold out for weeks. But 
diligent politicos were arduously hawking the 
Revolutionary Worker, hoping to snare lumpen 
fans of one of the few rockers with both an 
articulate political turn and a sizable audience. 
This turned out to be an odd bit of ancillary 
merchandise, because Costello was mounting 
quite an unconventional idea of subversion that 
night. The stage set resembled a combination low- 
rent circus and no-cover nightclub: you had the 
Sensational Spinning Songbook — a multicolored 
pinwheel with the titles of vintage and recent 
Costello songs and one or two covers stenciled on 
the segments — with a go-go cage for dancers off 
to one side and a mock cocktail lounge complete 
with little black-and-white TV and Gatorade on 
the portable bar stand. After an irritating hour 
delay, Costello waded through the standing front 
rows toward the stage; he was already in full flight 
as Napoleon Dynamite, the inctuous but im- 
passioned master of ceremonies gasping that, with 
the help of the Attractions, gyrater “Trixie 
Lafayette of Atlantic City,” and sleazy assistant 
Xavier Valentine, he was about to orchestrate a 
singular bit of audience participation. Plucked 
from the mob up front, you spun the wheel, you 
got a song, you danced in the cage, you reclined at 
the bar and sipped glucose juice. 

The Napoleon Dynamite Show was the perfect 
pop/antipop vehicle: the former furious young 
punk (now battered King of America) and his 
band became both seers and spectacles, resource- 
ful virtuosos and human jukeboxes, wry 
iconoclasts and music-hall cornballs. Costello 
hammed his way though his role with such 
needling wit and relish that if Let’s Make a Deal 
ever spins off a rock version, we have the ideal 
host already in rehearsal — announcing, “Now 
we're going to do ‘The Angels Want To Wear My 
Red Sox!’ ’, leading the audience in an impromptu 
rendition of “Happy Birthday” for a fan in the 
balcony, starting a pass at Ms. Lafayette’s 





posterior but reconsidering with a demented 
flinch. , 

The nonstop between-song theatrics, the affec- 
tionate demolition of show biz, and a ripping, 
good-hearted guest spin by Bill Walton were 
about all the first half of the show had going for it. 
A few numbers (“Lip Service,” for example) 
worked up bumptious vigor, but more often the 
devices of the Napoleon Dynamite Show were 
outshining the deliveries. Costello dispensed with 
shadow-playing during the “commercial break,” 
in which he played solo guitar and tgok requests. 
Some of these were apt (eliciting a particularly 
anguished “The Only Flame in Town”), but the 
MC did even better when he turned off the request 
light and chose his own: ‘’Little Palaces” (with a 
caustic tale about a town made entirely of 
Cadbury chocolate), “The Deportee Bar,” and 
“American Without Tears.” His stark guitar runs 
and his harsh, unwavering declamations turned 
the selections into Childe Ballads for the electronic 
Dark Age. 

The performance amperage was so increased by 
the time the Attractions returned (accompanied by 
Aimee Mann and Jules Shear disguised as 
Louisiana-showboat-hustler stage assistants) that 
the game-show format declined into more of a 
retarding annoyance than a carnival of metaphors. 
One kicker came with a rendition of Gerry and the 
Pacemakers’ “Ferry Across the Mersey” that 
incorporated Costello’s “Tiny Steps” and a snippet 
of Them’s “Gloria.” Eventually, the assembled 
went on a long tear that started with “Peace, Love, 
and Understanding” and ran through the encore 
numbers: Little Willie John’s ‘Leave My Kitten 
Alone,” “Radio, Radio,” and “Pump It Up.” This 
last was such a wringer that Costello’s sweat- 
streaked face fell into the fevered grimace of his 
earliest days. You were startled when he showed 
sufficient control to wrap up the evening with a 
roll call of thanks and incorporate a bit of “Twist 
and Shout” as a tribute to the go-goers. He 
fumbled for a _ while, but finally Cos- 
tello/MacManus/Dynamite helped everybody go 
home a winner. | Oo 





The Confederate state 


by Mark Moses 


f his earlier and later nights with the 
I Attractions proved that working with his 

regular band brings out the rocker instinct in 
Elvis Costello (not to mention his spleen), the 
expansive show on October 17 with the Con- 
federates made it clear why working within the 
Attractions’ strictures doesn’t satisfy his broader 
moods or his knowledge of pop that predates 
garage rock. Splitting his time between two solo 
segments and two sets with a band headed by ex- 
Presley guitarist James Burton and bassist Jerry 
Scheff, Costello gave us performances rather than 
the labored renderings that this most literate of 
rockers has often settled for. Literacy and, yes, 
supremely singable melodies have always come 
easy to Costello, perhaps too easy; it’s only 
recently, in his frequent solo performances and the 
patient King of America, that his singing has been 
able to support the ambitious songs to which he 
has aspired since Trust. One of the delights of this 
second evening, the richest and most complex of 
any performance I've seen Costello give and 
probably the show of the year, was hearing him 
reclaim songs that -had been lost to fussy 
arrangements on record, The solo version of “The 
Deportees Club” opened you up to the cruel 
deception of its deceived immigrants; and when 
he closed out “Shipbuilding” by plunking a 
solitary string and softly repeating the phrase 
“Diving for pearls,” he imbued the song with a 
terror it never possessed in the fluffed jazz setting 
of Punch the Clock. Even Costello couldn't save 
the wounded-water-buffalo harmonies of Aimee 
Mann and Jules Shear as the trio tried to make 
emotional sense out of her “What About Love” — 


but then, he never claimed to be a miracle man. 
The long show manifested an underlying 
melancholy — King of America, after all, is a 
record about crushed hopes — broken up by 
shards of warped humor from Costello, by the 
nimble grace of Burton’s picking, and by the 
beleaguered, time-honored blues catharsis that 
remained the show’s touchstone. Costello seemed 
to be scavenging pop history for antecedents to his 
dejected romantic scenarios and slangy putdowns, 
as if he needed to link himself to a tradition that 
stretches far into the past — surely that’s one 
reason he’s working with the Confederates. A solo 
“Alison” was capped by the addition of some 
advice stolen from Joe Tex: “The love you save 
may be your own.” Percy Sledge’s “It Tears Me 
Up” and James Carr’s “Pouring Water on a 
Drowning Man” (which is becoming a Costello 
standard live) are complaints — the first pathetic, 
the second clownish — from a romantic loser 
whom Costello has emulated in his originals; both 
became churning workouts that brought out his 
most pointed, soulful vocalizing as he shied away 
from the hammy histrionics that have done him in 
on earlier live versions of R&B material. Out of 
any number of stunning moments, one sticks in 
the mind: on “Don’t Let Me Be Misunderstood,” a 
song that can stand as a manifesto for this phase of 
his career, Costello coaxed the crowd to sing along 
to its signature riff. The audience wasn’t sure what 
he was asking for as he gestured, but the sound of 
its humming slowly rose, as if it had known what 
it wanted to sing and only needed him to draw it 
out, to share the gift of speaking clearly that he 
had displayed all night. ' 0 
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True Stories 


Continued from page 1 

most of the other people in the movie, he doesn’t seem 
much interested in sex, but John Goodman gives Louis's 
longing for holy matrimony a homespun dignity. That 
Byrne’s hero is a man you could’easily see supporting 
Pat Robertson for president is an irony that may or may 
not be lost on him. 

True Stories is hemmed in by David Byrne’s dry, 
remote sensibility — by his underlying distaste for 
anything that smacks of passion. You don’t necessarily 
get the feeling he’s satirizing these one-dimensional 
characters out of contempt, that he’s got an elitist grudge 
against them; they're just figures of amusement in his 
postmodernist comic-strip tableaux. The first 20 minutes 
or so are slow going, but then the movie perks up during 
a lip-synch contest at the local nightclub. The song is 
“Wild Wild Life,” perhaps the most purely happy single 
Talking Heads have released, and Byrne stages it 
infectiously, with everyone in town leaping on stage to 
lip-synch a line or two and then leaping off to give the 
next person a moment in the spotlight. We see big, burly 
Louis, a prepubescent girl, a fellow impersonating 
Prince, Talking Heads drummer Chris Frantz, Byrne 








himself disguised as a sleazy nightclub singer, and a 
sprinkling of geeks and fatties. The number becomes a 
nutbrain vision of democracy in action — and that’s 
what the song is about: an America where everyone 
from_a guru in “fur pajamas” to a businessman on his 
way to the stock exchange can feel “wild wild life’ 
burbling around inside him. Yet the number is also an 


anomaly. As a pop musician, Byrne has grown 
comfortable with letting his feelings out, but as a 
moviemaker he lacks the reverence for his characters’ 
inner juices that Altman showed in Nashville or Fellini 
in Amarcord. Pretty soon, the movie starts to seem 
hollow. 

It's Byrne the aesthete who holds sway over True 
Stories. And what he’s here to tell us is just a new- 
fangled version of what Andy Warhol said in the ‘60s 
and Devo in the ‘70s: that the contemporary American 
middle class is smothering in its own self-generated 


banality — that we’ve buried ourselves in plastic and. 


technology, and that we’re paying the piper. What gives 
Byrne's didacticism its peculiar, comic weightlessness is 
that, like Warhol, he’s secretly infatuated with the very 
insulation and tackiness he pretends to condemn. At one 
point, Byrne follows a young technocrat down a slick 
white hallway, listening to him babble on about how 
“computers are as much a means of expression as 
language.” In an earlier mode of pop art, this sort of 
scene would have made an obvious point: the computer 


nut_would be a jerk — a soulless moron who preferred 
machines to people. Byrne’s point is that we've been 
depending ‘on computer technology (and all that it 
implies) for so long now that we’ve become an absurd 
society. We've lost any collective memory of what life 
was like during the first half of the century, when 
television had yet to take over and people still listened to 
the rhythms of their own hearts. The floorboards of 
suburbia are our bedrock now, and for Byrne, this 
disjunctive state of affairs is at once horrific and giddy: 
he knows what a mess we're in, but it also tickles him, 
because it means that everyone in the country — even 
the New South nitwits.of Virgil — is subjected to the 
daily dose of “nonreality” an aesthete like himself 
thrives on. Byrne isn’t interested in fashioning an 
organic myth of America. His image of this country is 
premolded and finite, like a computer chip. 

The musical numbers are what provide True Stories 
with some rowdiness and bite. Over the past few years, 
Byrne has proved his ingeniousness at videos, and here 
he takes a more daring tack: a couple of the numbers 
employ videolike cutting and collage imagery, but most 
of them are stylized, dramatic presentations of the songs 
(all of them from the Talking Heads soundtrack album 
— though, in most cases, with the characters’ voices 
transposed onto the Heads’ backing tracks). In a scene 
that recalls the ecclesiastical fashion show in Fellini's 
Roma, the civic leader's wife calls a mall fashion show to 
the waltzing sounds of “Dream Operator,” and we get a 
parade of domestic-family models in suits made of grass 
and brick-wall-pattern fabric, then little kids in chic 
evening wear, then beautiful models dressed as cakes; 
it’s a one-joke scene that gains in momentum from the 
heartiness of the music. Later, the Lazy Woman, who's 
surrounded by a mechanical eating contraption, tunes 
into “Love for Sale” on the TV. The song is a diabolically 
catchy piece of toy-store heavy metal (it’s like an AC/DC 
number as Bamm Bamm and Pebbles might have 
performed it), and as it unfurls, we see all four Talking 
Heads being dipped in chocolate and turned into candy 
— then a nifty montage of TV-commercial’ “nude” 
flashes and kisses. In the most powerful number in the 
movie, a preacher delivers a scabrously secular sermon 
(it’s all about the price of toilet paper and other 
nonsense) to the bristling gospel sounds of ‘Puzzling 
Evidence.” As in “Wild Wild Life,” the mixture of 
satirical hyperbole and rousing music is so gripping that 
it seems a let-down when you re-enter Byrne’s world of 
fatally arch comic melodrama. 

Visually, True Stories is a sleek, gorgeous piece of 
work. Working with the veteran cinematographer Ed 
Lachman, Byrne finds an abstract beauty in familiar 
images like a row of tract houses or a highway overpass, 
and the lighting makes everything lush and heightened, 
as in Joel Meyerowitz’s photographs of the Cape. There's 
avant-garde poetry in the way Byrne gives the 
contemporary Southwest an iconic glow; at times, it’s as 
though an Andrew Weyth or Edward Hopper had 
entered the world of Armstrong tile. And Byrne uses the 
natural landscape — obsessive images of sky and land 
Continued on page 15 
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So if you know what you want, and you're willing 
to work for it, send in our coupon today. 


Boston Museum School 


A Department of the Museum of Fine Arts 


The School of the Museum of Fine Arts admits students of any race. color, 
and national or ethnic origin. 









Gubernatorial Debate 
ace October 27, 1986 
B® 8:00 to 9:00 p.m. 
| Michael Dukakis — Democrat 


George Kariotis — Republican 


Live Broadcast by: 

WCVB-TV5, Boston; WGBY-TV57, Springfield; WBZ-Boston; 
WEEI-Boston; WMAS-Springfield; WATD-Marshfield; WALE-Fall 
River; WUMB-U. Mass; WBSM-New Bedford; WNBH-New Bed- 
ford; WBRK-Pittsfield 
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Sponsored by: Underwritten by: 
$8 League of Women Voters Bank of New England 


Lotte E. Scharfman Memorial Fund 


BUDDENBRODKS 


BOOKSMITH 


YCCOMMENAS 


LESSONS 
by Dr. An Wang 
with Eugene Linden 


Dr. An Wang's Lessons is the story 
of his life — in China during 

the Civil War and Japanese invasion, 
and in America, where he 

earned a Ph.D. from Harvard. 

He started his company, Wang 
Laboratories, in 1951 with $600, 
now a $3 billion Fortune 161 
corporation. Lessons examines how 
one man acted on the possibilities life 
presented to him. 


$17.95 
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B ———— 753 Boylston St., 
BUDDENBRGDES _ Back Bay, Boston $36-4433 
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lowest in the state.* 


Plus, if you have your system installed by Tweeter, we give you the 
country’s best car stereo consumer protection plan: 


ADS 


P-40 low-distortion 20 watt-per- 














channel power amp $149 
P-80 high-performance 40 watt-per- 

channel power amp $199 
200CC mini two-way speakers. 

Very high quality pr. $249 
300CC speakers. Slightly larger 

than 200CCs. pr. $329 
300i flush-mount high-performance 

two-way speakers pr. $229 








320i two-way speakers with “component” 
tweeters that can be mounted 
at ear-level. pr. $339 


BOSTON ACOUSTICS 


ALL BOSTON ACOUSTICS 
CAR SPEAKERS 


15% OFF 
ALPINE 


7163 cassette receiver with digital push- 
button tuning, auto-reverse, station-seek....... $219 


7267 cassette receiver with digital tuning, 
Dolby NR, ,built-in 4-channel amp sesenenensnnc ph 


ALL ALPINE CAR SPEAKERS 
| 20% OFF 


_ FRUSTRATE THIEVES! 
_ BENSI “BOXES” 

are European-designed anti-theft devices 

_ that allow your cassette receiver to easily slide’ 
in and out of your dash. When you're not 
cuneate do "oh gamba 


$49.95 


FREE $35 CARRY BAG! 

















Sale Ends Sunday, November 9, 1986. 


Boston 738-4411 * Braintree 848-3600 © Burlington 273-2200 
Cambridge 492-4411 ¢ Chestnut Hill 964-4411 
Danvers 777-5100 * Dedham 329-7300 ¢ Framingham 879-1500 
Hanover 826-4411 © Hyannis 771-2400 ¢ Shrewsbury 752-2400 


Boston Outlet Store 738-4411 


E.Providence, Ri (401) 434-8900 © Providence, Ri (401) 274-8900 
Warwick, Ri (401) 739-1900 © Waterford, CT (203) 447-8355 
Nashua, NH (603) 880-7300 * So. Nashua, NH (603) 888-7900 
Newington, NH (603) 431-9700 * Manchester, NH (603) 627-4600 


* Hf you find the same car stereo product for less at a local, authorized dealer within 30 days of purchase, 






Tweeter’s Fifth Annual Fall 
Car Stereo 


Sale! 


A really great car stereo system can change your attitude towards 
driving. Traffic jams.become almost bearable. And long-distance cruising 
can be transformed from sheer boredom to sheer delight. 


At Tweeter, we sell car stereos that sound so good, many of them 
outperform the typical home system. And right now we’re selling these 
state-of-the-art car stereo components at prices guaranteed to be the 


© Our Lifetime Workmanship Guarantee. We guarantee the 
workmanship of our installations for the life of your car. 

* Double Warranties. We double the length of regular manutacturers’ 
warranties on Tweeter-installed car systems. 

¢ Our No-Lemon Guarantee. If your Tweeter-installed system has a 
defective component within 30 days of purchase, we'll replace it with 


a new unit free of charge. 





‘SYSTEMS 


- Kenwood KRC-2000 cassette receiver 
with digital tuning, ANRC noise reduction, 





eee 





_ Kenwood KRC-636 “theft-proof’ cassette 
receiver with digital tuning, auto-reverse, 
Dolby B&C NR; Kenwood 103a four-inch 
dual-cone front speakers; 

Kenwood 1205 5-inch 


two-way rear speakers................ *4QG 


Alpine 7267 auto-reverse cassette receiver 
with digital tuning, Dolby NR, built-in 4- 
channel amp; ADS P-80 low-distortion 40- 
watt-per-channel amp; Boston Acoustics 
705 5-inch dual-cone front speakers; ADS 


300i high-performance two- 


at 1OP In fe PPO) nen ODD 


* Nakamichi TD-700 cassette-tuner with 

advanced transport, azimuth control, Dolby 
. B&C NR; two Nakamichi PA-300 70 w/ch 
"power amps; Nakamichi SP-300 high- 


fae S077 














IF You BUY YOUR SYSTEM 


‘FROM, AND HAVE IT 
INSTALLED BY TWEETER, 
WE DOUBLE THE LENGTH 

OF THE ORIGINAL 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
WARRANTIES! 


So if you just got a new car with a not-so-great stereo, or if your old 
car deserves a new system — come to Tweeter. Before our end-of-the- 


KENWOOD 


KAC-501 15-watt-per-channel 
power amp 








KRC-2000 cassette receiver features digital 
push-button tuning, ANRC NR, clock......:..:...< $189 
KRC-434 “theft-proof” cassette receiver with 
Dolby NR, digital tuning, 10 w/ch power amp. 
Slides out of dash when not in USe ...............0.:0 $329 
KRC-636 “theft-proof” cassette receiver with 
Dolby B&C and ANRC NR, digital tuning, 
auto-reverse, station-seek $399 


ALL KENWOOD CAR SPEAKERS 
20% OFF 





NAKAMICHI 





TD-300 digital cassette receiver with advanced 
transport, Dolby B&C NR. Nakamichi quality at 

an affordable price. $359 
TD-400 digital cassette receiver with 


high-performance “Crystalloy” head, advanced 
transport, clock, Dolby B&C NR.................000 $459 
ALL NAKAMICHI CAR SPEAKERS 
15% OFF . 
ALL NAKAMICHI CAR AMPLIFIERS 
10% OFF 








SPECIAL PURCHASE! 
ALPINE 7272 


cassette receivier with auto-reverse, 
Dolby NR, digital tuning, built-in 16 watt per 
channel amp. 


$369 















































































Prove it and we'll refund the difference. Not responsible for typographical errors. 
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THE HOTTEST NEW STEREO MIXERS 
ARE NOW IN STOCK! 


xtlababiibion 


e Phono, CD, tape and auxiliary 
stereo inputs 

e Fade to and from any source 

¢ Echo and repeat for special 
effects on selected models 

e Mike talkover with automatic 
music fade 

e Turntable crossfade slider 


THE ATUS SERIES OF ENTERTAINMENT ELECTRONICS FROM AUDIO- TECHNICA 
From $149.95 Available at 


LECHMERE «+ o='= 


WEYMOUTH, MA * 
(617) 337-5770 (401) 828-6600 
740 weddie St Re 

Opposite Shaw's Plaza Bad 


CAMBRIDGE, MA 


(617) 491-2000 
68 First St 


DANVERS, MA 
(617) 777-1000 
Liberty Tree Malt 











(617) 938-5959 
Wooumn Mail 





Dual 5-band graphic equalizers 
Lighted VU meters 
High-powered headphone 
monitor and cue system 
Parallel master and tape stereo 


outputs 


Low-noise electronics for profes- 


sional results 











e More f 


— SAGER Bac tmediey” the Rock of Boston, 
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MEXICAN FOODS 
Ye LB. BURGERS, BBQ RIBS 
SALADS, SANDWICHES, DAILY SPECIALS 


Rudy's 


SUNDAY BRUNCH 

















BY THE HANDFUL, 
OR BY THE HUNDREDS, 

WE BUY, SELL AND TRADE 
ALBUMS, CASSETTES, CD’S, 
45’S, MUSIC MAGAZINES 

AND POSTERS. 

ANYTHING THAT 

ROCKS, BOPS, SINGS OR SWINGS! 








401 Highland Ave. 776-7560 


DAVIS SQUARE, SOMERVILLE 
1 BLOCK FROM THE RED LINE 
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True Sloies 


Continued from page 12 

meeting halfway — for their full measure of mythic 
openness. The problem with True Stories is that its 
visual extravagance doesn’t really match up with the 
characters. It’s just candy for collegiate bohemians. Ditto 
for the pensées the narrator keeps dropping. Whether 
Byrne is discussing shopping malls as the center of life or 
decrying the death of weekends or offering a tour of 
suburbia (“Who’s to say it isn’t beautiful?!’’), his 
narration is imbued with the sort of do-I-mean-it-or-am- 
I-just-being-ironic jocularity that makes everything 
evaporate in five seconds. If he were lecturing in front of 
a classroom, his pointer would be made of balsa wood. 

Like Nashville, the film is framed around the planning 
of a big, splashy, political-musical event — in this case, 
the Texas Sesquicentennial, which in Virgil is being 
called a ‘‘Celebration of Specialness.” This little phrase is 
Byrne’s most condescending gesture: what he finds 
“special” about the citizens of Virgil has nothing to do 
with what they find special about themselves. The 
celebration includes a Main Street parade, which is 
actually pretty funny — it features such proud 
participants as an army of women wheeling babies and a 
group of Shriners (another Altman reference, and 
always good for a laugh) tooling around in miniature red 
Mustangs. The main action, however, is out in the field 
where the townspeople have erected a translucent, 
boxlike stage for the “Talent Show Under the Stars.” 
Poor Louis has become so desperate about his woman 
situation that he’s gone and consulted an oracle (Pops 
Staples), who casts a love spell for him. At the climax of 
the talent show, Louis gets on stage to do the C&W 
number “People like Us,” with its lyrics about how “We 
don’t want freedom/We don’t want justice/We just want 
someone to love,” and his prayers are finally answered. 
The lyrics, too, are blandly condescending (the C&W 
equivalent of a Warhol soup can), but John Goodman 
has made Louis into such a nice guy that you can’t help 
but smile for him. ; 

At times, when Byrne is lecturing you or tracking past 
rows of metal buildings, True Stories suggests a 
cinematic version of the Talking Heads song “Don't 
Worry About the Government.” But in Talking Heads, 
Byrne implicitly identifies with his neurotic-everyman 
heroes. The characters in this movie aren't Byrne 
characters — they're not dread-ridden yuppies who 
wake up one day and ask, “Well, how did I get here?”, 
and they’re not the romantically tormented “boys and 
girls’ he once sang of with such empathy. I got the 
impression Byrne felt comfortable making True Stories 
because he didn’t have to pretend to have a stake in 
anything that wert on in it. In Nashville, Robert Altman 
has that stake, and when you get on his wavelength you 
feel at one with the life on screen. Byrne seeks no such 
solidarity... He. probably finds Virgil, Texas, a very 
pleasant place to visit — he just wouldn't live there if 
you paid him. 0 


PLANET RECORDS 


CHARGE 
PHOENIX CLA 





536 Comm. Ave. 
Kenmore Sq. 
353-0693 


267-1 


RECORDS 
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What else could they have done? 


Partisans of Vilna 


Continued from page 3 

cocktail in her hand and longing for death. ‘To assault a 
German one second before dying ... it was the most 
precious thing I ever had in my life.” Lazar never got to 
launch her molotov, or the partisans their revolt. They 
realized that the moment had passed for revolt — to fire 
on the Germans as they came in would have meant sure 
— and immediate — death for everyone. Many escaped 
to join the Soviet partisans in the forest, and by the end 
of the war, 3000 of Vilna’s 60,000 Jews were left, a full 
third of those who remained having survived in the 


forest. It’s in this light that Lazar’s comment becomes 
most significant. In a world where death seemed certain, 
to choose your own may have been the proudest 
defiance available. 

Partisans of Vilna “finishes” its story in a way that 
Shoah, with its rambling, circular, obsessively detailed 
structure, could not. And yet, as you watch the 
interviews, it’s clear that these stories can never truly be 
finished, because the faces you see are still living them, 
still agonizing over what they did and wondering 
whether more could have been done. This may be the 
partisans’ greatest claim to nobility: not their struggle 
with survivor's guilt, or even the eloquence with which 
they bear witness, but their continuing attempt to solve 
the moral dilemmas they lived through. 0 
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DISCOUNT TICKET 50¢ OFF 


New England's biggest & best 


Halloween Fun House 


Topsfield Fairground’ 
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See the light go out. 
Some experts contend that 
without nuclear energy, we 
won't have enough power 
to satisfy our energy- 
hungry lifestyle 

Others believe that with 
nuclear power, our lives, 
not our lifestyles, are at 
stake 

Jay Schadler exposes nu- 
clear energy to a close 
examination all this week 
at 6 & 11 


News 
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Classical 


Continued from page 9 

moments in her playing that equaled the ethereal beauty 
of her extraordinary Mozart sonata recordings on 
Philips. But she was also forced to force by the loud, 
pallid, and sluggish accompaniment of Ozawa and the 
orchestra. The entire performance seemed patchy and 
piecemeal and made one ache for an Uchida solo recital, 
where she wouldn't have to be the single fragile piece of 
china in a bull shop. 

The program ended with Ravel, a specialty of 
Ozawa’s. Or former specialty. The Valses nobles et 
sentimentales and La valse — played here without a 
break between them, as in Balanchine's La Valse ballet, 
but without Balanchine’s dramatic motive or choreo- 
graphic continuity — struck me not only as Ozawa’s 
worst Ravel performances but also as the worst 
performances of these pieces I’ve ever heard: soft-edged 
yet coarse, without lilt or any inkling of the various waltz 
styles Ravel is delicately leaning on or parodying. The 
feel of 3/4 time simply eludes Ozawa, and for these 
pieces that’s death. The hammering, vulgar performance 
of La valse was hardly the cultural cataclysm Ravel 
intended, just another loud, hyped-up rush to a big 
finish, misunderstood and misconceived. 





The following week, we got to hear Ozawa conduct 
his first Boston performance with a different major 
symphony orchestra. A protégé of Herbert von Karajan 
and a frequent guest of the Berlin Philharmonic, Ozawa 
was asked by Karajan to fill in for him in Boston and 
Tokyo when a case of Lyme disease forced him to cancel 
his tour. The Wang Celebrity Series reports some 
disgruntlement but only a couple of dozen ticket 
cancellations for this already sold-out concert, though by 
no means was every $50 seat occupied (it was also the 
night of the last Red Sox playoff game). A man trying to 
sell a pair of tickets at the door was having a rough time 
(“I'd have no trouble getting rid of these with a different 
conductor,” he lamented). 

The orchestra itself certainly didn’t let anyone down. 
The strings had the sweetness and depth of the BSO at 
its best, but the BSO can’t retain such fineness at the 
staggering volumes the BPO kept producing. Even in the 
thickest textures of the Brahms First Symphony, the 
strands of each section remained elegantly distinct. The 
pizzicatos alone had a particular glow no doubt resulting 
from an extreme precision of attack and uncanny 
buoyancy of tone. The winds, especially clarinet and 
flute, had a caressing warmth, though the oboe was one 
of those flat-sounding, nasal instruments one doesn’t 
miss on these shores. The horns had a narrower sound 
than ours but were more focused, so they could be both 
lithe and heroic. 

The Adagio introduction to the Beethoven Fourth 
Symphony (which Ozawa substituted for the originally 
scheduled Brahms Third) sounded so ravishing that it 
wasn’t until Ozawa’s hysterical gesture for a tempo 
change spoiled Beethoven's surprise that one re- 
membered what a conventionally heavy-handed, 
callused performance we were getting of this master- 
piece of air and light. Here was no exuberance, no swing, 
no style, only rigid rhythms without real continuity but 
with the inevitable Ozawa 100-yard dash at the finale. 
To be fair, though, so few of the players were actually 
looking at Ozawa (one violinist was turned almost 180 
degrees around; another glared at the audience after a 
hall noise) that any conductor — or no conductor at all 
— might have produced the same well-trained per- 
formance. Intermission buzzed with baseball scores. 

The Brahms was, in its way, more impressive. The 
volume was even louder, and it kept increasing. Here in 
full force was the Karajan sound that a celebrated local 
musician once called “sacred marmalade squeezed out 
of a toothpaste tube.” The famous tune came pouring 
out, gorgeously dark and shining (Ozawa always loved a 

good tune), and the whipped-up coda whipped the 

audience to its feet. One couldn't help being floored by 
this glamorous assault on the senses. Ozawa’s Brahms 

Firsts with the BSO never generated anything like this 

reaction. But the Wagnerian inflation of the Brahms — as 

of the Beethoven, the Mahler, and the Ravel — finally 


PHILIN PHLASH 








served only to underline Ozawa’s persistent stylistic 
myopia. 

The very next night, Ozawa valiantly returned to 
Symphony Hall to conduct his third new program in as 
many days. | wasn’t at the performance but read and was 
told in detail about an unprecedented missed cue in the 
first act of Prokofiev's Romeo and Juliet. Next afternoon, 
I heard the Ravel Concerto for the Left Hand on the 
radio, with pianist Leon Fleisher rising heroically above 
the coarse (there’s that word again) and mucky 
accompaniment. So here’s what the BSO has come to: 
the playing is off; the ticket prices are at an all-time high 
and even Ozawa’s Ravel is off; morale couldn’t be much 
lower, with rumors of a musicians’ strike incrementally 
on the rise. Sounds to me like trouble in River City. 0 





Black rock 


Continued from page 9 

syllable. The quips about game shows in the calypso- 
esque “A Selection,” the ones about a fat prostitute in 
the rotund “Cholly,” and the one that goes “If I didn’t 
have a chicken face/I could mack ‘em down the chicks at 
night,” in the lonely, farfisoid “I Wish I Had a Date,” are 
certainly chuckle-worthy. And ‘Movement in the Light” 
is a church-harmony-above-rock-group ballad. that 
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8 pm - 1 am 


Cystic Fibrosis. 


Mail checks ($15 couple — $7.50 single)* payable to Cystic Fibrosis c/o WCGY 
33 Franklin Street - Lawrence, MA 01840 

*All checks must have a phone number for confirmation and directions. 
Table of 10 available — all checks at once. 
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Featuring the “Fat City Band” 
Halloween, October 31, 1986 


Sheraton Tara — Nashua, NH 


Prizes: Most outrageous, 
Best. couple, Male, Female. 
All the proceeds benefit 





a, TONY LAMAS BOOTS 
WIDE SELECTION 
LOW PRICES! 


HELEN’S 
LEATHER 


110 Charles Street, Boston 
742-2077 
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hasn’t been pulled off since early George Clinton. But 
only “Knock It,” in which Fishbone devise four 
outstanding new onanism euphemisms (my fave is 
“kinging your kong”) and merge a staccato Cab 
Calloway scat with a brainwave-bursting Ohio Players 
bass vibe, approaches the verve and free-ranging 
outrage of their debut. In 1986, another “well-crafted,” 
“well-meaning,” careerist pop band with girl troubles is 
the last thing we need. 

Fortunately, the Bad Brains are back to shred the 
ennui. A jazz-fusion act at first, the all-black Washington 
quartet turned to hardcore punk in the late ‘70s, applying 
their already honed technical skills toward the most 
overwhelming rhythmic and melodic onslaught in the 
genre — numbers like “Pay To Cum” and “Sailin’ On” 
on 1982's cassette-only Bad Brains and “Coptic Times” 
and the title track on 1983's Rock for Light lurch forward 
with an obsessive but disciplined passion befitting their 
new breed of double-time soul metal. Although the 
dreadlocked band’s occasional reggae provided wel- 
come respite from the gutpunch blur and served as an 
expansive outlet for throatman H.R.’s snaking, east-of- 
the-River-Nile wail, they never managed to break 
beyond secondhand skank. On their new /| Against | 
(SST), the Bad Brains wisely downplay the Rasta angle. 


The album begins with a bombastic instrumental “Intro”. 


featuring the kind of quick-paced, semisymphonic time 
shifts endemic to the most powerful speed metal, and it 
winds down to an apocalyptic wall of screeching sludge 
that if it weren't called “Return to Heaven” might pass 
for ace Satan-rock standard bearers Slayer. 

What Jamaicanisms remain on I! Against I are 
interwoven into the hard-rock fabric. “Reignition” starts 
out slow and noisy, stinging like shock treatment, then 
turns slow and pretty. “House of Suffering,” “Let Me 
Help,” and the title cut attach Dr. Know’s buzzsaw- 
ascending-staircase guitar to the skin-tight dread- 
syncopations of bassist Darryl Jenifer and drummer Earl 
Hudson. In “Sacred Love,” H.R.’s distanced vocal, 
recorded over phone lines from his jail call after a DC 
ganja bust, mourns separation from a lover over a 
fervent, slop-troth boogie. Momentum yields to som- 
nambulism in the dub-despite-its-punk-year-title 
“Secret 77,” and very nearly to CHR producer (Jagger, 
Foreigner, Whitney Houston) Ron St. Germain’s 
borderline-slick wallop-beat mix in the ill-advised 
airwave attempt “She’s Calling You.” Otherwise, / 
Against I smokes like a $5 cigar. Besides being the first 
Bad Brains release that consciously reaches beyond the 
group’s straight-edge cult, it’s one of the few recent 
records of any stripe that aims its crossover at a 
believable audience rather than one invented by some 
FM consultant's Apple II. Now that rap labels Def Jam 
and Profile are employing metal punks Motérhead and 
Slayer, it’s not absurd to imagine a crucially rhythmic 
black heavy-rock band following Metallica’s radio-free 


road to mass success. 

Or a similarly rhythmic white one, for that matter. 
Austin’s Cargo Cult are prospective candidates — their 
funk pedigree was established as long ago as 1982, when 
singer Biscuit Turner’s previous band, the Big Boys, 
bucked skate-punk convention by reinterpreting Kool & 
the Gang’s “Hollywood Swinging” on their Fun Fun Fun 
EP. But the new outfit doesn’t fill the bill. On their debut, 
Strange Men Bearing Gifts (Touch and Go), Cargo Cult 
have a go at War’s “Slippin’ into Darkness,” but they 
declaw its paranoid salsa blues into anal-compulsive 
technodisco kitsch. On the rest of the album, Turner's 
constricted vibrato suggests he wishes he were an 
aristocrat, James Bonney plays drums as if he'd been 
programmed before each take, Duane Denison plays 
guitar as if he were afraid the thing might bite, and the 
band writes like sophomores fresh from Poetry 101: 
“Foot after foot, the placing of the steps/The dust of a 
thousand years lies caked on the road ... Pain, | feel 
pain/Life, down the drain” (from “Empty Hour’). 
There’s more mannered gloom, some rote cowpunk, and 
some conformist loud-fast-rools that claim to berate 
conformity but merely underscore the limits of tabloid- 
consciousness protest. The closest Cargo Cult get to 
meat is “Pimp Posse,” an instrumental piece of noble- 
savage minstrelsy that sounds incrementally more 
shallow each time it’s played. 

With the current wave of cool-weird British under- 
ground combos (Membranes, the Janitors, Shrubs), it 
should be no surprise that the most adept recent rock- 
funk hybrid hails from England. But who’d expect it to 
come from Wham!’s former back-up band? The 10-inch, 
six-song Two Kan Guru EP (Ron Johnson, import), by an 
odd Manchester power trio named Big Flame, features a 
drummer and bassist who broke into the biz five years 
ago, when they were fronted by pretty boys George 
Michael and Andrew Ridgely. Two Kan Guru offers a 
brutal, true-grit racket that scalds your ears like the last 
time you heard too much bacon fry. Surname-eschewing 
guitarist Greg and bassist Alan change their zigzaggy 
riffs more times in three minutes than most bands do in 
a career, and they do it at drummer Dil’s headlong pace, 
but after a couple listens their disorienting spew shakes 
down into hooky, stripped-bare-and-Wurlitzerized 
Latinish dance punk. Their songs are didactic but 
sloganless and unromantic, often exploring the econ- 
omic decline of the UK’s working class. In the Brechtian 
“All the Irish Must Go to Heaven,” Alan nasalizes, “I 
threw a brick through Galway’s Bay/And spat my hate 
upon the snow ... We sunned ourselves on foreign 
shores/And cut the emerald by the throat.” Big Flame 
play 20-minute sets, refuse to release a full LP, and 
expect to break up after another single or two. In any 
other year, their willful antipop attitude would simply 
ensure their downfall. In the present arrhythmic 
doldrums, it almost makes them saints. Oo 














Tango Argentino 


Continued from page 4 

Part two of Tango Argentino hasn't the snap of part 
one, largely because there’s more singing than dancing 
and the cabaret style of song, full of intensity and smoke, 
is lost behind the proscenium. And neither of the two 
woman singers moves with much conviction. But the 
show’s double-barreled finale, enacted by women in 
sleek black dresses slit to the crotch and dropped from 
their shoulders, their partners in suits and pomaded hair, 
is nearly orgiastic. Each of six couples has its own 
pyrotechnics, both quick and slow. A man turns his lady 
upside. down and then promenades her around as she 
squats on one high-heeled foot; a woman caresses the 
floor with rapid ronds de jambe; another woman 
perches like a plumed bird, her talonlike leg wrapped 
around her man. The women caress the faces of their 
men, fingers open; the men kick at the women’s thighs, 
then plunge into a series of turns. A couple fix each other 
glacially, with their eyes, till smiles ignite the next 
phrase. Having, holding, loving, losing, dying — these 
are the shark fins slipping like stiletto blades through the 
black-sequined waters of the tango. 0 
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Monday Night for a 
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The Northeast Computer Faire 
and Northeastern Universitys 
State-of-the-Art Engineering Program 
teach Wealth-Improvement. 


Boston’s World Trade Center, October 30—November 1, 1986 





Put your 
career plans 
on a quick path 
to self-improvement 
with timely sessions at 

The 9th Northeast Computer Faire, 
Boston’s World Trade Center. 


Plenary: The Anatomy of a Successful 


Software Package, Thursday, October 30, 
1986, 1:30-2:45 — Auditorium. A convoca- 


tion of the most successful software 


publishers will dissect opportunities for soft- 
ware entrepreneurs and entrepreneurs-to-be. 


Speakers include Jeff Tarter, SofteLetter; 
Bob Frankston, Lotus; Roger Melanson, 


Great American Software; Richard Rabins, 


Alpha Software; Vern Raburn, Symantec 


Corp.; and Dan Bricklin, Software Garden. 


Keynote Address: Your Future in the 


Microcomputer Industry of the North- 
east, Friday, October 31, 1986, 1:30-2:45 — 
Auditorium. A panel of industry and govern- 


ment leaders will reveal a rainbow of em- 
ployment opportunities, career planning 
assistance, and educational support. 












Speakers include Jonathan Rotenberg, 
Boston Computer Society; Susan Moultan, 
Baystate Skills Corp.; Greg Watson, 
Office of Economic Affairs; Scott Briggs, 
PC Week; and Russ Johnson, Digital Equip- 
ment Corporation. 






Registration for a full professional develop- 
ment program of low-cost seminars by 
Northeastern University’s State-of-the-Art 
Engineering Program is still open. Call 
1-800-842-4900 for details. 


These insightful seminars — as well as an 

exhibit floor with the latest products and 

services — are going to speed you toward 
wealth-improvement. 


THE NORTHEAST 
COMPUTER FAIRE 


Bostons World Trade Center 
October 30-November 1, 1986 
Three-day admission price $15.00 
One-day only $10.00 

Produced by The Interface Group, Inc. 
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The Interface Group. inc 

















RSA 


Continued from page 5 


ensemble, most notably the po- 
tent Woza Albert performed by 
Mbongeni Ngema and Percy 


Mtwa. (Ngema’s confrontational 
Asinamali! was the most talked- 


about entry on the Woza Afrika! 


program.) Here the seven-mem- 
ber cast makes its stand without 
the stage-thumping ebullience 
that marked the two-man Woza 
Albert (in which the second com- 
ing of Christ was imagined as it 
might happen in the RSA). But 
the intricately threaded narrative 
— reminiscent of the mono- 
logues in Robert Patrick’s Ken- 
nedy’s Children, though better 
shuffled — is augmented by 
staging that’s chillingly sug- 
gestive without being a brutal re- 
enactment of events described. 
Recounting the hours of standing 
in captivity until her whole body 
swelled and her eyes rolled, 
Thoko Ntshinga’s Thenjiwe, 






wrapped in a ratty blanket, 
sways on bare feet, her whole 
body conveying ache and ex- 
haustion. No irony goes by her, 
though: her captors, the self- 
made trade unionist recalls, 
theorized she must be “Chinese- 
trained,” since no Russian 
protégé could hold out so long. 
And there is sure, straight- 
forward skill in the performances 
of Neil McCarthy, whose Glen 
drips wanton charm like per- 
spiration; Vanessa Cooke, cocky 
and soft-edged as Susan; Gcina 
Mhlophe, who as Thenjiwe’s sis- 
ter brings a low-key raucousness 
to both her portrayal and the a 
cappella snatches of song; and 
Terry Norton, as*the scorned 
wife who makes of self-absorp- 
tion something both 
preposterous and poignant. This, 
clearly, is an ensemble at home 
with itself, if not with its home- 
land. And it puts across, in ad- 
dition to the message, a sense of 
camaraderie that makes arms out 
of artistry. O 











Continued from page 8 
empty fantasy, the imaginary 
savior who would enable Rich- 
man to look “right through” the 
Cézannes at the Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

As early as the middle of the 
first cut on Jonathan Richman 
and the Modern Lovers (1976), 
it’s clear that his anomie has been 
mitigated. The inspirations here 
are Chuck Berry and nursery- 
thyme Maurice Chevalier, not 
Lou Reed, and the songs pick up 
where the first album’s hopeful 
“Government Center” (“We'll 
make the secretaries feel bet- 
ter/While they put the stamps on 
all those letters’) left off. Fey ti- 
tles like “Abominable Snowman 
in the Market,” “Hey There Little 
Insect,” and “Here Come the 
Martian Martians” notwithstand- 
ing, the album is as celebratory 
(and as defiant) as The Modern 
Lovers, but its emphasis has 
shifted. Anger is sublimated, re- 
surfacing as an aggressive in- 
nocence. Irony is absent; so is the 
self-conscious naiveté of later 
LPs — if there is an album on 
which ur-nerd Jonathan is un- 
mindful of the reaction he’s gen- 
erating, it’s this one, the purest 
of all his releases. “I’m so alive! 
I'm so_alive!.I’m_so alive!” he 
7 Vane mA OTe at i 
exults, fixing forever his }adora- 

wal |. SS 
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tion of unadulterated vitality. 

Although Rock and Roll with 
the Modern Lovers (1977) fea- 
tures highlights like “Ice Cream 
Man” and “Dodge Veg-O-Matic”’ 
(“Dumptruck dumptruck, spare 
that car/Don’t you know how 
fine it are?”’), it’s padded with 
numbers like “The Wheels on the 
Bus” (juvenile but not cute) and 
instrumentals. Side one works as 
a pastoral; it’s a crayon drawing 
of summer. But the cover-heavy 
second side, an attempt to 
reproduce the Lovers’ light- 
hearted stage performances, 
sounds not so much relaxed as 
lazy. And unless you need a very 
extended version of “Ice Cream 
Man,” the throwaway live album 
is expendable. This kind of slop- 
py, unselfcritical narcissism 
should be displayed only before a 
bathroom mirror. 

Back in Your Life (1979), the 
most recent of the Rhino reprints, 
reveals a jaded Richman who still 
won't grow up, but when he 
sings love songs (his own and 
covers), they show enough detail 
and sense of the world to be 
addressed’ to more than im- 
aginary playmates. The album 
eschews the novelty numbers 
that had become this pro 
goofster’s stock in trade (for a 
while it seemed that every other 
song had “‘little” in the title); it 
even offers a reprise of the 
original Modern Lovers sound in 
“Affection.” “People all over the 
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moans over a slow, minor-key 
accompaniment, “for affection.” 
Surrounded by the elation of 
“Lover Please” and “Buzz Buzz 
Buzz,” the song is like a bucket of 
cold water — or a bucket of 
chilled tears. 

Richman did grow up on his 
next pair of records (still in print), 
Jonathan Sings! (Sire) and Rock- 
in’ and Romance (Twin/Tone), 
becoming the Henri Rousseau of 
rock and roll. Which is why It’s 
Time for suggests an indifferent 
Richman smorgasbord. “Just 
About Seventeen” vividly affirms 
Jonathan’s spiritual age; “When I 
Dance” 
goings-on between sets at his 
shows that recalls the earliest 


Modern Lovers material; “It’s . 


You” wards off jealousy with 
logic and affection. Although the 
sound is stripped down and 
acoustic (and the production 
prehistoric), the neo-white-doo- 
wop harmonies that Richman has 
favored for more than a decade 
are vigorously out in front, alter- 
nating between the sweet 
nonsense syllables of Ellie 
Marshall and Liz Does and a 
gutsy male chorus led by R&B 
shouter Barrence Whitfield. 
‘Wang danga dooga dang” never 
sounded so acute. But too many 
of the new songs are reheated 
Richman routines. “The Desert” 
and “Corner Store” come off as 
heavy-handed paeans; ‘Let's 
Take a Trip” and “Double Choc- 
olate Malted” sound like smug 
parodies of the Lovers’ fascina- 
tion with mundane whimsy. And 
unlike, say, “Chewing Gum 
Wrapper,” the new “Neon Sign” 
adds little to the aura of its sub- 
ject. 

Still, with so much pop music 
beginning to suggest the predic- 
tability and cloistered 
homogeneity of the early ‘70s, 
It’s Time for and the Richman 
reissues are a godsend. Discover- 


ing — and rediscovering — this. 


guy is a lot like, in the words of 
Ed Grimley, walking downstairs 
on Christmas morning and find- 
ing an entire fort. Inside that fort 
is Jonathan’s ‘‘girlfren’’ and 
yours. After all these years, she’s 
here for real. And she’s sitting on 
Pee-wee's bike. 0 





Costello 


Continued from page 8 
first time in six years. It is not 
however, a return to the social 
grappling and wide-ranging mu- 
sical attack of Armed Forces or 
Trust but rather a continuation of 
the stark theme that Costello has 
pursued since /mperial Bedroom: 
bitter tears before bedtime. Those 
who thought that his new happi 
ness with the Pogues’ Cait 
O'Riordan — captured in 
“Lovable,” their cowritten com- 
position on King of America — 
meant that Costello would turn 
his back on turmoil had better 
think again. Blood & Chocolate is 
strewn with the desperate, the 
self-pitying, and the emotionally 
lame, with old maids, battered 
old birds, and psychotic jilted 
suitors. It’s the bleakest, angriest 
record about relationships he’s 
ever crafted. 

_ The comerstone,of this LP is “I, 
Continued on page 20° 
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A nuclear accident. A government cover-up. 
Travel beyond the limits of safety to the .. . 






EDGE OF DARKNESS 


A three-part prime-time drama 


SUNDAY 9 PM 
WBZ-1V 4 


In the event of a 7th game of the World Series, this program will air Monday at 9 PM 
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For forty years Bob and Ray have been 
delighting audiences on radio, 
television, and on Broadway with their 
restrained insanity and dry sense of 
humor. This is their most humorous 





The Golden Cup tells the story of 
Hennie Roth, suffragette, tireless 
fighter for social justice, woman 
extraordinaire. Told against the 
backdrop of turn- of-the-century New 
York, Hennie’s story is for all women. 
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Dreamgirl: My Life As A 
Supreme 
by Mary Wilson 


Dreamgirl is the Cinderella tale of 

three girls from Detroit who built a 
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The book you grew up with 


Welcome to THE EsSENTIAL WHOLE EARTH CATALOG, the 
brand-new, 80’s-style edition of the contemporary classic and 


mate reference book on everything from livable urban design 
to wilderness survival, from interactive video to international 
travel, from kayaks to computers to clothes. Practical, com- 
prehensive, illustrated with over 1,000 photos and drawings, 
it’s the most efficient route to the very best solution to any 
question that might occur to you, as well as an infinitely - 
browseable exploration of every aspect of the modern world. 
It’s the last word on sources and resources, a state-of-the-art 
design for living well—today...and tomorrow. $15.00 
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Costello 


Continued from page 19 

Want You,” a harrowing six-and- 
a-half-minute journey through 
obsession. Costello’s narrator is 
so fixated on this woman that 
even as he recounts her in- 
fidelities and his humiliations, he 
cannot help returning to “I want 
you.” “I want you so it scares me 
to death,” he sings, knowing, as 
all great horror directors do, that 
the heart of terror is in the 
stillness before violence erupts. 
The final chill of “I Want You” is 
his failure to break out, to get any 
release. “I know I’m going to feel 
this way until you kill it,” he 
concludes, sending a shudder 
through you. As with most of the 
LP, this song is stripped down to 
an extremely bare arrangement. 
Although the Attractions provide 
their usual tensile back-up work 
(particularly drummer Pete 
Thomas), they seem grafted onto 
the album, an after-the-fact bit of 
fleshing out of a solo acoustic 
work. 

The exception is the single, 
“Tokyo Storm Warning,” which 
he wrote with O’Riordan. Taking 
off fromthe “doo-doo” organ 
chords and headlong storytelling 
style of Dylan’s “From a Buick 6,” 
the song is a cyclone of crazed 
images: monster movies, dead 
Italian tourists, Japanese God- 
Jesus robots, Argentinian 
waitresses. Costello's whirlwind 
whisks us from Korea to South 
America to Japan to France, with 
a few other stops along the way. 
Strafing the idea that things are 
better elsewhere, our guide gets 
the locals in his sights, and “for 
all we know and all we care, they 
might as well be Martians.” 
Costello may have used Esperan- 
to, -the failed international 
language, on his liner notes, but 
his true idea of “one world” is 
that everyone’s trapped in the 
same demented funhouse. More 
than any other of his songs, this is 
Elvis’s nod to rock-and-roll 


Dylan: songwriting that sweeps 
us up and along in the offhand 
fun, with a motherlode of flashy 
references for the college English 
majors who want to grow up to 
be rock critics. 





Laurie Graff: missing Sister 
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Nunsense 


Continued from page 4 

or His relatives. It’s tepid if un- 
holy water over the dam of dam- 
nation, as devoid of real sacrilege 
as of biting humor. Flushed and 
giggly though she may get under 
the influence of a popper called 
Rush, Sister Mary Regina will 
not burn in Hell for wanting to 
bask in the light of the spot 
rather than in the Light of the 
World, or for making cracks 
about lepers and Host Toasties. 
It’s all just too silly to be worth a 
lightning bolt. Or — except for 
the endearingly preposterous 
“Dying Nun Ballet” and a bit of 
deliberately inept ventriloquism 
featuring the surly Sister Mary 
Annette — a laugh. Evidently 
Nunsense was born when 





author/director Dan Goggin, a 
former seminarian, was sent a 
nun’s habit'as a joke. He and his 
friends got giggly and started 
making up gags; eventually the 
routine became a line of greeting 
cards, then a revue. And the 
whole enterprise has that late- 
night-in-someone’s-living-room 
aura: if the catalyst hadn’t been a 
nun’s habit, it would have been a 
lampshade. 

To be sure, Nunsense has its 
enthusiasts — among them the 
New York suburbs’ Outer Critics 
Circle, perhaps more outer than 
usual when it awarded the re- 
vamped Nunsense its award for 
the Best Off Broadway Musical of 
1986. Certainly the five members 
of the Boston cast approach the 
material with the zeal of re- 
deemers. They deliver Goggin’s 
songs and patter as if the stuff 
were actually funny — with 
relentless perk and a daffy if 
heavy-duty showmanship. The 
performers — undauntable if 
pushy Mary-Pat Green, soul- 
rocking if bespectacled Bonnie 
Schon, beatifically 
Brooklynesque Lori Glaser, 
balletically accomplished 
Kathryn Cobb, addled Rosanna 
Arquette-lookalike Laurie Graff, 
and a trio of musicians droll 
enough to soup up the original 
Singing Nun’s “Dominique” — 
are so likable, in fact, that you 
wish they could praise God while 
passing better comic ammuni- 
tion. But don’t take mine as the 
final judgment. Nunsense, like 
Hebrew National, will have to 
answer to a higher authority. 0 

















The most happy fellow 


Happy 


Continued from page 4 

don’t sense that he really needs 
it; he’s only playing. Nothing 
serious is at stake, so you can 
laugh at him without getting too 
involved in what he’s doing. 

What Foreman does is blow 
bubbles, put moustaches on fry- 
ing pans, throw doughnuts at the 
audience, and play with chicken 
feathers. The routines are in- 
gratiating and clever, but none is 
weighty enough to settle in the 
memory. The sketches flow fluid- 
ly, one into another, without the 
aid of an organizing story line. 
Occasionally he recruits volun- 
teers from the audience to help 
him hold up a blanket or a rope. 
Indeed, he interacts amiably with 
the public, and the relationship is 
both safe and predictable. 

There are moments when Fore- 
man breaks through this pleasant 
facade. His fall from a tightrope is 
dark, mysterious, and lonely. His 
vicious murder of a_ baguette 
dressed as a baby recalls the 
manic violence of Punch and 
Judy. But these are isolated bursts 
of passion. Throughout Foreman 
speaks in a high-pitched stage 
voice that lacks timbre, reson- 
ance, and conviction, and his 
falsetto approach to clowning is 
like trying to play a symphony 
by hitting only the high notes. It 
can be fun for a while, but the 
most profound chords are never 
heard. 0 














DO YOU WANNA 
ROCK AROUND 
THE WORLD? 


WAAF wants to rock you NON-STOP 
around the world to see your favorite rock 


stars in concert in far away and exotic cities. 


It’s the WAAF NON-STOP-ROCK TOUR. 
It’s the easiest contest in the world. 


Just listen to Bob and Zip EVERY Friday 
morning when they announce the next 


Listen to 


} for details 


rock'n'roll world tour trip: WHO the artist 
is and WHERE the concert is. 


Then everytime you hear a song by that 
artist for the next week, be the 7th through 
10th caller at 931-1577 and register to win 
the trip! 

Every Thursday, WAAF will call one of the 
registered names. If we call you and you're 
listening to WAAF, YOU WIN THE TRIP! 


This week’s rock'n'roll world tour is GENESIS IN 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. Everytime you hear a Genesis 
song this week, call 931-1577 and register to win a 
WAAF NON-STOP-ROCK TOUR TRIP! 
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SUNDAY 





1:00 (2) The San Francisco Symphony Diamond 
Jubilee. A celebration of 75 years of classical music 
by the Bay, with soprano Leontyne Price and 
Rudolf Serkin. Featured selections include 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 4 and the finale 
from Richard Strauss’s Salome. (Until 2:30 p.m.) 
1:00 (4) Football. The Pats versus the Buffalo Bills. 
2:00 (7) 's Marathon. Taped coverage of 
this year’s Chicago marathon run. (Until 3:30 p.m.) 
3:00 (2) The Story of : Pioneers, O Pioneers. 
How our manifest destiny shaped our manifest 
vocabulary from the Revolutionary War through the 
‘20s. (Until 4 p.m.) 
4:00 (4) — The Seattle Seahawks versus the 
Denver Bi 
4:00 (7) Football. The St. Louis Cardinals versus the 
Dallas Cowboys. 
Se Se eee St See Nee Oe ® 
America: Malpractice. \magine our amazement 
when we caught a repeat of last week's instaliment 
of this and found it interesting and watchable. As 
panel discussions go, these are fairly frank and to 
the point. It remains to be seen how much candor 
the docs throw around when discussing suits 
against their failures. To be repeated on Monday at 
11 p.m. (Until 7 p.m.) 
6:00 (38) The Legend of Sleepy Holiow (movie). 
Jeff Goldbium, Meg Foster, and Paul Sand star in 
this 1979 version of Washington Irving's tale of 
terror in old upstate New York. (Until 8 p.m.) 
7:00 (2) The Living Planet: A Portrait of the 
The Northern Forests. Repeated from last week. 
Host David Attenborough climbs into the leafy 
heights of the ring of wood that circles the upper 
third of the globe. (Until 8 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) Nature: Baja Lagoon. We thought it was a 
place where crazy rich people went to get sand in 
their sports cars. A tour of Mexico's desert coast, 
from the bird sanctuary on Garza Island to the 
underwater haunts of the gray whale. To be 
repeated on ne at3 or m. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (4) Baseball. W Series game seven. 
Manager McNamara sees wy Ta Lyons in the Red 
Sox shower and realizes that this season has been 
just a dream . 
£:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Calgary 
james. 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Paradise Postponed, 
part two. As contemporary Henry tries to have his 
dad declared posthumously insane, we learn of the 
romantic trials of 1958, when Fred’s girl got 
pregnant. To be repeated on Saturday at noon. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 

4) Edge of Darkness, part one. Assuming the 
boys of summer have packed it in for the winter. 
Suspense and intrigue follow the blow-up of 
someplace like Seabrook. Told in three parts, 
thr Tuesday at 9 p.m. With Joe Don Baker and 
Bob . Note: If there is a seventh World Series 
game, this series will have to move. Where is 
anybody's guess. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Easy Prey (movie). 


McRaney. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Who Is Julia? (movie). Mare Winningham 


a Mor dots by Clif Garboden 


and Judy Ledford star as women — one dead, the 
other seriously hurt — who become subjects of a 


brain —, (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) West of the Play the 
Legend. rae a eee oe ae 


kept alive by Hollywood and by modern rodeo 
shows. (Until 11 p.m.) 

1190 (2) ew Python’s Flying Circus. (Until 
11:00 (38) Ask the . Why is the seatbelt law 
any different from the law that says you have to 
drive with your headlights on at night? 


MONDAY 


8:00 (2) The Living Planet: A Portrait of the Earth: 
Jungle. David Attenborough’s back climbing trees 
this week, this time in the thick dank forests of 
Ecuador. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (4) Great Expectations. LeVar Burton hosts a 
WBZ kids’ special focusing on children who are 
going places fast with a little help and encourage- 
ment from those who love them. Success at an early 
age. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (5) Blah, Blah, Blah. Mike Dukakis and George 
Kariotas go through the motions in this Mary 
Richardson-moderated debate between the man 
who is governor and the man who won't be. (Until 9 


p.m.) 

8:00 (38) Hopscotch (movie). Walter Matthau and 
Glenda Jackson star in a 1980 comedy about a 
demoted CIA agent who quits the spooks to write 
his memoirs and finds himself the target of the 
entire international intelligence community. But 
does Matthau drop his pants? (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) The Day the Universe Changed: Point of 
View. Nothing can get James Burke to calm déwn, 
but at least the “themes” of subsequent editions of 
this show are encouraging him to stick to the point. 
Actually, we suspect this serial run of broad-stroke 
philosophy will never be tied up neatly. Think of this 
series as a collection of ramblings from which you 
can learn things. Tonight we look at the Renais- 
sance in Italy and the influence of Arab science 
thereupon. To be repeated on Tuesday at 11 p.m. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) The Edge of Darkness, part two. Nuciear- 
oar. victims never have a boy on (Until 11 


$00 's) Football. The Washington Redskins versus 
the New York Giants. Poa well past your a 
Managing Our 














11:00 (2) Miracles: Health Care in 
America: Malpractice. Repeated from Sunday at 6 
p.m. 

TUESDAY 
7:30 (4) Celtics Bob Lobel 


Celtics Preseason 
ae ty i hacer ry ing od perl omen 
SS ere Liberty. The life of liberty 
the pursuit of patriotic celebration. 


Sratue of Liberty's 


each week long after their 


disbanded. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) The Africans: Tools of Exploitation. A look 
at precolonial, colonial, and postcolonial abuses of 
Africa’s resources, plus a study of Africa’s native 
brand of slavery compared to Arab and Western 
versions of the institutions. To be repeated on 
Thursday at 11 ae Until 10 p.m.) 


9:00 (4) part three. Glowing 
_ from the nuke site. The conclusion. (Until 11 
p.m. 


Seek eres, OT Set See sere} A 
based-in-fact TV-movie about the ongoing search 
for a man suspected of killing two Idaho wildlife 


Universe Ghanged: Point of 
View. Repeated from Monday at 9 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY 


8:00 (2) Lizzie: An Amazon Adventure. A 
dramatized account of the 4000-mile trip a young 
Englishwoman named Lizzie Hessel took up the 
Amazon this year. What a F hag 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (7) Drug Testing: Business is it? 
James Farentino hosts a Channel 7 special on drugs 
in the workplace and the piss police who seek to get 
them back in the home, where they belong. That is 
the point, isn’t it? (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (38) The War of the Worlds (movie). Gene 
Barry and Ann Robinson star in the 1953 garish- 
color version of H.G. Wells's tale of invaders from 
outer space. Great. (Until 10 p.m.) 

8:30 (44) Cities: Jonathan Miller's London. Doc- 
tor/author Miller takes us up and down the twisted 
streets of London town. (Until 9:30 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Shadowlands. A romantic drama about the 
love between C.S. Lewis and Joy Gresham, starring 
Joss Ackland and Claire Bloom. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) The issues Hit Home: The 1986 Senate 
Debates. A look at the question raised but not yet 
answered by the '86 campaigns for the Senate. 
(Until midnight.) 











THURSDAY 


8:00 (38) Return of the Dragon (movie). Been 
wondering where he’s been. Bruce Lee and Chuck 
Norris — both on one screen — star in the 1974 tale 
of a Chinese restaurant owner in Rome who hires 
his own kick squad to protect him from being taken 
over by a local mobster. (Until 10 p.m.) 

ale, part 





9:00 (2) Mystery: Shroud for a Nighti 
four. Two nurses are dead. So is Martin i 
Inspector Daigliesh wakes up, smelis the co’ 
and catches Stephen Courtney-Briggs in a nasty lie. 
1300 ‘The Africans: T 

‘cools of Exploitation. 
Repeated 


is 
blood was yukkier in black. (Until 2 p.m.) 


FRIDAY 


yo en ten mB gree ihty Posmay and 
Adrienne King star in end-of-the-week 
thriller from Ut Vues oto neuer eee ae 








when the Paris audience forces Tanmhduser to 
leave town. Richard Burton stars. (Until 10 p.m.) 


peng = Lene to ey Flying Circus. Two shows 
in seamless succession. (Until midnight.) 
11300 (66) We Hear America Shopping. 


obviously ao taakaal toy Enaanitdenciamintaay 
Santa candles and jewelry, so its conversa- 
tions with buyers are more than a little patronizing. 
The real boring job on HSN, however, goes to the 
stafler who fondies the merchandise 8 it's 
Qroorpen tne This is real weird, 


estimation and the American public. (Endiess.) 


SATURDAY 








Noon (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Paradise Post- 
poned, part two. Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 
Noon (7) Football. Florida versus Miami, or Ohio 
State versus lowa. 

1:00 (44) Football. Penn versus Princeton. 

2:00 (2) Nova: Nomads of the Rain Forest. Life 
where it’s leafy and wet. (Until 3 p.m.) 
2:00 (38) Time After Time (movie). Maicoim 
McDowell and Mary Steenburgen star in the 
pleasant 1973 tine-travel romance about Jack the 
Ripper in California. (Until 4 p.m.) 

3:00 (2) Nature: Baja Lagoon. Repeated from 
Sunday at 8 p.m. 

3:30 (7) Basketball. The Los Angeles Lakers versus 
the Houston Rockets. 

7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Philadel- 
phia Flyers. 

8:00 (2) Wonderworks: Bridge to Terabithia. 
Annette O'Toole stars in the story of a special 
friendship between 11-year-olds in a farm com- 


munity. (Until 9 p.m.) 

2 Railway Journeys of the Worid: 
Three Miles High. Writer Miles Kington rides a train 
through the Andes. (Until 10 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) 1, Claudius: Reign of Terror. Told you 
things could get worse. Tiberius sets about 
eliminating possible competition for the throne 
“on it poses any threat to his reign. (Until 10:55 
p.m.) 

10:00 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuting music from 
Mei Tillis and the Geezinsiaws. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (38) The Swarm (movie). Remember killer 
bees? They never made it to Boston, but while the 
threat was alive Michael Caine and Katharine Ross 
further dist their careers by starring in this 
ar about finding death’s sting at last. (Until 1 


1130 (2) VCR Theater: A Passion for Excellence: 
thing’s so darn good. Just can’t get over it. (Until 
12:30 a.m.) 


commercials), this 
watched. — 





Ai 
WY Wa wes by Claire MacMaster 





SUNDAY 


6:30 a.m. (WROR) American Focus. From Los 
Angeles, Valerie Harper discusses her Rhoda 
Morgenstern image, the feminist movement, and 
world hunger. 

7:00 a.m. (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. An 
interview with novelist Anne Rice, author of 
Interview with a Vampire and the Vampire Lestat; a 
discussion of the controversy over food irradiation; 
a talk with Arthur Meyers, author of A Ghostly 
Register, who takes a Hallowe’en look at haunted 
houses; an interview with world karate champion 
Billy Blanks; and.a debate on the state surtax 
referendum question. Also, Pepsi Cola chief ex- 
ecutive officer and president Roger Enrico, author 
of The Other Guy Blinked, shares his perspective on 
the cola wars. ; 
7:00 a.m. (WROR) Sunday on ROR. Robert Lieber, 
professor of government at Georgetown University 
and a former US State Department consultant, 
discusses the possibility of another US energy crisis 
and the need for the US to remain internationally 
competitive. 

8:00 a.m. (WGBH) Morning Pro Musica. Helmuth 
Rilling conducts the Stuttgart ‘Bach-Collegium in 
Bach's Cantata No. 13 (Meine Seufzer, meine 
Tranen), with Augér, Watkinson, Kraus, and 
Heldwein. 

10:00 a.m. (WCRB) Sunday Morning Concert. 
New compact-disc releases: Jan&tek, Schubert, 
Bernstein, and Mozart. 

10:00 a.m. (WFNX) Jazz Brunch. 
features the latest jazz recordings. 
10:00 a.m. (WMJX) Jazz Feature. Earl Kiugh's Life 
Songs. 

Noon (WBCN) Back to the Future. Four hours of 
rock and roll, featuring an hour of Pink Floyd. With 
Charles Laquidara. 

Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Concert. Krzysztof 
Penderecki conducts the Cracow Philharmonic in a 
program of his own music: Jacob's Awakening and 
the Celio Concerto No. 2, with Yo-Yo Ma. 

Noon (WGBH) Folk and Acoustic Music. Features 
Holly Near. 

1:00 (WEE!) Football. The Patriots take on the Bills 
in Buffalo. 

2:00 (WBUR) Special Concert. The Muir String 
Quartet. 

2:00 (WMFO) Jazz Variations. Gary Carner fea- 
tures interviews and music of a jazz nature. 

3:00 (WCRB) Library of Congress Chamber Music. 
A program of music by Debussy, Messiaen, 
Brahms, Berg, Babbitt, and Bassi, with clarinettist 
Charles Neidich and pianist Elena Ivanina. 

3:00 (WERS) Live at Passim. Aztec Two-Step. 
4:00 (WBCN) Rock Watch. A countdown to ecstasy. 
Every week Oedipus takes listeners to the heart of 
AOR (Album Oriented Rock) via R&R’s Top 30 
tracks, and behind the scenes for comments from 
the artists. 

5:00 (WGBH) The Forum: institute of Politics. “The 
Black Community in the Post-Civil Rights Era,” with 
Glenn Loury and John Jacob. . 

7:00 (WBCN) Nocturnal Emissions. With Oedipus. 
7:00 (WBUR) Bay Chamber Concert Series. 
Mozart's Flute Quartet No. 3, Jan&tek’s String 
Quartet No. 1, and Dvof4k’s String Quartet No. 14. 
7:30 (WMFO) Wolf Mountain Press. Native 
American radio: a documentary program on native 
lands and their people, with music, poetry, and 


by 
8:00 (WEE!) Baseball. World Series game seven. 

We hope the celebration’s in progress. If not, tune 

in for a thriller. 

8:00 (WERS) Metrowave (live). The Bags. 

8:00 (WGBH) Jazz Legacy. David Murray presents 

a newly commissioned piece dedicated to Lester 

Young, Ben Webster, and Paul Gonsalves. 

8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the Opera. Thomas 





Jeff Turton 


8:00 (WUMB) From the Source. A special an- 





Beecham conducts the RCA Victor Orchestra and 
Chorus in Puccini's La Bohéme, with Bjériing, de 
Los A Merrill, and Amara. 
8:30 ( ) Special Concert. From the Mostly 
Mozart Festival: Robert Shaw conducts Mozart's 
Mass in C (Credo), Beethoven's Choral Fantasia, 
with pianist Rudolf Firkusny, and Mozart’s Mass in 
C minor (Great). 
8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Opera House. Gennady 
Rozhdestvensky conducts the Moscow Radio 
Chorus and Orchestra in Tchaikovsky's Maid of 
Orleans, with Arkhipova, Viadimirov, Sokolov, 
Selivanov, Yavkovenko, and Radchenko. 
10:00 (WBCN) Raw Power. Hosted by Bradley J. 
11:00 (WBCN) King Biscuit Flour Hour. GTR. 

ht Long. Charlie Barnet and 


11:00 (WBUR) All 

Mahalia Jackson. 

11:00 (WFNX) Boston Rocks. Featuring the best in 
new local music and interviews. 
11:00 (WGBH) New Sounds. “Extending the 
Voice.” 


12:30 a.m. (WMBR) Dumbtown. Late-night music, 
news, and mayhem for insomniacs in the city of 
mental ineptitude. 


MONDAY 


6:00 a.m. (WBRS) Leo Ego. Music you've never 
heard before. 

6:00 a.m. (WHRB) Jazz Spectrum. Daily jazz 
specials. 

11:00 a.m. (WUMB) Acoustic images. Geoff 
Bartley, Patty Larkin, Tom Paxton 

5:00 (WMFO) Voices in Exile. Salvador Allende 
speaks at the United Nations. 

6:30 (WBCN) Cosmic Muffin Report. Nightly 
astrological reports with the Cosmic Muffin, Darrell 
Martinie. 

6:30 (WMBR) Rainbow Tales. Ghost stories from 
the Folktellers, Betty Lehrman, and friends. 

8:00 (WBRS) Black Jack Davy Show. Celtic and 
European folk music. Tonight, the Breton group 
Kornog and Scottish vocalist Jamie McMenemy. 
Also, a spooky spotlight on songs for Hallowe'en. 
8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Daniel Barenboim 
conducts the Orchestre de Paris in Berlioz’s Harold 
in Italy, with violist Pinchas Zukerman. 

8:00 (WGBH) Eric in the Evening. Elia Fitzgerald. 
8:00 (WHRB) Special Concert. An organ-music 
special featuring Joseph Payne’s performance of 
the newly discovered Bach Chorale Preludes. 

8:00 (WUMB) From the Source. Live from Faneuil 
Hall, “The Gubernatorial Debate.” 

9:00 (WCRB) Philadelphia Orchestra. Dennis 
Russell Davis conducts the Polovtsian Dances from 
Borodin's Prince igor, Harrison's Symphony No. 3, 
and Rimsky-Korsakov's Scheherazade. 

11:00 (WFNX) Rock over London. With Graham 
Dene. 











TUESDAY 


10:00 a.m. (WHRB) Live from the 1369. Local bands 
recorded live in Inman Square. 

10:30 a.m. (WBCN) Cosmic Muffin Report. Daily 
astrological reports. 

11:00 a.m. (WICN) Our Front Porch. Tomkins 
County Horseflies. 

Noon (WUMB) Both Sides Now. Peter Lang's 
American Stock: A Guitar Collection. 

5:00 (WMFO) Voices in Exile. The end of Allende. 
8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Vaughan Williams 
vichyssoise: bassoonist David Smith and pianist 
Roger Vignoles play Six Studies in English Folk- 
Song; and André Previn conducts the London 
Symphony in Symphony No. 3 (Pastoral, with 
soprano Heather Harper. 








) The Second Renaissance. 
Gustav Holst: St. Paul's le, geod Heath, 
Hammersmith: Prelude and Scherzo, and selec- 
tions from The 
11:00 (WERS) The Nite Kiub. —— rock and 


az 


interviews with Bad Company. 


WEDNESDAY 


Noon (WGBH) MusicAmerica. Happy birthday, 
Zoot Sims. 

5:00 (WZBC) The Holistic Community. Healing 
crystals, UFOs, the tarot, and paimistry, with Victor 
Venskis. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Rodrigo rodeo: 
guitarist Alexandre Lagoya plays the Prelude, 
Nocturne, and Scherzino; Victoria de los Angeles 
sings the 4 madrigales amatorios, with Rafael 
Fruhbeck de Burgos and the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra; and cellist Robert Cohen plays the 
Concierto en modo gailiante, with Enrique Batiz and 
the London Symphony. 

8:30 (WMFO) On the Town (live). Local folk, 
industrial, and avant jazz. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Eduardo Mata 
conducts Copland’s Three Latin American 
Sketches, the Schumann Piano Concerto, with 
Alicia de Larrocha, and Tchaikovsky's Symphony 
No. 4. 

9:30 (WBRS) The Joint: Free & Live. Transformer. 


THURSDAY 


9:50 a.m. (WBCN) Mishegas. Daily comedy/game 
show with Charlies Laquidara, Ken Shelton, and 


their zany guests. 

5:00 (WMO) bg a Exile. “Grenada Speak 
Out November 6, 1 
7:00 (WHRB) ttusie on Original instruments. 
Music by Mancini, Hume, Monteverdi, Schubert, 
and Haydn. 
8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Prokofiev pastiche: 
Lazar Berman plays the Piano Sonata No. 2; and 
Claudio Abbado leads the London Symphony in the 
Suite from Chout. 
9:00 (WCRB) New -York Philharmonic. Charies 
Dutoit conducts Copland’s Dance Symphony, the 
Barber Violin Concerto, with Glenn Dicterow, and 
the Ravel orchestration of Mussorgsky’s Pictures at 
an Exhibition. 
9:30 (WBRS) The Joint: Free & Live. Extreme. 
Midnight (WGBH) NightAir. Knussen's Where the 
Wild Things Are, a fantasy opera. 
2:00 a.m. (WERS) Hours. Dance alternatives 
— astep beyond. 


FRIDAY 


Noon (WGBH) MusicAmerica. Jammin’ with Jac- 


quet. 

12:05 (WBCN) Ken’s Top 10 and Local Three. The 
most frequently requested local and national songs. 
2:00 (WBRS House. Saccharine Twist, 
acoustic rock. 

3:00 (WICN) Montage. “Mozart: A Musical Bio- 


aphy.’ 
S00 « (WMBR) Let the Bon Temps Rouler. Music 
and food from Louisiana and Texas. James Booker, 
the Neville Brothers, Beausoleil, and Clifton 
Chenier. Pius the usual Dixie beer, ribs, gumbo, and 
more. 
5:00 (WMFO) Radio Free South Africa. With music 
and interviews focusing on the movement to end 


5:05 (WBCN) Afternoon Comedy. Celebrate the 
end of the work day with comedy monologues from 




















local and national comedians. A daily feature. 
7:00 (WUMB) Circles in the Stream. Dark and 
scary stories, with Lee-Ejlen, Jennifer Justice, 
Ramona Bass, and Michael Punzak. 
Concert 


Gary Rachmaninov's Rhapsody on 
a Theme of i, with Leonard Bernstein and 
the New York 


8:00 (WMFO) Kalakuta Revival. An Atrocentric 
approach to the music of West Africa, the 
Caribbean, and Latin America. Plus music from the 
Far, Middle, and Near East. 

9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Charlies Dutoit conducts the Overture to Mozart's 
Abduction from the Seraglio, ‘‘Ombra mai fu’’ from 
Handel's Xerxes and “Or la tromba”’ from Handel's 
Rinaldo, both with mezzo-soprano Marilyn Horne, 
Ravel's Pavane pour une infante défunte, Ravel's 
Shéhérazade, aiso with Horne, and the Ravel 
orchestration of Mussorgsky’s Pictures at an 
Exhibition. 

10:00 (WHRB) The Winds of Time. Schoenberg's 
Quintet and Hindemith’s Kleine Kammermusik. 
cules (WZBC) Synesthesia. Four hours of chaos by 


2:00" a.m. (WGBH) The Jazz Gallery. Late-night 
extravaganza. 





SATURDAY 


6:00 a.m. (WBCN) The National Howard Stern 
Show. Features the king of putdown radio with 
special guests. We leave this one up to you. 

10:00 a.m. (WMFO) Something About the Women. 
Music, interviews, and controversy. 

Noon (WBRS) Black Star Liner. Artist profiles, 
interviews, and a historical exploration of reggae 
and Jamaican culture. Featuring, on the eve of his 
Boston debut, a review of the career and musical 
works of Fela Kuti, Nigerian poet and dissident. 
4:30 (WHRB) Dub Frequency. Features recent 
reggae releases. 

5:00 (WZBC) Caribbean Forum. in English, French, 
= Creole, with a focus on Caribbean politics and 
culture. 

6:00 (WGBH) A Prairie Home Companion. Garrison 
Keillor narrates from Lake Wobegon. 

6:50 (WBCN) Street Action Report. A daily listing of 
what's rockin’ in Boston this evening and every 
evening. Concert and club listings. 

8:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Orchestra. Pascal 
Verrot conducts Schumann's Manfred Overture, 
the Schumann Cello Concerto, with Jules Eskin, 
Schoenberg's Chamber Symphony No. 2, and 
Debussy’s La mer. 

10:00 (WGBH) Blues After Hours. With Mai Cramer. 
2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. James Issacs 
plays some jazz favorites. 

2:00 a.m. (WGBH) The Jazz Gallery. 








WAAF 107.3 FM WILD 1090 AM 
WATD 95.9 FM WMBR 88.1 FM 
WBCN 104.1 FM WMEX 1150 AM 
WBOS 92.8 FM WMFO 91.5 FM 
WBRS 100.1 FM WMJX 106.7 FM 
WBUR 90.9 FM WMRE 1510 AM 
WCGY 93.7 FM WMRQ 103.3 FM 
WCRB 102.5 FM WRKO 680 AM 
WDLW 1330 AM WROR 96.5 FM 
WEE! 590 AM WTTP 1060 AM 
WERS 68.9 FM WUMB 91.9 FM 
WENX 101.7 FM WUNR 1600 AM 
WGBH 89.7 FM WZBC 90.3 FM 
WHRB 95.3 FM WZLX 100.7 FM 
WICN 90.5 FM WZOU 94.5 FM 
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by Lisa Deeley Smith 





25 


Saturday 


We must point out that the 17th- 
century hysteria over witchcraft had 
more to do with misogyny and 
ecclesiology than with the Munsters-like 
atmosphere of Salem's “Haunted 
Happenings” — but that’s not to say 
that the weeklong series of events isn’t a 
lot of fun. Today, the psychic festival 
runs from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. at Old Town 
Hall (readings $12); the haunted house is 
open from 1 to 9 p.m. on the town’s 
Pickering Wharf (admission $2, children 
under 12 $1); the candlelight tour of 
Hawthorne’s House of the Seven Gables 
begins at 6 p.m. (tickets $3.50, children 
under 12 $1.50); and the family bean 
supper begans at 5 p.m. at Immaculate 
Conception Church, Hawthorne 
Boulevard (adults $3.50, children $2.50). 
Call the Salem Chamber of Commerce 
at 744-0004 for a brochure that covers 
the rest of the week’s events. 

The original-instrument movement 
reaches that high-water mark — the 
works of Beethoven — as Baroque cellist 
Anner Bylsma and fortepianist 
Malcolm Bilson perform Cello Sonatas 
Nos. 2, 4, and 3 and the Variations on 
Mozart's “Bei Mannern” at 8 p.m. in 
Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough Street, 
Boston. Tickets are $16.50, $17.50, and 
$19.50; call 536-2412. 

While other musical groups seek to re- 
create Baroque and Refiaissance organs, 
the American Theatre Organ Society is 
restoring and performing on the 
instruments that graced the movie 
houses of the ‘20s. Tonight, organist 
Dennis James and what is always 








For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it’s necessary if you're 
going to get the seats you want — here are 
some events you might consider buying 
tickets for in advance. You can get details 
by calling the numbers below; you may also 
be able to obtain tickets from the various 
agencies around town (remember that they 
charge a handling fee). Just don't say we- 
didn't warn you. 


itzhak Perlman, November 2 at Symphony 
Halt ($18 tickets still available): call 
266-1492. 

Coppélia, November 5 through 9 at the 
Wang Center: call 542-1323 

Hamlet, November 6 through 9 by Actors of 
the London Stage in residence at Brandeis 
University: call 736-3400. 

Julian Bream, November 7 at Jordan Hall: 





with pianist 


and organist Thomas Richner, November 8 











referred to as “the mighty Wurlitzer” 
perform to silent films, and tenor Thom 
Gall chimes in with a “Take Your Girlie 
to the Movies“ segment. The concert 
begins at 8 p.m. in Knight Auditorium, 
Babson College, Wellesley Avenue and 
Forest Street, Wellesley. Tickets are $6; 
cal 335-9057. 


26 


Sunday 


As this week’s “State of the Art” 
points out, the interchangeable Starn 
Twins are creating and exhibiting some 
of the town’s most original art. The 
Institute of Contemporary Art is off to 
their Fenway studio as part of its “Art 
Trek” series, meeting at the ICA, 955 
Boylston Street, Boston, at 1:45 p.m. 
Tickets are $15 (wonder whether that 
includes fare for the Queensberry bus?); 








call 266-5152. 


27 
Monday 


Boston enjoys the presence of some 
fine home-grown early-music groups 
and has played host to the notable 
British ones — now it’s time to hear 
from the French, as Les Arts Florissants 
makes its local debut. The Baroque vocal 
ensemble performs works by Bouzignac, 
Moulinié, Charpentier, Lambert, and 
others at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough Street, Boston. Tickets are 
$10, $12, and $14; call 262-0650. 


28 


Tuesday 


Those high-powered women that 
Jordan Marsh wants you to be (and 
wants to outfit you as) are coming to 
town, both to cut the ribbon on Jordan's 
newest department and to talk about 
how they got where they are. Tonight, 
Barbara Walters speaks at 6:30 on the 
second floor of the Downtown Crossing 
store, Washington and Summer Streets, 
Boston; Thursday, Geraldine Ferraro is 
the speaker. Tickets are $15 per lecture, 
and reservations are required; call 
800-328-1212. 

If you've moved up from taking 
holiday snapshots to worrying about 
your polarizing filter, it’s time to stop 
into the Photographic Resource Center's 
open portfolio night. Commercial 
photographer John Goodman leads an 
informal critiquing session (bring up to 
15 prints) from 7 to 9 p.m. at the center, 


G02 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston.,|t's 











free; call 353-0700. 








Thursday: Jump Camp 


ys, 








Wednesday 


As usual, Wednesday night is thick 
with jazz activity, as a couple of notable 
one-nighters collide with the start of an 
extended run. On the fusion front, Chick 
Corea’s Electric Band and guitarist 
Allen Holdsworth make for a 
promising twin bill at the Channel, 25 
Necco Street, Boston; more abstract 
notions are offered by solo pianist 
Marilyn Crispell at the 1369 Club, 1369 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge. These 
performances are tonight only; Gary 
Burton, on the other hand, is launching 
a four-night stand at the Regattabar, 
Bennett and Eliot Streets, Cambridge, 
with his newly expanded band (Makoto 
Ozone and Stewe Swallow are still 
aboard). Call the Channel at 451-1905, 
the 1369 at 354-8030, the R’bar at 
864-1200. 

The British call their latest kink in 
postpunk “shumble rock,” but we prefer 
“cheery hooks and harmonies with a 
cheeky attitude.” The worst example of 
the style might be Bucks Fizz; one of the 
finest (most thoughtful, not afraid of 
gloom and overtones of disaster) is the 
Woodentops, who are touring in 
support of their hard-to-just-dump-on 
album Giant tonight at the Paradise, 969 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. The 
show starts at 8 p.m.; call 254-2052. 

The German independent filmmaker 
Rosa von Praunheim has been creating 
his outrageous brand of underground 
cinema since the 1960s. His films aren’t 
limited to the usual New German angst: 
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from what we hear, they're often quite 











funny. The Institute of Contemporary 
Art and the Goethe Institute have 
teamed up to present a 12-day 
retrospective of Praunheim’s recent 
work. Tonight, the filmmaker appears at 
the ICA to introduce his Horror Vacui — 
The Fear of Emptiness, which won a 
prize from the Los Angeles Film Critics 
Association in 1984. All films in the 
series show at 7:30 p.m. at the ICA 
Cinema, 955 Boylston Street, Boston; 
admission is $4. Call 266-5151. 
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Thursday 


In On the Edge, Bruce Dern plays a 
middle-age runner coming to terms with 
his father as he trains for an incredibly 
grueling cross-country race. 

This 1986 film (which never opened in 
the theaters here) plays for two days at 
the Coolidge Corner Moviehouse, 290 
Harvard Street, Brookline, as a benefit 
for Runners Around the World. And 
tonight there’s a bonus: all three shows 
(at 6, 8, and 10) will be introduced by 
local track legend Bill Rodgers. Call 
734-2500. 

Tonight's theater openings test the full 
limits of the tragedy and comedy masks: 

Britisher Peter Nichols’s compelling A 
Day in the Death of Joe Egg, a black 
comedy about a couple whose marriage 
is shattered by the strain of carring for a 
brain-damaged child, was very 
successfully revived last season in New 
York; now it’s the first production of the 
newly formed Stage Company of 
Boston. It opens tonight at 8 at 
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Street, Boston. Tickets are $8; call 
387-4474. sed as 
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Down in the North End and out in the 
desert there’s Jump Camp, a revival of 
last year’s comedy hit written by Larry 
Blamire (who was last seen directing 
Bullpen). The story of a psychiatrist's 
hunt for a therapist who presides over a 
community of loonies, the play opens 
with its original cast at 8 p.m. at Nucleo 
Eclettico, 216 Hanover Street, Boston. 
Tickets are $12; tomorrow, they're $6 for 
the first 20 people who arrive with paper 
bags on their heads. Call 367-8056. 

Send lawyers, guns, and money to 
Saturday Night Special, New York 
artist Barnaby Gale’s workshop 
production about such pistol packers as 
John Hinckley and Mike Hammer. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. at Performance 
Place, Elizabeth Peabody House, 277 
Broadway, Somerville. Tickets are $6, 
students and the elderly $4; call 
623-5510. 
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Friday 


For panache and élan, no Hallowe’en 
party can hold a candle to the French 
Library's Féte du Pére Lachaise II. (Pére 
Lachaise is the Mount Auburn Cemetery 
of Paris; its denizens range from Edith 
Piaf to Jim Morrison.) The French 
Library Chamber Players begin the 
evening at 7 p.m. with a short concert 
followed by a screening of the silent film 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame, with 
piano accompaniment by Thomas 
Ogden. The evening concludes not with 
a costume party, mind you, but with a 
masquerade ball. It all takes place at the 
library, 53 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
Tickets are $35, and reservations are 
required; call 266-4351. 

And those who need a dose of 
ghoulies and ghosties this evening can 
take in the “Hallowe’en Tales for 
Adults”, with storytellers Jackson 
Gillman, Betty Lehrman, and Sharon 
Kennedy. The stories come out at 8:30 
p.m. at Puppet Showplace Theatre, 32 
Station Street, Brookline Village. Tickets 
ar® $5; call 566-2141: 

Hearing piano great Kenny Barron in 
these parts is a rare enough treat, but 
hearing his older brother, tenor 
saxophonist Bill Barron, is downright 
unprecedented. The Barrons, plus 
rhythm section, are holding their family 
reunion tonight and tomorrow at 
Charlie’s Tap, 280 Green Street, 
Cambridge. Call 492-9723. 
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He’s the one of the routine shock 
rockers that come out of the woodwork 
for Hallowe’en shows, but Arlo Guthrie 
can tell tales about pushing over the 
madhouse, the White House, and the 
outhouse that show everyday risktaking 
is more provocative (and has more to do 
with each of us) than mere pranks. He’s 
at the Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. The 
show starts at 8 p.m., and tickets are 
$13.50 and $15.50; call 266-7455. 

The boy who wouldn’t grow up meets 
the man with the hook once again in 
Peter Pan. The musical version of James 
M. Barrie’s book is revived by Wheelock 
Family Theatre (which specializes in 
such all-ages fare), 180 the Riverway, 
Boston. Curtain is at 7:30 tonight, and 
tickets are $6; call 734-5203. 





Saturday 


Alphaville (1965) is Jean-Luc 
Godard’s science-fiction movie — but 
then, that’s a little like calling Das Ring 
des Nibelungen a musical. American B- 
movie icon Eddie Constantine is the 
grizzled private eye who attempts to 
save his soul in a labyrinthine city of the 
future (actually 1960s Paris, turned by 
cinematographer Raoul Coutard into a 
foreboding universe of high-tech 
fluorescence). It’s part of the fall Godard 
series at the French Library, 53 
Marlborough Street, Boston. Admission 
is $3.50. Call 266-4351. 





Sunday 


The two toastmasters of rap, rock, and 
reggae are in town. You'll never find a 
bill in which word-song has more 
rhythmic power and rebellious 
eloquence than Gil Scott-Heron and 
Linton Kwesi Johnson at Nightstage, 
823 Main Street, Cambridge. Shows at 7 
and 10 p.m; call 497-8200. 





(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, Owen 
Gleiberman, and Milo Miles helped out 
this week.) 
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Peter Buck (third from left): an incredibly white guy 


R.E.M. Overground 


4 | t’s nice to start with something real basic and then get a chance to put my 





strange, discordant guitar on top of it. It’s not a bad job, either, when you 
think about it.” 
‘Neither should Peter Buck think that playing guitar for R.E.M. is less 

than an ideal way to earn his livelihood. Buck’s Athens-Georgia-based quartet have 
just moved out of the underground home that has sheltered them for half a decade, 
though their culty credibility remains intact. On Lifes Rich Pageant (1.R.S.), R.E.M.'s 
fourth album, they maintain moody singer/lyricist Michael Stipe’s introspection and 
impenetrability, which has endeared them to Ivy undergrads; but they link the ballads 
with something brand new for them: explosive, guitar-heavy hard rock. On songs like 
“Begin the Begin” and “I Believe,” they echo the controlled anger of the Rolling 


Stones rather than the gentle folk rock of the Byrds (another source). Even the album’s 


ballads, of which the finest is the single “Fall on Me,” are their tersest and most even- 
handed. 

Many of the gains, commercial and otherwise, of Lifes Rich Pageant are directly 
attributable to new producer Don Gehman, who previously has sharpened the attack 
of John Cougar Mellencamp, the Blasters, and ex-Stray Cat Brian Setzer. On R.E.M.’s 
last album, Fables of the Reconstruction, they sounded as if they had thought about 
rocking out but weren’t yet prepared to work up a sweat; this was especially true of 
the failed-funk “Can’t Get There from Here.” “Hey, we wanted ‘Can't Get There from 
Here’ to sound low-key onthe record,” Buck protests. ‘I’m an incredibly white guy, 
even if I’m playing funk, though I do love that kind of music.” In any case, an upfront 
producer like Gehman seems an unusual choice considering R.E.M.’s predominantly 
insular sound. “We wanted to make a mature, open rock-and-roll record this time. 
Michael’s new lyrics lent themselves to clearer enunciation. We wanted to make a 
rowdy rock-and-roll record. And Gehman is real good at editing, which I guess we 
needed. In the end, I guess this record wasn’t so much structured as directed.” 
Although it was Gehman’s previous credits that led R.E.M. to his Mellencamp-owned 
studio in Bloomington, Indiana, Buck admits that there was one part of his past of 
which they were unaware. “It was after we hired him that we found out he had 
worked for the Bee Gees.” 

But R.E.M. were noticed long before they hooked up with the Bee Gees’ ex- 
engineer. Since their first single, 1981's “Radio Free Europe,” they have received an 
inordinate amount of press and fan attention. And that’s produced the jangle-laden 
guitar sound that defines college radio today: too many young American bands think 
that copying one (superficial) aspect of R.E.M.’s sound will lead to equal success. 
Buck, who recently coproduced The Good Earth, by college-radio faves the Feelies, 
hears this same sound. “I don’t know if we started it or if it was a lot of people getting 
the same idea at the same time. If they're imitating us, it’s probably because we're the 
easy alternative, kind of like the Standells.” 

In the past, that unpretentious attitude has made R.E.M.’s shows more focused and 
scorching than their rambling records. So the tour behind Lifes Rich Pageant should 
be a welcome showcase for the new stuff as well as a reclamation of their older 
material. During breaks in rehearsals for the tour, Buck killed time working in the 
Athens record store he'd labored in before R.E.M. hit. “I have a real good working 
knowledge of rock-and-roll singles because | used to work at a rare-and-used-record 
store. | would play anything. We had two copies of the [Clique “Superman” record in 
the store in 1980, so I gave one to [drummer] Mike Mills and kept one for myself. 
We've been talking for six years about doing a cover of ‘Superman.’ ” (They've finally 
done it, too: the two-decade-old Clique song is their current single.) Buck doesn’t get 
paid in cash now, though: “I worked two days and took the Muddy Waters box 
home.” 

As for the future, Buck says that R.E.M. intend to work with Gehman again; a few 
weeks ago they were planning to put a soundtrack song together, but their schedules 
didn’t jive. Buck says that the new material, some of which they're introducing on this 
tour, consists of “some pretty weird guitar feedback. It sounds like Wire. We've 
already written eight new songs since the last record. We like to have the next album 
written when we finish each album.” Desire to work with Gehman notwithstanding, 
he think it’d be fun to record R.E.M.’s next album piecemeal during various stops on 
the road “like the Stones did, going to a studio after the show.”’ Couldn't that easily 
result in a fractured record? “Might turn out great. We might really fuck it up. Let's 
see. 

R.E.M. will appear at the Wang Center, 270 Tremont Street, Boston, November I 
and 2. Last we heard, the band was playing Wire covers and a version of Iggy Pop’s 
“Funtime” and was threatening to add “Born To Run” to its set list. 

— Jimmy Guterman 
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SOLID GOLD 
JOHN RONNA 






g RUBBER SOUL HIGH FUNCTION 








IM SANDS 


Scotch ‘n Sirloin 


2 OL OSODODOADOOADOEARDAAABDAADAABDASD @ 
No admission charge for dining customers. 


77 N. Washin St., Boston 723-3677 
Just steps from Boston Garden and Faneuil Hall. Valet Parking. 











































THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 





Passim is a nationally recognized 



































































































































































folk/acoustic club presenting 
top name folk talent in an intimate setting 
Sat. & Sun., Oct. 25 & 26 Thurs., Nov. 13 
AZTEC TWO-STEP PRESTON REED 
plus PETER GALLWAY Fri., Nov. 14- Sun., Nov. 16 
Wed., Oct. 29 BILL STAINES 
LUCIE BLUE TREMBLAY 
Thurs., Oct. 30-Sun., Nov. 2 eanut pum a 
GREG BROWN MARCY MARXER 
plus PAT DONAHUE : at 
hurs., Nov. 
ovr euam BOB BLUE & 
with MATT QLASER KIM WALLACH 
Fri., Nov. 7-Sun., Nov. 9 Fri.-Sun., Nov. 21-23 
GARNET ROGERS JON GAILMOR & 
plus SCOT ALARIK CHARLIE MAGUIRE 














Listen to Live at Passim every Sunday 


























































































“4 3-5 p.m. on WERS 88.9 FM 
: HARPER’S HARPER’S & CO. 
SALUTES 
FERRY STEPHEN MINDICH 
Sat., Oct. 25 AND 
MEMPHIS ROCK ABILLY THE STAFF OF 
’ “BAG LADY BALL” Pheenix 
Hamaiens teamaas theme FOR BRINGING US 
ae eras, 5 Ome 
LYNNE & HER BOYFRIENDS BOSTON ARTS & 
RADIO 2000 ENTERTAINMENT 
ROLENE & THE SHOOTERS 
8pm—$5 BEST OF LUCK FOR 
; | Mints aba “SUCCESS! 
PRESERVATION SUCCESS! 
also BLIND LEMON PLEDGE ED CONNOLY 
PROE HARP CHARLES S. ABEL 
, ae MICKY OHALLORAN 
HALLOWEEN PARTY! & THE STAFF AT 
LE WHITEWALLS HARPER’S 
0° “$100 First Prize FERRY 











Concert Line 738-7380 
158 Brighton Ave., Aliston, } 


254-9743 
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To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115 


MONDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for “For 
Openers,” the deadline is two weeks earlier; to 
be considered for “Hot Tix,” it's one week 
earlier. 


To accommodate our full-length “Aid” listings, 
we have eliminated Art listings this week. They 
will return next week. 
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BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1500 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, calling from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: call 911 

POISON: information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 

BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492-RAPE. 
immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 


HOT LINES 


AIDS ACTION COMMITTEE (437-6200), 661 
Boyiston St., Boston, has an Action line 
(536-7733) and a Mass. toll-free information line 
(1-800-235-233 1.) 

ALZHEIMER'S DISEASE and Related Disorders 
(574-9394) has a hotline Mon. through Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. and Thurs. 9 a.m.-7 p.m. 

B-D FERTILITY AWARENESS HOTLINE (St. 
Margaret's Hospital), Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.: 
436-0756. 

BOSTON LIBRARY USERS TELEPHONE, 
661-9650. Information about library systems and 
services. 

CANCER INFORMATION SERVICE 
(800-422-6237), Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
CHILD ABUSE HOTLINE — 843-7010, 24 hours, 
sponsored by the Dianne DeVanna Center for the 
Prevention of Child Abuse and Neglect. 
CHILD-AT-RISK (800-792-5200), child-abuse 
help 24 hours. 

COMMUNITY PROGRAM AGAINST SEXUAL 
ASSAULT (536-6500) operates a hotline for the 
raped and sexually abused from 9 a.m. to 
midnight. 

CULT AWARENESS NETWORK (259-1940) has 
an answering service, with which members of the 
national organization check in 
DIAL-AN-ATHEIST (969-2682), 24-hour re- 
corded message for atheists and all interested in 
First Amendment rights. 

DRAFT COUNSELING (354-093 1), BAARD (Bos- 
ton Alliance Against Registration and the Draft) 
— free and confidential. 

GAY AND LESBIAN HOTLINE (426-9371), 6 
p.m.-midnight, Mon.-Fri. Referrais, informations, 
and befriending for gay men and lesbians. 
HARBOR AREA INFORMATION CENTER 
(727-7107) provides referrals of all kinds for 
residents of Charlestown, Chelsea, Revere, 
Winthrop, East Boston, Beacon Hill, and the 
North End Mon. through Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
HOMELESS HOTLINE 800-462-2400, sponsored 
by Parents’ and Children’s Services of the 
Children’s Mission (654 Beacon St., Boston 
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NUTRITION HOTLINE, ‘Mon.-Fri. 9 am-3-i5 
p.m.: 1-800-322-7203. Sponsored by Mass. 


listings 


Nutrition Resource Center, 150 Tremont St., 

Boston 02111. 

OLDER WORKERS EMPLOYMENT HOTLINE for 
and those 55 and over, sponsored by 


Operation ABLE of Greater Boston, 
800-462-2253. 
OPERATION VENUS (774-7492 or 
800-272-2577), information 
and referral. 


PARENTAL STRESS (800-632-8188), 24 hours. 
PARENTS ANONYMOUS (800-882-1250). 
PARENTS’ TEEN N TOT LINE, 10 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Mon.-Fri. Support for parents overwhelmed with 
kids. 

PREGNANCY/ENVIRONMENTAL HOTLINE 


* (1-800-322-5014), Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


Information on risks to fetus from drugs, 
chemicals, radiation, etc. 

PROJECT PLACE (267-9150), 32 Rutland St., 
South End, Boston. 

PROSTITUTES UNION OF MASS. (PUMA) 
(524-7507), bail money available for prostitutes. 
PULSE (762-5144), Norwood. Information and 
referral on matters of alcohol, drugs, suicide, 
rape, and sexual and family problems, 7 p.m.- 
midnight Mon.-Sun. 

SAMARITANS (247-0220) befriends the despair- 
ing and suicidal. 

SMOKERS’ QUITLINE (800-952-7444), Mon.-F: 

9 a.m.-5 p.m. Moral 

STATE ENERGY PHONE (800-922-8265). 
TEENAGE ALCOHOLISM HOTLINE 1-800-AL- 
COHOL, 24 hours. 

THE TEEN LINE (424-5700), sponsored by 
Harvard Community Health, is open Mon. 
through Fri. noon-6 p.m. for advice on pregnan- 
cy, sexuality, social services, and decision- 
making. 

WOMEN’S POLITICAL-ACTION HOTLINE 
(354-6394) offers up-to-date information on 
marches, demonstrations, political events, and 
legislation. 


ALCOHOL and DRUGS 


ADULT CHILDREN OF ALCOHOLICS SUPPORT 
GROUPS meet Mondays in Newton area at 7:30 
p.m. (call 969-9641), Wednesdays at 8:30 p.m. 
(call 277-1941), and Mondays and Thursdays at 
5:30 p.m. in Concord (call 369-78 10). 
ALCOHOL RESOURCE CENTER (964-8380), 
474 Centre St., Newton. Training, consultations, 
technical assistance, and a resource library open 
to the public. 

ALCOHOLISM CLINIC (442-8800, ext. 201 or 
202), Dimock Community Health Clinic, 55 
Dimock St., Roxbury. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Provides free individual and 
group counseling, alcoholism education, family 
services, and referral to detox centers, halfway 


houses, etc. 

ALCOHOLISM CLINIC AT BOSTON CITY HOS- 
PITAL (424-4815 or -4824). Outpatient 
alcoholism services and treatment include 
evaluation; individual and group counseling; 
family and couples counseling. Cail for appoint- 
ment. 
ALCOHOLISM INFORMATION REFERRAL 
(524-7884), 24-hour referral phone service. 
ALCOHOLISM SERVICE (732-6022) at the 
Brigham and Women's Hospital: outpatient 
treatment, individual and group therapy. 
APPLETON TREATMENT CENTER (855-2781), 
at McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., Belmont, offers 
inpatient, outpatient, and aftercare services for 
alcoholics and their families. Monthly showing of 
''!' Quit Tomorrow, feature-length film about 
alcoholism, with discussion following. Free; call 
for date of next 

BRIDGE OVER TROUBLED WATERS 
(423-9575), 4th-6th floors, 147 Tremont St., 
corner of West St., Boston. 
CAMBRIDGE-SOMERVILLE PROGRAM 
(498-1000, ext. 532), Cambridge. Hospital, 1483 
Cambridge St., Cambridge. Emergency walk-in 
service, groups, and referral for alcoholics and 
their families. - 

CARNEY HOSPITAL (296-4000, ext. 4800), 2100 
Dorchester Ave., Boston. individual and group 
counseling for alcoholics and their families. 
DRUG ABUSERS ANONYMOUS (227-7114), 
meet Tuesdays 8-9:30 p.m. at the Bridge, inc., 23 
Beacon St., Boston, to support each other's 
efforts to be independent of drugs. 

DRUG ADDICTION REHABILITATION CENTER 
(436-8616: ext. 30), Boston State Hosp., 591 
Morton St., Dorchester. A therapeutic 
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ual and group therapy, and after-care program. 
NORTH CHARLES INSTITUTE FOR THE AD- 
DICTIONS (661-5700), 260 Beacon St., Some- 
rville, offers individual, group, and family therapy 
and vocational counseling for users for cocaine, 
narcotics, tranquilizers, and other drugs; sliding- 
scale fee. 


OPERATION MATT (800-272-2586). Information 
and referral service for teenagers affected by 
alcohol, 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. daily. 

PROJECT PLACE (267-9150). Drug information 
and identification, help with bad trips, overdoses, 
etc. 

RISE TOGETHER INC. (436-5899), 22 Algonquin 
St., Dorchester, fights alcoholism in the biack 


community. ; 
SOUTHWOOD COMMUNITY HOSPITAL 
(668-0385), 111 Dedham St., Norfolk, offers 
relapse-prevention and a family-recovery group 
through its NORCAP Center. 

TEENAGE ALCOHOL PROGRAMS at Faulkner 
Hospital, Allandale at Centre St., Jamaica Plain 
(522-5800, ext. 1908) include a group on teenage 
drinking and one for children of alcoholics. 
WHIDDEN MEMORIAL HOSPITAL (389-6270, 
ext. 4040), 103 Garland St., Everett, offers 
outpatient counseling and support groups. Al- 
cohol awareness program the 3rd Mon. of each 
month at 8 p.m. 

WOMEN’S ALCOHOLISM PROGRAM of 
C.A.S.P.A.R. Inc., Cambridge. Outpatient indi- 
vidual and group counseling, residential halfway 
houses, consultation and education services. 
Services also 4vailable for family and friends. Call 
661-1316. 


ADAPTIVE ENVIRONMENTS (739-0088), at 
Mass. College of Art, 26 Overland St., Boston. 
Offers design and construction settings that 
meet each person's needs. Open accessible 
workshop with tools, available by appointment; 
$5 per hour. Call for appointment. Access hotline 
daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; information and referral 
services. ie 

GREATER BOSTON PHYSICIANS FOR SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY (497-7440) provides educa- 
tional services relating to nuclear war and the 
arms race: speakers bureau, audio-visual ren- 
tals, literature purchases. 

GREENPEACE (542-7052), 286 Congress St., 
Boston. Activist environmental group involved 
with ending the world’s whaling industry and 
stopping the harp-seal slaughter. Film presen- 
tation available. 

HABITAT (489-3850), 10 Juniper Rd. yelmont, is 
an institute seeking to increase environmental 
awareness and action. 

MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY (536-9280), 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston. New gardening center 
— plants, materials, tools, garden accessories; 
garden info hotline (536-9635), Fri. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m. 

MASS. PUBLIC INTEREST RESEARCH GROUP 
(MassPIRG) (423-1796), 120 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton. A state-wide citizen action organization 
working for safe energy, environmental protec- 
tion, and consumer justice. 

NURSES ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH WATCH 
(666-4829), 33 Columbus Ave., Somerville 
02143. Local branch of national organization 
concerned about radiation, toxic wastes, and 








OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL AFFAIRS, city of 
Boston, offers lead poisoning prevention 
(424-5965) and rodent control (424-5935) pro- 
grams. 

SIERRA CLUB (227-5339), 3 Joy St., Boston. 
Local branch of the oldest environmental- 
protection organization. Open 9:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
weekdays. 

URBAN SOLAR ENERGY ASSOC. (USEA) 
(628-8399), 595 Mass Ave., Cambridge. For 
anyone interested in solar energy, renewable 
resources, and conservation in the city. 


GAY 


ARADIA COUNSELING FOR WOMEN 
(247-4861), 520 Comm. Ave., Boston, offers 
support groups for gay women. Call for infor- 
mation and fees. 

BAGALS (Boston Area Gay and Lesbian 
Sch orkers), PO Box 178, Astor Station, 











ty offering inpatient and resident programs, 
related services. Open to 

DRUG PROBLEMS RESOURCE CENTER 
(661-5700), 485 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Cam- 
bridge. Comprehensive drug treatment services 
include outpatient counseling, detox, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Group and family therapy 
available. 

FAMILY ALCOHOL EDUCATION SERIES 
(720-6701), Massachusetts Rehabilitation Hospi- 
tal, 125 Nashua St., Boston. Tuesdays at 6 p.m., 
7th floor South Solarium. All are welcome. 

GAY AND LESBIAN-COUNSELING SERVICES 
(542-5188), 600 Washington St., Boston, has an 
outpatient counseling and education program for 
lesbian and gay alcohol abusers. ; 
JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
(965-6890) offers a discussion group for families 
with alcohot problems. 

MOUNT PLEASANT HOSPITAL (581-5600), 60 
Granite St., Lynn, hosts meetings of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Al-A Family, Al-Anon, Young 
People’s AA, After Care, Alateen, Narcotics 
Anonymous, and Cocaine Anonymous, and 
family information night. 

NEW DIRECTIONS, a group for children of 
alcoholics, meets at the Adult Children’s Coun- 
seling Center, 53 Langley Rd., Newton Centre; 
call 244-2792. 

NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL CENTER (956-5907), 


252, Lemans DL. Aeston Trepiment, or, dye, . 
dependent individuals, information and referral, 
psychological and physical examination, individ- 





Boston 02123. Write for information. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LESBIAN 
YOUTH (BAGLY) (497-8282), a youth-run sup- 
port group working to ease isolation among gays 
and lesbians 22 and under. 

DAUGHTERS OF BILITIS (661-3633), 1151 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Support group for 
lesbians. Special topics are discussed first Tues. 
of the month, coming-out rap second Tues., 35- 
plus rap second Wed. and last Fri., parents and 
co-parents every third Mon., singles group every 
second Sat. All at 8 p.m.; donations requested 
FENWAY COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER 
(267-7573), 16 Haviland St., Boston. Health care 
for lesbians and gays by appointment 
GALLYNS (Gay and Lesbian Liberated Youth of 
the North Shore), a rap, suport, educational and 
social group for gay, lesbian, bisexual, ard un- 
decided people between the ages of 14 and 22. 
Call 373-7618 or write PO Box 1803, Haverhill, 
Mass. 01830. 

GAY AND LESBIAN COUNSELING SERVICES 
(542-5188), 600 Washington St., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Mental 
health for gay men and women. Hotline: 
426-9371, Mon.-Fri. 6-11 p.m. 

GAY AND LESBIAN DEFENSE COMMITTEE 
(628-6007), Box 225, Somerville, runs a defense 
fund to pay the legal costs of those arrested 
protesting the commonweaith's foster-parent 
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SS 
Model GMR655R 


KEYBOARD 

REMOTE CONTROL! 
AUTO PROGRAMMING! 
CABLE TUNING! 


Get a great value price on these feature-packed 

XL-100 performers! Digital remote control for 

armchair tuning convenience. With Auto Pro- 
gramming, these sets automatically 
preset all available channels into elec- 
tronic scan memory at the touch of a 
button. And these sets tune VHF/UHF 

‘= or up to 94 cable channels.* Great fea- 
Model GMR651R tures, 3 handsome cabinet styles— 

they're values worth watching! 


*Local systems may vary; check your cable company’s 
compatibility requirements. Optional signal splitter 
required to tune ultra-band cable channels 


Model GMR659R The Leader in Home Video 


See Your Local RCA Dealer for Details. 

























































presents 
A&M Recording Artist 


Suzanne Vega 
and her band—plus Devonsquare 


Monday, November 10 at 7:30 p.m. 


Berklee Performance Center - Boston, MA 
Reserved seating admission: $11.50 & $13.50 


Tickets available at Ticketron, a Tine (eee ee 
Of Town Tickets, Berklee Performance Center, and Passim 


‘For more information, call 492-7679 
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The Dominatrix creeps tonight 
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TOP 25 ALBUMS: 
RANK ARTIST 


BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE 
GENE LOVES JEZEBEL 
NEW ORDER 

R.E.M. 

THE PRETENDERS 

RIC OCASEK 

TALKING HEADS 

IGGY POP 

UB40 

ELVIS COSTELLO 

THE CHAMELEONS (UK) 
RICHARD THOMPSON 
HUNTERS AND 
COLLECTORS 
GENERAL PUBLIC 
B-52’s 

PETER GABRIEL 

THE SMITHS 

TIL TUESDAY 

BILLY IDOL 

THE SMITHEREENS 
PETE TOWNSEND 
THE WOODENTOPS 
THE SCREAMING BLUE 
MESSIAHS 

OMD 

THE HOUSEMARTINS 


TOP 10 SINGLES: 


FRANKIE GOES TO 
HOLLYWOOD 
FATS COMET 
KILLING JOKE 
YELLO 

APB 

SAM MOORE & LOU 
REED 

THE STRANGLERS 
THE POLICE 
BRYAN FERRY 
ROBYN HITCHCOCK 


TOP 5 LOCAL SONGS: 


THE BUDDY SYSTEM 
THROWING MUSES 
TREAT HER RIGHT 
THE CAVE DOGS 
THE LYRES 


LOLTN 


_ BOSTON’ S NEW MUSIC SOURCE. | 


HERE'S WHAT'S HOT ON WFNX FOR THE WEEK OF 10/26/86 


TITLE 
No. 10, Upping St. 
Discover 
Brotherhood é 
Life’s Rich Pageant 
Get Close 
This Side of Paradise 
True Stories 
Blah, Blah, Blah 
Rat in the Kitchen 
Blood & Chocolate 
Strange Times 
Daring Adventures 


Human Frailty 

Hand to Mouth 
Bouncing Off Satellites 
So 

The Queen Is Dead 
Welcome Home 
Whiplash Smile 
Especially For You 

The Deep End 

Giant 


Gun Shy 
The Pacific Age 
London O, Hull 4 


Rage Hard 

Stormy Weather 
Adorations 

Oh, Yeah! 

Missing You Already 


Sou! Man 

Nice in Nice 

Don't Stand So Close To Me 
Help Me 

if You Were a Priest 


30 Back To Hollywood 
Green 

Trail of Tears 

LaLaLa 


Lyres Lyres 














Sat., Oct. 25 


TATER PIE 





eam THE BOSTON 7 





— Tell them you saw it in— 































Sun., Oct. 26 
Halloween Costume 
Party 
CHRIS WALES 
5-8p.m. 
CALYPSO 
HURRICANE 
9-12 
Mon., Oct. 27 


REAL McCOY 


Tues., Oct. 28 


AMYL 
& THE ICONS 


Wed., Oct. 29 


NORTH SHORE 
ACAPPELLA 
Thurs., Oct. 30 
THE REV 


Fri., Oct. 34 


BARNEY MARTIN 
5-8 p.m. 




























262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
Boston 742-7390 
No Cover Dress 


every Monday-Friday 4 p.m.-7 p.m. 








Sores see 
nr 

















(THE KEEPERS 


Seo pere-best coskeme. 
Za price admission 
Witt Coshime 


FL\4SAT 
— NOV. | 


No cover on weekends 














Bands begin at 9 p.m. 








LABEL 
Columbia 
Geffen 
QWest 
LR.S. 

Sire 
Geffen 
Sire 

A&M 
A&M 
Columbia 
Geffen 
Polydor 


IRS 

IRS 

Warner Bros. 
Geffen 

Sire 

Epic 

Epic 

Enigma 





Boston's best 


nents, television, 
sporting goods — 


Phoenix Classifieds. 


Shop the Phoenix Classifieds 


merchandise at great prices can be 
found simply and easily: just head 
for the Phoenix Classifieds. You'll 
find everything from automobiles 
to home furnishings. Stereo compo- 


Save time, energy and gas. The 


places to shop in Boston. 


ot THE BOSTON @@ 


selection: of 


VCR's. Clothing, 
even appliances. 


One of the best 








Atco 
Columbia 


Elektra 
A&M 
Elektra 


Island 
Upside 
E.G 
Mercury 
Link 


A&M 

Epic 

A&M 

Warner Bros 
Relativity 


tape) 

4AD (import) 
Soul Select 
(tape) 

Ace of Hearts 











101.7 FM presents 





ROCK 
OVER 
LONDON 










a 
{ 





Monday evenings at 11 p.m. 








This week features the music of 


PAUL YOUNG 
PSYCHEDELIC FURS 
GENERAL PUBLIC « HEAVEN 17 
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THE 


BOSTON’ 'SNEW. MUSIC. SQURCE. 




















SERVICE 
* * (965-6390), ‘offers support groups for children of 


Continued from page 28 
(354-0133), PO Box 2232, Boston, 02107, 
provides speakers and discussion leaders to 
groups who want to know more about homosex- 
Pp Aas agit oe Ae 

GLAD (Gay and Lesbian Advocates and De- 
fenders) (426-1350), 100 Boylston St., Boston. 
Gay civil-liberties cases. No fee. 
GRAY (Gay Rights for Adults and Youth), (413) 
229-3051. Peer relations counseling; job and 
employment counseling; health information. 
GREATER BOSTON GAY MEN’S ASSN. meets 
monthly to hear speakers discuss subjects of 
interest to gay men; write PO Box 1009, Boston, 
02177-1009. 
MASS. BAY COUNSELING ASSOC. (353-0225), 
25 Huntington Ave., no. 331, Boston. Pro- 
fessional mental health counseling by and for gay 
persons. 





ASSOCIATES FOR HUMAN RESOURCES 
(369-7810), 191 Sudbury RAd., Concord, offers a 
“Men Communicating” and a “Men and Women 
Together” group and a men’s suport group. 
BOSTON MEN’S CENTER (247-4056, 965-9623), 
4 Warren Terrace, Newton, offers groups on 
fatherhood, men in relation to women, intimacy 
and support, and other pro-feminist issues. 
EMERGE (267-7690), 25 Huntington Ave. #206, 
Boston. Groups (and individual work) for men 
who batter. 

FOR MEN ONLY, a single fathers’ discussion 
group for men with or without custody. For 
information, call 566-57 16. 

JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
(227-6641), 31 New Chardon St., Boston, offers 
discussion groups for men: “Male and Middle 
Age,” “Single Fathers,” “Recently Separated 
MEN AND ANGER, support group for men who 
batter, every Thurs. at the West Suburban 
YWCA, 231 Bacon St., Natick; call 965-4090 for 





appt. 
MEN’S RIGHTS/PATERNAL LEAVE PROJECT 
(877-5467, 6-9 p.m.) helps fathers seeking 
paternity leave, and seeks to redress the Mass. 
law that provides eight weeks leave for mothers 
only. 

MEN’S SUPPORT GROUP (787-2143, 37 1-0558), 
discusses sexuality, relationships, marriage, 
pregnancy, fatherhood, step-parenting, careers, 
and other issues. 

NEW ENGLAND MALE REPRODUCTIVE 
CENTER (247-6632), doctors’ office building of 
University Hospital (BU), 720 Harrison Ave., 
Boston. Devoted solely to the treatment of male 
infertility and impotence. 

OASIS (776-3452) collective of men committed 
to education about sex-role stereotyping. Slide 
show available. 


PARENTS 








469-3463 or 491- 7087 for information and fees. 
ASSOCIATES FOR CHANGE, 24 Mason St., 
Lexington, offers support groups for 

parents and parents of adolescents; cali 
862-4419 or 876-1970. 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL offers training for 
parents; call 735-4172 for information and fees. 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S SERVICE ASSN. 
(267-3700), 867 Boylston St., Boston, seeks 
foster parents for kids 10-17; training and. 
support available. 

BOSTON FAMILY INSTITUTE (731-2863), 251 
Harvard St., Brookline, offers family therapy. Call 
for information and fees. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY FATHERHOOD PRO- 
JECT (353-4227), 605 Comm. Ave., Boston, has 
workshops for fathers, new parents, dua! earn- 


CAMBRIDGE FAMILY Y (876-3860), 820 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge, offers exercises for women 
during and after pregnancy and for babies and 
parents together. Cail for information and fees. 
CAMBRIDGE PARENTS’ COLLABORATIVE 
(547-6136), 51 Avon Hill St., Cambridge, spon- 
sors ongoing mothers’ discussion groups. 
CONCERNED UNITED BIRTHPARENTS, a sup- 
port group for people who have lost a child to 
adoption, meets monthly; write PO Box 396, 
Somerville 02138. 

COPE (357-5588), Coping with the Overall 
Pregnancy Experience, 37 Clarendon St., Bos- 
ton, offers support groups for pregnant and 
postpartum women, and fathers. Resources and 
referrals; sliding-scale fee. 

DIANE DeVANNA CENTER for the Prevention of 
Child Abuse and Neglect operates a 24-hour 
hotline (occasionally answered by machine); 
843-7010. 

DIVORCE RESOURCE & MEDIATION CENTER 
(492-3533), 2464 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, offers 
support groups for separated and divorced 
parents and children. Cali for information and 
fees. 

FAMILY CONNECTION, a parenting and re- 
source exchange for Southwest Boston at 4256 
Washington St., Roslindale and 1178 River St., 
Hyde Park, Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Wed. 
till 8:30 p.m. Call 323-0300 or 361-5756. 
FAMILY SUPPORT NETWORK (445-6655), 22 
Elm Hill Ave., Dorchester, hopes to strengthen 
minority families and to reduce out-of-home 
placements. 

GREATER BOSTON ASSN. FOR RETARDED 
CITIZENS offers a variety of services to retarded 
citizens and their families; call 266-4520. 
GREATER BOSTON CHILD CARE COALITION 
(427-2786), at the Family Services Assn. of 
Greater Boston, 34% Beacon St., Boston, 


daily and weekends, 8 a.m.-11 p.m. 
HOMEBIRTH INC. (787-9040), offers classes to 
help couples regain contro! of their birth ex- 
periences in the home or hospital. 

JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S 











or 
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and of divorce, aging parents, single, adoptive, 
and bereaved parents, parents of gays and of 
intermarried children, and for widows, widowers, 
mid-life singles, and relatives of those with 
Alzheimer's Disease. Foster homes for adoles- 
cents also needed. 

MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH CENTER 
(864-9343), 2464 Mass Ave., Cambridge, offers 


NAZARETH CHILD CARE CENTER (522-4040), 
420 Pond St., Jamaica Plain, seeks foster 
parents. 

THE PARENT CONNECTION (641-2229), 290 


PARENT RESOURCE CENTER of the inter- 
national Institute for Visually impaired, Birth to 
Seven (332-4014) provides playgroups, con- 
ferences, speakers, and other activities. 
PARENTS AND FRIENDS OF LESBIANS AND 
GAYS, mutual support group. Call 436-5393 or 
write Boston Parents FLAG, PO Box 125-S101, 
Arlington 02174. Meetings first Tues. of month at 
7:15 p.m. at conference room 1A, Sherili Hall 
Library of the Episcopal Divinity School, 99 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Free. 

PARENTS ANONYMOUS provides self-help 
groups for improving Stressful relations with 
Children; call 267-8077 or (hotline) 800882- 1250. 
PARENTS FORUM meets at Roomfor Children, 
75 Newbury St., Boston; call 437-7997. 
PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS offers support 
for single parents. Call 734-7354 or write PO Box 
81, Brookline 02146. 

PLANNED PARENTHOOD (492-05 18), 99 Bishop 
Alien Dr., Cambridge. Counseling, information, 
referrals, courses, and more,. concerning ail 
fertility-related behavior. Counseling phone: 
492-0777. 

PREGNANT TEENAGER SUPPORT GROUP at 
Somerville Hospital, 230 Highland Ave., Some- 
rville. Free, but numbers limited; call 666-4400, 
ext. 263. 

RIVERSIDE FAMILY INSTITIUTE (964-6933), 
259 Wainut St., Newtonville, offers a support 
group for remarried couples with stepchildren. 
SINGLE PARENTS FOR ADOPTION OF CHIL- 
DREN EVERYWHERE offers help to single 
parents who wish to adopt a child. Call 354-5528. 
SINGLE PARENTS SUPPORT GROUP at River- 
side Family Counseling inc., 259 Wainut St., 
Newtonville; call 964-6933. 

TRADITIONAL CHILDBEARING GROUP 
(442-9431), 1 Atherton Place, Boston, offers 
home birth and childbirth classes. 


ARADIA (247-4861), 520 Comm. Ave., Boston, 
has groups on fear of success, mother/daughter 
relationships, and women dealing with divorce of 








RAPE), offers information and a rape survivors 

Support group. 

BOSTON INDIAN COUNCIL (232-0343), 105 S. 

Huntington Ave., Jamaica Plain, 02130, offers a 
,«'women-in-transition program and help for bat- 

tered Native American women; strictly confiden- 

tial. Call 232-0343. 

BOST (254-1729), a branch of the 

ny va of Female, Executives, 

meets the 4th Thurs. of every month. 


: 


BOSTON PSYCHOLOGICAL CENTER FOR 


i; . WOMEN (267-4068) 60 Charlesgate -West, No. 
»1A, Boston, offers the group ‘Women Who Love 
Too.Much.” 

BOSTON VET CENTER offers a support group 
for women Vietnam vets and wives and mothers 
of Vietnam vets, Wed. at 7 p.m. Call 451-0171 for 
information. 

BOSTON WOMEN’S CAUCUS FOR ART 
(566-6104, 367-1679), 38 St. Paul St., Brookline, 
meets monthly; free to members. 
BREAST-CANCER support and exercise group 
for women at Boston YWCA; see “Health.” 
CAMBRIDGE YWCA (491-6050), 7 Temple St., 
Cambridge, offers reproductive groups and 
support groups for women who have had 
mastectomies and for new mothers. 

CAREER AND VOLUNTEER ADVISORY 
SERVICE (227-1762), 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
individual career counseling, résumé help, inter- 
viewing skills, workshops, library. Open house 
every Tues. at noon. 

CASA MYRNA VASQUEZ INC. (262-9581), PO 
Box 18019, Boston. An emergency-shelter pro- 
gram for women and their children. 

Civic CENTER AND CLEARING HOUSE 
(227-1762), 14 Beacon St., Boston. Women and 
work; $30/hr. fee for counseling. 

COALITION FOR BASIC HUMAN NEEDS 
(497-0126), 595 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, is a 
welfare-rights organization run by welfare recip- 
ients that works for change and offers support. 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS AGAINST SEXUAL 
ASSAULT (CPASA), bilingual (English/Spanish) 
consultation, information, and advocacy service 
for rape victims and their families. Call 266-8800 
Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

CONTINUUM (964-3322), 785 Centre St., New- 
ton, non-profit independent educational or- 
ganization, offers career-change programs at a 
flat rate. 

CRITTENTON CLINIC, 1 Perthshire Rd., Bright- 
on. Nonprofit clinic for outpatient, first-trimester 
abortions. Free pregnancy tests; for appointment 
call 782-7600. Also birth control and 
gynecological services, tubal ligation, counsel- 


ing. 

DES ACTION PROJECT (828-7461), PO Box 

128, Stoughton 02070. 

DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS is sponsored by 

the YWCA, 140 Clarendon St., Boston; call 

536-7940, ext. 136. 

DORCHESTER COUNSELING CENTER 

(436-86 16), 591 Morton St., Dorchester, offers a 

—, group for separated, divorcing, or 
divorced women. 

EVANGELICAL WOMEN’S CAUCUS, Boston 

chapter, meets mantily; cali 986-6986 for 

details. 

FAMILY SERVICE OF GREATER BOSTON 

(523-6400), 34% Beacon St., Boston, offers a 

support group for women whose mothers have 

Alzheimer’s Disease. 

GREATER BOSTON WOMEN’S NETWORK 

meets monthly with an open-mike opportunity; 

call 868-5662. 


HOW-BOSTON, Handicapped Organized 
.. . amen, 
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disincentives; call 237-0305. 

VISION COUNSELING (566-3503), 1584 
Beacon St., Brookline, offers individual and 
group counseling for women fighting low self- 
esteem, depression, trouble with relationships, 
overeating. Sliding-fee scale. 

INCEST SURVIVORS GROUP FOR ADULT 
WOMEN is offered by Carney Hospital, 2100 











Dorchester Ave., Boston; call 296-4000, ext. 
4990. 
JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
(965-6890), 333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre, 
offers discussion and support groups: “Mothers 
of Young Children,” “Women as Women, Wives, 
Mothers, and Daughters,” “Recently Separated 
Women.” 
LIFE ISSUES GROUP for single women forming; 
call 595-4903. 
MASS. WOMEN OF COLOR UNIFIED (899-4588) 
holds organizational meetings on the second 
Saturday of the month at Roxbury Community 
625 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
MASS. WOMEN’S POLITICAL CAUCUS 
(451-9294), 92 South St., Boston, 02111. 
NAT'L. ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN (NOW) 
hosts an open house the first Wed. of each month 
at 7:30 p.m. at 971 Com. Ave., Bostn. Call 
. 782-1056. 
NEW ENGLAND WOMEN BUSINESS OWNER’S 
ORGANIZATION (NEWBO) (332-8683), 1357 
Washington St., W. Newton, meets monthly. Call 
for details. 


9to5 (348-2970), 145 Tremont St., room 402, 


PREGNANCY HELP (782-5151) in St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital, 738 Cambridge St., Brighton, includes 


PROJECT RE-ENTRY (227-1762), 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, offers six-month career internship pro- 
grams for women. 

PROJECT W.A.GE. (979-0734), 55 Sea St., 
Quincy. Vocational counseling for women Mon.- 
Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. No fee. 

RENEWAL HOUSE (566-6861), PO Box 919, 
Boston, 02120, a shelter for battered women and 
children, offers a support group for women 
enduring physiucal, emotional and psychological 
abuse from their partners. 

RESPOND (623-5900). For battered women and 
children. 


TAKE BACK THE WIGHT has meetings each 
Mon. at 7:30 p.m. at the Harriet Tubman House, 
Mass. and Columbus Aves., Boston. 


TRANSITION 
their children, offers emergency shelter, infor- 


WOMEN’S CENTER (354-8807), 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge, offers a women's coffeehouse, sup- 
port groups for those searching for roommates, 
drug addicts, battered women, former. lesbian 
nuns, and tn” feminist spirituality, ~ “Lesbian ' 
Liberation,” “Lesbian Al-Anon,” “Fat is a 
Feminist issue," a writing workshop, women's 
school, library, and historical archives. 
WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION (536-5651), 356 Boylston St., Boston, 
provides workshops, career counseling, place- 
ment service, resource library, job listings, and 
special programs for women and men. Call for 
dates and fees. Group for unemployed workers 
45 or older with recent work e: 

WOMEN’S JOB COUNSELING CENTER 
(864-9097), 34 Follen St., Cambridge, offers 
individual career counseling and classes for 
women who want to change careers or enter the 
job market. 

WOMEN’S TECHNICAL INSTITUTE (266-2243), 
1255 Boylston St., Boston, provides free orienta- 
tion sessions concerning nontraditional women’s 
jobs (reservations required), and free training for 
women on welfare. 


HILDREN 








ADAMS STREET BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-6900), 690 Adams St., Dorchester, presents 
free after-school films at 3:30 p.m. Oct. 30: 
Dracula, Strega Nonna, Joka's Devil. 
ALLSTON-BRIGHTON YMCA (782-3535), 470 
Washington St., Brighton, presents a haunted 
house Nov. 1 from 3 to 8 p.m. Wear a costume. 
Children under six must bring a parent. Ad- 
mission $1.50, children under 12 $1. 
ARTS IN THE PARK presents Sharon, Lois & 
Bram, who sing folksongs, pop tunes, schoolyard 
chants, camp songs, singing and clapping games, 
rounds, and nonsense rhymes, Oct. 
25 at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. at Aquinas Junior Col- 
lege, 303 Adams St., Milton. Tickets $5, children 
$4.50, seniors $4.50. Call 552-7120. 
BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton, offers nature activities 
for children. Admission $1, children 50¢. 
Storytime on Sat. and Sun. at 11 a.m., various 
activities 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Nov. 1-2: Blue Hills 
Indian life. Also, special activities; preregistration 
required. Oct. 25-26: Hallowe'en festival. Chil- 
dren dressed as native plant or animal admitted 
free. Oct. 25: Hallowe'en hayride. Fee $8, 
Children $6. Bring a blanket. Oct. 31: Hallowe'en 
critters. Fee $5, parents frée. Also, weekend 
walks Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. when there are no 
special events. 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Adults $4, children age two and up and seniors, 
$3; Fri. 5-9 p.m. free. 
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THE BIG SOUND OF SWAMP ROCK 


INVADES BOSTON 
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10/27 


CHICK COREA 
ELEKTRIC BAND 


plus The Alan Holdsworth Group 











11/16 


LIVE SKULL 


All Ages 
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RONNIE LAWS 
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RAVEN All Ages 








11/3 


THE DEAD BOYS 
REUNION TOUR 


Stiv Bator, Chetah Chrome, Johnny Blitz & jeff 
Magnum All Ages 
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11/21 


BILLY BRAGG 


Two Shows 





11/24 


MOTORHEAD 
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MEGADETH DAVID & DAVID 
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GENE LOVES SLAYER 
JEZEBEL - 
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Continued from page 31 
Sq., Boston, presents a Unicef film program for 
children 10 and up at 3:30.p.m. Oct. 27: A Village 
on Stilts; A Story of Friendship and Assignment 
Children. Also, preschool programs Tues. at 
10:15 a.m. 

BRIGHTON BRANCH LIBRARY (782-6032), 40 
Academy Hill Rd., presents films and story hours 








OBriens Pub 








Sat., Oct. 25 
CHUCK & HELEN 
Sun. -Tues., Oct. 26 - 28 
MOVIES 


Wed., Oct. 29 
ALIZON & WENDY 








Thurs., Oct. 30 
REED & RYAN 





Fri., Oct. 31 
J.J. SWEDE 





Sat., Nov. 1 
CHUCK & HELEN 
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3 Harvard Ave. 
Allston 782-6245 
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876-5200 


96 Winthrop Stree 
Harvard Square 















Re beginning al 9 pm 
VY | 







A 
DIFFERENT 


DISCO 


SATURDAY, SOvEMEEr ©. SYMPHONY HALL 
nanvey rogens’ “ROYALTY OF DOO-WOP ‘ 


jive 5+ -marveletios » 


cadillacs « ink spots + Se eaaae oman: 
interludes sam cooke « lee mitchell 


$22, $19.50, $15.50 » Special VIP catered party with stars — $50. (incl. $22 ticket) 
784-7130 Ticketron Outlets, Teletron 1-800-382-8080, Concourse Ticket . 


Out of Town Tix, Concert 


. Hub Tickets, Symphony Halll Box 


Concert at 8 p.m. 











THE BOSTON PHOENIX 





Monday, Nov. 3rd 8:15 p.m. 
Berklee Performance Center 
























Two Nights Only... 
“HBO on Location” 


EMO 
PHILIPS 


at the HASTY PUDDING 
THEATRE 
12 Holyoke Street 
Harvard Square 
Cambridge 
Reserved tickets are $10.00 and 


available at Chargetix 542-8511 or for 
information call 391-0022 


























The’ 
Ground 
ounD 





Saturday, October 25 
AIR WAVES 


Prudential Center 800 Boylston Street 
Boston 247-0500 





Friday and Saturday, 


October 31 and November 1 


MOTION 

















Bunratty 5 


Record Release Party 


THE LINES 


plus BIG PICTURE | JEL 


254-9804 


BRUCE MARSHALL 
& THE CLUE 
PSYCHOTIC 
LO-MOLD | 


M.C. — WBCN's 
Katherine Lauren 


a | 


| 


| 


THE WRECKING 
CREW 


RADIO 2000 


Boston s Bes! 


BAND THAT TIME 
FORGOT 


THE W 


A 


STRUGGLE 


186 HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON 


HALLOWEEN PARTY 


“DRIVE 


plus SHAKE T 


FAITH 


ve 


(featuring Casey 


Lindstrom) 
Paul Temple 


Costume Contest! 


POWERGLIDE 


KIIAAA 
AINTIVIA 














WFNX welcomes 


with your host, WFNX’s 
Jeff Turton. 


Chick Corea and his Electric Band 
to The Channel on October 29, 


Keep 
listening to 
101.7 FM far your chance 

to win free tickets from 
























Coe servatory} 
SATURDAY, OCT. 25th | 


Reggae/Rock with 
THE RIGHT 
TIME BAND 

10:30 and 12:30 


TUESDAY, OCT. 28th 


60’s Night 
Flower Power Music from | 
THE BAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT | 


formerly BEAC! 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy — 479-8989 





« tonight Saturday « 
NEW MAN 
« Wednesday « 
STOMPERS 
¢ Thurs. thru Saturday « 
AL HALLIDAY 
AND THE 
HURRICANES 
Friday « 
HALLOWEEN 


PARTY 
Cash Prizes 














WEDNESDAY, OCT. 29th 


Top 40 Night 
SHADY 


CHARACTERS 
9:00, 10:30 & 12:00 


THURSDAY, OCT. 30th 


Two Day 
Halloween Ball with 
DIGNEY FINGUS 

12:00 

Tale) 
REEL TO REEL 

10:30 


The Second Day of 
The Conservatory's 
Halloween Ball 
Contests: 
Weirdest Costumes, 
Weirdest Hairdos, 
Pumpkin Carving. 
Prizes: 
A weekend at 
The Marriott Copley Place | 
Tale Maat-lah Maslela- Oe ahaa, 
THE BUDDY 
SYSTEM 
12:30 
Tale! 
THE SOULS 
10:30 


SATURDAY, NOV. Ist 


THE SHABOO 


ALL STARS 
. 10:30 and 12:30 


Video Supplied By 
The Ultimate Video 1 
Doors open at 9 p.m. Ground floor level 


BOSTON 


‘Marriott. 


ete PLACE 


ve., Boston, MA. 02116 
err) 2 236-5800 





CROVERS 


In Beverly 


Rte 1A 


th VOT lolol mh 
, 120 927.7121 

















Tues., Oct. 28 
Rock & Roll 


DON’T EVEN ASK 
FRAME BY FRAME 


Thurs., Oct. 29 
CLASSIC RUINS 


Fri., Oct. 30 
‘Halloween Costume 
Party 
with GARY SHANE 
& the DETOUR 


Sat., Oct: 31 
MASS 














EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW 
BAND NIGHT! CALL CLUB FOR 
DETAILS. 


NO COVER BEFORE 9 PM 














for preschoolers at 10:30 a.m. Oct. 28: “Hansel 
and Gretel” and ‘The Fisherman and His Wife.” 
Also, after-school stories at 3 p.m. Oct. 30: 
“Once In, Never Out Again” and other tales of 
witches. Also, after-school films at 3:45 p.m. Oct. 
30: Dracula. 

CAMBRIDGE YWCA (491-6050), 7 Temple St., 
Cambridge, presents a horror chamber Oct. 31 
from 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. for children five to 12. 
Prizes for costumes. Admission $4, parents free. 
CHARLESTOWN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(242-1248), 179 Main St., Charlestown, presents 
free children’s films Tues. at 10:30 a.m. and 3:30 
p.m. Oct. 28: A Dark, Dark Tale, Georgie to the 
Rescue, King of the Cats, and (at 3:30 only) The 
Live Ghost. Also, Hallowe'en mask making and 
story hour Oct. 30 at 4 p.m. 

CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester, 
presents free children’s films at 3:30 p.m. Oct. 
28: Tom Thumb. Also, Hallowe'en party Oct. 31 
at 3:30 p.m. Also, films for preschoolers at 10:30 
a.m. Oct. 31: “Where the Wild Things Are,” “ 
Dragon's Tears,” and “The Lorax.” 

CONNOLLY BRANCH LIBRARY (522-1960), 433 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain, presents free 
preschool children’s films Wed. at 10:30 a.m. 
Oct. 29: “How the Bear Lost His Tail,” “Strega 
Nona,” and “The Astronaughts.” Also, after- 
school films at 3:30 p.m. Oct. 29: The Little Dog 
and the Goat, Happy Birthday Moon, and The 
Swineherds. Also, Hallowe'en maskmaking, 
facepainting, and storytelling Oct. 31 at 3 p.m. 
DIAL-A-STORY is sponsored by the Newton 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton. Call 
552-7148. 

DUDLEY BRANCH LIBRARY (442-6186), 65 
Warren St., Roxbury, presents children’s films at 
10:15 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. Oct. 28: The Stolen 
Heart, Attic of the Wind, and The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow. 

EAST BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (569-027 1), 
276 Meridian St., East Boston, presents 
Hallowe'en program for school-age children Oct. 
30 at 6:30 p.m. 

EGLESTON SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(445-4340), 2044 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, 
presents free films for children at 4 p.m. Oct. 30: 
The Stolen Heart, Attic of the Wind, and The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

FANEUIL BRANCH LIBRARY (782-6705), 419 
Faneuil St., Brighton, presents after-school films 
at 3:15 p.m. Oct. 30: Where the Wild Things Are, 
The Lorax, The Beast of Monsieur Racine, and 
Johnny Appleseed. 

FIELDS CORNER BRANCH LIBRARY, 1520 
Dorchester Ave., Dorchester, presents children’s 
films at 3:30 p.m. Oct. 28: Fire Flowers of Yet 
Low, The Little Engine That Could, and Winnie 
the Pooh and the Blustery Day. Also, story hour 
at 3:30 p.m. Oct. 29: Great Pumpkin Celebration. 
FRANKLIN PARK Z00 (442-0991) is open daily, 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission free. Zebras, ante- 
lopes, camels, llamas, birds. Ad: ion to 
Children’s Zoo $1. Oct. 25, from 17 a.m. to 3 
p.m.: Halloween Party. Admission $1; first 10 
children in costume admitted free: Through 
November: animal interviews daily at 11:30 a.m., 
wetland-pond feeding at 2 p.m. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston, presents the Guignol Puppet Troupe’ 
at 1 and 2 p.m. Admission $2.50. Oct. 25: Guigno/ 
au Musée du Louvre, plus, storyteller Dev Luthra 
performs Song of Roland. 

LE GRAND DAVID and His Own Spectacular 
Magic Company (927-3677) performs live Oct. 26 
and Nov. 2 at 3 p.m. at the Cabot St. Cinema, 286 
Cabot St., Beverly, and on Nov. 1 at 1:30 p.m. the 
Larcom Theatre, 13 Wallis St., Beverly. Mid-air 
floats, vanishing bouquets, the Sultan's Cabinet 
and more, Tickets at Cabot St. $7 adults, $5 for 
children under 11. Tickets at Larcom $12-$15, $3 
distount for children under 11. 

GROVE HALL BRANCH LIBRARY (427-3337), 5 
Crawford St., Dorchester, presents children’s 
films at 3:30 p.m. Oct. 30: Man From Nowhere. 
HYDE PARK BRANCH LIBRARY (361-2524), 35 
Harvard Ave., Hyde Park, presents Hallowe'en 
films at 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. Oct. 31: Trick or Treat 
and The Winter of the Witch. 

KENDALL CENTER FOR THE ARTS (489-4090), 
226 Beech St., Belmont, presents a maskmaking 
workshop for parents and children ages six to 
nine Oct. 25 from 10 a.m. to noon. Fee $6, 
preregistration requested. 

MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9085), 64 Aberdeen Ave., . pres- 
ents after-school films on the last Friday of each 
month at 3:30 p.m. Oct. 31: Race for your Life, 
Charlie Brown.’ 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, offers drop-in 
programs for children ages six to 12 Wed.-Fri. 
2-3:15 p.m. Free. Oct. 29-31: spirits from the 
past; maskmaking. Also, family activities on the 
first Sunday of each month at 1:30 p.m. at the 
Information Center. Admission $5, children $2. 
Registration necessary. Nov. 2: “Portrait Pot- 


pourri. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Thurs., Sat., Sun. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Call for discovery-room 
hours. Adults $5, students $4, those over 65 and 
children four-16, $3. Free Wed. 1-5 p.m.; half 
price Fri. 5-9 p.m. Plantetarium admission $3.25, 
Students $2, children five to 16 and the elderly 
$2.25. Combination ticket $6.50, students $5.50, 
children and the elderly $4.50. Through Nov. 30: 
“Return of the Dinosaurs.” Through Dec. 14: 
“Skin” and “Ben's Grille.” Permanent: sun lab, 
thunder and lightning, live animals, giant egg. 
Through Jan. 4, 1987: “Future 2co.” 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Admission $5.50, children four to 15 $3.25, 
students, the military, and the elderly $4.50. Fri. 
after’ 4 p.m. adults $4.50, children $2.25, 
students, military, and the elderly $3.50. Through 
Jan. 1987: “Don't Blink Now.” 

ORIENT HEIGHTS BRANCH LIBRARY 
(567-2516), 18 Barnes Ave., East Boston, pres- 
ents stories for preschoolers Tues. at 10:15 a.m. 
= Hallowe'en story celebration Oct. 29 at 3:30 
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Ave., Arlington, presents Rosenshontz in concert 
Oct. 26 at 1 and 3:30 p.m. dt Harvard University’s 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. Tickets $5, chil- 
dren under 2 free. 
PARKER HILL BRANCH LIBRARY (427-3820), 
1497 Tremont St., Roxbury, presents after- 
school crafts at 3:30 p.m. Oct. 28: Hispanic 
crafts, pifiatas. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE (731-6400), 
32 Station St., Brooline Village, presents puppet 
| for children five and older at 1 and 
3 p.m. Admission $3.50. Oct. 25-26: “introducing 
Esmereida and Other Nonsense.” Nov. 1-2: “A 
Spooky Balion Ballet.” 
ROSLINDALE BRANCH LIBRARY (323-2343), 
4238 Washington St., Roslindale, presents films 
for preschoolers at 10:30 a.m. Oct. 27: “Strega 
Nona,” “Madeline,” and “Tugboat Mickey.” 
Also, after-school films at 3:30 p.m. Oct 28: The 
Red Balloon, Secret of the NIMH. 
STORYTELLERS IN CONCERT present Once 
upon a Halloween Night with Jennifer Justice and 
Ramona Bass Oct. 31 and Nov. 1 at 8 p.m. at First 
Church Congregational, Garden and Mason Sts., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Tickets $6, $5 
advance, students and seniors $5. Call 391-3744. 
UNICEF Committee of Greater Boston 
(492-0029), 99 Bishop Allen Dr., ‘ 
presents a multi-cultural children's festival Oct. 
29 from 4 to 8 p.m. at Harvard University’s 


(265-0139), 500 Columbia Rd., Dorchester, pres- 
ents afterschool films at 3 p.m. Oct. 29: Tom 
Thumb. . ‘ 
WEST ROXBURY SRANCH LIBRARY 
(325-3147), 1961 Centre St., West Roxbury, 
presents Hallowe'en storyhour Oct. 29 at 3:30 
p.m. 

WHEELOCK FAMILY THEATRE (734-5203), 180 
the Riverway, Boston, presents Peter Pan on Fri. 
at 7:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. at 3 p.m. through Nov. 
30. Tickets $6. 

ZEITERION THEATRE (994-2900), 658 
Purchase St., New Bedford, presents Boston 
Ballet |! in Peter and the Wolf Oct. 26 at 2 p.m. 
Tickets $6. 





LUBS 


BAT CAVE EAST, Thurs.-Sat. at Doc's Place, 
Harrison Ave. between Mass. Ave. and North- 
ampton St., Boston. Oct. 25: photos by Dennis 
Brady. Oct. 30: the Bentmen. Oct. 31: the Rats. 
Nov. 1: Requiem in White. 

BAY TOWER ROOM (723-1666), 60 State St., 
33rd floor, Boston. Mon.-Wed., 8:30 p.m. to 
12:30 a.m.: Maggi Scott Trio. Thurs., 8 p.m. to 
midnight: Kristene Key and the Dave Sparr Trio. 
Fri. and Sat., 9 p.m. to 1:30 a.m.: Kristene Key 





and Bob Bachelder Trio. 

BOSTONIAN HOTEL (523-3600), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Thurs., 5-8 p.m., Fri., Sat. 
5-9 p.m., Sun. 4-9 p.m.: Makoto Takenaka. 
CANTARES (547-6300), 13 Springfield St., In- 
man Sq., Cambridge. Oct. 30: El Eco. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., 
Boston. Oct. 25: Down Avenue, Beat Surrender, 
Electric Toys. Oct. 27: La Chapeli, Lix, the 
Promise, Liquid Symphony. Oct. 29: Chick Corea 
Electric Band, Alan Holdsworth Group. Oct. 30: 
Pumpkin Ladies Ball featuring Girls Night Out, 
Righttime. Oct. 31: Fools. Nov. 1: Blushing 
Brides, Rebel Montez. 

CHARLIE’S TAP (492-9723), 280 Green St., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. Oct. 25: Abbey Lincoin. 
Oct. 29: Allan Chase Quartet. Oct. 30: Under- 
ground Voice Band. 

CLUB CAFE (536-0966), 209 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Oct. 25: Neicey Boswell. 

CLUB Ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
rville. Oct. 25: the Bystanders, the Present, 
LaPrad. Oct. 26: the Catch, Strutter, Billy 7. Oct. 
29: Transit, Midnight, Friction. Oct. 30: the 
Lunch, the Laws, UXB. Oct. 31: Johnnie Walker 
Band, Tribe, Straightaway. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. Sun.: Rich Ceisler’s Singles 


Sunday. 

BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Oct. 25: Jean French and Hot Wire. Oct. 
30: Fat City. Oct. 31: Duke Robillard and the 
Pleasure Kigs. Nov. 1: the Drive. 

GREAT SCOTT (566-9014), 1222 Comm. Ave., 


Plain. Oct. 25: Condo Pygmies, Fabulous Roys. 

Oct. 26: Amyl and the icons. Oct. 30: Turquoise 
others. Oct. 31: the Five, Valdez the Sinner, the 

Gorehounds. 

JACKS (491-7800), 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

Oct. 25: all-ages party at 3 p.m. with Ball & Pivot. 


for Word, the Miamis, Vatican Romance. Oct. 29: 
the Real, Pat Durkin and the Secret Service, Ville 
23. Oct. 30: Halloween Smash with the Zulus, 
Roger Miller, the Skeletones, Rainmaker. Oct. 
31: Blockyard, Electric Toys, Shining Hours. 
JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Davis 
Sq., Somerville. Oct. 25: E.J. and Sundown. Oct. 
28: Little Frankie and the Premiers. Oct. 29: 
Halloween Bash. Oct. 30: The Wrecking Crew, 
the Keepers. Oct. 31-Nov. 1: Slyter. 

THE JOINT (736-4784) Usdan Student Center, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Oct. 29: Trans- 
former. Oct. 30: Extreme. 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Cambridge. Oct. 27: The Gadd Gang. Oct. 28: the 
Crusaders. Oct. 29: the Taiigators. Oct. 30: Koko 
Taylor and Her Blues Machine. Oct. 31: Pousette- 
Dart Band. 

KOOKABURRA’S COFFEEHOUSE (522-3303). 
At Red Book Store, 92 Green St., Jamaica Plain. 
Oct. 26: Marty Eisenstein, Judy Katz-Levine. At 
Green Street Station, 131 Green St., Jamaica 
Plain. Nov. 2: Alida Rohr, John Loretz. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630) at First 











CLUBS 








Sat. Oct. 25 
JEANNE FRENCH & 
HOTWIRE 








Thurs., Oct. 30 


Rey 





Fri., Oct. 31 
DUKE ROBILLARD 
& THE PLEASURE KINGS 











Lunch Mon.-Fri., 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri., 5:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 11:30-10 pm 
Sun., Brunch 11-4 p.m. 


We now serve dinner until 10 pm! 


PAUL RISHELL 
BAND 
TAM JAM 


GLENN 
SHAMBROOM 
BAND 


HALLOWEEN 
PARTY 


FABULOUS 
ROYS 
LITTLE 
FRANKIE’S 
tek 


Niaviotic 
ROCKABILLY 


11TH HOUR 


BOB 
MARGOLIN 
BAND 


THE 
BLACKBEATS 
THE SHAKE 


1648 Beacon St. 
Bror ailite 


77 SVOKID 


Sat., Nov. |! 
Two shows beginning at 11:15 p.m. 


DRIVE 


FUTURE PAST 





Something new ts happening 


DISCOVER ... 


S'Huck's Hideaway~ 





YOUR HOSTS: Corner of West 4th St. and “A” St. So. Boston 
Tony Palumbo, Kevin Shea Just 5 minutes from the Expressway 
PHONE: 269-9400 Berkeley St. exit, Boston 


Tucked away in Boston’s waterfront area lies a tively little 
nightspot which hosts Boston's best dance bands. 
Experience our reasonably priced food & drinks, live entertainment 
and fun-filled atmosphere. 


Slightly out-of-the-way — very out-of-the-ordinary. 


FEATURING: Complimentary Hors d’oeuvres 
Daily Luncheon Specials Weekdays, 4-7 pm 
Supper served 6-10 pm FUNCTION ROOMS AVAILABLE 


Come join the fun at Boston’s newest nightspot! 
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Ail Ages Denes Party — 4:30 p.m. 
BALL & PIVOT 
3 HANDS 


e  & Show 
WORLD SERIES #6 
followed by 





BALL & PIVOT 
STRUGGLE 













LOOK ONE LOOK 





Mon. Oct. 27 
THE INSPECTORS 
HERETIX 
SAY WHEN 





Tues., Oct. 28 


VATICAN ROMANCE 
Wed., Oct. 29 
PRECIOUS 
PAT DURKIN & 
THE SECRET SERVICE 
VILLE 23 










HALLOWEEN 
SMASH 


18+ admitted with ID 
$100 Best Costume Prize 


CPP PILL LL E LPL PPLE FLOP PBOLPCCOGCCOCOE4 





courtesy of 
VEER 


THE ZULUS 
ROGER MILLER 
THE SKELETONES 

RAINMAKER 





: dene 


16 Track Studio 





CLUB 125 


RTE 125 HAVERHILL, MA 
October 29-Nov. 2 




















$20 — hour & | October 25 & 26 THE CURTIS 
Boston 262-5392 | eee BAND 





4 











Best Nightclub 1986 — 


Sat., Oct. 25 9:00 & 11:30 


Tues. & Wed., Nov. 4&5 




















from L.A., blues doubleheader 7: u N "RA 
EDDIE “CLEANHEAD” 
VINSON AND HIS ARKESTRA 
L ELL FULSON with special guest 
and 
Cer ase Bi fort 
& The Blues Survivors 
Tues., Oct. 28 * 7:30 & 10:30 Mao = 100 as 
ASLEEP AT THE WHEEL ETTA JAMES 
and OTIS CLAY 











Wed., Oct. 29. 9:00 & 11:00 


HI-RHYTHM SECTION 





ROOMFUL OF BLUES 
Thurs., Oct. 30 « 8:00 & 11:00 





Tues., Nov. 11 


UNCLE BONSAI 





WN from Nashville 





Thurs., Nov. 13 ¢ 7:30 & 10:30 
Windham Hill Recording Artists 
































* Open Sun. - Wed. 8 p.m. til 


JOHNNY PAYCHECK] © “MonTREUX 
WORKINGMAN’S ; 
AND THE é BAND featuri 
Fri. Oct. 31 BARBARA HIGBIE, MICHAEL MANRING 
ona npg Sat., Nov. 15+8:00 & 11:00 
BIG TWIST AND THE | pieces OF A DREAM 
MELLOW FELLOWS angering 
sorbent ell WORLD SAXOPHONE 
DUKE ROBILLARD 
AND THE PLEASURE KINGS QUARTET 
Sun., Nov. 2° 7:00 & 10:00 Nov. 23 pret, Cray Band 
an evening with - 

GIL ROSEMARY 
SCOTT- RESTAURANT 
HERON Located downstairs from Nightstage 

and “dub poet” ‘nail Dinner/Show Special! 
price admission to Nightstage 
LINTON KWESI By pee 497-7200 
JOHNSON Open for lunch Mon. - Fri. 11:30 - 3:00 
Dinner Ti - Sat. - 11:00 
823 Main St., Camb., rr 


For ticket into, call 497-8200 or Concert Charge 497.1118. Teletron 720-3434 or all Ticketron locations 
All Strawbemes locations « Live entertainment mghtly « Valet wre avaiable 


1am. Thurs - Sat. ti2a 














Sun., = 


THe STINGERS 
Mon., 10/27 
Pay attention! You will be tested on this later! 
Acoustic stuff with K Doyle, Ron 
Scarlett, Dale Kutyna, Mason, 
1-4-5, Don 
el, Fritz Ericson has the Biues, 
naturally Joe, Skeggie and the 
Different Drummers. 








Tues., 10/28 
WZBC In Your Face #9 + 18+ admitted! 
COMMON AILMENTS 
THE LUDDITES - DRUNKEN BOAT 











GANG GREEN 
BOSSTONES 
SINGING ERUDITES - GHOUL SQUAD 
Get dressed! 





Sat.,41/1 


win EATS 
from Nashville 
JERRY DALE McFADDEN 
TREAT AT HER RIGHT 





Sun., 11/2 
All ages! 6:00 p.m.! 


GANG GREEN 
THe, vRaeze ° E> AMAEING GRA 




















Fri., Oct. 31 


BLOCKYARD 


with special guests 


ELECTRIC TOYS 
FRAME BY FRAME 
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Sat., Nov. 1 
All Ages Dance Party 4:30 


O POSITIVE 
with special guests 


Evening Show 
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H‘LLOWEEN 
OCTOBER 31ST 
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31: tribute to 1967, Hippie Costume Night. Nov. 
1: Bill Mahoney, David Goldfinger, Tom Glad- 
stone, Tinker’s Wagon, Acoustic Einstein Ex- 
perience, Ralph DiFlorio. & Jennifer,Amanda 
Maffei, Clifford/Pardi, Peter Keane. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Oct. 25: Eddie “‘Cleanhead” Vinson and 
Lowell Fulson. Oct. 28: Asleep at the Wheel, 
Memphis Rockabilly. Oct. 29: Roomful of Biues. 
Oct. 30; Johnny Paycheck & the Working Man's 
Band. Oct. 31: Big Twist & the Mellow Fellows. 
Nov. 1: Duke Robillard and the Pleasure Kings. 
NOSTALGIA (479-8989), Wollaston Beach Bivd., 
Quincy. Oct. 25: New Man. Oct. 29: the 
Stompers. Oct. 30-31: Al Halliday and the 
Hurricanes. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, 912 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Oct. 25: Sandy Mitchell. Oct. 26: Timmy 
Hughes. Oct. 27: Glenn French. Oct. 28: Elaine 
Clifford. Oct. 29: Julie Dougherty. Oct. 30: Treat 
Her Right. Oct. 31: Sandy Mitchell. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) at the Charles Hotel, 
Bennett and Eliot Sts., Cambridge. Oct. 25: Hank 
Jones Trio. Oct. 27: Mike Markaverich. Oct 28: 
the Fringe. Oct. 29-Nov 1: the Gary Burton 
Group. 

STUDIO RED TOP (492-8436). Jam sessions 
Mon. at Villa Victoria Cultural Center, 85 W. 
Newton St., Boston. Oct. 27: Katie Roberts Trio. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Oct. 25: Sandy Mac and the Heart 
Attacks, with Otis Lewis. Oct. 26: Paul Rishell 
Band. Oct. 27: Tam Jam with the Glenn 
Shambroom Band. Oct. 28: Halloween Party with 
the Fabulous Roys. Oct. 29: Little Frankie's Big 3. 
Oct. 30: Memphis Rockabilly. Oct. 31: 11th Hour 
Band. Nov. 1: Bob Margolin Band. 

1369 JAZZ CLUB (354-8030), 1369 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge. Sun.: 2-8 p.m., blues jam; 9 
p.m.-1 a.m., Bunny Smith. Mon.: jazz jam. Oct. 
25: Tisziji Munoz Quartet. Oct. 28: Orange Then 
Blue. Oct. 29: Marilyn Crispell. Oct. 30: Silas Jr. 
and the Hot Ribs. Oct. 31-Nov. 1: Christopher 
Hollyday Quartet. In the Boogie Basement, Sat.: 
2-6 p.m. Oct. 25: Boogey Men. 
TRANSFIGURED NIGHT COFFEEHOUSE 
(782-1690) at the Aliston Congregational Church, 
41 Quint Ave., Aliston. Oct. 26: LiSare, David 


Goldfinger. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broadway, 
Somerville. Oct. 25: Gene Shimosato Group. Oct. 
26: CrossCurrents. Oct. 27: Tim Ray Trio. Oct. 
28: Trio Quartet. Oct. 29: the Fringe. Oct. 30: 
Mike Grey Ensemble. Oct. 31-Nov. 1: Victor 
Mendoza Group. 








ANCE 








PARTICIPATION 


SUNDAYS 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 6:30 
p.m. at Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $2; call 864-8945. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
p.m., with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT Student 
Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Donation 25¢; call 225-9185. 


MONDAYS 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8:15 
p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission 
$3.50; call 491-6084. 


TUESDAYS 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin at 8:15 p.m., or 7:45 p.m. for beginners, at 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
354-1340. 





. EXPERIENCED BALKAN/WESTERN EURO- 


PEAN DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m., with instruc- 
tion at 7, at MIT Student Center, opposite 77 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 25¢; call 
225-9 1845. 

IMPROVISATIONAL DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. 
at Lean-to Studio, Bates Art Resource Center, 
731 Harrison Ave., South End, Boston. Ad- 
mission $7; call 628-3452. 


WEDNESDAYS 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission $4.50; call 
354-1340. 
DANCE FREEDOM offers alternative barefoot 
dancing in a smoke-free, alcohol-free environ- 
ment, °7:30-10:45 p.m. at First Congregational 
Church, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission 
$5.50; call 522-6834. 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCING begins at 7:30 p.m., 
with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT Student Center, 
opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 
25¢; call 225-9185. 
SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
international institute, 287 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Admission $3; cali 862-5327. 
HUNGARIAN DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
International Academy of Ethnic Dance, 595 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission $5; call 
628-4404. 







THURSDAYS 
SCOTTISH DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at Unitarian 
Universalist Church, 6 Rust St., Salem. Ad- 
mission $2; call 745-2220. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 
491-6084. Oct. 30: review and requests. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin at 8 p.m. at VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., 
Cambridge. Admission $4; call 926-3023. 
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querade. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE begins with 
instruction at 8:45 p.m. and dancing to recorded 
music at 9:30 p.m. at Ballet Center |i, 185 Corey 
Rd., Brookline. Admission $5; call 277-1139. 


SATURDAY/25,/ 
HALLOWE'EN DANCE to benefit the Stephen 
Bourke Fund for Childhood Cancer Research 
begins at 8 p.m. at Our Lady of the Assumption 
School, Salem St., Lynnfield. Music by Hush. 
Tickets $7; call 599-5377. 


SUNDAY/26 
TANGO GALA, featuring music by Argent Quart 
Tango, begins at 6 p.m. at Boston Center for 
Adult Education ballroom. Benefit for Pan 
American Society of New England. Tickets $35- 
$200; advance reservations required. Call 
277-9439. 
SCANDANAVIAN DANCES run from 6:30 to 
8:30 p.m. at First Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Admission $2, children $1. Bri 
refreshments to share. Call 484-7895. 


FRIDAY/31 
HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE PARTY runs to- 
night, featuring a costume party, and tomorrow, 
featuring live music by Sarkany, from 8 p.m. to 
midnight at Christ Church, Zero Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $4 Fri. $6 Sat. Call 
646-6309. 


SATURDAY/1 
CONTRA AND IRISH SET DANCES begin at 8 
p.m. on the first Sat. of every month at Concord 
Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admissin 
$4; call 776-2185. 
HALLOWE'EN SQUARES AND CONTRAS begin 
at 7:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 1326 
Washington St., West Newton. Kate Oesterheld, 
caller; music by Uncommon Fare. Prizes for best 
costume. Admission $3, children $1. Call 
965-2180. 
SCANDANAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins at 8 
p.m. at Church of Our Saviour, Brookline. 
Leaders: Hilkka Williams and Wendy Spoor. 
Admission $4. Call 484-6393. 
HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE PARTY. See listing 
for Fri. the 31st. 


PERFORMANCE 


SATURDAY/25 

THE BOSTON CONSERVATORY presents or- 
iginal choreographies by students in the Senior 
Dance Project at 8 p.m. at the Conservatory 
Theater, 31 Hemenway St., Boston.- Free; call 
536-6340. 

UNDERCOVER TAP DANCERS, dressed as 
commuters, perform at 4 p.m. at the Washington 
Street station on the Red Line, Boston. Free; call 
498-9033. 

LAURA KNOTT DANCE COMPANY presents the 
premiere.of Allison Marie, Why'd Ya Die on Me? 
at 8 p.m. at Joy of Movement Studio Theater, 536 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $7, students and 
seniors $6; call 492-7578. 


FRIDAY/31 

IMPULSE DANCE COMPANY performs a 
Hallowe'engconcert featuring the parody piece 
The Nutcracker Sweet Revue at 8 p.m. at New 
England Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Tickets $15; call 244-3715. 

AGBEKOR DRUM AND DANCE SOCIETY, with 
master drummer Midawo Gideon Alorwoyie, 
presents traditional West African music and 
dance at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at Joy of 
Movement Studio Theater, 536 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Admission $5, children and seniors 
$3; call 391-0909 


SATURDAY/1 

ANNA SOKOLOW’S PLAYERS PROJECT per- 
forms at 8 p.m. at Wasserman Auditorium, 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community Center, 
Gosman Campus, 333 Nahanton St., Newton 
Centre. Tickets $12, seniors and students $8; call 
965-7410, x 167. 

AGBEKOR DRUM AND DANCE SOCIETY. See 
listing for Fri. the 31st. 


SUNDAY/2 
DANCE THEATRE OF ISRAEL presents Woman 
at 7:30 p.m. at MIT’s Kresge Auditorium, 
Cambridge. Ticekts $8-$16, students and 
seniors $6. Call 253-2982. 


VENTS 


SATURDAY/25 
FREE SKi LESSONS run from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
today and tomorrow at Can Am Sailicraft, 48 
Charlies St., Cambridge. Preregistration re- 
quired; call 661-7702. 
DOLL SHOW runs from 10 am. to 4 p.m. at 
Jordan Marsh's toy department, sixth floor, 
Boston store. Free, but preregistration required; 
call 357-3812. 
HARVEST FESTIVAL runs from 9:30 a.m. to 7 
p.m. today and from noon to 6 p.m. tomorrow at 
Lafayette Place, One Avenue de Lafayette, 
Boston. Free admission; call 542-7373. 
HAUNTED HOUSE is open through Nov. 1 from 6 
to 9 p.m. weekdays, from 1 to 9 p.m. on Sat., and 
until 6 p.m. on Sun. on Pickering Wharf, Salem. 
Admission $2, children under 12 $1. Call 
744-0004. 
RUMMAGE SALE AND BAZAAR runs from 10 
am. to 4 p.m. at the corner of St. Francis and 


organized by the Boston Ski and Sports Club, 
begins at 7 p.m. at Waltham Racquet Club, 249 
— St., Waltham. Admission $13; call 
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wednésday the twenty- ninth 
Non- Production’ 


Sat., Oct. 25 
SALLY & THE 
SOPHISTICATZ 


Thurs., Oct. 30 
CANDLES 
fromerly the Chuck & Helen Band 


Fri., Oct. 31 & Sat., Nov. 1 
SANDY MAC 
& OTIS LEWIS 


l ‘See the Rave-ups just for a 
good time or for the deeper 
and inspiring emotional 
charge only the premier bands 
deliver 

Robert Hilburn 
LA. Times 


NOVEMBER 1 
T.T. the Bears 


10 Brookline St 
Cambridge 


492-0087 


Hear the single “These 
Wishes'’ on WBCN, 
WFNX, WERS and 
WMBR 


on Fun Stuff Records 


10 

BROOKLINE ST. 
| CAMBRIDGE 
c., 492-0082 


Saturday, Oct. 25 

All Ages Show — 3 p.m. 

XXX Fanzine Presents 

a special arance from L.A. 


LESCENTS 


LESCENTS 
OW (from L.A.) 
THE! STRAW DOGS 


Monday, Oct. 27 
PUB NIGHT 


Tuesday, Oct. 28 


A.K.A. 
MISS BLISS +> AFTER THE IN 


Wednesday, Oct. 29 18+ 
Eni Records GAME THEORY 
AT NOW - INSIDE EDGE 


Thursday, Oct. 30 18+ 
SST Records 


SACCHARINE TRUST 


PEACH OF IMMORTALITY 
INNOCENCE 


Halloween, Oct. 31 
ra ate Costume Occasion 





THE LYRES 
THE MALARIANS 
STATIC 





> Saturday, Nov. | 
First Boston Appearance 


BOLLWEEVILS 
DIXIE CINEMA 


satordey the twenty-fi fth 
Dance Party with 

D.J. George Rodrigues 
No Cover till 10P 


CLUB IIT 








sunday the twenty-sixth 


MAX CREEK 


8PM — 18+ 10PM — 21+ 
SUNDAY, BROKEN MEN 


tuesday “the ‘twenty- “eigth 
Fantastic Voyage Ci 
Connection Dance Part 


me 
Last Gig at Molly’s with 
THE PRME MOVERS 
THE CLASSIC RUINS 
THE BEACHMASTERS 


hursday the thirtieth 
Cail for info. 


han the henet Phe 


Come Have Fun with Us! 


Sat., Oct. 25 
THE RAIN 
THE PRESENT « THE BYSTANDERS 


Sun., Oct. 26 
Ri 


lound Three of 
THE FAMOUS CLUB Ii 
COLLEGE CLASH 
Club ill, sees a of Life present 
STRUTTER 
THE CATCH 
Winner of Round 2 
HOT SAUCE 


Wed., Oct. 29 
NU MUSIK NITE 
Listen to the newest 
of Boston's sounds 


Thurs., Oct. 30 
UXB e Release Party 
E LAWS 


THE LUNCH 


Fri., Oct. 31 
Club Ill’s 
Second Annual Costume Party 
STRAIGHTAWAY 
THE TRIBE 
JOHNNY WALKER BAND 
Cash Prizes, Gift Certificates 


Sat., Nov. 1 
GARY SHANE 
& THE DETOUR 
CITIZENS « HURLEY & ZUR 


Sun., Nov. 2 
Round Four of 
THE Famous CLUB Ill 
COLLEGE CLASH 
Club Ill, Sound Design & Splice of Life present 
NO EXIT 


ROSS PHAZER 
THE STILL 





608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 
(NR. PORTER SQ. T) 
SOMERVILLE + 623-6957 
to) -fere) 4) lem igemer ae 
395-8054 OR 938-6334 


FOR INFO. 
(401) 521-2520 


CHICK COREA 
ELEKTRIC BAND 


The Alan Holdsworth Group 





RONNIE LAWS 





RAVEN : 





THE DEAD BOYS 
REUNION TOUR 


ad 





MEGADETH 





GENE LOVES JEZEBEL 





RUBBER RODEO 





THE BAND 


THE OUTLAWS 
LIVE SKULL 
FIREHOSE 


BILLY BRAGG 


MOTORHEAD 
DAVID & DAVID 
SLAYER 


THE GUESS WHO 





273 PROMENADE ST 
PROVIDENCE, RI 


DOWN AVENUE 


BEAT SURRENDER: ELECTRIC TOYS 





NU MUSIK REVUE 


LA CHAPELI « LIX 


THE PROMISE «LIQUID SYMPHONY 





NU MUSIK REVUE 


THE CATCH *« DEAR JOHN 
THE PHAZE «NO PROBLEM 





CHICK COREA 
ELEKTRIC BAND 


& THE ALLAN 


HOLDSWORTH 
GROUP 








GIRLS’ 
NIGHT OUT 
RIGHT TIME 





HALLOWEEN EXTRAVAGANZA 


RICK BERLIN — THE MOVIE - 
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CHARLIE iS TAP 
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Sat., Oct. 25 
GENE SHIMOSATO GROUP 
: Sun., Oct. 26 
CROSSCURRENTS 
Mon., Oct. 
TIM RAY TRIO 
Tues., Oct. 28 
THE TRIO QUARTET 
212 Hampshire St. en A 
Cambridge, Ma. 02139 bee nts od 
2 MIKE GREY ENSEMBLE 
F a 
UPSTAIRS VICTOR MENDOZA GROUP 
Sat., Oct. 25 ITZ DEBUT ALBUM NOW AVAILABLE 
Sun, Oct. 26......secccenervonene STAN STRICKLAND 
Afro Dance P: 
Mon., Oct. 27. MERKIN GRO! 
Tues., Oct. 28 JEFF HARRINGTON {| 
UARTET |: 
Wed., Oct, 29..c.eee0.0-. RANDY R BAND 
, with Steve Hunt, Bob Harsen 
and special Victor Baile 
Thurs., Oct. 30....cocos:esee0d MPROVBOSTO! 
Fri-Sat. Oct. 31-Nov. 1............ HERB’S HEARD 
DOWNSTAIRS 
Sundays........... CHAN JOHNSON ony 
ae JOHINSEED BUTLER, THE HANK K JONES TRIO 
ied seman vine 2 COHN TRIO. seth Goon eae has oad Hh Copeland on dram, 
Wednesday..cccccccnnn TRIO 
Thain. BiliY THOMPSON QUARTET ME 
peas? tO 
Tue, Oct 28, Ipm-lam: $3.50; New directions in jazz with 








"EL OsaU 9 ilpm: $850: Secor 198 lpm 1930" 
THE GARY BURTON GROUP 


CONCE RE SERIES Vibemaster with Makoto Ozone on piano, Steve 
on bass, Tommy th on sax and Martin Richardson drums 




























































presents 
TISZIJI MUNOZ QUARTET 
w/Bob Moees, John Hicks & Bruce Gertz 
Sun., Oct. 28 
Blues Jam 2-8 p.m. 
Ze BUNNY SMITH EXPERIENCE 
& : w/Artene Bennett 9-1 a.m. 
Mon., Oct. 27 
EARL KLUGH JAZZ JAM SESSION 
A Tues., Oct. 26 
BERKLEE —— 
PERFORMANCE CENTER naeaannens 
SATURDAY, NOV. 8th AT 7:30 PM Soto Piano Concert 
Thurs., Oct. 30 
aBELER DOK OFNICR SILAS JR. & THE HOT RIBS 
Fri. & Sat., Oct. 31 & Nov. 1 
CONCERT CHARGE 497-1118 
po ptarrenes 2 a CHRISTOPHER HOLLYDAY QUARTET 
OUT OF TOWN TICKETS 1369 Cambridge St., inman Sq. 
AT HARVARD SQ. pn Se al 
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PRESENTS 


murray 
Hae nd concert 


Saturday 

October 25 

8:30 P.M. 

World premiere produced 

by the Jazz Coalition of 

Boston in association with 

WGBH Radio Boston 

Alumni Auditorium 
Northeastern University 
360 Huntington Avenue 
Boston. Free Parking. 


Tickets 

$16.50, $14.00 
$12.50, $10.00 (Stu/Srs) 
Call nuArts Tickets 
437-2247 

Charg-tix 542-8511 
Out of Town Ticket 
Agency 492-1900 
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Multicultural Center, 41 Second St., E. Cam- 
bridge. Foods, crafts, speakers. Dinner at 6 p.m. 
Dance party with marimba band and Latin dance 
music at 8 p.m. Donation $5; call 577-1400. 

ST 86 runs from 10:30 a.m. to 3 
p.m. at Chestnut Hill School, Hammond St. at 
Essex Rd., Chestnut Hill. Science discovery 
rooms, raffle, ghosts and goblins, rides, and the 
like. Free; call 566-4394. 
ALTERNATIVE SINGLES, a group of single men, 
meets at 8 p.m. at Christ Church, Zero Garden 
St., Cambridge. Donation $5; call 354-0512. 
SOUTH END HOUR TOUR runs from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. in the South End, Boston. Tickets $12, $10 
advance. Call 536-4445. 
FASHION LUNCHEON, featuring Yolanda, runs 
from noon to 4:30 p.m. at the Ritz-Cariton Hotel, 
Newbury and Arlington Sts., Boston. Free with 
lunch; call 536-5700. 
SCANDANAVIAN CULTURAL FESTIVAL begins 
at 7:30 p.m. with folk dancing, food, arts and 
crafts, at international Institute of Boston, 287 

Ave., Boston. Admission $5; call 

536-1081. 
KITE FESTIVAL runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. on 
the Prudential Center's South Plaza, Boston. Kite 
making, decoration, sculpture, competitions. 
Free; call 236-3744. 
10K PUMPKIN RUN begins at 9 a.m. at Jamaica 
Pond, Jamaica Plain. Fee $6 for t-shirt, refresh- 
ments, prizes. Call 323-3200. 
FLEA MARKET/BAZAAR runs from 9 a.m. to 3 
p.m. at the Cambridge-Ellis School, 1991 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Admission free; proceeds 
benefit the school’s scholarship fund. Call 
354-0014. 
BOOKSALE runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 
Somerville Public Library, 79 Highland Ave., 
Somerville. Free admission; proceeds go to 


library. 
HARVEST FAIR AND RUMMAGE SALE runs 
from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. at Trinity Church Parish 
House, 206 Clarendon St., Boston. Admission 
free. Call 536-0944. 
CANDLELIGHT TOUR OF HOUSE OF SEVEN 
GABLES begins at 6 p.m. at House of Seven 
Gables, Hardy St., Salem. Adults $3.50, children 
under 12 $1.50. Call 744-0004. 
PSYCHIC FESTIVAL runs from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
today and tomorrow at Old Town Hall, Salem. 
Admission free; readings $12. Call 744-0004. 
FAMILY BEAN SUPPER begins at 5 p.m. at 
Immaculate Church, Hawthorne 
Bivd., Salem. Adults $3.50, children $2.50.. 
SPORTSFISHING BOAT SHOW runs from 11 
a.m. to 10 p.m. today and from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
tomorrow at the Bayside Exposition Center, 
Boston. Admission $5, children under 12 $2. Call 
(401) 846-3734. 
GRAND OPENING CELEBRATION runs from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m. at the tannery, 12 Federal St., 
Boston. Early-bird breakfast at 8:30 a.m., $1.50. 
Free entertainment, demonstrations, balloons. 
Call 465-7047. 
RINGLING BROTHERS AND BARNUM & 
BAILEY CIRCUS is at Boston Garden, Causeway 
St., Boston. Performances today at 11 a.m., 3:30 
and 8 p.m. and tomorrow at 11 a.m., 3:30 and 
7:30 p.m. Tickets $9.50-$11.50; call 523-1300. 


SUNDAY/26 1 
ART TREK to the Fenway studio of The Starn 
Twins and tour of their gallery meets at 1:45 p.m. 
at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston St., Boston. Tickets $15; call 266-5152. 
WALKING TOUR OF FORT POINT CHANNEL 
leaves the Federal Reserve Bank plaza, Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, at 2 p.m. Admission $5; call 
367-2345. 
WALKING TOUR OF CAMBRIDGE leaves the 
Hasty Pudding Club, 12 Holyoke St. at 2 p.m. 
Admission $3. 
WALK FOR PEACE begins at 11:30 a.m. at the 
Park Street Station, Boston Common, and ends 
there after its 10-kilometer route. Participation is 
free; walkers gather sponsors. Call 868-5259. 
THE SUNDAY FUNNIES, a comic-book and 
nostalgia fair, runs form 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the 
Holiday inn, 30 Washington St., Somerville. 
Admission $2.50, children under eight free. Call 
328-9640. 
SKYLINE HIKE through the Blue Hills Reser- 
vation leaves at 9 a.m. and wanders through 
seven miles of the reservation. Free, but 
preregistration required. Call 727-5215. 
SPORTSFISHING BOAT SHOW. See listing for 
Sat. the 25th. 
HAUNTED HOUSE. See listing for Sat. the 25th. 
FALL HARVEST FESTIVAL. See listing for Sat. 
the 25th. 


PSYCHIC FAIR. See listing for Sat. the 25th. 
FREE SKI LESSONS. See listing for Sat. the 
25th. 

FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS. See listing for Sat. the 
25th. 

CIRCUS. See listing for Sat. the 25th. 
ANTIQUE SHOW. See listing for Sat. the 25th. 


MONDAY/27 
WORLD DAY OF PRAYER FOR PEACE features 
an ecumenical prayer service at 6 p.m. on the 
Boston Common. Free; call 542-4211. 
DEMONSTRATION to protest conditions at 
Shattuck Hospital for disabled persons waiting 
for RIDE services runs from 5 to 7 p.m. at the 
Transportation Building, 10 Park Plaza, Boston. 
Free; call 734-7277. 
EERIE EVENTS, such as candielight tours by 
costumed guides, on the hour and half hour from 
7 to 9 p.m., as well as the telling of ghost stories, 
at the Essex institute, 132-134 Essex St., Salem. 
Admission $5, seniors $4, children $2.50; call 
744-3390. 
HAUNTED HOUSE. See listing for Sat. the 25th. 


TUESDAY/28 
BOSTON HARBOR HORROR SHOW and mas- 
querade cruise around the harbor with live msuic 
by Wanetta Jackson & Friends leaves Long 
Whart Pier, Boston. at 7 p.m. Tickets $25, $15 
students. Proceeds to Save the Harbor — Save 
the Bay. Call 742-7283. 
OPEN PORTFOLIO NIGHT led by photographer 
John Goodman runs from 7 to 9 p.m. at the 
Photographic Resource Center, Boston Univer- 
sity, 602 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Bring up 
to 15 prints. Free; call 353-0700. 
CUT-A-THON to benefit the Lupus Foundation of 
America runs from 6 to 9 p.m. at John Deliaria, 74 
Langley Rd., Newton Centre. Wash, cut, andidry, 


~ $10: Curs27-8188.----------—-~- 


ORGANIZA TRANS- 
FORMATION NETWORK begins at 6:30 p.m. at 


Howard Johnsons’s Motel, over Mass. Pike exit 
* 17, Newton. Donation $5; call 489-4217. 
HAUNTED HOUSE. See listing for Sat. the 25th. 


WEDNESDAY/29 
“TASTE OF BOSTON,” featuring samples Back 
Bay and Downtown Crossing restaurants and 
music by vocalist Kristine Key, runs from 7 to 9 
p.m. at Jordan Marsh, Downtown Crossing, 
Boston. Tickets $20; call 247-3961. 
FALL RUMMAGE SALE runs from 10 a.m. to 8 
p.m. today and until 4 p.m. tomorrow at 
Armenian Holy Trinity Church, 145 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission 25¢; call 354-0632. 
GHOST WATCH aboard the Voyager in search of 
legendary spectres of Boston Harbor sets sail at 
6 p.m. tonight and tomorrow and at 6 and 8 p.m. 
on Fri. at the New England Aquarium, Central 
Wharf, Boston. Wear a costume. Tickets $8; 
reservations recommended. Call 973-5222. 
PREVIEW of Devon at the World Trade Center 
and the World Trade Club of Boston begins with 
a reception at 6 p.m. at World Trade Center, 
Commonwealth Pier, Northern Ave., South Bos- 
ton. Tickets $12; reservations needed. Call 
262-1100. 
CAMPAIGN FOR MAIL-IN VOTER REGIS- 
TRATION, featuring speaker Governor Dukakis, 
runs from 4:30 to 6:30 p.m. at Soupcon 
Restaurant, 1 Beacon St., Boston. Tickets $20! 
call 426-4262. 
PISS-IN to protest drug testing runs from noon 
to 2 p.m. at the JFK Federal Bulding, Boston. 
Bring a urine sample. Free; call 864-8786. 
HAUNTED HOUSE. See listing for Sat. the 25th. 


THURSDAY/30 

ANTIQUES AND COLLECTIBLES AUCTION 
begins with a silent auction at 6 p.m. followed by 
a live auction at 7:30 p.m. at the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, 101 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tickets $25, includes refreshments. Call 
536-5740. 

PUMPKIN CARVING CONTEST begins at 5:30 
p.m. at the Boston Center for Adult Education, 5 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Admission $7, 
includes pumpkin and tools. Call 267-4430. 
COMPUTER FAIRE runs from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
today and tomorrow and until 5 p.m. on Sat. at 
the World Trade Center, Commonwealth Pier, 
Northern Ave., South Boston. Tickets $15 for 
three days, $10 for one day; call 449-6600. 
CELEBRITY WAITERS LUNCHEON to benefit 
the March of Dimes Birth Defects Foundation 
begins at 11:30 a.m. at Anthony's Pier IV, 
Northern Ave., Boston. Tickets $25 or $250 for 
table of ten. 

PUMPKIN LADY’S TRICK OR TREAT BALL, with 
a mystical dancer, fortunetelier, modern ballet 
company, comic performer, music by Right Time 
and Girls’ Night Out, costume contest, jack-o- 
lantern carved from a 350-ib. pumpkin, and the 
like, runs from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. at the Channel, 25 
Necco St., Boston. Benefit for Coalition for the 
Homeless. Tickets $15; call 389-6069. 

ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE FAIR runs from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. at the league’s headquarters, 10 
Chandler St., Boston. Crafts, plants, food, and 
demonstrations by canine crimefighters and 
police horses. Admission free; call 426-9170. 
BLACK GHETTO THEATER COMPANY'S 
HALLOWEEN EXTRAVAGANZA runs from 
sunset to midnight tonight, tomorrow, and Sat. at 
38 Highland Ave., Roxbury. Haunted house 
tonight and tomorrow. Children's matinee Sat. at 
2 p.m. Admission $1; call 442-5419. 
FABRIC AND FOAM SCULPTURES INHABITED 
BY DANCERS appear on the Park Street 
Station’s Red Line southbound platform at 10 
a.m, 12:30 and 4 p.m. Performance presented by 
Pink inc.’s Growth. Free; call 498-9033. 
FALL RUMMAGE SALE. See listing for Wed. the 
29th. 
GHOST WATCH. See listing for Wed. the 29th. 
HAUNTED HOUSE. See listing for Sat. the 25th. 


FRIDAY/31 
SEANCE begins at 8 p.m. at the Old Town Hall, 
Salem. Features mediums experienced in trance 
channeling. Admission $15; call 744-0004. 
EVENING WITH HUGH JOHNSON, featuring a 
meal with complementary wine, begins at 8 p.m. 
at Anthony's Pier IV, Northern Ave., South 
Boston. Tickets $125, include gutographed copy 
of Modern Encyclopedia of wine. Call (212) 
698-7454. 
GHOSTLY TOUR OF BEACON: HILL leaves at 
5:30 p.m. at the foot of the State House steps, 
Beacon St., Boston. Wear a costume. Admission 
$4; call 367-2345. 
LESBIAN AND GAY HALLOWEEN BALL to 
benefit AIDS research begins at 8 p.m. at 
Marriott Long Wharf Ballroom, Boston..Wear a 
costume. Admission $10; call 277-0425. 
HALLOWEEN COSTUME BALL begins at 9 p.m. 
at the Longwood Towers Ballroom, Brookline. 
Music by Timelight Band. Tickets $14, $13 
advance. Call 327-8857. 
WALLEYBALL/RACQUETBALL PARTY FOR 
SINGLES begins at 8 p.m. at Cambridge Racquet 
Club, Athenaeum House, 215 First St., Cam- 


Cambridge. Tickets $10, $8 before 9 p.m. Call 
961-5565. 

a ee 
Royal Sonesta Hotel, 5 Cambridge Pkwy., 
Cambridge. Sponsored by Boston Ski and 
Sports Club. Tickets $10, $8 advance. Call 
734-6726. 

FETE DU PERE LACHAISE Ui, featuring the 
French Library Chamber Players performing 
Satie’s Embryons Desséchés and the showing of 
The Hunch back of Notre Dame, followed by a 
masquerade bail, begins at 7 p.m. at the French 
Library, 53 Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets 
$35; call 266-4351. 

HAUNTED HOUSE. See listing for Sat. the 25th. 
GHOST WATCH. See listing for Wed. the 29th. 
COMPUTER FAIRE. See listing for Thurs. the 


30th. 
HALLOWEEN EXTRAVAGANZA. See listing for 
Thurs, the 30th. 


SATURDAY/1 
NEW ENGLAND SKI BALL to benefit the US Ski 
Team begins at 6:30 with cocktails follwed by 
dinner at 7:30 and dancing at 9 p.m. at the Westin 
Hotel, 100 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $125 


© for dinner, $38:fordaneing only, ($25 advance); 


call 497-7744. 


HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR runs from 10 a.m. to 4 
. p.m. at Cary Hall, 1605 Mass Ave, Lexington. 
Admission free; proceeds to Lexington 
Preschool PTA. 
OPEN run today and tomorrow from 1 
to 5 p.m. at Waltham Studios, 144 Moody St., 
Waltham. Admission free; call 893-9544. 
COSTUME DANCE PARTY begins at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Dante Aligheri Cultural Center, 40 Hamp- 
shire St., Cambridge. Music by Right Time and 
Sabor Tropical. Tickets $12, $10 advance. Call 
492-8699. 
GARMENT WORKERS VICTORY PROGRAM 
runs from 4 to 6 p.m. at Quincy Schoo! cafeteria, 
885 Washington St., Boston. Free; call 357-4499. 
WINETASTING begins at & p.m. at Crate & 
Barrel, 48 Brattle St., Cambridge. Benefit for 
Cambridge Center for Adult Ed’s scholarship 
fund. Tickets $9; call 547-6789. 
BENEFIT CONCERT FOR CHILEAN HUMAN 
RIGHTS runs from 8 a.m. to 1 a.m. at Harkness 
Commons at Harvard Law School, Cambridge. 
Music by Big Iron and Blue Blue Blue. Proceeds 
go to Vicaria de la Solidaridad. Tickets $3; call 
547-4856. 
ARCHITECTURAL TOUR OF BOSTON leaves at 
10 a.m. from the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boton. Tickets $12; advance 
reservations needed. Call 267-9300, x446. 
FASHION LUNCHEON, featuring Burberry’s, 
runs from noon to 4:30 p.m. at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, Newbury and Arlington Sts., Boston. Free 
with lunch; call 536-5700. 
SENIOR ACTION DAY CONVENTION runs from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. at BU’s Hayden Hall, 685 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Registration at 9 
a.m. Fee $10, includes lunch, round-trip bus 
transportation. Call 776-3100. 
SJOGREN’S SYNDROME FOUNDATION MEET- 
ING begins at 10:30 a.m. in Ziskin Conference 
Room, New England Medical Center, 171 Har- 
rison Ave., Boston. Free; call 484-2027. 
HAUNTED HOUSE. See listing for Sat. the 25th. 
COMPUTER FAIRE. See listing for Thurs. the 
30th. 
HALLOWEEN EXTRAVAGANZA. See listing for 
Thurs. the 30th. 


SUNDAY/2 
WALKING TOUR OF CAMBRIDGE IN 1761 
leaves Christ Church, Zero Garden St., Cam- 
bridge, at 2 p.m., meanders through Harvard 
Square and down Brattle St., and ends with tea 
at the Hooper-Lee-Nichols House. Admission $3. 
BARN DANCE AND ICE CREAM SOCIAL begins 
at 7 p.m. at Boston Theater Group, 67 Newbury 
St., Boston. Benefit for Church of the Covenant. 
Tickets $10, children $5 ($25 family maximum); 
call 266-7480. 
NOTRE DAME COMMUNITY FESTIVAL runs 
from 3:30 to 7:30 p.m. at Notre Dame de Pitié 
Church, 158 Rindge Ave., North Cambridge, and 
from 6 to 7:30 p.m. at the Institute for the Arts & 
Science, 21 Notre Dame Ave., Cambridge. 
Tickets $5, children under 12 $2. Cali 497-5055. 
DIABETES HEALTH FAIR runs from 11 a.m. to 3 
p.m. at the Joslin Diabetes Center, One Joslin 
Place, Boston. Free; call 732-2415. 
ARTISTS’ OPEN HOUSE runs from noon to 4 
p.m. at Kendall Center for the Arts, 226 Beech 
St., Belmont. Free; call 489-4090. 
WEIGHTLIFTING CHAMPIONSHIP@ begin at 11 
a.m. in Cable Gym, Gosman Campus, Leventhal- 
Sidman Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahan- 
ton St., Newton. Free; call 965-7410, x 130. 
FASHION SHOW AND LUNCHEON begins at 1 
p.m. at the Greek Orthodox Cathedral Center, 
162 Goddard Ave., Brookline. Tickets $25; call 
731-6633. 
CELEBRATION OF BROOKLYN ROOTS begins 
at 6:30 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom, Shiératon 
Boston Hotel, Prudential Center, Boston. Food, 
music, nostalgia, and former Brooklynites. 
Tickets $35; call 965-0106. 
OPEN STUDIOS. See listing for Sat. the ‘st. 
HAUNTED HOUSE. See listing for Sat. the 25th. 
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CLASSICAL 
SATURDAY/25 





‘ NUCLASSIX performs works by Hughes, Lit- 


tlefield, Scher, Steinberg, York, and Levitan at 8 
p.m. at Pickman Hall, Follen and Garden Sts., 
Cambridge. Tickets $4; call 266-8456. 

ORGANIST JAMES JOHNSON performs at 5 


_ pm. at Busch-Reisinger Museum, 29 Kirkland 


St., Cambridge. Tickets $5, students and the 
elderly $3; call 495-2397. 

BAROQUE CELLIST ANNER BYLSMA AND 
FORTEPIANIST MALCOLM BILSON perform 
works by Beethoven at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $19.50, 
$17.50, and $16.50; call 536-2412. 

BACH SOCIETY ORCHESTRA OF HARVARD 
performs works by Mendelssohn, Debussy, and 
Copland at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy 
and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $5, 
students and the elderly $3; call 495-2663. 
FACULTY SHOWCASE CONCERT of the 
Brookline Music School begins at 8 p.m. at the 
United Church, 210 Harvard St. Brookline. 
Contribution requested; call 277-4593. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Seiji 
Ozawa conducting and with soloists Gabriela 
Befiatkov4, David Randall, Hakan Hagegard, the 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus, and the Boston Boy 
Choir performs Britten's War Requiem at 8 p.m. 
at Symphony Hail, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $15.50-$38.50; rush seats $5.50; call 
266-1492. 


SUNDAY/26 

PIANIST JOHN DOUHAN performs works by 
Beethoven, Prokofiev, and Chopin at 4 p.m. at 
North House, 56 Linnaean St., Cambridge: Free; 
call 498-6340. 

ORGANIST ROBERT HEBBLE performs works 
by Cock-Jephcott, Karg-Elert, and Hebbie at 
7:30 p.m. at Church of Our Redeemer; © Metiem 
St; Lexington.Free; call 862-6408: 64. 
NEC HONORS BRASS QUINTET perform at 3 











‘ 





p.m. at First Congregational Ghureh, 6 Webster 
St:, Hyde Park.. Tickets $5,;,students and the 
elderly $3, to benefit the Community Music 
School; call 361-8307. 

FRENCH OPERA SCENES, directed by John 
Moriarty, are performed at 3 p.m. at the Gardner 
Museum, 280 the Fenway, Boston. Free with $2 
museum donation; call 734-1359. 

VIOLINIST LOUIS TORNICK, flutist Lois Cornils, 
cellist Gary Davis, and harpsichordist and pianist 
Ray Cornils performs works by Bach, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Reger, and others at 3 p.m. at the 
United Parish, 210 Harvard St., Brookline. 
Donation $4, students and the elderly $2; call 
277-6860. 

SOPRANO SARA GOLDSTEIN and pianist John 
Skinnen perform works by Hensel, Strauss, Wolf, 
Schubert, and Hindemith at 3 p.m. at the Goethe 
Institute, 170 Beacon St., Boston. Tickets $8, 
students and the elderly $6; call 262-6050. 
ASHMONT HILL CHAMBER PLAYERS perform 
songs by Schubert and Mahler at 3 p.m. at All 
Saints Church, 209 Ashmont St., Dorchester. 
Tickets $7.50, students and the elderly $5; call 
265-8318. 

PIANIST ROBERT SHANNON performs works 
by Ives, Haydn, and Liszt at at 8 p.m. at Sanders 
Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. 
Tickets $6. 

DINOSAUR ANNEX performs works by 
Spratian, Berio, Sims, and Tcherepnin at 8 p.m., 
with a 7 p.m. prelude by Ivan Tcherepnin at First 
and Second Church, 66 Marlborough St., Bos- 
ton. Tickets $8, students and elderly $6 at the 
door; call 924-3336. 

HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY, Christopher 
Hogwood conducting, performs works by Haydn 
at 3 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $10 to $28; student rush $7; call 
266-3605. 


MONDAY/27 
LES ARTS FLORISSANTS perform works by 
Bouzignac, Moulinié, Charpentier, Lambert, and 
others at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough 
St., Boston. tickets $10, $12, and $14; call 
262-0650. 


TUESDAY/28 
FIVE-COLLEGE ORCHESTRA OF AMHERST 
performs works by Petrassi, Liszt, and 
Schumann at 8:30 p.m.‘at at Kresge Auditorium, 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 

ORGANIST CAROLE FARLEY performs works 
by Bach, Pachelbel, and Buxtehude at 12:15 p.m. 
at King’s Chapel, School and Tremont Sts., 
Cambrige. Free; call 523-1749. 

PIANIST PALMA TOSCANI performs at 12:15 
p.m. at Fogg Art Museum, 32 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Free with $3 museum admission; call 
495-2397. 

DORTHEA BRINKMAN AND LUISE 
VOSGERCHIAN perform at 6 p.m. at the Gardner 
Museum, 280 the Fenway, Boston. Free with $2 
museum donation; call 734-1359. 

TUESDAY WIGHT NEW MUSIC performs 
premieres by Ruetsche and Cleveland at 8 p.m. 
at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Free; call 262-1120. 

OBOIST AND OBOIST D’AMORE PEGGY 
PEARSON, pianist Randall Hodgkinson, and 
cellist Beth Pearson perform works by 
Rachmaninov, Tchaikovsky, Schumann, Berio, 
-and Mozarfat 8 p.m. at Pickman Hall, Follen and 
Garden Sts., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 


WEDNESDAY/29 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY WIND ENSEMBLE 
AND SYMPHONIC BAND performs works by 
Beethoven, Wagner, Nelson, Barber, and Gra- 
inger at 8 p.m. at the Boston Conservatory 
Theater, 31 Hemenway St., Boston. Free; call 
536-6340. 
NEC COLLEGIUM MUSICUM performs works 
from the Middle Ages and the Renaissance at 8 
p.m. at-Carr Organ Room, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
NEC REPERTORY WIND ENSEMBLE performs 
works by Dukas, Hartley, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Byrd, and Tull at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hali, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 


THURSDAY/30 
BOSTON SAXOPHONE QUARTET performs 
works by Turpin, Poulenc, Bach, Puccini, Joplin, 
Gershwin, and Lennon and McCartney at 12:05 
p.m. at MIT Chapel, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-2787. 
GUITARIST WILLIAM BUONOCORE AND 
FLUTIST VIRGINIA SINDELAR perform at 8 p.m. 
at Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $3.50; call 547-6789. 
NEC CHORUS performs works by Monteverdi, 
Schutz, Jannequin, Holst, Schumann, and 
Miriams at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Pascal 
Verrot conducting and with cellist Jules Eskin, 
perform works by Schumann, Schoenberg, and 
Debussy today and Sat. the 1st at 8 p.m. and Fri. 
at 2 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $15.50-$38.50; rush seats $5.50; 
call 266-1492. 


FRIDAY/31 
ORGANIST MICHAEL KLEINSCHMIDT per- 
forms works by Alain, Bach, Durufié, and Gigout 
at 12:15 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., 
Boston. Free; call 536-0944. 
HALLOWEEN EXTRAVAGANZA, with the 
Brandeis University Orchestra, Chorus and 
Chamber Choir, Early Music Ensembles, and 
Concert Band performing in costume, begins at 
11 p.m. at Slosberg Recital Hall, Brandeis 
University, Waltham. Free; costumes optional; 
call 736-3331. 
CONCORD ORCHESTRA performs Act One of 
Wagner's Die Walklre, with soloists Gale 
Limansky, Edward Cook, and William Michais, 
and Albert's “Rain Music” and “Riverrun” today 
and tomorrow at 8:30 p.m. at the Performing Arts 
Center, 51 Walden St., Concord. Tickets $10, 
students and the elderly $6; call 369-5866. 
NEW WORLD STRING QUARTET performs 
works by Schubert, Schoenberg, and Beethoven 
at 8 p.m. at the Houghton Library, Harvard Yard, 
Cambridge. Tickets $12; call 495-2444. 
VOCALIST LAURIE MONAHAN performs works 
by Berg at 8 p.m. at Pickman Hall, Follen and 
Garden Sts., Cambridge. Free; cali 876-0956. 
SAND DALTON AND FRIENDS perform works 
by Couperin, Philidor, Montéclair, de Visée, and 
Hotteterre on original instruments at 8 p.m. at 
Williams Hail, 30. Gainsborough §t., Boston. 
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Frqe, call 262-1120... ; 
HARV. ‘ORCHESTRA performs 
works by Mussorgsky, Chopin, and Schumann at 
8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland 
Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $7 and $5, students and 
the elderly $3; call 495-2663. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Thurs. the 30th. 


SATURDAY/1 
PIANISTS MARIA de ROSA AND GREGORY 
HAYES and duo-pianists Barbara and Gerhardt 
Suhrstedt perform works by Liszt at 8 p.m. at 
Pickman Hall, Follen and Garden Sts., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $6, students and the elderly $4; 
call 864-8524. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE CHORALE, Brandeis Uni- 
versity Chorus, and Boston Collegiate Men's 
Chorale perform works by Handel and M. Haydn 
at 8 p.m. at First and Second Church, 66 
Marlborough St., Boston. Free; call 738-2124. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA performs at 2 p.m. at Brookline High 
School; Tappan St., Brookline. Tickets $4.50, 
children $3.50; call 353-3345. 
FORTEPIANIST ALLEN ROGERS, sopranos 
Joan Heller and Pamela Murray, and tenor 
Richard Kennedy perform works by Mozart, 
Haydn, and Schubert at 8 p.m. at Boston 
University Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. Tickets $7, students and the elderly $3; call 
353-98 12. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Thurs. the 30th. 
CONCORD ORCHESTRA. See listing for Fri. the 
31st. 


SUNDAY/2 
PIANIST DAVID WITTEN performs works by 
Liszt, Smetana, Liapunov, and Albeniz at 3 p.m. 
at Pickman Hall, Follen and Garden Sts., 
Cambridge. Tickets $6, students and the elderly 
$4; call 864-8524. 
MISTRAL performs works from the Renaissance 
and 20th century at 3 p.m. at Follen Church, 755 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Donation $5 to $50, 
Students and the elderly $2; call 862-0309. 
PIANIST ROBERT FINLEY performs works by 
Liszt at 8 p.m. at First and Second Church, 66 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets $5, students 
and the elder! $4; call 393-6740. 
PIANIST GABRIEL CHODOS performs works by 
Beethoven at 8 p.m. at New England Con- 
servatory, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; 
call 262-1120, 
VIOLINIST ITZHAK PERLMAN performs works 
by Leclair, Bach, Greig, and others at 3 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$18; call 497-1188. 
PIANIST ANDREW RANGELL performs 
Beethoven sonatas Nos. 5, 6, 7, 22, and 28 at 3 
p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland 
Sts., Cambridge. Free; call 864-0500. 
GUITARIST JOHN HOLMQUIST performs at 7 
p.m. at the New School, 25 Lowell St., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $5; call 437-9235. 
BROOKLINE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA per- 
forms works by Nielsen, Beethoven, and Dvorak 
at 2:30 p.m. at Brookline High School, 115 
Greenough St., Brookline. Tickets $5, students 
and the elderly $2; call 232-5971. 


BARITONE ERNEST TRIPLETT, sopranos Nora . 


Bostaph and Ellen Chickering, alto Ruth Hamil- 
ton, and pianist Timothy a perform 
operatic arias and duets at 3 p.m. at New 
England Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Tickets $5.50, $7, and $8.50; call 964-5927. 
DUO PIANISTS FREDRIK AND JANE WANGER 
perform works by Brahms, Dvorak, Debussy, and 
Bizet at 4 p.m. at All Newton Music School, 321 
Chestnut St., West Newton. Free; call 527-4553. 
ORGANIST MARGARET IRWIN-BRANDON per- 
forms at 5 p.m. at Busch-Reisinger Museum, 29 
Kirkland St., Cambridge. Tickets $5, students 
and the elderly $3; call 495-2397. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


SATURDAY/25 
DENNIS JAMES plays the theatrical. organ and 
Thom Gali sings along at 8 p.m. at Knight 
Auditorium, Babson College, Forest St. and 
Wellesiey Ave., Wellesley. Tickets $6; call 
335-9057. 
Lucie Blue Tremblay, and Shawn Colvin play folk 
music at 5 and 9 p.m. at Somerville Theatre, 55 
Davis Sq., Somerville. Tickets $16.50 and 
$14.50; call 641-1010. 
AZOREAN YOUTH FOLK GROUP, Portuguese 
Folk Group, and Portuguese St. John Band 
perform ethnic music at 7:30 p.m. at North 
Elementary School, Pine St., Stoughton. Ad- 
mission $1. 
VOCALIST JERRY VALE sings and comedian 
Mary Brill tells jokes at 8 p.m. at the Collins 
Center, Shawsheen Rd., Andover. Tickets $21.50 
and $19.50; call 470-1905. 
DAVID MURRAY BIG BAND AND STRINGS play 
a tribute to Paul Gonsalves, Ben Webster, and 
Lester Young at 8:30 p.m. at Northeastern 
University Alumni Auditorium, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $16.50 and $14, students 
and the elderly $14; call 437-2247. 


SUNDAY/26 

HOLLY NEAR, Elizabeth Cotten, Liz Story, 
Christine Lavin, and Tracy Chapman play folk 
music at 3 and 8 p.m. at Somerville Theatre, 55 
Davis Sq., Somerville. Tickets $16.50 and 
$14.50; call 641-1010. 

HERB POMEROY ORCHESTRA piays jazz at 7 
p.m. at Lynn City Hall Auditorium, Lynn. Free; call 
598-4000. 








TUESDAY/28 
COMPOSER BOB NEISKI presents “Wolf Soup” 
at 8:30 p.m. at Studio 203, 295 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $6; call 327-4940. 


WEDNESDAY/29 
TRADITIONAL AFRICAN DRUMMING AND 
SONGS begin at 7 p.m. at Alumnae 
Tufts University, Medford. Free; call 381-3564. 
GUITARIST DAVID MILLER leads his ensembie 
in a jazz concert and vocalist Julie Gibbons leads 
hers at 8:15 p.m. at Berklee Performance Center, 
136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $2, the elderty 
$1; call 266-1400. 

MIT CONCERT BAND performs in costume at 6 
p.m. in the. MIT lobby, 77 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
(vOMBVDs CS4) vine pa @entinvedon page, 38 
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Boston's BEST improv Comedy Troupe 


Cantares Comedy Club 















WORLD SERIES HAZARD! 
, Sat.,-10/25: Stevie D's, Middleton 
Tues., 10/28: Happy Birthday Jim Coyle 


Fri., 10/31: The Big Scary Hazard Institute 
Annual Halloween Spectacular! 
Play It Again Sam's 
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FREE 


at Boston’s Best 
Comedy Club 


every Wed. & Thurs. 
at 9 PM 





buy one ticket - 
get one 

free 

with 

this 


100 WARRENTON ST. 
482-0930 


featuring 5 of the funniest, 
nationally-known comedians 
Every Show! 














Shows Wed. thru Sun. 
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“BEST COMICS CALL (617) 
STAND-UP 
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‘BOSTON'S i Hf FOR ADVANCE SALES 
ONLY Ploy jee wall 
CLASSIC SAM A weman'® reeTn0n 
COMEDY Le 
CLUB" 1314 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON 720-3434 


















































Sat., Oct. 25 

MIKE DONOVAN, 

KENNY ROGERSON 

DAN SPENCER, BRIAN KILEY, 

























Sun., Oct. 26 
“Open Mike Night” 
with hos GEORGE MacDONALD 
Wed., Oct. 29 
THE KEVIN MEANY SHOW 
with KENNY ROGERSON, 
. EDDIE BRILL, TOM BAILEY 
Thurs., Oct. 30 
THE DON GAVIN SHOW * 
with JAY CHARBONNEAU, 
EDDIE BRILL, ANTHONY CLARK 
Fri., Oct. 31 





THE LENNY CLARKE SHOW 
with JOE YANETTY, TOM GILMORE 


> 


Pee a PL ee 
Sat., Nov. | 
STEVE SWEENEY, 
BARRY CRIMMINS, 
DAN SPENCER A 
Valet Parking Available Saturdays 





Call now to reserve Stitches for your XMAS party! pe 
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clay ¢ jewelry « fiber 
wood « leather «+ glass 
paper «+ mixed media 


opening 
celebration 


friday, november 7 
5-8 pm 









1 arrow street 
cambridge, ma 





please join us! 
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Tortoli 

Goal THOUSAND PICTURES paysite 
Volz IN JUST 3 WORDS toner 
Del Vall The Store That They Said Doesn’t Rundell 
— Belong in Salem, N.H. Hassam 
aehe YOU BE THE JUDGE — 
Pang ae Only 30 Minutes From Boston Wilkinson 
ines ene cArusties SCULPTURE Dela 
Tobias ORIGINALS PRINTS Penney 
Lee SILKSCREENS PEDESTALS Michael 
Jacobson LITHOGRAPHS FRAMED POSTERS Lovelace 
Sabi We Staff Master Framers Knauss 
need For All Your Framing Needs Leeds 
The Picture Gallery Monet 

Cobb ( 603) 898-67 2 Salem NH 0307S” Renoir 
Thrasher Hours: Mon. thru Fri., 9:30-9 p.m., Sat. 9:30-6p.m., Sun. 1-5p.m. Boutibonne 
Crilly — Lenconi @ Wyeth @ Utrillo @ Tarbell Moses Pearson 
Purcell @ Cassatt @ Neiman @ Hibel @ Dawson Hagen 










































The Institute of 
Contemporary Art 












Endgame: Reference and Simulation 


in Recent Painting and Sculpture 


Hah 


sy Ones: 


Currents 

Rosamond Wolff Purcell 
& Stephen Jay Gould, 
Cliffton Peacock 
Five-hour video program 


Gallery hours: 
Wednesday - Sunday, 
11a.m.-5 p.m. 
Thursday & Friday, 

17 a.m. - 8 p.m. 

Free Friday, 

5 p.m. - 8 p.m. 





October 26, 1:45 p.m. 
Art Trek — The Starn Twins 


Visit the Fenway studio of The Starn Twins and have a special viewing 
of their gallery, Confusion/Order, which will be showing paintings by 
Randolfo Rocha. 

Transportation and wine and cheese will be provided. 

Tickets: $15 general public, $10 ICA members. 


October 26, 2:00 p.m. 
Gallery talk by Ron Rizzi — 


‘Perspectives on CURRENTS: The Work of Cliffton Peacock, 
Rosamond Wolff Purcell and Stephen Jay Gould.” 

Sunday afternoon gallery talks take place each week. Free with 
gallery admission. 


ICA programs are funded in part by the Massachusetts Council on the Arts and 
Humanities and the National Endowment for the Arts. 





The Institute 
of Contemporary Art 
955 Boylston Street, Boston 


266-5151 
MBTA Auditorium Station 































































Continued from page 37 
Free; call 253-2705. 


THURSDAY/30 

FILIGREE DEEP plays original and traditional 
music for dulcimer, synthesizer, and other 
instruments at 12:15 p.m. at Old South Meeting 
House, 310 Washington St., Boston. Tickets 75¢, 
children and the elderly 25¢; call 482-6439. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY FALL JAZZ FEST begins 
at 8 p.m. at the School for the Arts Concert Hall, 
855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3358. 


SATURDAY/1 
SUBTERREANEAN VIDEO plays electro- 
acoustic music with video at 8:30 p.m. at Boston 
Film/Video Foundation, 1126 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton. Tickets $5, to benefit BF/VF; call 396-7479. 
FLOR DE CANA AND DEAN STEVENS play new 
Latin music at 8 p.m. at Martin Luther King 
School, 100 Putnam Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $5 
in advance, $6 at the door; call 492-1515. 
NEPONSET CHORAL SOCIETY performs songs 
from old musicals at 7:30 p.m. at Temple Sinai, 
100 Ames St. Sharon. Tickets $10; call 
769-7640. 

BUAL IVES strums at 8 p.m. at Lowell Memorial 
Auditorium, 50 East Merrimack St., Lowell. 
Tickets $17, $14, and $11; call 458-4322. 


SUNDAY/2 
GAIL RUNDLETT plays folk music at 3 p.m. at 
Watertown Free Public Library, 123 Main St., 
Watertown. Free; call 924-5390. 
SOUNDS OF AFRICA performs at 4 p.m. at 
Museum of the National Center for Afro- 
American Artists, 300 Walnut Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $25, including champagne supper; call 
442-8014. 
SILLY WIZARD plays traditional and original 
music from Scotland at 3:30 and 7;30 p.m. at 
Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Sq., Somerville. 
Tickets $11.50 and $13.50 in advance, $13 and 
$15 at the door; call.625-1084. 
NE ENGLAND SCHOLASTIC BAND ASSN. 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, 50 high-school 
bands, run from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. at Boston 
University's Nickerson Field, off Comm. Ave., 


‘Boston. Free; call 353-3358, 








OETRY 
& PROSE 


SUNDAY/26 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ PLATFORM WORKSHOP, with 
readings of original plays and audience critiques, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. tonight and continues on 
Sun. nights at the Lotus Building, 55 Cambridge 
Parkway, Cambridge. Free; call 427-7450. 


MONDAY/27 
EDWARD HIRSCH reads from his work at 8:15 
p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Free, but contributions accepted. 
Call 547-6789. 


TUESDAY/28 
HORROR PROSE AND POETRY READING 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Community Church 
Building, 565 Boylston St., second fir., Boston. 
Free; call 742-1538. 
POETS GIAN LOMBARDO AND CATHERINE 
SASANOV read at 7:30 p.m. at Agassiz Com- 
munity Center, 20 Sacramento St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 492-6857. 


WEDNESDAY/29 
ILLUSTRATOR BARRY MOSER talks about 
illustrating The Wizard of Oz at 6 p.m. Book- 
signing immediately afterwards at the Harvard 
Bookstore Cafe, corner of Newbury and Exeter 
Sts., Boston. Free; call 536-0095. 


THURSDAY/30 
POET RUTH FELDMAN reads from To Whom it 
May Concern at 8 p.m. in the Cronkhite Graduate 
Center, 6 Ash St., Cambridge. Admission $2.50; 
call 547-4648. 
ALFIE KOHN talks about his book No Contest: 
The Case Against Competition at 7:30 p.m. at 
Central Square Branch Library, 45 Pearl St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 498-9081. 
DMITRI NABOKOV reads from his translation of 
Viadimir Nabokov's The Enchanter at 5:30 p.m. 
in the Poetry Room, Lamont Library. Free; call 
495-2454 / 





FRIDAY/31 
HALLOWEEN TALES FOR ADULTS, with 
Storytellers Jackson Gillman, Betty Lehrman, 
and Sharon Kennedy, plus musicians Mary Lea 
and Paul D. Lehrman, are told at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Puppet Showplace Theatre, 32 Station St., 
Brookline Village. Admission $5; call 566-2141. 
ROBERT D. HALE BOOK REVIEW SERIES 
begins with a review of newly released fiction and 
nonfiction books at 10:30 a.m. at New England 
Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. Tickets $25, 
includes four lectures. Call 536-5651, x34. 
STEPHEN KING’S THE BOOGEY MAN is 
recreated by actor Gale Garnett at 2:30 p.m. at 
the Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 
Boston. First 50 arrivals receive a free cassette. 
Free; call 536-5400. 


SUNDAY/2 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ PLATFORM WORKSHOP. See 
listing for Sun. the 26th. 





ALKS 


SATURDAY/25 
LUIGI! PIRANDELLO is the topic of a lecture and 
two of his one-act plays are performed at 7:30 
p.m. at Nonantum Branch Library, 144 Bridge 
St., Nonantum. Free; call 552-7145. 





* 


“ABORTION RIGHTS and the Fight for Women’s 
Liberation,” talk by Rena Cacoullos of the Young 
Socialist Alliance, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 107 
Brighton Ave., second fir., Aliston. Donation $2; 
call 787-0275. 

“GRASSROOTS DEMOCRACY IN 
NICARAGUA,” talk by Gary Ruchwarger, begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at Red Book Store, 92 Green St., 
Jamaica Plain. Donation $5; call 776-1320. 
NOAM CHOMSKY AND HOWARD ZINN speak 
after the 8 p.m. showing of The Last Empire: 
Intervention and Nuclear War in Paine Hall, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Donation $5; call 
354-3677. 


SUNDAY/26 
“IMPROVING THIRD-WORLD ECONOMIES: 
Dogmatism vs. Pragmatism,” talk by sociologist 
William McCord at 7 p.m. at Lamont Library, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Free; call 547-1497. 
“BULIDING A NEW LIFE IN EXILE,” talk by 
Guatelmalan refugee “Manuel Hernandez” at 11 
a.m. at community Church, 565 Boylston St., 
Boston. Free; call 266-67 10. 
“CAPITALISM, WOMEN’S OPPRESSION, AND 
THE FIGHT FOR SOCIALISM,” talk by Rena 
Cacoullos of the Young Socialist Alliance, begins 
at 11 a.m. at 107 Brighton Ave., second fir., 
Allston. Donation $1; call 787-0275. 
“MASTERPIECES YOU MAY HAVE MISSED: 
Hidden Treasures in the American Paintings 
Collection,” talk by curator Carol Troyen, begins 
at 3 p.m. at Remis Auditorium, Museum of Fine 
Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free, but 
tickets required. Call 267-9300, x445. 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AND EQUAL RIGHTS is 
the topic discussed by Morris B. Abrams and 
Nathaniel R. Jones at 8 p.m. at Alumni 
Auditorium, Northeastern University, 360 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Free; call 338-5350. 
ANA-MARIA RIZZUTO talks about “Experienc- 
ing God” at 7:30 p.m. at Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill. Admission $7.50, students and 
seniors $5; call 332-3856. 
CANDIDATE MICHAEL KANE talks about 
“Housing as a Basic Human Right: Current 
Struggles and Dilemmas” at 11 a.m. at Ethical 
Society of Boston, 44 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 739-9050. 


MONDAY/27 
NOVEMBER BALLOT QUESTIONS concerning 
abortion, public aid to private schools, and tax 
revunes are under.debate at 7:30 p.m. at 
Unitarian Universalist Church, Mass. Ave. and 
Pleasant St., Arlington. Free; call 641-2334. 
“WITH THE WHORES AND THE FLASHY MEN,” 
talk on black women writers by Mary Helen 
Washington of UMass/Boston at 6:30 p.m. at 
Dudley Branch Library, 65 Warren St., Roxbury. 
Free; call 442-6186. 
PHOTOGRAPHER LEN JENSHEL speaks at 7 
p.m. in Longwood Space 46, Mass. College of 
art, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 
232-1555. 
“USING THE IMAGINATION AS A MEANS 
TOWARD A MUSICAL END,” talk by pianist 
Luise Vosgerchian at 9:30 a.m. at First Parish, 35 
Church St., Watertown. Admission $3; call 
875-1361. 
“IN HASIDIM: THE ZEIDE OF SHPOLE,” talk by 
author Elie Weisel at 7 p.m. at Sherman Union 
Ballroom, 775 Gomm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
353-2224. 
“THE EX-SPOUSE RELATIONSHIP: How To 
Reduce Conflict and Strengthen the Remar- 
riage,” talk at 8 p.m. at Institute for Remarriage 
and Stepfamilies, 259 Wainut St., room 14, 
Newtonville. Free; call.964-6933. 
“SHAPES AND FLOWS IN LANDSCAPE 
ECOLOGY,” talk by Richard Forman of Harvard 
University at noon at Boston University, 2 
Cummington St., room 101, Boston. Free; bring 
lunch; call 353-2462. 
“THE PRUDENTIAL CENTER REVISITED,” slide 
lecture by members of TSA/HOK Assoc. 
Architects at 6 p.m. at Gund Hall, 48 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-4315. 


TUESDAY/28 
“ECONOMIC THEORY: The Rhetoric and the 
Reality,” talk by economist John Kenneth Gal- 
braith at 8 p.m. at the Kennedy School, 79 JFK 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-1380. 
“WHAT DOES MASSACHUSETTS DO TO HELP 
DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN BE 
ALL THEY CAN BE?”, discussion led by B.J. 
Wood of the Mass. Commission for the Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing at 7:30 p.m. at Newton North 
High School, 360 Lowell Ave., Newton. admission 
$2; call 237-2809. 
“MICHAELANGELO’S TECHNIQUE AND 
WORKING METHODS IN THE SISTINE 
CHAPEL,” talk by curator Fabrizio Mancinelli at 8 
p.m. at the Sackler Museum, 485 Broadway, 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-2397. 
“IS BOSTON A CENTER FOR THE VISUAL 
ARTS?” wonders Cynthia Close of the Art 
Institute of Boston at 3 p.m: at West End Branch 
Library, 151 Cambridge St., Boston. Free; call 
523-3957. 
“NO-LOAD MUTUAL FUNDS AND FEE-ONLY 
FINANCIAL PLANNING,” talk by financial con- 
sultant George Kinder at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $1.50; call 547-6789. 
“CONSUMER RIGHTS — Do You Know Yours?” 
asks someone from the Boston Bar Assn. at 7 
p.m. at the College Pub, Pine Manor College, 400 
Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Free. 
“US FOREIGN POLICY AND ALTERNATIVE 
PERSPECTIVES,” talk at 7 p.m. at the Paulist 
Center, 5 Park St., Boston. Tickets $5; call 
227-0730, ext. 670. 
“BOSTON HARBOR/MASSACHUSETTS BAY 
POLLLUTION,” panel discussion at 5 p.m. at the 
Kennedy Library, Columbia Pt., Dorchester. 
Free; call 929-4571. 
“THE HEALING EFFECTS OF MEDITATION,” 
talk by psychotherapist James Giardella-Grant at 
7 p.m. at Youville Hospital, 1575 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-4344. 
“THE JEWISH HOLIDAY CYCLE,” talk by Rabbi 
Joshua Elkin at 8 p.m. at Boston’s Jewish Young 
Adult Center, 1120 Beacon St., suite 1G, 
Brookline. Admission $3; call 566-5946. 
BARBARA WALTERS talks about working- 
women issues at 6:30 p.m. at Jordan Marsh, 2nd 
fir., Downtown Crossing, Boston. Admission $15; 
reservations required; call 800-328-1212. 
LISA SLIWA, Guardian Angel national director, 
talks about self-defense at 8 p.m. at Boston 
College Robsham Theatre, Chestnut Hill. Tickets 
$3; call 552-3739. 


WEDNESDAY/29 
“TV SPONSORSHIP: corporate Interest or Pub- 
lic Interest?” talk by Peggy Charren of Action for 
Children’s Televsion at First Parish, 3 Church St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-9644. 
“EATING RIGHT DURING PREGNANCY, ” talk 
at 7 p.m. at Complete Body, 75 Newbury St., 
Boston. Admission $10; call 266-1016. 
EMMANUEL PELAEZ, ambassador of the Philip- 
pines to the United States, talks about ‘Key 
Positions’’-at 7:15 p.m., with reception at 6:16 
p.m., at the Country Club, 191 Clyde St., 
Brookline. Admission $15; call 482-1740. 
“BACK IN SHAPE,” talk at 6:30 p.m. at Faulkner 
Hospital, Allandale at Centre St., Boston. Ad- 
mission $15; call 522-5800, ext. 1271. 
“CITIZENSHIP AND EQUAL WORK: Women and 
the New Professions, 1917-1925,” talk by 
Bunting Fellow Sharon hartman STrom at 4 p.m. 
at Agassiz House, Radcliffe Yard, 10 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-8212. 
FOLKLORIST ARTHUR GRIBBEN talks about 
the ancient Irish story ‘‘Tain Bo Cuaiinge” at 4 
p.m. at Chamberlayne Jr. College library, 240 
Newbury St., Boston. Free; call 536-4500, ext. 
37. ‘ 
“SEARCH FOR CIVILITY,” talk by architect 
Bruce Graham at 6 p.m. at Gund Hall, 48 Quincy 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-9340. 


THURSDAY/30 
GERALDINE FERRARO talks about working- 
women issues at 6:30 p.m. at Jordan Marsh, 2nd 
fir., Downtown Crossing, Boston. Admission $15; 
reservations required; call 800-328-1212. 
“SACRED POWER: Ritual Politics and 
Evangelization in Early Colonial Yucatan,” talk by 
historian Nancy Farris at 5 p.m. at Boylston Hall, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Free; call 495-3366. 
“NATURAL HISTORY: Trivial Pursuit or Sci- 
ence,” talk by Thomas Eisner at 8 p.m. at Tufts 
University, Barnum 008, Medford. Free; call 
481-3190. 
“THOMAS COLE AND THE PROBLEM OF A 
‘HIGHER’ TASTE,” talk by art historian Alan 
Wallach at 6:30 p.m. at Boston University Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, 725 Comm. Ave., room 313, 
Boston. Free; call 929-7940. 
“THE HUNGARIAN WORKERS’ UPRISING OF 
1956,” talk by Kevin Murphy of the International 
Socialist organization at 7:30 p.m. at Sherman 
Union, 755 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
445-6598. : 
“SPAIN IN THE MIDDLE AGES — ARABS AND 
JEWS,” talk by Kay E.Stein at 10 a.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $1.50, 75¢ for those over 65; call 
547-6789. 
“PUTTING ONE FOOT IN FRONT OF THE 
OTHER: Enjoying Life as It Comes,” talk by 
author Erma Fisk at 2 p.m. at Boston Public 
Library, Rabb Lecture Hall, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Free; call 536-5400. 
“WITCHES OF TODAY,” talk by Helen A. Berger 
of Boston University at 7:30 p.m. at Brighton 
Branch Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. 
Free; call 782-6032. 
CURATOR SUSAN STOOPS speaks at 7 p.m. in 
the Rose Art Museum, Brandeis University 
Waitham. Free; call 736-3434. 
“MIES AND THE FIGURATIVE anfs,” talk by 
Franze Schulze of Lake Forest College at 7 p.m 
at MIT Museum, 265 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 253-4444. 
“HOW MUCH LONGER UNTIL | FEEL JEWISH?” 
discussion hosted by Jews by Choice at 7:30 p.m. 
at Temple Israel, Longwood Ave. and Plymouth 
St., Boston. Free; call 566-3960. 


FRIDAY/31 
CHOREOGRAPHER ANNA SOKLOW talks about 
her life and shows a video at 4:30 p.m. at Agassiz 
House, Radcliffe Yard, Garden and Mason Sts., 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-8676. 

CELLIST LAURENCE LESSER talks about 
works by Schumann, Schoenberg, and Debussy 
at noon at New England Conservatory, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Admission $7, lecture 
and lunch $12; call 262-1120, ext. 8656. 

“THE CAUSES OF ANGUISH: a New Approach 
to an Old Problem,” talk at 7 p.m. at New 
Acropolis, 375 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
247-7566. 


SATURDAY/1 

ASTON MAGNA FOUNDATION lectures include 
“Venice at the Crossroads, 1575-1650," by 
Raymond Erickson of Aston Magna Academy, at 
10:30 a.m.; “Music and the imagery of Venice,” 
by art historian David Rosand, at 11:30 a.m.; 
“Music from Monteverdi's Venice,” by members 
of Aston Magna Academy, at 1:30 p.m.; “Vene- 
tian Imerial Architecture: Classic or Baroque?” 
by curator Douglas Lewis, at 2:30 p.m.; and 
“Orontea. an Operatic Hit in Seventeenth- 
Century Venite,” by j William 
Holmes, at 3:45 p.m. All at Remis Auditorium, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Admission $40 (ticket price includes 
Sun. lecture); call 267-9300, ext. 306. 


SUNDAY/2 

“THE LADY AND THE AXE,” talk by Florence 
Wolsky of the dep’t. of classical art at 2 p.m. in 
the Riley Seminar Room, Museum of Fine Arts, 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; tickets 
required; call 267-9300. 
“THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THE FEARLESS,” 
talk by politician Mel King at 11 am. at 
Community Church, Morse Auditorium, 602 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 2667-67 10. 
“THE GOLDEN AGE OF VENTIAN GLASS,” talk 
by glassblower William Gudenrath at 1 p.m. at 
Rabb Lecture Hall, Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $10; call 
267-9300, ext. 306. 
LUIGI PIRANDELLO is the topic of a lecture and 
one of his one-act plays are performed at 7:30 
p.m. at Nonantum Branch Library, 144 Bridge 
St., Nonantum. Free; call 552-7145. 
SANDINISTA ESTELA ROCHA talks about the 
Nicaraguan literacy campaign at 7 p.m. at Boston 
Institute for Social Therapy and Research, 715 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Donation $10, stu- 
dents and low-income people $5; call 524-77 10. 
“ISSUES OF SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE,” talk by lawyer Jason Fischer at 11 a.m. 
at Ethical Society, 44 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 739-9050. 
“YIDDISH HUMOR IN AMERICA,” talk by Dr. 
Waldoks, author of The Big Book of 

at 2 p.m. at Temple Ohabei 
. Brookline. Free; call 566-5935. 
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Off the record 


compiled by Jimmy Guterman 





THIS WEEK 


%* Xk Boston, THIRD STAGE (MCA). Bos- 
ton Brahma Tom Schoiz’s third outing is his 
finest foray into album-making per se: every 
fillip and whoosh here rolis right into the next 
without waste, and with “Amanda” and 
“Cool the Engines," guitarist / auteur Schoiz 
delivers a hard-pop plea and a steamrolier 
rave-up that even skeptics might ap- 
preciate. But Boston is a monstrously 
conservative enterprise, and not just be- 
cause you will hear no traces of pop made 
after the early '70s in it. Even if you grant 
that he has to work with Scholz’s mundane 
songwriting, singer Brad Delp is made 
marginally likable only by his humility. ““Cool 
the Engines” is a kind of victory for Scholz: 
his solo outstrips Current work by his idols 
(Jimmy Page especially) in scaling arpeg- 
gios and wallowing in the lower register. 
Still, lean as it is, his rampage in the middie 
of the song only indicates he remembers 
how to put the Lego set of arena riffs 
together better than most of the competi- 
tion. 

*& & JOHN EDDIE (Columbia). Although a 
couple of E Streeters are on hand for this 
young New Jersey singer's debut, they just 
add extra whomp to beefy tracks like “‘Cool 
Walk" and ‘Waste Me.’’ Too many of the 
numbers sound pumped-up. instead of 
explosive; the raving exuberance is ham- 
meting into the outside of the numbers 
instead of welling up from within. Eddie's 
timbre and phrasing suggest Elvis Presley 
as often as Springsteen, but he does echo 
Springsteen at times and these songs 
invariably evoke his fellow Garden Stater 
more than they do the performers he 
sounds like. A more serious problem is that 
Eddie is singing in a time warp and doesn’t 
acknowledge it. The flashbacks just keep 
coming: the ‘Dream House” tost when his 
girl bolted; the tart who's a “Pretty Little 
Rebel’’; the two-timer who had to “Hide 
Out’’; the "50s fear of going all the way in 
“Please Jodi.’ 

* & & & Jason and the Scorchers, STILL 
STANDING (EMI America). Country-punk 
grows older and wiser. The references have 
changed: ‘‘Golden Ball and Chain” sounds 
more like “Honky Tonk Women" than 
anything by X or Roy Acuff. Guitarist 
Warner Hodges’s clear leads atop rail- 
straight acoustic rhythms reflect a careful 
study of the finest British Invasion guitarists; 
the album’s lone remake is a spacious 
version of the Stones’ ‘19th Nervous 
Breakdown."’ With Tom Werman at the 
heim, this isn't another example of the 
successful pop producer coming in and 
sanding a raw band until its sound is so 
smooth tat the verve slides off. Werman 
recognizes the band’s trump cards — 
Hodges’s guitar and Jason Ringenberg's 
songwriting — and places the song and the 
player out front in complementary leads 
that duel with the same shared purpose. 
Ringenberg's new songs are his least 
affected: he’s writing more about people's 
lives and less about abstracted romance 
and heroism. And though “‘Good Things 
Come to Those Who Wait’’ is built around a 
cliché, it sketches the details of both its dark 
setting and its determined narrator with 
care. 

*k%*Rick Nelson, -MEMPHIS 
SESSIONS (Epic). These sessions were 
originally done a decade ago as Nelson's 
last project for CBS and never completed. 
The tacked-on new guitars and rhythm 
tracks are neither hell-bent nor perfunctory, 
showing an agreeable, ductile way with 
blues-rock, country ballads, and pop per- 
colators. But Nelson's concern for precision 
sinks songs like John Fogerty’s ‘‘Aimost 
Saturday Night” — he'd rather you ap- 
preciate the pristine flow of images than feel 
what they mean to him. What works is an 
extended reverie on the roughhewn chivalry 
of young romance: Bobby Womack’s “‘it's 
All Over Now,” Bobby Darin’s “Dream 
Lover,"’ Tim Krekel’s “Send Me Somebody 
To Love,"’ and Buddy Holly’s “Rave On" 
and “True Love Ways.” This fast is the 
record’s highlight, done with just Nelson's 
voice, acoustic guitar, and a wispy back- 
ground chorus. it peels away the slight 
veneer of corn on the original and burrows 
down to the assured ‘out faintly defiant 
dignity of young lovers still able to shelter 
themselves from a tumultuous, corrupt 
world. Supplementary but worthy. 

kkk kXTHE COMPLETE BUD POWELL 
BLUE NOTE RECORDINGS (1949-1958) 
(Mosaic). This five-record boxed set il- 
luminates both the genius and the suffering 
of pre-expatriate Powell. All this material 
has appeared before and most of it is 
currently in print, but Powell's work for Biue 
Note had appeared in particularly dis- 
heveled form and cried out for sequential 
programming. Blue Note owner Alfred Lion 
brought Powell into the recording studio six 
times, which Mosaic arrays like acts in a 
Gree tragedy. Bassist Curley Russell and 
drummer Max Roach, frequent col- 
laborators of Powell's, are present on the 
early “Night in Tunisia” and Powell's “Un 
Poco Loco” and “Parisian Thoroughfare." 
Roach is especially felicitous, his work on 
the succeeding takes of “‘Loco’’ a study in 
instant responsiveness; but Powell again 
overwhelms with demonic ideas that begin 
to reflect the scars of his experience. An 
especially harrowing period followed, involv- 
ing a narcotics bust and 17 consecutive 
months in an institution. Powell formed a 
fairly permanent trio upon his return, with 
bassist George Duvivier and drummer Art 
Taylor, and the band began playing 
Birdland and recording for various labels. 
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arrest,"’ with Lion encouraging him to keep 
writing — the stunning baroque fantasy 
“Glass Enclosure’ was titled by Powell in 
reference to his apartment prison. 


* *& kWoodentops, GIANT (Columbia). - 


Singer/songwriter/rhythm guitarist Rolo 
McGinty rolls through sorrows and joys as 
they come in “Get It On’’: “It's about time 
we were happy/it's about time we should 
cry/Get up, fall down, mess around!"’ The 
group’s name comes from a kids’ TV 
program, which is apt, since McGinty is like 
a child on a perpetual Saturday morning. 
First-time listeners may be thrown by the 
vocals: wailed, whispered, and sighed, and 
fake-soulful in that annoying British fashion, 
they're too pretty for the Woodentops, and 
they trivialize the group’s optimism. Too 
bad, because the songs themselves are 
almost beyond reproach, though McGinty 
has a habit of writing songs that blossom 
dramatically just before ending, ‘‘Good 
Thing’ changes key during a repeated ‘‘na 
na’’ chorus, Simon Mawby’s guitar begins 
to scream, and the song takes flight — then 
disappears. And the noodling trumpet solo 
in “Give It Time" comes into its own only 
after a modulation, while McGinty pseudo- 
scats and we fade to silence. 


PREVIOUS 


** * Arrow, SHOWING OFF (B’s). Of 
soca’s major performers, Arrow is one who 
has had an intense (albeit brief) impact on 
American dance floors, a result of the 1984 
hit ‘Hot, Hot, Hot.”" He’s been criticized by 
more civic-minded soca fans for the lack of 
social commentary in his records, but 
increasingly Arrow realizes that sex sells, 
and he has a flair for it. His recent Showing 
Off has songs. that rival ‘30s hokum 
numbers for outrageous lewd subtexts: 
“Poonsky,” “When You Big,"’ and “Find 
Yuh Own Ting” are littered with anatomical 
metaphors and innuendo, all. strengthened 
by Leston Paul, whose bubbly keyboards, 
full bass chording, and smartly programmed 
drum tracks divert attention when bad taste 
dives into banality. Often raunchy but often 
riotous dance music as well. 
*k%:Rodney Crowell, STREET 
LANGUAGE (Columbia). Rodney Crowell 
wants to be a rock-and-roll star and still be 
accepted by the Nashville establishment. 
Produced by Crowell and Booker T. Jones, 
the album is prodded by a hard-rock 
bumptiousness even in its more reflective 
moments. Both “Let Freedom Ring” and 
the jailbreaking “Ballad of Fast Eddie,"’ the 
scrappy pair of rockers that start off Street 
Language, are shaped around guitars and 
horn sections recorded to bite like over- 
amped guitars, with Crowell's clear, un- 
Studied singing pushed to the fore. His 
supple voice can also rev down to more 
deliberate. tempos, especially on John 
Hiatt’s “She Loves the Jerk’’ (pride and 
jealousy duke it out) and his own con- 
fessional ‘Past like a Mask,"’ a harrowing 
ballad that closes the album like the last 
stop on a train ride to hell. Still, the forced 
oomph of the album suggests Crowell 
decided that the only way to get heard was 
by splitting his idea of urban rock off from 
his savvy with country and sending the latter 
out to pasture. 

**kxkBurt Seager Quintet, TIME TO 
BURN (Antilles). These Boston-based 
journeymen (altoist Jimmy Mosher, drum- 
mer Joe Hunt, trumpeter Tim Hagans, 
bassist Dan Greenspan; and pianist Sea- 
ger) mesh with relaxed familiarity, and 
Seager's variation of themes and tempos 
within each tune prevents this quintet from 
sinking in rote-solo muck. Besides the 
opening flag-waver, “‘s’up,” there are some 
modal neo-Jazz blues (“Dry 
Cleaning’’ and “Blues for Suz”’) , a medium- 
tempo hard-bopper (“Funk Hunt’’), and a 
lilting waltz (“Biuesanne’'). Seagar keeps 
Mosher and Hagans trading breaks, and the 
payoff is ensemble conversation instead of 


solo monologues. 

*kkk'%Paul Simon, GRACELAND 
(Warner). Paul Simon hasn't merely gone 
culture-tripping in South Africa; he's fallen 
across the continent's one idiom that has 
enough connections to the US to allow 
some melding to have a sporting chance of 
working. Simon used his South African (or, 
more properly, Azanian) material two ways. 
On “Gumboots” — the cut that first turned 
him into an Azanian music enthusiast — he 
overdubs himself, along with some sax. 
Other tracks are freshly recorded, often with 
the collaboration of Azanian musicians. And 
the mix works. Simon avoids the biggest 
pitfall by not playing the outsider trying to 
be part of a particular musical scene, 
whether he patronizes the locais musically 
by “expanding” a style he’s inevitably got 
only a superficial understanding of or else 
treats them overrespectfully. Much of the 
time the South African musicians act as 
classic sidemen: they contribute a sound 
texture to a whole effect. And just as 
important, Graceland is fundamentally a 
Paul Simon record, not Paul-Simon-with- 
friends. Moreover, the rhythmic intertwining 
is unmistakably Azanian, but the vocals of 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo, for example, 
suggest classic biack-quartet church sing- 
ing. Simon's one stubborn fault as a 
songwriter is his tendency to sacrifice clarity 
(or even logic) for the sake of a clever (or 
sometimes merely glib) line. 

* kk kThe Mighty Sparrow, KING OF 
THE WORLD (B's). 
*& k kt: The Mighty , A TOUCH 
OF CLASS (B's). The prolific (on speciai- 
ized labels) Mighty Sparrow won his first 
Calypso King pete in 1956, and he's 
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unchallenged world-class celebrity. Spar- 
row has melded ‘50s pop and R&B, 
gospel, pan (steel drum), highlife, juju, 
soul, rock, and Afro-Latin accents into his 
work. Sparrow's most recent LPs show how 
soca keeps absorbing and stretching Afro- 
American and Afro-Latin devices and tex- 
tures. On King’s red-hot “Soca Man,” 
Sparrow warbles enthusiastically while the 
horn section plays rippling unison lines, 
congas rebound against a standard-funk 
bass line, and two electric guitars add 
distorted fills in the intervals. Still, Sparrow's 
fame rests not on his hypnotic dance tunes 
but on his being one of the field's most lucid 
and biting political composers. An examina- 
tion of the invasion of his home country, 
“Grenada,"’ is included on King, and Class 
offers a strong antidrug number in ‘Coke Is 
Not It," a furious antiapartheid tune in 
“Invade South Africa,”’ and an illumination 
of the confusion and anxiety surrounding 
deadly disease in ‘Ah Fraid de AIDS.” 
***'til tuesday, WELCOME HOME 
(Epic). It sounds tike Aimee Mann's well- 
publicized romantic bliss has been good for 
her professionally. There's a relaxed at- 
titude to most of the songs, a feeling that 
the hard times of the moment are transient. 
“Will She Just Fall Down”’ is the friendliest 
song 'til tuesday have recorded; the tale 
places Mann in the unfamiliar role of 
protector. The band's staccato backing 
permits her to provide the solace she spent 
most of Voices Carry yearning for. The 
disinclination of ‘til tuesday to get more 
physical than a steady sway certainly limits 
their tempos, but producer Rhett Davies 
advances the songs at as brisk a pace as 
they can take; an undertow of inevitabie’ 
rhythm keeps the reflective cuts from 
dragging. 

Davies takes the tools of digital recording 
and uses them on all the instruments — 
including Mann's voice. Otherwise, she 
couldn't deliver full-throated vocals this 
consistently, but her reedy voice is ready- 
made for such synthetic thickening. 
Davies's settings swirl around the songs: the 
click tracks, samples, and heavily treated 
guitars are parts of the arrangements, not 
postproduction. The acoustic-guitar-driven 
is Mann's 
most succinct writing and the band’s most 
savvy, low-key performance. No grand 
statements about fractured relationships, 
just a tale of an inspirational night of driving 
and exploring. 

***kVarious Performers, SID AND 
NANCY (MCA). This is a sturdy, punky- 
but-not-punk soundtrack to Alex Cox's 
shattering, unequivocating, obituary for the 
idea of glamorous self-destruction. The 
John Cale and Circle Jerks tracks serve as 
moody filler, but the two Pogues contribu- 
tions (one sung by Mrs. MacManus) are as 
pretty as this rather scruffy bunch are going 
to get, the incidentals by Pray For Rain 
show appropriate brooding, and ex-Pistol 
Steve Jones sounds aptly brazen and 
pissed-off. The unquestioned four-star cut is 
Joe Strummer's brutal ‘Love Kills’’ (which 
plays over the closing credits) , a scarifying 
reimagining of Chuck Berry's “The 
Promised Land’’ in which every step of the 
journey increases the tragedy. Personal to 
Mick Jones: is that you on guitar? 

* ‘Rosie Vela, ZAZU (A&M). Sing- 
er/songwriter Vela and her Steely (Dan) 
collaborators — Gary Katz, Walter Becker, 
and Donald Fagen — consistently pull off 
clever notions that put dreams into sharp 
focus on every jazzy, sinuous track. Vela 
saved up the money for this project from her 
job as a model, but the record avoids the 
posing fluff that has plagued solo LPs from 
other statuesque neophyte singers (like 
E.G. Daily and Robie) . She and Becker and 
Fagen mark ‘The way that you want me”’ in 
“Fool's Paradise"’ as a hook the first time it 
shows up by pljucking the melody out of the 
air around it; the second time it appears, 
guitarist Michael Benn dances rings around 
it. On “‘interiude,”’ Vela throws a boomer- 
ang of verses, and Fagen interknits their 
trajectories with an odd, assured keyboard 
glow. The second side — with the uptempo 
glide of “‘Sunday’’. (which offers Vela's 
sexiest subtleties) , the bounce of ‘Second 
Emotion,” and the sensational ‘Taxi’ — is 
a nonstop thrill. 





CLASSICS 


* kk kThe Youngbloods, ELEPHANT 
MOUNTAIN (RCA, 1969). This California- 
identified band was trom Boston, and that 
geographical distance facilitated a healthy 
wariness Of the smug acid-rock zeitgeist. 
The Youngbloods’ music slipped into the 
then-unavoidable rubric of psychedelic, but 
they were more interested in folk, jazz, 
R & B, and country than any “‘mind-expand- 
ing’’ subgenre. Led by ex- (and future-) 
folkie Jesse Colin Young, the band's first 
two albums were pleasant nonstarters, but 
on Elephant Mountain the group (pared 
down, by a mid-recording defection, to a 
trio: multiinstrumentalists Young, Lowell 
“Banana”. Levinger, and drummer Joe 
Bauer) hit its, er, peak. Produced by Charlie 
Daniels, the record is drenched in calm 
(especially the instrumentals), a quiet 
contentment so pervasive that the few times 
an angry guitar ‘or organ line fights into the 
mix, it's a jolt. At the center is Young's 
quavery tenor. Young sings mostly love 
songs and introduces enough hesitation in 
every syllable to signify that deep in this 
quiescence there's a war going on. Which, 
of course, there is: for Young, the personal 
and the political are entwined in a particular- 
ly casual way for the period. (Elephant 
Mountain is long out-of-print. Good luck 
finding it. There are two compilations worth 
seeking out, Best of the Youngbloods and 
This is the Youngbloods, both on ACA 
Avoid Jesse Colin Young's solo albums as if 
they carried infectious diseases, but pay 
him homage for releasing two fine albums 
by Michael Hurley on the Youngblood 
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Contemporary Performance Art and 
Bugaku, Japanese Court Dance 


Classes with Arawana Hayashi 


Please call 868-3703 for 
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and much more! 
Call today! 
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Play by play 


compiled by Skip Ascheim 


A... MY NAME IS ALICE. The hit Off 
Broadway musical revue, comprising 22 
vignettes about contemporary life, con- 
ceived and compiled by Joan Micklin Silver 
and Julianne Boyd and written by more than 
a score of composers, writers, and lyricists. 
At the Next Move Theatre, 1 Boylston 
Place, Boston (423-5572), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday (October 26 
only) and Tuesday through Friday (except 
Wednesday, press night, at 7:30), at 6 and 
9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. 
on Sunday (November 2 only). Tix $15-to 
$26.50. 

BEFORE AND AFTER SCIENCE. Subtitled 
“Lessons in Physics and Metaphysics,”’ this 
new-music theater piece by com- 
poser/designer Mario-Erik Paoli “‘in- 
vestigates the nature of knowledge in a 
montage of images, dreams, and illusions 
combined with a subtheme of male/female 
politics." At Mobius, 354 Congress Street, 
Boston (542-7416), October 29 through 
November 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednes- 
day through Saturday. Tix $5. 

BILLY BISHOP GOES TO WAR. One-actor 
musical saga, written and composed by 
John Gray in collaboration with Eric 
Peterson, of the exploits of the World War | 
Canadian flying ace who shot down 72 
German planes in little more than a year. 
Features Peter Edmund Haydu in the title 
role. At the Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord 
Park Drive, Norwell (871-2400), through 
November 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $13 to $16. 

BORN IN THE R.S.A. Barney Simon's 
drama, recently performed at Lincoin 
Center, treats of life in South Africa from the 
University of Johannesburg campus to the 
streets of Soweto. Presented by the Market 
Theatre Company of South, Africa at the 
Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia Road, 
Dorchester (282-8000), through October 
25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 
$10, $8 for students and seniors. 
BULLPEN. Steve Kluger’s engaging if 
generic baseball comedy is set in that puke- 
green Sartresque lean-to known as the 
Fenway Park bullpen. But it has more to do 
with pink slips than with Red Sox, what with 
its dramatis personae waiting for a farm- 
team “‘phenom”’ to arrive and give one or 
another of them his walking papers. Like the 
hopefuls in A Chorus Line, but wearing 
double knits instead of Danskins, these 
guys (five relief pitchers and a gimp 
catcher) rail and bicker and confess before 
realizing in the end that what counts is 
whether you win or lose — as a human 
being — and not how long you play the 
game. Under Larry Biamire’s muscular 
direction, Bullpen (now with an “ail Bos- 
ton"’ cast) is pretty winning, especially its 
oddball trivia and jock itch scratched with 
Mametesque badinage. Only when Kluger 
tries to hit one of those big old themes over 
the Green Monster of life does his comedy 
threaten to strike out. At the Hasty Pudding 
Theatre, 12 Holyoke Street, Cambridge 
(547-3600) , through October 26. Curtain is 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $14 to $17. (Bullpen will 
reopen later this fall downtown.) 

COLE. Five actors bring the Cole Porter era 
to life in this revue devised by Benny Green 
and Alan Strachan. At Theatre by the Sea, 
125 Bow Street, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire (603-431-6660), through November 
1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday, at 4 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13.50 to 
$19.50. 

A DAY IN THE DEATH OF JOE EGG. Peter 
Nichols's compelling play, about a couple 
whose marriage is threatened by the strain 
of caring for a brain-damaged child, is the 
first production of the newly formed Stage 
Company of Boston. At the Paramount 
Penthouse, 58-62 Berkeley Street, Boston 
(387-4474) , October 30 through Novem- 
ber 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday. Tix $8. 

DIAL M FOR MURDER. Frederick Knott's 
mystery thriller about a man plotting to kill 
his wife. Presented by the MIT Community 
Piayers at Kresge Little Theater, MIT, 
Cambridge (253-2530), through October 
25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $6, 
$5 for seniors and MIT students 

THE DINING ROOM. A.R. Gurney’s satire 
on the decline of the American WASP, 
directed by Laurie Zallen. Presented by the 
New Repertory Theatre at the Newton Arts 
Center, 61 Washington Park, Newton 
(332-1646), through November 16. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 8 p.m. on Sunday 
(November 2 only) , with matinees at 5 p.m 
on Saturday (November 1 only) and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8 to $10, $2 discount 
for students and seniors. 

EDMOND. David Mamet's dark and highly 
regarded play about a modern-day Every- 
man who seeks adventure and meaning in a 
world of urban decadence. Lacking the 
sustained character conflict of American 
Buffalo and Glengarry Glen Ross, Edmond 
(which premiered in 1982) is not major 
Mamet. Even so, this bleak morality play in 
23 compact scenes uncoils with a whiplike 
sting, and the Alley production cuts deep, if 
not all the way to the quick. The episodic 
structure inevitably recalis Brecht and 
particularly Georg BUchner'’s Woyzeck — 
allusions the* lend Edmond a_ formal 
architecture inhospitable to empathy. Direc- 
tor Paul Dervis has other ideas, though, 
most of which serve to disguise the play's 
dramatic lineage — by padding the skeletal 
script with extra characters and im- 
provisatory chatter and by tainting Mamet's 


motivational clues. Notwithstanding such 
flaws and some overacting, this Edmond is 
well worth seeing. At the Alley Theatre, 
1253 Cambridge Street, Cambridge 
(491-8166) , through October 25. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10 to $12, $2 
discount for students and seniors, half-price 
student rush. 
FIDDLER ON THE ROOF. Tevye, on tour, 
stays poor. Presented by the American 
Musical Theater. at the Plymouth Theatre, 
261 Main Street, Worcester (755-9139), 
October 25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $12 to $18. 
FITS AND STARTS. Two traveling per- 
formers “‘come together in celebration of 
the fool’ in this original clown show by 
Sophie Parker and Steve Seidel. Presented 
by Watermelon Studio at the New Ehriich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(482-6316) , through October 25. Curtain is 
at 10:30 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $5. Also at 
the Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 41 
Second Street, Cambridge (577-1400), 
November 1. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $7. 
THE FLAMES. This new musical comedy 
about a rekindled singing sister act called 
the Flames — two of whom are overweight 
and over-the-hill has-beens going at each 
other hammer and tongues and the other of 
whom is a drag queen by the unlikely name 
of Misty Morning — is camp with hopes 
higher than its octane. The book, by Jeff 
Black and John Michael Barrett, is both 
preposterous and stereotypical, and the 
songs, by Barrett and Cheryl Hoenemeyer, 
are less torchers than flickering Bic-ers. 
Presented by Triangle Theater Company at 
Paramount Penthouse Theater, 58 Berkeley 
Street, Boston (353-0434) , through Octo- 
ber 25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 
$10. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1986. A revised, 
updated, and sharpened version of the 
long-running satirical revue. impresario 
Gerard Alessandrini, who created For- 
bidden Broadway in New York five years 
ago, has done an admirable job of keeping 
the show’s fire bright; roughly half the 1986 
edition is new,.and most of the added 
material — spoofs of Zorba, Camelot, 
Singin’ in the Rain, Tango Argentino, and 
Big River — is as bitchily fierce and funny as 
the now-warhorse takeoffs of hits and stars 
past. Like the Broadway it ridicules, 
Alessandrini’s revue is at its best when it's 
“singing the standards you know so well’’; 
the few original numbers are tepid ditties. 
But the show, however spirited and glossy, 
inspires a few shudders along with its 
guffaws: too often it seems to be beating a 
dead theater. At the Terrace Room, Boston 
Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, 
Boston (357-8384) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 
10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15 to $19. 
THE FUTURE BUILT IN. Premiere of 
Kenyon Brown's play. Presented by the 
Boston Playwrights’ Lab at Palfrey's Off 
Boston Theatre, 119 Palfrey Street, Water- 
town (254-6684), through November 1. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $8. 
GENTLY, LEAVE THE NIGHT. Original 
play by John Sinner. At Denworth Union, 
Bradford College, Bradford (372-7161, 
extension 306), through October 25. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Free. 
GUILTY CHILDREN. Improvisational com- 
edy. At Cantares, 13 Springfield Street, 
Cambridge (576-1917), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at 8:00 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $6, $4 
for students. Also at Play It Again Sam's, 
1314. Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
(232-4546) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 9 
p.m. on Wednesday. Tix $5. 
A HAPPY FELLOW. Celebrated clown 
Ronlin Foreman, ‘‘a classic mime who 
turned to shameless verbosity~and foolish 
abandon flings himself through a 
universe strewn with doughnuts, chicken 
feathers, and laughter."’ At the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(482-6316) , through October 26. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday, with a 2 
p.m. matinee on Sunday and a special 
children’s show at 2 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 
$10 to $15, $3 to $6 for the children’s show. 
(See review in this issue.) 
JUMP CAMP. Return engagement, with the 
original cast, of Larry Blamire’s wacky 
comedy of menace, one of last season's 
delights. A young psychiatrist and her 
literary agent track down a famous therapist 
in a remote desert outpost, where the 
eccentric researcher has established an 
experimental community of assorted 
loonies. The play is a tapestry of mirth in 
which colorfully warped language supports 
the bizarrest woofs of a superbly madcap 
ensemble. At Nucleo Eclettico, 216 
Hanover Street. Boston (367-8056), 
beginning October 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
Thursday through Saturday and at 2 and 7 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 (half price for the 
first 20 people to arrive on October 31 
wearing paper bags on their heads) . 
THE LICENSE and THE EXIT. Two 
Pirandello one-acts, performed as part of a 
three-day festival honoring the innovative 
Italian playwright. Presented by the 
Pirandelio Lyceum at the Nonantum Branch 
of the Newton Free Library, Bridge and 
Watertown Streets, Newton (552-7163), 
October 25. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 
Saturday. Free. 
LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS. Slay-it-with- 
flowers is the theme of this small-scale, 
deliberately seedy musical by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Menken, based on Roger 
Corman’s 1960 schlock horror film about a 
people-eating plant and the nerd who 
nurtures it. Audrey ll, the muppet vegetable 
who is the Show's centerpiece, looks lik¢ an 


,anegance . and petulant, 


avocado but grows like a weed, and sings 
like Meat Loaf but thrives on Homo sapiens 
tartare. Before her photosynthetic on- 
slaught all other characters pale — and 
florist’s assistant Seymour Krelboin pales 
most, since he’s feeding the plant his own 
blood. But if Audrey li has her tongue in the 
plasma, the musical has its tongue in its 
cheek, and it tells the carnivorous creeper's 
tale with lots of bop-she-bop and parody 
sharp enough to slit a wrist. At the Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, Boston 
(426-6912), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 6 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17.50 to $25.50. 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER. John Osborne's 
angry-young-man classic, now turned 30. 
At the Charlestown Working Theatre, 442 
Bunker Hill Street, Charlestown 
(242-3534), through November 22. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday 
and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12, $9 for 
students and seniors. 
MEN IN MOTION. Displaying no more flesh 
than the naked-seeking eye can see oA an 
American beach, well-built and wholesome- 
looking male dancers strip while gyrating 
under pulsing lights to piped-in boinga- 
boinga in this “high-energy revue for 
ladies.”’ Visually speaking, the show might 
be described as gluteus to the max, but for 
shock value it’s like a Tupperware party with 
beefcake — especially considering how 
well the lid is kept on. At the Palace, 1500 
Broadway, Saugus (233-7400) , indefinite- 
ly. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday. Tix $12. 
MURDER ... WITH A TWIST. The ubi- 
quitous improvisational audience-participa- 
tion whodunit, this time staging “‘The Case 
of the Sturbridge Vampire”’ as a fund-raiser 
for WGBH-TV and WGBY-TV. The actors 
will impersonate characters from the PBS 
series Mystery, and audience members are 
encouraged to dress as their favorite 
detectives or villains. Presented by High 
Moon Productions at the Publick House, 
Sturbridge (492-2777 or 413-781-2801), 
October 31 and November 2. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. on Friday and at 1 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $60, includes full buffet dinner. 
NEW WORKS. Performance pieces in- 
corporating music and video: Dinosaur, by 
Julie Rochlin and Victor Young; One Thing 
Leads to Another, by Jude Aronstein; and 
Hell's Bells, by Mario-Erik Paoli. Presented 
by Mobius Performing Group at the Black- 
smith House, 56 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(547-6789) , October 25 and 26. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $5. 
THE NOVELIST. Howard Fast's Master- 
piece Theatre-style historical romance 
about Jane Austen and a fictional lover, 
which had its premiere last summer at the 
Williamstown Theatre Festival. At 
StageWest, 1 Columbus Center, Springfield 
(413-781-2340) , through October 31. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday 
and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Wednesday and Sajprday. Tix 
$10 to $21. 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show in order to raise money to bury four of 
their number who died of botulism and are 
currently on ice in the convent freezer. At 
the Boston Shakespeare Theatre, 52 St. 
Botoiph Street, Boston (267-5600), 
through November 9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17.50 to $25.50. (See review 
in this issue.) 
PETER PAN. James M. Barrie's mis- 
chievous “boy who wouldn't grow up” 
soars again. At the Wheelock Family 
Theatre, 180 The Riverway, Boston 
(734-5203), October 31 through Novem- 
ber 30. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday and 
at 3 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $6. 
PURGATORY. William Butler Yeats’s win- 
try, noh-influenced one-acter about the 
endiess perpetuation of guilt and violence 
should make for a ghoulish evening, as 
performed by Andrew Sawler and Bill 
McCann as a benefit for the North End 
Union Theatre Company. At the North End 
Union, 20 Parmenter Street, Boston 
(367-5839), October 31. Curtain is at 11 
p.m. Tix $4. 
QUILTERS. The Publick Theatre's spirited 
production of the documentary musical by 
Barbara Damashek and Molly Newman, 
celebrating the women who made the quilts 
that kept frontier America warm and 
subsequent antique dealers in business, 
goes on tour. Presented by the Publick 
Theatre at the Merrimack Repertory 
Theatre, Liberty Hall, 50 East Merrimack 
Street, Lowell (454-3926), through Octo- 
ber 26. Curtain is at 2 and 8 p.m. on 
Saturday and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday 
Tix $9 to $13, with student and senior 
discounts. 
THE REAL THING. it isn’t Coke, but it's 
fizzy and sweet — and just full of the most 
delicious artificial ingredients. Even when 
producing an impudently philosophic com- 
edy of love and marriage, Tom Stoppard 
cannot resist the caffeine rush of language 
Here he manages to play literary games 
while writing conyincingly, and movingly, 
about an adult love relationship (between a 
playwright and his actress wife) in all its 
childish dimensions. Not that Stoppard has 
abandoned dazzle and started to drip; he 
still does a wicked song and dance on the 
parquet floor of appearances. And in Philip 
Minor's sharply but not stiltedly British 
rendering, few linguistic beats are missed. 
Yet the production does not resonate with 
the mature sexuality that marked the 
Broadway one. Margot Dionne’s elegant, 
actressy Annie lacks the easygoing, seduc- 
tive sensuality Glenn Close exuded. But the 
masterly, mannered Richard Kavanaugh, 
who plays a rumpled and suspendered 
Henry, is closer to a Stoppard stand-in than 
was the romantic Jeremy Irons — a Little 
Boy Coy, he woos Annie with a saucy 
naughty . in- 









telligence. The real star of The Real Thing, 
however, is Stoppard. Love has not had 
such a sharp-shooting ally since Cupid. At 
Trinity Repertory Company, 201 Washing- 
ton Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
(401-351-4242), through November 23. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Wednesday, Saturday 
(October 25 only) , and Sunday. Tix $19 to 
$23. 

SANCTUARY: THE ‘SPIRIT OF HARRIET 
TUBMAN. “Celebrating the Underground 
Railway of the 1850s" and today’s sanc- 
tuary movement, this compilation of live 
actors, giant puppets, and poetic visuals 
focuses on two kitchens — one set in the 
days just after slavery and featuring Tub- 
man as cook, the other in a modern beanery 
where a Guatemalan Indian refugee serves 
up his stcry. Presented by Underground 
Railway Theater at Cambridge Rindge and 
Latin Auditorium, 459 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge (864-8116) , November 1. Curtain is 
at 7:30 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $5, $3 for 
students and seniors. 

SATURDAY NIGHT SPECIAL. Premiere 
workshop production of a multimedia per- 
formance about guns in America (including 
text from John Hinckley Jr. and Mickey 
Spillane) , by New York artist Barnaby Gale. 
At the Performance Place, Elizabeth 
Peabody House, 277 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-5510), October 30 through Novem- 
ber 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $6, $4 for students and 
seniors. 

SEVENTH HEAVEN. This seventh-an- 
niversary celebration and fundraiser for the 
New Ehrlich Theatre features a revue by 
NETWorks, the resident comedy troupe, 
and an excerpt from Tennessee Williams's 
The Glass Menagerie performed by Steve 
Aveson and Judy Braha. At the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(482-6316), November 1. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $30 to $45, includes a 
champagne toast, gourmet supper buffet, 
and dancing. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis perso- 
nae of this audience-participation whodunit, 
which has enjoyed a run longer than 
Rapunzel's tresses, continue to comb New- 
bury Street for the murderer of a classical 
pianist who lives over a beauty salon. The 
show's like a game of Clue, with Vidal 
Sassoon sitting in for Colonel Mustard — 
and you get to choose the guilty party if not 
the weapon and scene of the crime. At the 
Charles Playhouse, Stage II, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-5225), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to $18, 
$10 for seniors and student rush. 

SIZWE BANS! IS DEAD. Atho! Fugard’s 
poignant study of identity and survival in 
black South Africa. At the Theatre of 
Newburyport, 75 Water. Street, New- 
buryport (462-3332), through November 
16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $8 to $10. 

THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH. Thornton 
Wilder's ‘modest allegorical comedy re- 
capitulates the history of humankind. At Old 
South Church, 645 Boylston Street, Boston 
(536-1970), October 31 through Novem- 
ber 9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $4. 

SONG OF ABSENCE IN THE FALL OF 
THE ASHEN REIGN. New play written by 
David Flaxman, inspired by the works of 
Christine Brickner and Rainer Maria Rilke, 
that draws on mythology and folk traditions 
to “explore the forces of life and death and 
the question of maintaining and developing 
the human spirit in the world of the 1980s."’ 
Presented by Double Edge Theatre at the 
People’s Institute, 38 Gothic Street, North- 
ampton (254-4228), November 1 and 2. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday and 
Sunday. Minimum donation. 

A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE. Ten- 
nessee Williams's 1947 Pulitzer winner, 
about Stan “The Animal’ Kowalski; his 
main squeeze, Stella; and his fading-belle 
sister-in-law, Blanche. At the Lyric Stage, 
54 Charles Street, Boston (742-8703), 
through November 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $9 to $12. (See review in this issue.) 
TANGO ARGENTINO. National tour of the 
hit-Broadway dance musical, conceived, 
directed, and designed by Claudio Segovia 
and Hector Orezzoli, that features 30 of the 
world’s most renowned tango artists, all 
from Buenos Aires. At the Shubert Theatre, 
265 Tremont Street, Boston (426-4520) , 
through November 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday, with matinees 
at 2 p.m. on Wednesday and Saturday and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $21 to $37.50. 
TOO LATE FOR THE RAINBOW. Local 
author Frank Aicorn’s play is about the trials 
of a mother-dominated South Boston family 
facing the changing society of the 1970s. 
Outwardly, the drama bristles with enough 
big issues and Arisly traumas to launch a 
year’s worth of made-for-TV movies.. But 
the topical social concerns are a 
smokescreen for overwrought domestic 
melodrama, and instead of making 
penetrating connections between the 
caprices of history and individual behavior, 
Too Late for the Rainbow gets mired in an 
endiess. family fracas. Though his battling 
Tobin clan butts heads more often than 
hostile goats, the effect is soporific, 
particularly since the actors make sure no 
one will get hurt: they pummel one another 
with the theatrical equivalent of encounter- 
group pillow paddies. Presented by Bay 
View Theater Company at the Lyric Stage, 
54 Charles Street, Boston (742-1790), 
through December 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $8. 

A TRIBUTE TO MARILYN. Cabaret revue 
starring “illusionist” Jimmy James, who 
impersonates Marilyn Monroe and sings her 
classics. At the Haymarket Cabaret, 611 
Washington Street, Boston (357-8517), 
through October 26. Curtain is at 11 p.m. on 
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MADWOMAN 
OF CHAILLOT 


by Jean Giraudoux 
Directed by Ted Kazanoff 


Now through Nov. 1 
Spingold Theater 
Brandeis University 
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Cratty’s spectacular artistry has 
won acclaim from major dance 
centers on three continents. His 
intensely personal, athletic and 
virtuosic approach to movement 
has resulted in a body of work, 
by turns dramatic, lyrical and 
humorous, and always original 
and deeply compelling. 





$13.50 $11.50 $9.50 
CHARGE TICKETS BY PHONE: pO een ees traces 


(617) 994-2900 


Mastercard @ Visa @ American Express 


Single Tickets available at all loca- 
tons, also Brock Ave. Paint & W. and The 
Music Box - New Bedford; SMU Ticket Office 


All shows with multeple prices are avaiable to senwrs & 
students at a $2.00 discount 


*Many ot the above events are available in senes packages at drounted prices bur a tree brochure contact the Zertenan Bus Ottis 
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25 
Million 
Americans 
Can’t Be 
Wrong 





This is a conservative estimate of the 
number of people who have participated 
each year in public programs sponsored by 
humanities councils throughout the U.S. in 
libraries, museums, parks, schools. senior 
centers and on public radio and television. 
People are interested in the humanities — 
and we sponsor exhibits, lectures, seminars, 
films, publications and discussions about 
history. literature. philosophy and all those 
fields of learning which explore what is 
essentially human. 


How You Can Participate 

If you're curious, receptive to new ideas 
and you like to learn — if you care and 
want to get involved, call us. Find out about 
the fascinating programs in progress right 
now. If something piques your interest. join 
25 million other Americans and participate. 
Give it some thought. won't you? 





Massachusetts 
Foundation 
for Humanities and 
Public Policy 
One Woodbridge Street 
South Hadley, MA 01075 
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yj DANCE UMBRELLA AND 


nuARTS presents 


the young Belgian choreographer who has taken 


the european dance scene by storm 


ANNE TERESA DE 
KEERSMAEKER 


Funded in part by the Massachusetts Council on Arts and Humanitites. 
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“Dance at 
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November 7 and 8 


Northeastern University 


Alumni Auditorium 
Free Parking 


Tickets $14.50/$12 


($12.50/10 Dance Umbrella members, 
Students and seniors) 


CHARGETIX 542-8511 
Box Office 437-2247 


its most compelling.”’ 
— Ottawa Citizen 
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BOSTON 


BEACON HILL |, lf & Ill (723-8110) 
1 Beacon St. 





3:35, 5:35, 7:50, 9:50 
iit: Top Gun: through Thurs., 1:40, 3:40, 5:40, 8, 
10 
CHARLES I, li & iit (227-1330) 
195 Cambridge Street 
k The Name of the Rose: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7:30, 9:45 
lt: The Color of Money: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 
lil: Tough Guys: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 5:30, 8, 
10:10 
CHERI |, i & Wt (536-2870) 
50 Dalton Street 
i: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 8, 10; Sat., midnight 
lt: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10; Sat., midnight 
it: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:50, 10:10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
CINEMA ALLSTON (277-2140) 
214 Harvard Ave. 
i: Trick or Treat: through Thurs. Call for times. 
it: That’s Lifel: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
CINEMA 57 | & ll (482-1222) 
200 Stuart Street 
i: Jumpin’ Jack Flash: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:25, 7:40, 10 
li: Deadly Friend: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:20, 
5:30, 8, 10:20 
COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 
100 Huntington Avenue 
kt Round Midnight: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
1, 4, 7, 9:40; Sat., midnight 
li: Round Midnight: through Thurs., 7:30, 10 
i: Elena and Her Men: Sat. the 26th, 10:30 
a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45, midnight 
Love on the Round: Sun. the 26th, 12:15, 2:45, 
5:15, 7:45, 10 
Life is a Bed of Roses: Mon., 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 
2:45, 5:15, 7:30, 10 
Favorites of the Moon: Tues., 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:45 
Rendezvous: Wed., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:45 
Edith and Marcel: Thurs., 10 a.m., 1;30,5, 8:15 
IV: My American Cousin: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 12:45, 3, 5, 7:45, 10; Sat., midnight 
V: Stand by Me: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
12:45, 3, 5, 7:45, 10; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10:30 a.m. show 
Vi: Next Summer: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
12;45, 3, 5:15, 7:45, 10; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10:30 a.m. show 
Vil: Partisans of Vilna: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 1;30, 4:15, 7, 9:40; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10:30 a.m. show 
Vill: Mona Lisa: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:45; Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10:15 a.m. show 
IX: Room with a View: through Thurs., through 
Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 5, 7:15, 9:45; Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no’ 10 a.m. show 
X: Where’s Boston?: Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m., 11 a.m., 
noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Sun., 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1508) 
34 Cummington Street 
k True Stories: Thurs., 1, 2:50, 4:40, 
6:30, 8:20, 10:15; Sat., midnight 
i Menage: through Thurs., 1, 2:30,4, 5:30, 
7,8:35, 10:10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
Wi: Blue Velvet: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5;30, 


or. 
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7:50, 10:10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

IV: She’s Gotta Have It: through Thurs., 1, 2:40, 
4:20, 6, 7:40, 9:40; Sat., 11:30 

V: Down by Law: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:40, 5:45, 
8, 10:15; Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

Clockwise: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30,5:30, 7:45, 
10 

Pl ALLEY | & li (227-6676) 

237 Washington Street 

k: Trick or Treat: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30 

lt: Aliens: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 7, 9:30 
VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 

Westbrook Shopping Center, Rte. 1, West 
Roxbury 

Ruthless People: Sat. the 25th, 7:15, 9; Sun.- 
Thurs., 7:30; Sun. mat., 5:30 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

k Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:25, 7:25, 9:25 

i: Name of the Rose: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:45 
Wi: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 1, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:40, 10 

IV: Color of Money: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 
9:55 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 


kt Tough Guys: through Thurs. Call for times. 
lt: Stand By Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 
tt: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Jumpin’ Jack Flash: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

V: Soul Man: through Thurs. Call for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard Street 
Alexander Nevsky: Sat. the 25th, 4:15, 8 

The Cranes Are Flying: Sat. the 25th, 2:30, 6:15, 
10 

Peter the First, Part 1: Sun.-Tues., 8; Sun. mat., 








4 

Peter the First, Part 2: Sun.-Tues., 6, 9:45; Sun. 
mat., 2:15 

On the Edge: Wed.,Thurs., 6, 8, 10 

Twist and Shout: starts Fri., 6, 7:55, 9:50; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2:20, 4:10 

it: My Beautiful Laundrette: Sat. the 25th, 4:05, 
7:25 

Another Country: Sat. the 25th, 2:25, 5:45, 9:10 
Mephisto: Sun.-Tues., 7:15; Sun. mat., 2:35 

We All Loved Each Other So Much: Sun.-Tues., 
5:30, 7:35, 9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 3:25 
Spoiled Children: starts Wed., 5:30, 7:35, 9:40; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 3:25 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4226) 

40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square 

Stranger Than Paradise: through Thurs., 6:15, 
7:45, 9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 2:45 

Letter to Brezhnev: through Thurs., 8; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 4:30 

HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4580) 

10 Church Street 

t Blue Velvet: noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri.; Sat., 
midnight . 
tt: She’s Gotta Have it: through Thurs., 12:15, 2, 
3:45, 5:45, 7:40, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

i: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 
noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10:05 








3:50, 5:50, 7:50, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

V: Name of the Rose: through Thurs., noon, 2:25, 
4:55, 7:30, 10:05 

Rocky Horror: Fri., Sat., midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Annie Hall: Sat. the 25th, noon, 3:40, 7:30 
Manhattan: Sat. the 25th, 1:50, 5:30, 9:30 

The Adventures of Buckaroo Banzai: Sat. the 


25th, midnight 

Repo Man: Sun. the 26th, noon, 3:50, 7:55 
Comfort and Joy: Sun. the 26th, 1:50, 5:40, 9:50 
Koyaanisqatsi: Mon., 12:30, 4, 7:45 

Android: Mon., 2:10, 5:40, 9:40 

1984: Tues., 2:30,7:30 

A Clockwork Orange: Tues., noon, 4:40, 9:40 
Love and Death: Wed., 1, 4:20, 7:55 

Sleeper: Wed., 2:40, 8, 9:50 

Official Story: Thurs., 2:55, 7:35 

“2”: Thurs., 12:30, 5, 9:50 





ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Mona Lisa: through Thurs., 7, 9 

Star Trek lll: Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4; Mon.-Thurs., 





4 
ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

Medford St. 

Ruthless People: through Thurs., 7, 9 
ATTLEBORO, Union (222-1888) 

Union St. 

i: Ruthless People: through Thurs., 7, 9 

it: The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs., 7,9 
lik: That’s Life: through Thurs., 7, 9 

BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 

376 Trapelo Rd. 

Ruthless People: through Thurs., 7, 9 
BEVERLY, Cabot St. Cinema (927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

Mona Lisa: Sat. the 25th, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
Heartburn: Mon., tues., 4:50, 7, 9:10 
Extremities: Wed., Thurs., 5, 7, 9 

A Room with a View: Fri., Sat., 4:40, 7, 9:20 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

i: That’s Life: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:30 

i: Jumpin’ Jack Flash: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:20, 7:40, 9:45 

lt: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:30, 9:35 

IV: Tough Guys: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:40 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mail (588-5050) 

i: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 2, 
4:30, 7, 9:35 

i: Tough Guys: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 
7:45, 9:45 
it: Name of the Rose: 1:45, 4:15, 7, 9:25 
IV: Color of Money: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 
V: Deadly Friend: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:10, 5, 7, 


9 

Vi: Soul Man: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15 

Vil: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:25, 
3:25, 5:25, 7:25, 9:35 

BROCKTON, USA Cinemas |-IV (963-1010) 
Route 27 

i: Trick or Treat: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15 

lt; Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5:10, 7:10, 9:15 

WW: Jumpin’ Jack Flash: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:10, 5:10, 7:25, 9:25 

IV: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 1:05, 
3:05, 5:10, 7:15, 9:20 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-44 10) 
Route 128, exit 42 

t: Soul Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:35, 
9:40 

it: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:25, 7:30, 9:30 

ii: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:10, 7:20, 9:45 

DANVERS, USA Cinemas |-V! (593-2100) 

Route 128, exit 24 

t The Name of the Rose: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7:10, 9:40; Sat., midnight 

i: Trick or Treat: through Thurs., 1;20,3:30, 
5:30,7:40, 9:35; Sat., 11:30 

it: Jumpin’ Jack Flash: through Thurs., 1;30, 
3:30, 5:30,7:40, 9:40; Sat., 11:30 

IV: Deadly Friend: through Thurs., 1, 3:15,5:20, 
7:15, 9:20; Sat., 11:15 

V: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1,3, 5, 
7:20, 9:30; Sat., 11:30 

Vi: Stand by Me: through Thurs., 1;30, 3:20, 5:10, 
7:30, 9:40; Sat., 11:30 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 


Route 128, exit 24 

t: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:30, 5, 7:20, 9:40; Sat., 11:45 

lt: The Color of Money: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:45, 10; Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

DEDHAM, Community (326-1463) 

578 High St. 

i: Ruthless People: through Thurs., 7, 9 

li; Nothing in Common: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: The Name of the Rose: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ll: Children of a Lesser of God: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

lt; Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IV: Soul Man: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

V: Trick or Treat: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vil: The Color of Money: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


Vul: Top Gun: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IX: Deadly Friend: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X: Stand by Me: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's Worid 

i: Stand by Me: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:30 

it: Jumpin’ Jack Flash: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:05, 
7:20, 9:30 

lit: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:10, 7:30, 9:40 

IV: Color of Money: through Thurs., 1:30, 4;15, 
7:15, 9:40 

V: Deadly Friend: through Thurs., 1:30, 3;30, 
5;20, 7:40, 9:40 

Vi: The Name of the Rose: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:20, 7:20, 9:25 

LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas |-II (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

k: Brazil: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 
1:10, 4 

it: Summer: through Thurs., 7:10, 9; Sat., Sun. 
mat., 1, 3, 5 

NATICK, USA Cinemas I-VI (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper's Worid 

i: Soul Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:25, 
9:35; Sat., midnight 

ii: Trick or Treat: through Thurs., 12:45, 3,-5:15, 
7:15, 9:30; Sat., 11:45 

lit: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs. 
12:45, 3, 5:20, 7:40, 10; Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

IV: Peggy Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:25, 5:35, 7:45, 9:55; Sat., midnight 

V: Tough Guys: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:05, 
7:10, 9:20; Sat., 11:45 

Vi: The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs., 
1:20,3:30, 5:40, 7:45, 9:55; Sat., midnight 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (462-3456) 
82 State St. 


Sincerely, Charlotte: Sat. the 25th, 7, 9; Sun. the 
26th, 8 

Matter of Heart: Mon.-Wed., 8 

House of Wax: Thurs., Fri., 8, 10 

Wise Guys: Sat. the 1st, 7, 9; Sun. the 2nd, 8 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. 

i Summer: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:35; Sat.- 
Mon., 2:10, 4:40 

lt: Men . . : through Thurs., 7:20, 9:35; Sat.-Mon., 
mats., 2, 4:30 

i: A Great Wall: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:35 

WV: Mona Lisa: through Thurs., through Thurs., 


i: Ruthless People: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2 

i: About Last Night: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2 

PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

k Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4, 7, 9:20 

it: Soul Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:25, 
9:30 

li: Tough Guys: through Thurs., 1, 3:15,5:20, 
7:20, 9:30 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286- 1660) 

Route 1 and Squire Road 

t Jumpin’ Jack Flesh: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

it: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 






ti: Soul Man: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Stand by Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Tough Guys: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: The Name of the Rose: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vil: Back to School: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vill: Top Gun: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IX: The Color of Money: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 
X: Deadly Friend: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xk: Ferris Buelier’s Day Off: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
Xi: The Boy Who Could Fly: through Thurs. Cail 
for times. 
Xi: Trick or Treatt: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
XIV: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

SALEM, USA Cinemas |-Ili (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

kt About Last Night: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45,3,5:10 ~ 

it: Nothing in Common: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:45, 5 

WW: Top Gun: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 12:45, 3, 5 

SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas Assembly Sq. 
(628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave. 

t: Soul Man: 1,3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 11:45 
i: Trick or Treat: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Sat., midnight 

i: Ferris Bueller's Day Off: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40; Sat., 11:50 

IV: Stand by Me: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Sat., midnight 

V: The Color of Money: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 
§:30, 8, 10:15; Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

Vi: Jumpin’ Jeck Flash: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 9:55; Sat., 11:55 

Vit: Sue Got Married: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 11:50 

Vilt: Deadly Friend: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:45, 
5:45, 8, 10; Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

IX: Tough Guys: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 
7:45, 9:55; Sat., midnight 

X: The Boy Who Coul Fly: through Thurs., 1, 
3:20,5:30, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 

Xt: Crocodile Dundee: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sat., 11:45 

Xi: Top Gun: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 
7:45, 10; Sat., midnight 

SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq. 

The Third Man: Mon.-Wed., 4:15, 8 

Lady from Shanghai: Mon.-Wed., 6:15, 10 
Fearless Vampire Killers: Thurs., Fri., 3:30, 9 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre: Thurs., Fri., 5:30, 11 
Terminator: Thurs., Fri., 7:15 

Purple Rose of Cairo: Sat. the ist, 4:30, 8 
Manhattan: Sat. the 1st, 2:45, 6, 9:30 
WOBURN, Showcase (933-5 138) 

Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 

t: Trick or Treat: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
i: The Color of Money: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

lit: The Name of the Rose: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Children of a Lesser God: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

V: Jumpin’ Jack Flash: through Thets. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Stand by Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vit: Tough Guys: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vill: Deadly Friend: through Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BENTLEY COLLEGE (891-2962), Beaver and 
Forest Sts., Waltham, presents / Look Around 
and Wonder Oct. 28 at 11:20 a.m. Free. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Sq., Boston, presents “Salute to Liberty” 
at 6:30 p.m. All free. Oct. 27: Remo Williams — 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF COM- 
MUNICATION (783-4580), Comm. Ave., Boston, 
presents Liane Brandon and her film-in-pro- 
gress, How To Prevent a Nuclear War. Free. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF CON- 
TINUING EDUCATION (353-2240) presents a 
Yiddish Film Festival Sun. at 3 p.m. in Curtis 
Auditorium, School of Nursing, 635 Comm. Ave., 
Continued on page 44 
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Congratulations to Stephen Mindich 
& the Boston Phoenix 
in Celebration of their 
20th Anniversary! 
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growing up in the 60's. 


“ ‘TWIST’ IS DEFINITELY 
SOMETHING TO SHOUT ABOUT.” 


—Susan King, L.A. HERALD EXAMINER 
“AN EXCELLENT 
FILM” 


—Gary Franklin, ABC-TV 
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2 
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There aren't many guarantees in 
life, but the one genuine 
guarantee you'll find is the 
Guaranteed Phoenix Classified 
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We’re so confident your ad will 


’ work we guarantee if it doesn’t 
work after two consecutive weeks 
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Delicious thick char-broiled steaks, 
fresh seafoods, barbequed chicken 
& ribs and limitiess salad bar 


. we'll continue to run it FREE 
— not just for one more week, 
but UNTIL IT WORKS. All you 
have to do is call and tell us to 
rerun yor ad. And we will — 
absolutely Free. 
For convenience, simply phone 
267-1234 to charge your ad. 
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Mark Watson needs a scholarship 
to get into Harvard Law School. 


There’s one more available— 
for a black student. 





The problem is, Mark's not black. 
Yet. 
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“A quiet, almost casual masterpiece 
about sex, love, motherhood, friendship, 
politics, youth, middle-age, usury, power, 
injustice, need, dreams, art.” 

— Michael Ventura, L.A. Reader 


“An unalloyed pleasure.” 
— Kevin Thomas, L.A. Times 


“The most complex and complete 
portrait of a contemporary single woman 
I have ever seen on the screen... 

But even this praise is not nearly enough. 
It is that extraordinary movie, 


a novelistic movie.” 
— Ginger Varney, L.A. Weekly 
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article?’ 
Nat Segailofft 
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Continued from page 42 

Boston. Donation $4. Nov. 2: Dem Khazns Zundl 
(The Cantor's Son). 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), 54 Brattle St., Cambridge, 


presents films on the immigrant experience at 7 
and 9 p.m. Admission $3. Oct. 31: Moscow on the 
Hudson. 


CENTRAL SQ. LIBRARY (498-9081), 45 Pearl 
St., Cambridge, presents army films at 7 p.m. 
Oct. 28: Hearts and Minds. 

COLLINS CENTER (470-1905), Shawsheen Rd., 
Andover, presents Discover Japan Oct. 29 at 8 
p.m. Tickets $3. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (620-0050), 123 
Union Ave., Framingham, presents films alter- 
nate Wed. at 8 p.m. Admission $3.50. Oct. 29: 
Days and Nights in the Forest. 

EGLESTON SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(445-4340), 2044 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, 
presents movies at 10:30 a.m. Free. Oct. 30: Hills 
of Ireland. 

THE FRENCH LIBRARY 
Marlborough St., Boston, presents films at 8 p.m. 
Admission $3.50. Oct. 25-26: Vivre sa vie. Nov. 1, 
2:Alphaville. 

HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH (354-0837), 
1555 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, presents films Sun. 
and Thurs. at 8 p.m.; donation $2. Oct. 26: Before 
the Revolution. Oct. 30: Hangmen Also Die. Nov. 
2: Osaka Elegy. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) presents 
films Mon. through Wed. at 5:30 and 8 p.m. and 
Fri. and Sat. at 7 and 9 p.m. in the Lecture Hall 
of the Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 
Quincy St., Cambridge. Admission $3. Oct. 25: 7 
p.m., How Tasty Was My Little Frenchman, 9 
p.m., Barren Lives. Oct. 26, 2 and 6 p.m.: Nelson 
Pereira dos Santos presents Jubiabé, $5. Oct. 
27: Trouble in Paradise. Oct. 28: Koyannisgatsi. 
Oct. 29: Privilege. Oct. 31-Nov. 1: 7 p.m., Time 
and Tide; 9 p.m., The Funeral. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART CINEMA 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston, presents / 
Do Not Know What It Is | Am Like, Oct. 30-31 at 5 
p.m. Free with admission to the galleries. Also, 
films by Rosa von Prauheim at 7:30 p.m.; $4. Oct. 
29: Horror Vacui — the Fear of Emptiness. Oct. 
30: Red Love. Oct. 31: Our Corpses Are Still 
Alive. Nov. 1: City of Lost Souls. Nov. 2: Tally 
Brown, New York. 
INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR 8MM FILM AND 
VIDEO (666-3372) presents Lewis Cooper and 
his animated films Oct. 29 at 8 p.m. at Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second St., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $4. 

MIT Bartos Theater (253-1606), 20 Ames St., 
Cambridge, presents films by Michael Snow at 7 
p.m. Free. Oct. 27: Standard Time — Back and 
Forth. 

MIT-JAPAN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
PROGRAM (253-3142) presents films at 7:30 
p.m. at MIT in room 10-250. Admission $2. Oct. 
30: The Funeral. 

MOBILIZATION FOR SURVIVAL (354-0008) 
presents The Last Empire — Intervention and 
Nuclear War Oct. 25 at 8 p.m. at Paine Hail, 
Harvard University, off Oxford St., Cambridge. 
Donation $3.50. 

MORSE INSTITUTE LIBRARY (651-7300), 14 
East Central St., Natick, comedy 
classics Wed. at 2 and 7:30 p.m. Free. Oct. 29: 
Genevieve. 

MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9085), 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge, pres- 
ents films Thurs. at 6 p.m. Free. Oct. 30: Yellow 
Submarine. 


(266-4351), 53 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 306), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, presents five 
filmmakers from india Thurs. and Fri. Tickets 
$3.50, students and the elderly $3. Oct. 30: 5 
p.m., Mr Shome; 7:30 p.m., Fire. Oct. 31: 5 p.m., 
The Outsider, 7:30 p.m., Rain. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton, presents films Wed. at 7 
p.m.; free. Oct. 29: On the Waterfront. 

THE REAR WINDOW (277-4618) presents films 
at Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $3.50. Oct. 31, 7:30 p.m., 
The Magician and Picnic at Hanging Rock. Also, 
Nov. 2 at 7 p.m. at Boston Architectural Center, 
320 Newbury St., Boston: Renaldo and Clara. 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 79 
Highland Ave., Somerville, presents films Thurs. 
at 6:30 p.m. Free. Oct. 30: Singin’ in the Rain. 
SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY 
(268-0180), 646 East Broadway, South Boston, 
presents movies at 6 p.m. Free. Oct. 30: The Gay 


Divorcee. 

SWAMPSCOTT PUBLIC LIBRARY (593-8380), 
61 Burrill St., Swampscott, presents Mary 
Pickford films Tues. at 7:30 p.m. Refreshments 
$1. Oct. 28: Gypsy Blood, “Helen, Queen of the 
Nautch Girls.” 

TECHNICA (783-1668) presents TecNICA: At 
Work in Nicaragua Oct. 28 at 7:30 p.m. at MIT, 
105 Mass. Ave.; bidg. 9, room 150, Cambridge. 
Free. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley, presents “Great 
Stars in Great Films,” Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 p.m. 
Free. October is Katharine Hepburn month. Oct. 
30: Summertime. 

WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


* (739-5000), 100 institute Rd., Worcester, pres- 


ents movies by the Reel Thing at at 6:30 and 
9:30p.m. in Alden Hall. Admission $1. Nov. 2: 
Prizzi’s Honor. 
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GIRL SCOUTS 
Contact the Patriots’ Trail Council. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: My American Cousin (1986). This dramatic comedy about 


growing up in Canada’s remote Northern territories in 1959 recently swept the Genies (the 
Canadian equivalent of the Oscars) . It’s about Sandy (Margaret Langrick) , a 12-year-old 
girl utterly bored with her existence and starting to chafe at her parents’ authority. Things 
liven up considerably when her blond teenage cousin (John Wildman) shows up from 
California in a red El Dorado convertible. The director is Sandy Wilson. At Copley Place. 
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*&XXALEXANDER NEVSKY (1938). 
Sergei Eisenstein's first sound film is a more 
conventional, less forcefully eccentric work 
than Potemkin or Ivan the Terrible, but it has 
its treasures: marvelous sets, a stirring score 
by Prokofiev, and a splendid battle se- 
quence in which the Russian and German 
armies take up sabers and shields on a vast 
plain of ice. Nikolai Cherkassov plays Prince 
Alexander. & Coolidge Corner. 

kk kXYALIENS (1986). A horror-film 
spectacular. The sequel to Ridley Scott's 
1979 shocker doesn't have the aura of 
apocalyptic dread that marked the first film, 
but it’s satisfying in a different way — it's a 
dark and exhilarating action epic that keeps 
building and building. Having been rescued 
after 57 years in hypersieep, Warrant 
Officer Ripley (Sigourney Weaver) agrees 
to accompany a group of Marines to the 
planet where the alien was first en- 
countereg a human colony has since 
settled there, but now all communication 
has been iost. Once again, it's Ripley, the 
woman, who has the know-how and the 
tight-lipped will to see the grisly battle to its 
end. And what a battle! There are hundreds 
of the spindly, nightmare creatures this 
time, and writer/director James Cameron 
(The Terminator) holds the audience in a 
kind of spell — poised between fear and 
amazement. With Michael Biehn, Carrie 
Henn, Lance Henriksen, and Paul Reiser. Pi 
Alley, suburbs. 

*&*X KXALPHAVILLE (1965). Jean-Luc 
Godard turns Paris into a chilly city of the 
not too distant future in his ‘sci-fi film noir. 
Eddie Constantine, the battered American 
expatriate who became a French B-movie 
icon, plays Lemmy Caution, a special agent 
hot on the trail of a scheming professor who 
rules the Orwellian city by computer. 
Baffling in parts, but visually arresting. With 
Anna Karina. French Library. 

* K ANDROID (1964). in a dark, lonely 
space station off the beaten flight tracks, 





Dr. Daniel (Kiaus Kinski) is struggling to 
create the perfect female android; mean- 
while, one of the doctor's earlier creations, 
Max 404 (Don Opper) , plays video games. 
listens to '60s soul music, and longs for the 
company of a woman. Not much of a story, 
but the deadpan wit of director Aaron 
Lipstadt helps take this sci-fi comedy 
slightly beyond its low-budget restrictions. 
@ Janus. 

*® ANOTHER COUNTRY (1984). The 
conceit of Julian Mitchell's screenplay is 
that teenage trauma is responsible for the 
career of Guy Burgess, the Britisher who 
passed government secrets on to the Soviet 
Union during the ‘40s. The movie is set 
during Burgess’s school days at Eton, a 
pampered life that encompasses cricket, 
prayers, sherry in the common rooms, and 
— most important for the openly homosex- 
ual Burgess (under the alias Bennett here) 
— schoolboy crushes on other schoolboys. 
Rupert Everett's Bennett is a sympathetic 
sort of rake, but the film stumbles over itself 
trying to, ‘‘explain’’ him. Directed by Marek 
Kanievska. 4 Coolidge Corner. 


BARREN LIVES (1963). This Brazilian 
drama folows the life of a landowner in that 
country’s northeast. Directed by Nelson 
Pereira dos Santos. Harvard Film Archive 
BEFORE THE REVOLUTION (1964). 
Bernardo Bertolucci's legendary film, made 
when he was 22, concerns a young man 
who rebels against his bourgeois family but 
finds that he cannot wholeheartedly em- 
brace Communism either. Harvard-Epworth 
Church. 

*& kk *XBLUE VELVET (1986). Director 
David Lynch (Eraserhead) unleashes his 
perverse imagination in all its teeming, 
poetic force. At once funny and luridly 
beautiful, this astonishing movie is like a 
Hardy Boys adventure refashioned into a 
cruel parable of erotic awakening; part 
open-ended mystery, part surrealist dream, 











it exerts a kind of deadpan hypnotic power. 
Lynch uses the postcard-perfect town of 
Lumberton to plunge into an all-embracing 
ritual of sinful crime, punishment, and 
redemption. A naive young college student 
(Kyle MacLachlan) discovers a human ear 
lying in a field and decides to investigate. 
Led to the apartment of a masochistic 
nightclub singer (Isabella Rossellini) , who's 
under the thumb of a local psychotic 
greaser (Dennis Hopper, in a performance 
of shockingly naked force), he's soon 
seduced into a crazy quilt of fear and desire. 
Like a postmodernist Hitchcock, Lynch 
creates the sort of trancelike audience 


‘involvement that words like “suspense” 


can't do justice to. Blue Velvet is a piece of 
primal pop art, a work that conjures the 
devastating split between sacred and 
profane love that’s potential in all of us. With 
Laura Dern. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 
BORIS GODUNOV (1954). The Boshoi 
ballet performs the Mussorgsky opera. 
Coolidge Corner. 

*&*k%:THE BOY WHO COULD FLY 
(1986). Tender and mystical, this story 
about an autistic boy (Jay Underwood) 
who may or may not be able to fly and his 
friendship with the adolescent girl next door 
(Lucy Deakins, in a lovely performance) 
has a genuine emotional pull. The two meet 
as she arrives in town following her father's 
death and as he is threatened with place- 
ment in an institution. Writer/director Nick 
Castle has given what is essentially an ABC 
Afterschool Special a mythical undertow. 
He turns the boy's dreams of flight into the 
natural expression of a being so closely 
identified with the air that he’s almost made 
the switch from corporeal to ethereal. With 
Bonnie Bedelia, Colleen Dewhurst, and Fred 
Gwynne. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 


Cc 


*&*CHILDREN OF A LESSER GOD 
(1986). As James Leeds, a gifted and 
passionate teacher of deaf children, William 
Hurt speaks his lines aloud and delivers 
them simultaneously in sign language, and 
the effect is enthralling: it puts his already 
energized line readings into italics. Hurt 
turns the character into a great com- 
municator, a man burning to touch the souls 
around him and ready to use every tool 
available. This adaptation of Mark Medoff’s 
Tony-winning play is a surprisingly dry-eyed 
affair. Any mawkishness is quickly dispelled 
by the film's ferocious heroine, Sarah 
(Marlee Matlin), a proud, angry deaf 
woman who works at the school where Hurt 
has come to teach. Sarah doesn't read lips 
or try to speak, as some of the students do; 
her bold, embittered silence is her badge of 
honor. And newcomer Matlin — a 
streamlined Debra Winger look-alike who is 
hearing-impaired in real life — creates a 
character with ambiguous edges. The 
scenes in which James and Sarah become 
romantically involved are moving and mys- 
terious, but that makes it all the more 
disappointing when Children turns into a TV 
movie — the sort of antiseptic drama that 
holds its conflicts up to the light and neatly 
resolves them. Cheri, Harvard Square, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

CITY OF LOST SOULS (1983). German 
comedy about a group of transsexuals, 
rockers, and dancers living in Berlin 

Directed by Rosa von Praunheim. /nstitute 
of Contemporary Art 

CLOCKWISE (1986). John Cieese stars as 
an educator whose world is turned upside 
down in this British comedy. Directed by 
Christopher Morahan. Paris. 

*& & & 2 THE COLOR OF MONEY (1986). 
Martin Scorsese's enthralling sequel to The 
Hustler modernizes that film's seductive (if 
corny) life-is-a-pool-game philosophy yet 
manages to stay true to its acridly cynical 
spirit. Once again, Paul Newman plays Fast 

Eddie Felson, now a middle-aged liquor 
salesman who “‘stakehorses’’ young play- 

ers. When Eddie catches a glimpse of a hot 

young pool shark (Tom Cruise) who 
reminds him of himself, he takes the kid 











under his wing to teach him the tricks of the 
hustler’s trade, all for the stated purpose of 
making a buck. But what Newman's 
double-edged performance tells you is that 
money is only part of it — he’s using the kid 
to win back his self-respect. Cruise does his 
best acting yet, and he and Newman play 
off each other in mysterious, resonant ways: 
they lend a mythic dimension to the Oedipal 
power plays at the heart of the story 
Scorsese works such dynamism into the 
relationship that it's a shame he never 
figures out how to resolve it; instead of the 
cataclysmic confrontation we expect, New- 
man is redeemed in a hollow, upbeat 
manner. Still, most of the movie is exciting in 
a way that only a born director could have 
made it. Richard Price wrote the colorfully 
hard-boiled screenplay. Charles, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 

* & & 2 COMFORT AND JOY (1984). Bill 
Forsyth anchors his offbeat Scottish humor 
to a-mock-thriller plot; the result isn’t as 
magical as Local Hero, but it's still 
marvelous. The hero, Alan ‘Dickey’ Bir 
(Bill Paterson) , is a genial Glasgow DJ who 
loses his effervescent girlfriend (Eleanor 
David) , falls into a funk, and becomes the 
mediator in a gang war between rival Italian 
ice-cream barons. As he begins poking 
around the unseen nooks and crannies of 
the city, he learns of the ameliorative effects 
something as lowly as his radio show can 
have and experiences an almost Dickensian 
change of heart. & Janus. 

THE CRANES ARE FLYING (1959). This 
Russian drama, set during WWII, is about a 
young man who leaves his sweetheart 
behind to join the army, only to have her 
succumb to and marry his cousin. Directed 
by Mikhail Kalatozov. Coolidge Corner. 
*“CROCODILE” DUNDEE (1986). ‘Visit 
beautiful Australia!’ seems to be the 
message of this witless adventure 
picaresque. Professional Australian Paul 
Hogan (a TV personality and tourism 
pitchman down under) stars as adventurer 
Mick ‘Crocodile’’ Dundee, whose en- 
counter with a New York reporter (Linda 
Kozlowski) leads to his spending a week in 
a ridiculously contrived Manhattan. Hogan, 
like Maurice Chevalier, is a self-appointed 
national representative who _ ingratiates 
himself by playing an unctuous cartoon 
version of his countrymen. As the supposed- 
ly savvy female who discovers she needs a 
real man to take care of her, Linda 
Kozlowski is continuously made the butt of 
the joke, but Hogan (whose naiveté about 
the city is meant to be charming) is man 
enough to handie whatever perils are 
thrown at him. The one good thing in the 
movie is Russell Boyd’s sharp, airy outback 
.cinematography. Directed by Peter Faiman. 
Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 


* DEADLY FRIEND (1986). An exercise in 
horror-film illogic from Wes Craven, whose 
A Nightmare on Elm Street is beginning to 
look like the only good film he had in him. 
This one is a completely unscary hybrid of 
Re-Animator, Frankenstein, and Leave /t to 
Beaver. A teenager (Matthew Laborteaux) 
who has built a thinking robot uses its 
computer-chip brain to replace that of his 
girlfriend (Kristy Swanson), who's been 
whacked to death by her drunken father 
She then goes around dispatching everyone 
who wronged her. It doesn't take long for 
the movie to slide from the passably 
interesting to the great valley of crud 
Cinema 57, suburbs 

**XDOWN BY LAW (1986). Jim 
Jarmusch’'s new film makes it clear that the 
Style of his Stranger than Paradise was no 
gimmick but the declaration of a full-blown 
minimalist sensibility. Filmed in stark black 
and white (by Robby Muller), in long 
rambling takes, Down By Lawis the story of 
three comic losers stuck in a New Orleans 
jail cell. John Lurie is a small-time pimp 
framed by a rival, Tom Waits an un- 
employed DJ picked up for a murder he 
didn't commit, and Roberto Benigni a 












nebbishy Italian tourist who killed a man ina 
card game. Jarmusch tries to combine 
bummed-out comedy with an elegiac/gritty 
film-noir tone. Ultimately, though, his style 
might be called the Cinema of indifference. 
Unexpected laughs and glimmers of warmth 
occasionally snap you out of the drift 
towards boredom, and there are moments 
of sad beauty. But the very lack of affect in 
Jarmusch's approach becomes a form of 
deadpan showiness, and the unrelieved 
gloom grows oppressive. One watches this 
movie with the nagging suspicion that 
there’s'no more here than meets the eye. 
Nickelodeon. 





EDITH AND MARCEL (1986). Claude 
Lelouch’s latest film is the story of the 
wartime romance between singer Edith Piaf 
and boxing champ Marcel Cerdan. Copley 
Place. 








FAVORITES OF THE MOON (1984). A 
French’ film about a group of disparate 
Parisians and the material objects that link 
them together. Directed by Otar loseliani. 
Copley Place. 

THE FEARLESS VAMPIRE KILLERS 
(1967). Perhaps with its 20 minutes of 
excised footage restored, Roman 
Polanski's spoof of the Dracula legend will 
seem more coherent and less heavy- 
handed. The movie is an account of an 
aging vampire hunter (Jack MacGowran) 
and his quavering assistant (Polanski) , 
who plot the destruction of one of Tran- 
sylvania's very oldest families. Sharon Tate 
appears as a voluptuous peasant girl 
abducted by the bloodsuckers. Somerville 
Theatre. 

THE FEAR OF EMPTINESS (1984). Ger- 
man film about an enigmatic woman and 
two men who become entangled with her. 
Directed by Rosa von Pranuheim. Institute 
of Contemporary Art. 

* FLIGHT OF THE MAVIGATOR (1986). 
Uninspired Disney adventure about a 12- 
year-old boy who wakes up after spending 
eight years unconscious. During his 
slumber, he was picked up by an alien 
spacecraft and became the storehouse of 
information that will allow the lost vehicle to 
return to its planet; now it’s up to him to 
become the ship’s navigator. Director 
Randal Kleiser keeps the movie almost 
deliberately mediocre, playing the familiar 
teen-adventure story for strictly functional 
effect. The conviction of people behind films 
like this appears to be that the only movies 
suited for 12-year-olds are those 12-year- 
olds could have thought up themselves. 
With Cliff DeYoung and Veronica 
Cartwright. West Newton 











* 2A GREAT WALL (1986). A pleasant, 


minuscule comedy about a Chinese com- 
puter expert (played by the film's director 
and cowriter, Peter Wang) who journeys 
with his wife and son to visit relations in 
Beijing after 30 years in the US. Switching 
from quiet details of Chinese life to the 


sitcom-style cultural assimilation of the 
Americanized family, Wang makes it seem 
as if we'd stumbled into an episode of 





kk kk Superb 
*xk* Good 
xx Middling 
* Bearable 
* A turkey 


The absence of a rating means 
the film has not been viewed as we 
go to press. in such cases, no judg- 
ment is intended. 

The symbo!i @ indicates a film is 
available for home-video viewing. 
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They use the same laundry... but she gets 
taken to the cleaners! 


" From head to toe, if you’re a woman 
itll cost you more. Watch Eyewitness 
News Money Reporter ry 
Greg Stone’s special 
report on sexual dis- 
crimination at the 
cash register. 
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“ONE OF THE YEAR'S TEN BEST FILMS. 
GERARD DEPARDIEU KEEPS GETTING BETTER AND BETTER 
MIKE CLARK, USA TODAY 
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Congratulations, Phoenix! 
From your genesis as 
Boston After Dark 
you have been unmatched in 
your commitment to the 
lively arts. 

Bravo! 








































Mr. Stimpson ran his life 
and everyone else's by 
the clock. Then one day 
at 2:09 and 43 seconds... 
The clock decided 

to strike back. 
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IF YOU LIKED ‘STAND BY ME’ YOU'LL 
LOVE ‘MY AMERICAN COUSIN: 


“CHARMING 
AND FUNNY. 


By coincidence, two movies have arrived 

that are both set in the summer of 1959 and 

that are both about adolescents coming-of-age 
MY AMERICAN COUSIN’, and ‘STAND BY ME 
both expertly evoke that era. COUSIN 

won ail the major Genie awards 

~Canada's Oscars—and it’s not hard 

tc see why. Margaret Langrick 

'$ enormously winning 

—David Ansen, Newsweek 
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Father Knows Best. The cast is very in- 
gratiating (though too many of the char- 
acters are simply cute), but in the end the 
movie leaves the heart of its subject frus- 
tratingly unexamined. West Newton. 


HANGMEN ALSO DIE (1943). . Bertolt 
Brecht worked on the script of this war-time 
American thriller directed by Fritz Lang. 
Brian Donlevy plays a doctor recruited to 
assassinate a Gestapo officer known as 
“the hangman’’ in a Czechoslovakian town. 
Harvard-Epworth Church. 

**kHOW TASTY WAS MY LITTLE 
FRENCHMAN (1971). In Nelson Pereira 
dos Santos's sexy, mildly amusing film, a 








Frenchman in 16th-century Brazil is cap- © 


tured by a band of Indians and tries to 
adapt to the ways of their culture. Assimila- 
tion isn't easy, though; the Frenchman may 
think he’s going native, but the Indians per- 
sist in thinking of him as a good meal. 
Harvard Film Archive. 
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*'2JUMPIN’ JACK. FLASH (1986). 
Whoopi Goldberg is the damnedest per- 
former: she keeps threatening to turn into a 
movie star, a great eccentric comedian, and 
though this picture gives her a few prize 
moments, she doesn’t quite make it. Part of 
the problem is her tendency to go mushy 
and slack. Another is the dreadful plot, 
which casts Goldberg as a computer 
operator who begins receiving trans- 
missions from a British Intelligence agent 
over her terminal. Directing for the first time, 
Penny Marshall goes in for flashy effects, 
but her pacing and tone are wobbly, and 
she lacks invention. And though she’s got a 
first-rate supporting cast (John Wood, 
Annie Potts, Roscoe Lee Browne, Jeroen 
Krabbe), she gives them nothing to do. 
Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs. 


L 


Wk*XTHE LADY FROM SHANGHAI 
(1948). When Columbia Pictures boss 
Harry Cohn was shown Orson Welles’s 
bizarre thriller, he reportedly said, “‘I'll give 
a thousand dollars to anyone who can tell 
me what the hell this goddam movie's 
about."’ Although not always coherent, the 
picture is very entertaining. It might be de- 
scribed as a series of revelations of moral 
decay, with Welles as a rather dim adven- 
turer who discovers wickedness spiraling 
towards him from sources like the crippled 
lawyer (played by Everett Sloane) and his 
alluring, dangerous wife (Rita Hayworth) . 
The deceptions multiply, and the movie's 
tension is released in the justly famous 
house-of-mirrors gunfight. @ Somerville 
Theatre. 

LIFE IS A BED OF ROSES (1983). Alain 
Resnais's latest film concerns a turn of the 
century aristocrat who builds an ornate 
castle that he hopes will become his temple 
of happiness. With Vittorio Gassman and 
Fanny Ardant. Copley Place. 

* *& XLOVE AND DEATH (1975). One of 
the best of Woody Allen's pre-Annie Hall 
comedies. An uproarious spoof of intellec- 
tualism, especially deep thinking. of the 
Russian persuasion, the movie casts Woody 
as a hapless prole who tries to assassinate 
Napoleon. Along the way he meets Death, 
marries Diane Keaton, and gets stuck in the 
middie of several Eisenstein films. Y. Janus. 


*&*kKTHE MAGICIAN (1958). Ingmar 
Bergman's brooding, funny, sometimes 
frightening drama about a 19th-century 
troupe of charlatans and mesmerists who, 
for all their posing, may indeed possess 
some sort of mysterious power. Their 
confrontation with the forces of rationality 
becomes an engrossing vehicle for 
Bergman's meditations on God, dreams, 
and the nature of love. Max von Sydow, 
wearing a fake beard, is the magician hero, 
Ingrid Thulin is his wife, and Gunnar 
Bjdrnstrand is that figure of obdurate 
atheism, Dr. Vergérus. 2 Rear Window at 
the Brookline Arts Center 

MEMORIES OF IMPRISONMENT (1984). 
This Brazilian drama is based on the 
experiences of ‘30s political prisoner 
Graciliano Ramos, who rebelled against the 
Varga government. Directed by Nelson 
Pereira dos Santos. Harvard Film Archive. 
* KMEN. . . (1986). This German comedy, 
written and directed by Doris Dorrie, means 
to be a subversive Blier-esque sex farce, but 
the result is no more than competent and. 
occasionally amusing. When a successful 
advertising executive (Heiner Lauterbach) 
discovers that his wife (Ulrike Kriener) is 
having an affair with a bohemian graphic 
artist (Uwe Ochsenknecht), he becomes 
obsessed with the need to know what kind 
of man she would prefer to him. So he 
moves into the fellow’s loft under an 
assumed identity, and the two become 
buddies. The idea that two men who Should 
hate each other can find a bond in their 
common feelings about women is a juicy 
idea for a sex farce, but Dérrie never does 
anything with it. The two barely talk about 
women; instead, we get a role-reversal 
comedy, with the bourgeois and the bohe- 
mian trading places. West Newton 
*&*&'AMEPHISTO (1981). As Hendrik 
Hdfgen, a seething, ambitious actor who 
barters himself to the Nazis in exchange for 
their applause and adoration, Klaus Maria 
Brandauer gives a joyously hammy per- 
formance — moaning, screaming, throwing 
his arms about, and gazing rapturously into 
mirrors. Telling the story of H&fgen’s rise to 
glory, director istvan Szab6 is content to 




















' condemh | his ' protagonist” because, fike 
-Gérmany itself, He’s an érhpty Vessel Who 


takes whatever shape he’s asked to. 
Unfortunately, that's a glib metaphor for 
what an actor is; this Oscar-winning film 
makes you hunger for truth and then feeds 
you razzle-dazzie. Still, Brandauer is 
astonishing. 2 Coolidge Corner. 
**K*XMONA LISA (1986). A violent, 
romantic gangster film sparked by the great 
Bob Hoskins. He plays George, a mob 
footsoldier assigned to be chauffeur and 
cover for a tall, elegant black prostitute 
(Cathy Tyson). She becomes his unat- 
tainable love, his ‘Mona Lisa,”’ and gets him 
to comb London's fleshpot. district for her 
friend, a 15-year-old prostitute and heroin 
addict who's fallen into the den of the slimy 
vice lord Mortwell (Michael Caine). As he 
prowls through the lurid underworld, fueled 
by some crazy mix of chivalry and outrage, - 
he becomes an avenging white knight — a 
violent man of honor. This is the first time on 
screen that Hoskins has tapped the desper- 
ate melancholy in his dark, beady eyes; his 
sudden shifts from tenderness to savagery 
are wrenching. Neil Jordan directs in a 
handsome, functional style, although the 
movie, which. borrows much from Taxi 
Driver, could have used some of that film's 
lurid tumescence. Michael Caine is superb 
as the repulsive Mortwell, and Cathy Tyson, 
in a thinly written role, is a remarkable 
camera subject. Copley Place, West New- 
ton. 

**k'2AMY BEAUTIFUL LAUNDRETTE 
(1986). This sly comedy is about a wily clan 
of Pakistanis who've made their home in 
London and are climbing the capitalist 
ladder. The young hero, Omar (Gordon 
Warnecke), is poised between his father 
(Roshan Seth) , a former left-wing journalist 
now a bedridden wreck, and his uncle 
(Saeed Jaffrey), a businessman and de- 
voted sensualist who sets the boy up as 
manager of a seedy laundry in a South 
London neighborhood overrun with racist 
thugs. With the help of his English punker 
friend Johnny (Daniel Day Lewis), who's 
also his lover, he turns it into a healthy little 
business. Director Stephen Frears lays out 
the Pakistani situation with admirable skill, 
but his lead actor, Gordon Warnecke, is 
something of a nonentity, and the 
screenplay (by playwright Hanif Kureishi) is 
so full of symmetrical ‘‘observations’’ that 
the film never ignites: it’s pleasant, 
provocative, and emotionally minuscule. 
Coolidge Corner. 





*& *XTHE NAME OF THE ROSE (1986). 
Jettisoning the scholarly noodlings of Um- 
berto Eco's popular novel, director Jean- 
Jacques Annaud and his team of 
screenwriters have come up with a crudely 
entertaining gothic whodunit set amid the 
squalor of a 14th-century monastery. Sean 
Connery plays the scholarly sleuth out to 
discover why the monastery’s inhabitants 
are turning up dead. The look @ the film 
(stateliness and rot side by. side) is 
impressive, but the material is schlock. It's a 
piece of middlebrow sensationalism, replete 
with scenes of heavy-handed clinical horror 
(animals being slaughtered, nude bodies 
flopped out on the autopsy table) and a 
cast of horror-movie gargoyles playing-the 
monks. All in all, a rather grim slog, though 
Connery gives a delightful performance: his 
William of Baskerville must be the sexiest 
bookworm in all of medieval Europe. With F. 
Murray Abraham. Charles, Harvard Square, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

NEXT SUMMER (1986). The gathering of a 
large family is used to explore the love 
affairs of three generations (a mother and 
her two daughters) in this French drama. 
With Jean-Louis Trintignant and Fanny 
Ardant; directed by Nadine Trintignant. 
Copley Place. 

% & & & 1984 (1985). In his brilliant adapta- 
tion of George Orwell's novel, 
writer/director Michael Radford unearths 
the story's autobiographical roots — the 
tone of private despair that underlies 
Orwell's social vision and gives it a halluci- 
natory morbidity. The movie is a fitful fever 
dream bathed in milky, fluorescent twilight, 
but it also keeps its narrative cool, envelop- 
ing us line by line in Winston Smith's “sex 
crime" — his clandestine affair with fellow 
heretic Julia — and his final acceptance of 
Party orthodoxy under the torturing mini- 
strations of O'Brien (Richard Burton). The 
torture scenes are sober and unsensational, 
building to a peak of macabre Victorian 
cruelty, and John Hurt’s performance as 
Winston is as pitiably overwhelming as his 
Elephant Man; perhaps no other actor can 
give victimization such an infinity of grada- 
tions. M Janus 








*& & KX THE OFFICIAL STORY (1985). Set 
in 1983, just when Argentina's military 
dictatorship was crumbling, this drama is 
about a high-school history teacher (Norma 
Aleandro) who begins to suspect that her 
adopted daughter is one of the thousands of 
children taken from ‘‘subversives’’ and sold 
to upper-class families; driven to find the 
truth, she investigates — with tragic results 
Director Luis Puenzo’s first film has a streak 
of didactic sentimentality, but there are 
wrenching moments throughout. His 
portrait of the upper echelons of Argentine 
society shows us both the tragic innocence 
of those who choose to live with lies and the 
bitterness of those who can’t. With brilliant 
performances by Aleandro and, as her 
businessman husband, Hector Alterio 
Janus 

ON THE EDGE (1986). Bruce Dern plays a 
man training for .an incredibly grueling 
cross-country race. Directed by Rob 
Nilsson. Coolidge Corner. 

OUR CORPSES ARE STILL ALIVE (1981). 
Five elderly women decide to have a wild 
week in Berlin in this German black comedy. 





*<Directéd by Rosa von Praunheim. institute 


of'Cohtempotaty Art 














*k‘%:PEGGY SUE GOT MARRIED 
(1986). Francis Coppola's new film takes off 
from a corny daydream premise and then 
plays it resolutely straight. An ordinary 
woman, Peggy Sue (Kathleen Turner), is 
crowned class queen at her 25th high- 
school reunion and then suddenly trans- 
ported back to 1960 — her senior year. Her 
boyfriend (Nicolas Cage) is the same 
goofball rock-and-rolier, only now she 
knows -that his days as a musician are 
numbered, that he'll end up taking over his 
father's appliance business (complete with 
embarrassing “Crazy Charlie’’ TV com- 
mercials) , and that he'll start fooling around 
after they're married. The film's poignance 
is that her knowledge hurts her as much as 
it helps. Coppola treats the late-'50s 
trappings with knowing affection and irony, 
and the movie is clever and sweet, with an 
undercurrent of lush melancholy. Turner, 
though, looks (and, more important, acts) 
so much older than the greasers and 
bobby-soxers in her midst that it closes off 
the sense of emotional possibility in her 
voyage. The picture is enjoyable, but also 
fuzzy and a little precious; you may feel that 
Coppola has taken a gimmicky premise and 
loaded it down with too much studied 
“ambiguity."’ Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
PETER THE GREAT, PARTS | & ll. A cast- 
of-thousands Russian spectacular on the 
life of Tsar Peter |. Directed by Nikolai 
Simonov. Coolidge Corner. 

* *&PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK (1975). 
Peter Weir's mystical chiller is simpler and 
crisper than his The Last Wave, but there's 
still something cold and unlikable about it. 
Set in 1900, it recounts the strange 
disappearance of three boarding-school 
girls and a teacher during a Valentine's Day 
picnic. The director wants to leave us full of 
wonder at the mystery of it all, but the movie 
is a typical Weir tease, and so the tension 
slowly evaporates. Y Rear Window at the 
Brookline Arts Center. 

POLICE (1986). Gerard Depardieu plays a 
hardened cop who falls for the girlfriend of a 
drug dealer he’s pursuing. Directed by 
Maurice Pialat. Copley Place 

PRIVILEGE (1967). The idea was later lifted 
for the American schlock classic Wild in the 
Streets, but this English drama looked 
ahead to 1970s England, where a welfare 
state uses pop icols to manipulate the 
masses. The idol is Paul Jones (at the time 
the lead singer of Manfred Mann) , and '60s 
icon Jean Shrimpton costars. Directed by 
Peter Watkins. Harvard Film Archive. 
**kXTHE PURPLE ROSE OF CAIRO 
(1985). Woody Allen tells the story of a 
Depression waitress (Mia Farrow) who 
forgets her drab marriage by gorging herself 
on escapist '30s films; one day, a matinee- 
idol character (Jeff Daniels) jumps off the 
screen and into her arms. Allen doesn’t pull 
off every one of his Pirandellian pirouettes, 
mostly because the ‘‘real world’’ here is as 
much a screen cliché as the celluloid 
wonderland. But Farrow and Daniels make 
an_ ingratiating couple. @ Somerville 
Theatre. 








RED LOVE (1981). This German comedy is 
an attack on monogamy directed by Rosa 
von Praunheim. institute of Contemporary 
Art. 

*&*k*KREPO MAN (1984). Mohawked 
punks who hold up liquor stores, flying- 
saucer cultists, a bespectacled scientist 
whose '64 Chevy Malibu features a trunk full 
of radioactivity — Repo Man is a piquant 
punk satire crammed with metaphoric 
detail. The hero, Otto (Emilio Estevez), is a 
crew-cut punk who gets a job repossessing 
cars from people who have welshed on their 
payments; scraggly Harry Dean Stanton is 
his repo mentor. The movie, a cheeky 
nightmare of '50s sci-fi paranoia and new- 
wave weirdness, works not only as nihilistic 
comedy but as a saraonic satire of terminal 
social iliness. Directed by Alex Oox. W 
Janus. 

*& *& & 2A ROOM WITH A VIEW (1986). A 
sunny, serenely indulgent adaptation of 
E.M. Forster's comedy of manners. Lucy 
(Helena Bonham Carter) is a conventional 
English girl who visits fin-de-siécle Florence 
with her punctilious chaperone (Maggie 
Smith) and becomes invoived with the 
unconventional George Emerson (Julian 
Sands) ; somewhat panicked, she returns to 
England and the sniffy aesthete (Daniel Day 
Lewis) to whom she has become engaged. 
Director James Ivory finds his targets in the 
uphoiders of the waning Victorian order, 
who fight — and inevitably fail — to rein in 
the passions of the young. The film's 
sophistication lies in the way it shows those 
developments taking place within (and not 
just between) people. With Denholm Elliott. 
Copley Place. 

*%'2ROUND MIDNIGHT (1986). A lot of 
love has obviously gone into Bertrand 
Tavernier's jazz drama, based on the life of 
legendary bop pianist Bud Powell, but the 
result is uninvolving and disconnected. The 
great saxophonist Dexter Gordon plays 
American sax man Dale Turner, who 
journeys to Paris in 1959 to find a more 
appreciative audience for his music; there, 
he meets a young jazz fan (Francois 
Cluzet) who revitalizes his life and music. 
Tavernier sacrifices character and story 
development for a nonlinear narrative that 
attempts to put you inside the music, 
replicating the experience of the jazzman to 
whom music is everything. But in doing so, 
he shortchanges the very lives he means to 
pay tribute to. Gordon seems to carry the 
spirit and the history of the music with him, 
and though it must have been unbelievably 
tough for him to dredge up the ghosts of his 
fallen colleagues (and his own past), he's 
not a trained actor, and he doesn’t exactly 
give a performance. At 62, he looks like 
what he is —, a man who has survived a 
tough life —.. and, it's .this tenacity .that 
makes him wrong for the role of a- musician 





verging on dissolution. The movie's draggy 
gloom precludes even the pure release that 
jazz, at its best, is capable of providing. 
Copley Place. 





*&*& SHE'S GOTTA HAVE IT (1986). 
This spare, rather elegant sex comedy is 
easy to like. Written and directed by Spike 
Lee, and centered on the lives of four 
middle-class blacks in Brooklyn, it's about 
an alluring graphic designer (Tracy Camila 
Johns) involved with three men, each of 
whom wants her to himself. The joke is that 
each sees her as an enigmatic temptress, 
and she couldn't be more upfront about her 
motives: she likes sex and won't tie herself 
down. The movie is a hit-or-miss affair, but 
Lee has enough confidence to be playful 
with his material. And he plays the jive- 
talking hipster Mars to hilarious perfection 
— if only he could do with the other actors 
what he does as an actor himself. As John’s 
sensitive lover, Tommy Redmond Hicks is 
dignified and dull, and as the social-climbing 
male model, John Canada Terrell is too 
pompous. (It's never clear why she would 
put up with either of them.) The movie 
doesn't quite attain the level of stylishness 
and wit it aims for, but Lee is well on his way 
to developing a style that turns funk into 
chic. The lovely black-and-white photogra- 
phy is by Ernest Dickerson. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square. 

*&*XXSLEEPER (1973). Woody Allen 
wakes up two centuries after the night 
before and wishes he had stayed in bed. 
One of Allen's most accomplished com- 
edies, featuring Woody as a very stiff butler 
and the vittim of new forms of locomotion, 
plus king-size carrots and, of course, 
revolution. & Janus. 

SOUL MAN (1986). A young man (C. 
Thomas Howell) poses as a black student 
to take advantage of a minority scholar- 
ship. With Rae Dawn Chong and James 
Earl Jones. Beacon Hill, Circle, suburbs. 
SPOILED CHILDREN (1977). Unreleased 
Bertrand Tavernier film about a movie 
director (Michel Piccoli) who rents an 
verging on dissolution. The movie's draggy 
gloom precludes even the pure release that 
jazz, at its best, is capable of providing. 
Copley Place. 

*%2STAND BY ME (1986). Based on a 
novella by Stephen King, Rob Reiner’s 
coming-of-age film about four 12-year-old 
boys in a small Oregon town during the 
summer of 1959 has a patina of sensitivity, 
but beneath lurks the grossness of other 
youth movies, and at its heart there's a 
sugary nostalgia for the lost ‘‘magic’’ of 





_childhood. When the four learn the where- 


abouts of the body of a missing youth, they 
set off on a two-day trek into the woods, 
imagining they'll be heroes if they find it. 
Reiner pays attention to detail and builds 
some interaction among the young per- 
formers (who do well with their roles) , but 
the plot plays off your queasy expectation 
that something bad is about to happen. The 
obstacles the boys face are presented as a 
series of tests they must go through to prove 
their manhood; success is achieved when 
one of them confronts the town tough guy 
with a gun. Like Reiner’s The Sure Tt * 
the movie presents a “‘moral’’ message .../ 
embraces the worst reactionary stereo- 
types. Copley Place, Circle, suburbs. 

* *& KSUMMER (1986). The fifth in Eric 
Rohmer’s series of ‘Comedies and 
Proverbs"’ concerns a self-pitying young 
woman who can't decide where or with 
whom to spend her summer vacation. 
Delphine (Marie Riviére) is the type of 
person whose high standards doom her to 
solitude; she’s grown allergic to the 
chemistry of interpersonal contact. She 
journeys to Cherbourg to stay with a friend's 
family, but once there, cranky as ever, she 
soon up and leaves. The mood of the film is 
aestheticized melancholy, with rocky 
beaches and overcast skies. Marie, who in 


_ another director's hands might have been 


too much to take, becomes a test for the 
limits of Rohmer's empathy, and Riviére 
manages to alert you to her inner network of 
hope and frustration. Rohmer burrows into 
lonely corners of our own lives, and by 
patiently waiting for Marie to come out of 
her funk, he rewards us at the end with the 
vision of a soul reborn. West Newton. 
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*%& kX THE TERMINATOR (1984). A slick, 
relentless thriller that casts Arnold 
Schwarzenegger as a cyborg — a human- 
oid robot who's been sent from the future to 
present-day Los Angeles to terminate a 
certain innocent young woman (Linda 
Hamilton) . The mighty Arnold is completely 
convincing as the machine-brained hulk 
who's been programmed to kill: strutting 
around the LA nightworld in a gargantuan 
leather jacket, a huge submachine gun on 
his shoulder, he cuts a comically monstrous 
figure. The movie is enjoyable, although its 
joky use of Schwarzenegger finally wears a 
little thin: the climax, featuring an indestruc- 
tible robot, is the most frightening scene in 
the movie, and Arnold isn’t even in it. 
Directed by James Cameron. 2 Somerville 
Theatre. 

*kkKXTHE TEXAS CHAINSAW 
MASSACRE (1974). The one entry in the 
splatter-film genre (indeed, one of the few 
horror movies ever made) that achieves the 
indelible aura of nightmare. Its story of five 
travelers who meet up with a roadside family 
of cannibalistic hunters is scarcely in- 
novative, but in the hands of director Tobe 
Hooper, it becomes a Hitchcockian descent 
into the abyss. Less gory than Friday the 
13th, the movie, like Psycho, relies on the 
power of suggestion to create a mood of 
preternatural madness. 4 Somerville 
Theatre. 
*®*XTHAT'S LIFE! 





(1986). Blake 


Edwards's, most, personal film to date (it | 


was based on a mortality crisis triggered by 


a recent iliness) is a semi-improvised 
“home movie’’ that was filmed in the 
director's Malibu home. in general, Edwards 


* doesn't work intuitively enough to improvise 


successfully, and he’s made a bad choice of 
lead actors. Jack Lemmon, as the architect 
facing feelings of inadequacy as he ap- 
proaches 60, needs to be restrained, not 
encouraged — his performance is just the 
same shtick he’s done for years. And as his 
wife, who may be facing a fatal iliness, Julie 
Andrews is clipped, crisp, and synthetic, 
never suggesting the woman of tremendous 
emotional generosity she’s supposed to be 
playing. Edwards's gift for slapstick staging, 
though, saves the movie from being a total 
disaster, especially in the scenes with 
Robert Loggia as a tipsy priest and Felicia 
Farr as a fortune teller. Allston, suburbs. 
*&kKKTHE THIRD MAN (1949). In the 
murky ruins of war-torn Vienna, Joseph 
Cotten stalks his old friend Orson Welles, 
who has taken to such monstrous activities 
as peddling ersatz penicillin. Although 
Welles appears late in the film, his influence 
(as well as that of Alfred Hitchcock and 
Fritz Lang) is clear in Carol Reed’s haunting 
romantic thriller. Graham. Greene penned 
the script, and Anton Karas performed the 
jaunty zither music. % Somerville Theatre. 
* 2 TOP GUN (1986). A slickly retro Navy- 
recruitment commercial done in the mind- 
less, rock-drenched, post-Flashdance style 
that is threatening to turn American movies 
into adolescent pacifiers. Tom Cruise plays 
a daredevil pilot who is sent to the 
prestigious Fighter Weapons School 
(nickname: Top Gun). There, he confronts 
his arch-rival, Iceman (the magnetic Val 
Kilmer), and falls_for his beautiful flight 
instructor (Kelly McGillis). The filmmakers 
turn the earnest Cruise into a fantasy icon of 
young-jock fearlessness, encouraging him 
to assume the sort of absurdly macho poses 
no actor could get away with in a movie that 
ever touched ground. The flight scenes 
knock you out, alright, but the sensory 
impact comes as much from the incoherent- 
ly quick editing as it does from the rush and 
roar of F-14 Tomcats whooshing through 
the air. Did the people who edited this movie 
keep a container of uppers handy, or did 
they just mainline caffeine? With Anthony 
Edwards; directed by Tony Scott. Beacon 
Hill, suburbs. 

*& K TOUGH GUYS (1986). Burt Lancaster 
and Kirk Douglas are train robbers released 
from prison after 30 years who decide to 
pull off a big heist. The two stars outclass 
this conventional comic vehicle at every 
turn. Looking impossibly fit, they earn our 
affection with a mixture of raw resilience 
and a horse sense that leaves the other 
characters at the starting gate. It's not just 
their physical condition that works for them; 
it's the way they've grown as actors 
(especially Lancaster) . Director Jeff Kanew 
doesn't give into sentimentality, but you can 
see most of the gags coming a mile away. 
With Eli Wallach, Billy Barty, Charles 
Durning, Monty Ash, and Nathan Davis 
(who have the funniest three minutes in the 
movie). Charles, Circle, suburbs. 

TRICK OR TREAT (1986). A dead rock star 
takes possession of a teen rock fan who's 
obsessed with him. With Ozzy Osbourne 
and Gene Simmons; directed by Charles 
Martin Smith. Pi Alley, Allston, suburbs. 

* & &k KX TROUBLE IN PARADISE (1932). 
Ernst Lubitsch's masterpiece is one of the 
most sophisticated American comedies, 
and one of the most exhilarating. It's the 
story of a pair of jewel thieves (Herbert 
Marshall and Miriam Hopkins) who fall in 
love and join the household staff of a rich 
widow (Kay Francis), planning to rob her; 
unfortunately for Marshall, the lady in 
question is both canny and quite attractive. 
Script by Samson Raphaelson. Harvard 
Film Archive. 

TWIST AND SHOUT (1986). Two teenage 
boys of different backgrounds struggle to 
come of age in 1964 Denmark. Directed by 
Bille August. Coolidge Corner. 
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*k*KK”?VIVRE SA VIE (1962). Also 
known as My Life To Live, this series of 
tableaux depicting a Parisian salesgirl's 
descent into the world of prostitution is one 
of Jean-Luc Godard’s most penetrating 
character studies. Introducing several nar- 
rative techniques to tell the story of Nana 
(superbly played by Anna Karina) and her 
encounters with assorted customers, 
pimps, and shady types, Godard gives the 
romantic conception of a whore who sells 
her body but retains her soul his typically 
distanced treatment. if that makes the 
movie starkly memorable, it also makes it 
rather cold. This is a film easier to admire 
than to warm to, but Godard’s tough- 
minded compassion (and love for then-wife 
Karina) lurkS beneath the placid surface. 
French Library. 








* *kWE ALL LOVED EACH OTHER SO 
MUCH (1976). Ettore Scola's version of the 
male-buddy movie everybody in Europe 
was making back in the mid '70s. The film is 
suffused with a sentimental leftism that 
quickly grows wearying, but it also boasts 
splendid performances by Nino Manfredi 
and Vittorio Gassman. Coolidge Corner. 


*& kk %4Z (1968). Costa Gavras’s classic 
political thriller, an incredibly suspenseful 
exposé of the goings-on behind the right- 
wing takeover of Greece in 1963. Yves 
Montand lends warmth and dignity to the 
role of Gregorios Lambrakis, the parliament 
leader whose assassination is made to look 
like an accident, and Jean-Louis Trintignant 
is memorable as the government in- 
westigator who -bdfings’.down the fascist 
conspirators. 44 vanus, 
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CRAFT AND AUDACITY.” — rime, ricnara cons 


“The year’s most original movie! An 
ambitious film...True Stories’ is 
David Byrne’s funny, worried, 
loving celebration of a 
disoriented America.” 


— NEWSWEEK, Jack Kroll 
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“A POIGNANT AND BEGUILING LOVE STORY. ‘Wes 


Tavernier has dared to find his new film’s style in the 
cool, dark colors of bebop and especially in the tempo 
of Dexter Gordon: he commands the screen.” 


Richard Corliss, TIME 
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“’& DIVINE COMEDY FOR THE ‘80'S. IT’S HARD NOT 
TO HAVE A LOT OF FUN WATCHING THIS MOVIE. 
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IS GETTING AWAY WITH MURDER? 


“AN ASTONISHING 


ACHIEVEMENT! 


A rich and beautiful film that provides 
a breathtaking re-creation of a lost 
world... Connery in by far the best role 
of his career.” —Michse! Medved SNEAK PREVIEW 
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CONNERY IS 
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BOSTON AND THE PHOENIX 





20 YEARS 





VISIONS AND REVISIONS 














NEWS AND LIFESTYLE 








The rise of the alternative press 








ELIGHTO OF THE PHOENIX 





| by William A. Henry III 








t began, like many a yuppie entrepreneurial venture, at a people, especially university students, could bea distinct and 
| cocktail party in Cambridge. Although the plan discussed profitable market. At that moment in metropolitan Boston, home 
| that night would impact the arts and lifestyles and of about a hundred institutions of higher learning (or at least 
| eventually politics, it was conceived strictly as a commercial higher credentialing), Boston After Dark was a fresh and 
| proposition. The thinking came from classic Harvard Business potentially lucrative idea. 
| School precepts: identify a market, assess its needs, fill in the The moral merit, and ultimately there was plenty, came quite 
| empty places. The time was early 1966, when the country was a while later. 
still getting used to hippies and no one would even have What was conceived at that fateful cocktail party — “Actually, 
imagined that the youth revolution could someday transmute it was probably a dope party,” one of the participants recalls — 
into yuppiedom’s adoring gaze toward the mirror. The first fruits was an entertainment guide for Boston’s legion of college kids. 
of the baby boom were just leaving their teens. The nation’s Youth believed it had a constitutional right to a stereo, headsets, 
business leaders were awakening to the realization that young Continued on page 6 
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AND YOU THOUG 
WE HANDLED ONLY LOCAL CALLS. 


Some people have the impression 
that New England 
Telephone handles 
only local calls. They 
think only “the long 
distance companies” 
handle toll calls. 
The truth is (and 


Eastern Mass. 


it's been the truth for 100 years) 
that New England Telephone can 
handle all calls within Eastern 
Massachusetts, no matter how far. 
Maybe you've become so used 
to us that you've forgotten 
all that we do. Or maybe 
you're just confused 


about which phone companies are 
doing what. In any case, we want you 
to know that when it comes to Eastern’ 
Massachusetts... 


We're the one for you 
New England. 


New England Telephone 


A NYNEZX Company 
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1 FLIGHT OF THE PHOENIX 
by William A. Henry III 
Long before the interment of the Rea/ Paper, lord, long before the 
creation of the Real Paper, there was the Cambridge Phoenix, and 
Boston After Dark. and hippies and hawkers and an underground 


O PIONEERS 
by Lynda Morgenroth 

They came to this ossified, class- and race-conscious hub of 
provincialism from Middle America. They came in VW Beetles 
and vans, to attend the colleges and, ultimately, to form the East 
Coast capital of the counterculture. As they dug in their roots, they 
changed their city, as immigrants are wont to do. ; 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICANS 

by John Tirman 

Ever since we learned the technology and the terminology. we’ve 
been obsessed. Atoms for Peace, atoms for war. Gradually, as we’ve 
become more dependent on nuclear power and nuclear arms, we 
have also come to be more fearful of them. And this paradox is one 
of the profound dilemmas of our times. 


BOSTON’S CIRCUS POLITICUS 

by Tony Hill 

The politics of the times — what with Kevin White, Ted Kennedy, 
Ed Brooke, Dapper and Louise and the rest — have been quite 
colorful. The politics of the times — what with Kevin White, Ted 
Kennedy, Ed Brooke, Dapper and Louise and the rest — have 
become quite irrelevant. 


THE GAY WE WERE 

by Neil Miller 

Once upon a time, gay-liberation activists made up a radical, ragtag 
army. Today, Boston's gay and lesbian population boasts a more 
high-gloss, high-income image. In short, they’ve gone yuppie. Some 
things have changed for the better. but there are battles yet to fight. 
If you can’t beat ‘em. join“em. And then fight. 


FEMINIST OBLIQUE 

by Susan Buchsbaum 

Whether we were mothers or daughters or sons or lovers. we were 
changed by the women’s movement. Over the last 20 years we've 
witnessed the birth of NOW. the battles for abortion rights and 
birth control and equal pay. Accordingly. our hopes, our 
expectations, and our [ears have been realigned. Some things are 
easier, but it’s not a bed of bread and roses. 


FASTER, STRONGER, RICHER 

by Michael Gee 

Moncy makes the world go ‘round. It’s certainly truc in sports. 
where the cash flow seems at times to resemble Niagara Falls. But 
the flip side of the sporting life is glory, and that too we've got in 
plenty. "Cause we can always use another hero. 





press, and a guy named Stephen Mindich . . . How'd we get here Copyright 1986 by the Boston Phoenix Inc. All rights reserved. Reproduction without permission, by any 
from there? means whatsoever, is prohibited. 
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Could you be 


more specif ic ? 
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Pardon me, but that 
was a carafe of wine... 
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So gentlemen, L'I| 
leave you with 
these few words...» 


So gentlemen, L'll 
leave You with 
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Oh please mailbox, contain o letter 
from someone I’ve totally forgotten 
abouT who has never been able +o 
forget me and wants te seeme 
again and will eventually turn out 
te be the person L'll fallin love with 
and well get married and T'll be 
happy for the rest of my lif 

































A LETTER FROM 


THE PUBLISHER 





ithin the pages of our special 
W 20th-anniversary supplement, 

you will have the opportunity 
to read articles by a group of writers who 
were asked to reflect on some of the 
important events and subjects of the last 
20 years. In addition, we asked Time 
critic and Pulitzer-winning former 
Boston Globe critic Bill Henry to 
chronicle the history of the Phoenix and 
attempt to put that history into the 
context of the so-called underground and 
alternative press genres of American 
journalism. 

In his piece Mr. Henry has been 
especially kind in his assessment of my 
particular role in the success of the 
Boston Phoenix in its several 
incarnations. To read about oneself in 
complimentary terms is both pleasurable 
and provocative (having often read about 
myself in not so pleasant terms, I have 
found that provocative also, but in a 
different way). It is pleasurable, because 
after 20 years it’s nice to know that a 
professional who is unaffiliated with the 
Phoenix believes that I’ve done a good 
job. It is provocative because it forces me 
to reflect on all of the trials and 
tribulations, all of the people, and all of 
the pain that preceded the arrival of this 
20th-anniversary celebration. How was it 
really done? Why did you succeed and so 
many others fail? I have often said to 
people that if someone had outlined the 
course of the last 20 years 20 years ago, | 
would have chosen a different field to 
toil in, fully believing there would have 
to be an easier way. But there is no easy 
way; there is no magic answer. Battles, be 
they business or military, are won in the 
trenches. To stretch the metaphor, 
however excellent the general's strategy, 
it takes superior officers and troops in the 
field to execute it. This is where the 
Phoenix has excelled. 

You cannot run any successful 
newspaper without excellence in the 
editorial department, and the Phoenix 
has had more than its fair share of 
intelligent, incisive, sharp-witted writers 
and reporters. But writers and reporters 
are guided, directed, even molded by 
great editors, whose mandate at the 
Phoenix has always been to keep the 
publication on the journalistic tightrope 
of simultaneously leading and following 
its readers. If you get too far away in 
either direction, readers leave you. So it 
was into the hands of one Bill Miller that 
the editorial reins of responsibility were 
placed in 1973. Miller, a tough, British- 
born, street-smart former Boston Globe 
editor, had come to the then Boston After 
Dark as a freelance, to edit a holiday 
supplement. And, like the man who 
came to dinner, Miller stayed for five 
years. It was during this critical period in 
our publishing life that Bill Miller took a 
ragtag, if passionately committed, group 
of semiprofessional journalists and 
turned them into true professionals. It 
was Miller’s simple demand that 
whatever the writer had to say, the facts 
in the story had better be correct. And 
deadlines were there for a reason. Under 
these seemingly basic journalistic 
precepts, Miller’s low-key British 
manner, and his parental stature (Miller, 
who was in his 40s, was at least 10 years 
older than any of his staff), the Phoenix 
retained its reputation as an iconoclastic 
publication while its credibility in the 
community soared. It was in this 
tradition that Miller’s short-term, even 
crustier successor, Bob Sales (now the 
Herald's executive sports editor), took 
the editor’s mantle and then a year later 
passed it on to the present editor, Richard 
Gaines, a protégé of Miller and Sales who 
had worked under both as a political 
reporter. In his eight years at the helm 
Gaines has more than extended the 
tradition. The list of superior writers and 
editors he’s had is awesome, as are the 
multidisciplinary nuances he has added 
to the Phoenix's pages, clearly 
exemplified in this very issue. 

But editorial excellence, though most 
apparent, is only part.gf the story — the 


rest of it is told in advertising sales and in 
‘circulation. And here, in the personages 
of H. Barry Morris and Ed Daly, the 
Phoenix has been simply incomparable. 
A bold statement perhaps, but ask those 
who've had to compete against either of 
these two men, and they'll tell you there 
aren't any better. I can’t say enough 
about them. 

Daly — Charlestown born and bred, a 
former Marine and professional third 
baseman, with more years in circulation 
than we've been in business — is the 
ultimate team player. “Impossible” is a 
word that Daly simply and categorically 
rejects. There has been no distribution 
problem, no delivery situation, no matter 
what the time of day or night or weather 
condition, that Daly has not successfully 
confrented. Daly thinks of sales by ones 
and twos, knowing full well that each 
one or two additional Phoenix sales, 
multiplied by the thousands of 
distribution points, every one of which 
he has personally visited, mean greater 
and greater success, not just for Ed Daly, 
but for his team, the Phoenix. 

Advertising sales is certainly not the 
glamorous end of the business. Indeed, it 
is without question the most rejection- 
filled job in the business. When Barry 
Morris started with the Phoenix some 17 
years ago, we were in the middle of 
turbulent times. So turbulent, in fact, that 
his first office was literally a telephone 
booth. Undoubtedly he wondered how 
he could have been sold such a bill of 
goods, how he could actually have left 
his secure sales position at the stable, 
solid Jewish Advocate for a job with a 
publication that didn’t have offices. 

Well, today, as president of the Boston 
Phoenix, Barry probably still wonders 
what life might have been like had he not 
signed up. Whatever his life might have 
been, there is no question that life at the 
Phoenix would have been substantially 
different. Indeed, it might not have ever 
reached the 20-year mark. 

In Barry Morris, the Phoenix has had 
the most demanding (of himself as well 
as others), dedicated, and creative head 
of sales anyone could imagine. Once the 
sales goals are set, anything less than 
achieving them is simply failing, and 
failure to Morris is unacceptable. Under 
his leadership the Phoenix has had 
greater sales growth than any publication 
of its kind in the country. Because of his 
virtually inexhaustible energy and 
creative marketing concepts, the Phoenix 
has carried more national-advertising 
linage than any similar publication. 
When, over the years, hefaced the old 
Cambridge Phoenix or the Real Paper or 
the myriad other competitors and quasi- 
competitors, Barry Morris understood 
that to let up for a minute could spell 
disaster, and that was something he 
would not and will not countenance. 

So the provocative thoughts generated 
by reflecting back over 20 years lead me 
to realize once again that the reason the 
Boston Phoenix is here to celebrate its 
20th, while others are not, is, to put it 
plainly, quality people whose passion 
and commitment have been 
extraordinary. There have been many 
more people who have contributed and 
who continue to contribute today who 
have not been singled out here; they are 
numerous and they are appreciated. 

To paraphrase something | wrote on 
the occasion of our fifth anniversary, 
which I believe is as appropriate today as 
we put our 20th-anniversary issue to bed, 
exhausted and exhilarated, from one end 
of the staff to the other — editors, writers, 
graphics people, sales staff, production 
and circulation people, accounting and 
support people: we are all proud of our 
achievements and our collective chest 
swells with a sense of accomplishment. 
But elation is brief because we know that 
next week we have another issue to put 
out and the never-ending publishing 
cycle just keeps going on. We hope you'll 
continue on with us and that the 
Phoenix will be here 20 years from now. 

— Stephen Mindich 
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THEIR 20TH 
ANNIVERSARY! 
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7 days a week — 10 to 10 
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PMs ROGRAM 





NE rT ENGLAND 


* SCHOOL OF 
ws! PHOTOGRAPHY 


Kenmore Square, Boston 


437-1868 for catalogs and information 


Accredited by The National Association of Trade & Technical Schools 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Department of Education. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY PROGRAM 


Two-Year Intensive Studies in Professional Photographic Techniques with 
Concentrations in Commercial/Advertising, Editorial, Photo-Journalism, 
Portraiture, Media with Slides, Artistic Expression, Screenprinting, Technical 


Color 


Entrance in October or February. Advanced placement to 2nd year. 
Federal Grants & Loans; State Scholarships for eligible students 


Job Placement Assistance for Graduates. 


APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY PROGRAM 
24 Week Professional Evening Program 
Federal loans may be applied for 


Program starts throughout the year 


PHOTO LAB MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 
24 week professional evening program 


Preparation for careers in photo technology and management 


Federal loans may be applied for 
Program starts throughout the year 


EVENING WORKSHOPS 


Twelve weeks, one night per week 


Beginning Camera 
¢ Studio Lighting 4x5 » Basic Photography 


e Advanced 


* Color Shooting & Printing »Cibachrome Workshop 


¢ Print and Exposure «Creative Photography 
Camera 
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Mindich: translating a good idea into action 


Continued from page 1 

records, and an evening on the town, 
and would somehow scrape up the 
money most weekends for a movie, a 
spicy ethnic restaurant, a tub-thumping 
piece of political theater, or a mind- 
emptying rock concert. But the generally 
parochial college papers weren't much 
help in telling these student spenders 
what was on and where to find it; and, 
God knows, neither were the Boston 
Globe or its now defunct rivals, the 
stuffy Herald and semiliterate Record- 
American. 

So to Stephen Mindich, an 
entertainment reporter at Boston 
University’s radio station, WBUR, Joe 
Hanlon, an editor at MIT’s student 
newspaper, and Jim Lewis, a canny 
business student at Harvard, the idea 
seemed a natural. Kids would almost 
certainly pay for this information. But 
rather than fight the inevitable — the 
passing of one tattered dorm copy from 
hand to sticky hand — why not give it 
away free and cover the costs by selling 
ad space to stereo stores, record 
companies, movies houses, and water- 
bed manufacturers? Suburban 
newspaper chains had worked on this 
basis for years, reaping big profits by 
handing out editorially dismal but ad- 
laden weeklies known as “shoppers.” 
Students might not be as affluent an 
audience as their suburban parents, but 
what pocket money they could spare was 
concentrated on a few kinds of 
purchases; and for providers of those 
goods and services, student customers 
were becoming vital. 

Once the idea for Boston After Dark 
was hatched, the reality came quickly. 
The first issue reached the stands in 
March 1966. It was just four pages, heavy 
with listings, offering scarcely a hint of 
the ambitious investigation, scorching 
criticism, and showcase writing style that 
would be hallmarks of the publication in 
years to come. Yet the reception from the 
intended audience was eager enough 
that the tiny, ill-paid (or unpaid) staff 
kept plugging, albeit with frequent 
additions to, and subtractions from, the 
personnel. It could not claim overnight 
success: total revenues by the end of the 
year were just $17,000. But as students 
more and more plainly relied on the 





William A. Henry III, an associate 
editor of Time magazine, won the 1980 
Pulitzer Prize in criticism while working 
at the Boston Globe 


guide, advertisers yielded their 
skepticism. In the next few years, sales 
boomed: to $37,000 in 1967, $72,00 in 
1968, $210,000 in 1969, and $540,000 in - 
1970. The publication grew from four 
pages a week to eight, then 12, then 16, 
then to 20 or more. Spurred by its 
success, the Boston team launched 
Cleveland After Dark and Philadelphia 
After Dark, registered the nameina . 
dozen other cities, and experimented 
with East Coast and even national 
versions. Those other ventures faltered. 
Nonetheless, from the outside, the 
launch of BAD looked like one of the 
earliest and shrewdest examples of hip, 
if not hippie, capitalism. 

By the time sales had reached that 
impressive 1970 mark — the equivalent 
of nearly $2 million today — Boston 
After Dark was no longer just an 
entertainment sheet. The paper, like the 
times, was infused with political passion 
and, oftentimes, radical rage. It covered 
with equal self-righteousness the abuse 
of ghetto kids by police, the conduct of 
the Vietnam War, and the trashing of 
storefronts by rampaging pseudo- 
communists in Harvard Square. BAD 
cheered on the sexual revolution. It 
tacitly endorsed the drug culture as a 
kind of social criticism, a rejection of the 
purported failings of corporate America. 
It set out to make enemies not only of 
conservatives but of mainstream liberal 
leaders and institutions, which it 
chastised for not being liberal enough. It 
had become one of the most shrill, and 
effective, voices on the Boston scene. 

That transformation was a natural 
response to the times, the marketplace, 
and the feelings of the owners and staff. 
It was also a phenomenon that reached 
far beyond Boston, eventually to such 
meatpacker centers of orthodoxy as 
Detroit and St. Louis, to such trend-blind 
backwaters as Albany, New York, and 
Point Reyes, California. In these and 
more than a hundred other places, 
practically every major city in the nation, 
there emerged something then known as 
“underground journalism.” 

The formats of such publications 
varied somewhat, and so did their ethics. 
Some definitely put the emphasis on 
being underground, reveling in 
scatological language or urging unlawful 
behavior or devoting page after page to 
the turgid babblings of radical feminists, 
anti-Zionist Jews, gay separatists, or the 
amateur advocates of the ideological 
flavor of the week. The hostility of this 


underground toward the,rest of America - 
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at times verged on the wacko: more than 
one paper, including Boston After Dark, 
ran a syndicated lead story, by BAD 
reporter Carl Ogelsby, under the 
headline ENEMY BOMBS HANOI. 

The institutions of this kind of 
underground journalism came and, 
mostly, went. Some were so aggressively 
leftist that advertisers objected to 
supporting them — and readers to reading 
them. Some provoked libel suits or 
boycotts. Most depended too much on the 
willingness of a few staffers to work 
interminable hours for all but invisible 
pay. Quite a few died because, in the 
views of their staffers, the activist 
consciousness of the 1960s had faded 
away and with it the national spirit of 
indignation — an explanation offered, for 
example, by some associated with the late 
Berkeley Barb, one of the foremost 
symbols of the movement. The Barb 
started publishing about a year before 
BAD, in a comparable metropolitan area, 
San Francisco, and grew even faster, to a 
circulation of 90,000 by 1969. It became a 
major, if at times malign, political force in 
its community by demanding that land 
allocated for University of California 
dormitories be used instead as a “cultural 
political freak-out and draft center — a 
people’s park.” Demonstrations on the 
site turned into riots in which one person 
was killed and another blinded. Years 
afterward, a former editor recalled, the 
paper still had trouble selling ads to 
downtown Berkeley merchants who 
“remembered the Barb causing their 
$1,000 plate glass windows to be 
smashed.” As the rage of the 1960s 
turned into the mellowness of the Me 
Decade, circulation plummeted and the 
Barb had to rely on sex ads to stay afloat. 
In a last-gasp bid for respectability, it 
abolished them and saw its weekly sales 
tumble to a reported 2500 readers before 
it collapsed altogether in 1980. 

Other publications within the genre, 
however, like Boston After Dark (or the 
Phoenix, as it later came to be known), 
put the emphasis on the journalism part 
of the label, and set out to keep honest 
the major institutions of their cities, 
including the other news media. The 
D.C. Gazette, in Washington, analyzed 
the city’s use of federal revenue sharing. 
The Ann Arbor Sun took to endorsing 
candidates for city council and lobbied 
successfully to get the local penalty for 
marijuana possession reduced to traffic- 
ticket level, a $5 fine. By 1980, the 
survivors in the movement had largely 
dropped the underground label as no 
longer befitting their earnest bid for 
respectability, and billed themselves 
“alternative” papers. A convention that 
year — in itself, a mainstream institution 
— featured such workshop topics as 
raising capital, financial management, 
and employee relations, plus a keynote 
speech by California's moderately 
liberal, if terminally voguish, governor 
Jerry Brown. 

Alternative journalism, as practiced by 
the surviving organizations among its 
spawn, bore obvious relations to the 
political tirades of the Village Voice, 
which predated the rest of the movement 
by a decade or more, and the gonzo 
journalism of Rolling Stone’s Hunter S. 
Thompson, whose work resembled a 
mental short circuit linking straight 
reportage with totally self-absorbed 
stream of consciousness. The intellectual 
environment was further polluted by the 
excesses of the so-called New Journalists, 
who for the sake of brisk narrative often 
resorted to composite characters, 
invented dialogue, descriptions of scenes 
they had not witnessed, even purported 
mind reading. Typical of the attitude was 
Theresa Carpenter, a Voice reporter who 
won a Pulitzer Prize in part foran article 
about the killer of former radical 
congressman Allard Lowenstein. 
Although Carpenter never got to 
interview the man, Dennis Sweeney, she 
used such phrases as “according to 
Sweeney” and “Now, from his cell at 
Riker’s Island, Sweeney denies...” — 
language that any reasonable reader 
would take to mean she was narrating his 
direct testimony to her — because she 
considered it “cumbersome” to attribute 
her facts to “sources close to” him. Said 
Carpenter to the Wall Street Journal, ‘I 
knew in my gut that this is what 
Sweeney was thinking.” 

In the hands of young, high-minded, 
pious, and hopelessly undisciplined 
writers, alternative journalism had the 
potential to turn into outright 
misinformation, even uninformed 
hysteria. But the alternative journalists 
also drew inspiration, conscious or 
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otherwise, from more solidly rooted 
traditions of American reporting: the 
muckrakers of the early 20th century, 
careful researchers such as Lincoln 
Steffens and Ida Tarbell, who plowed 
through piles of gray documents and 
fused them into white-hot prose; 
crusading weekly editors in the style of 
William Allen White, whose Emporia, 
Kansas, Gazette insisted that his isolated 
readership ought to know and care about 
issues in the larger world; and such 
latter-day investigators as I.F. Stone, who 
found that careful perusal of the public 
record revealed many more scandals 
than he could uncover by currying 
sources for leaks. Among more 
contemporary and more commercial 
models, the alternative weeklies found 
their greatest guidance in the most 
successful magazine launched during the 
60s, Clay Felker’s New York. Like the 
Phoenix and most of its out-of-town 
cousins, New York featured three kinds 
of writing: strongly narrative 
investigative stories, generally about 
crime or politics or the meanness and 
misdeeds of someone famous; intense, 
highly opinionated upper-middlebrow 
arts criticism, written by and for people 
who fancied themselves cognoscenti; 
and snob-oriented service pieces about 
how to spend money trendily, seeking 
not necessarily the most expensive but 
the best chocolate truffle, shoe-repair 
shop, or crockery mender — above all, 
the best unknown restaurant. There were 
stark differences, to be sure: the Phoenix 
made a far more concerted effort than 
New York and its ilk to maintain a 
consistent moral and political posture, so 
that its reader-service pages usually 
echoed liberal values, not just 
consumerist hedony. The paper 
consciously avoided the cliché’d “10 
best” and “10 worst” — in part from a 
business judgment that they make few 
friends among advertisers but many 
enemies — and its snobbery in all realms 
tended to be intellectual or quality- 
oriented rather than merely monetary. In 
the arts, the Phoenix led the way in 
examining and certifying the avant- 
garde. New York's critics often guided 
readers to the “in” cultural experience; 
Phoenix writers plumped, albeit at times 
too precipitously, for the truly 
experimental. Still, at both New York 
and the Phoenix, editorial strategy was 
aimed at coalition-building: no one 
reader could be expected to care greatly 
about all three kinds of coverage, but 
enough readers would care about some 
one category to amount in all to a 
profitably large audience. By autumn of 
1986, that agglomeration strategy had 
given the Phoenix a combined free and 
paid circulation of more than 125,000, 
* * * 

To the envy of his peers, the occasional 
irritation of his employees, and the deep 
resentment of many of the proto- 
socialists who shaped the early 
underground press, the story of the 
Phoenix is in large part the story of 
Stephen Mindich. Through two decades 
of bitter internal politicking and fierce 
public competition culminating, when he 
conquered the Real Paper in 1981, in 
charges that he was a “greedy bastard,” 
being published in his own newspaper — 
Mindich has persevered. His persistence 
has made him a millionaire several times 
over, at least on paper, and has allowed 
him to fulfill many of his dreams, from 
producing stage shows to owning a radio 
station. Without the Phoenix, Mindich 
might or might not have succeeded at 
some other endeavor. But beyond 
question, without him the Phoenix 
would likely have gone under at one or 
another point during its 20-year run 
toward adulthood. 

Little more than a year after BAD was 
begun, Mindich was the only one of the 
founders still actively working there, and 
by his recollection he was taking home 
$50 a week. As he puts it, “I wasn’t 
getting any kind of living out of it.” He 
added about another $50 per week by 
continuing to report on the arts for 
WBUR. Mindich was used to some 
measure of privation. Asa child in the 
Bronx, he and his brother had shared a 
pullout bed in his parents’ three-and-a- 
half-room apartment. ‘We weren't 
allowed in the living room. That was for 
company. The two of us lived in the 
kitchen, the dinette, and the foyer, where 
we slept.” Both his mother and his father 
worked up to 14 hours a day in the family 
dry-cleaning business, saving what they 
could for their children’s education and a 
better future. Their thrift Paaa vital to 
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out some of the BAD backers and acquire 
substantial equity — a full 50 percent in 
fact — in the-paper. By using cash 
wedding gifts, borrowing from his 
parents, and writing off some ad sales 
commissions that the paper owed him, 
he managed to come up with the $25,000 
purchase price. By some standards that 
was a bargain: in the current inflated 
market for media properties, a half-share 
of the paper might now fetch 200 times 
that much. But time and again over the 
next few years, Mindich’s investment 
looked to him like money down the 
rathole, as he coped with what became a 
series of management crises at BAD. 

No good idea goes uncopied for long, 
and the first run at Boston After Dark 
came two years after its founding, with 
the launch of the rival Cambridge 
Phoenix. The new weekly was not a 
straight ripoff. In keeping with the 
personality of its home city — a place 
whose radicalism once prompted 
President Reagan’s press secretary to 
refer to Massachusetts as a communist 
country — the Cambridge Phoenix's 
feature copy was predominantly about 
politics, notably including Vietnam War 
protest, whereas BAD continued to 
emphasize the arts, with a few items 
about the war and the civil-rights 
movement. 

The new competitor made only 
modest inroads at first, but BAD had 
more than enough to contend with 
internally. Mindich’s partner, Jim Lewis, 
wanted the company to grow fast, 
franchise nationally, go public, and allow 
its founders to cash in. Mindich wanted 
to stick to Boston and the business he 
knew. He lacked the capital to get bigger 
and feared losing his hard-won 
ownership — indeed, he feared losing 
everything. So he proposed to Lewis that 
one of them should buy the other out. 
Basing his estimate on the rapidly 
escalating sales, he valued half- 
ownership at $190,000, or six times what 
he had paid a couple of years before; and 
for that price he was willing either to sell 
to Lewis or to acquire shares from him. 
Lewis, angry at not having his way, 
refused to move in either direction. 
Mindich recalls, “He neversaid, ‘Instead 
of this number, give me that number.’ He 
just told me that all I had were nickel- 
and-dime ideas while he had million- 
dollar ideas.” Despite Lewis's 
intransigence, Mindich felt confident he 
would win eventually and began 
shopping for a backer; $150,C00 was far 
more than he could come up with on his 
own. 

The financier he chose was “Ronnie” 
Ray Riepen, the local king of the 
counterculture, owner of the Boston Tea 
Party music club (for whom future rock 
superpromoter Don Law then worked) 
and deviser of the “progressive tock” 
formula for radio station WBCN. Riepen 
in turn found another investor, one 


Richard Missner, a wealthy BU graduate - 


student from Chicago. After establishing 
their proposed partnership, waiting for 
Lewis to act, and then losing patience, 
Mindich and his new collaborators came 
up with a risky desperation move: 
Mindich would walk out and start yet 
another weekly entertainment guide, 
gambling that he could lure away the 
staff and advertisers of Boston After Dark 
and thereby trash his own half-interest in 
the paper. Just when he thought the 
plans were set, however, Riepen 
summoned him to a meeting. What 





happened next left him alternately 
furious and weeping: “Riepen looked at 
me and said, ‘Well, Stephen, you're 
fucked. We're not starting a paper with 
you, we're buying the Cambridge 
Phoenix..We figure BAD will go out of 
business because you and Lewis can’t get 
along. But if you want to come with fs 
now, we'll give you a small piece of the 
action.’ ” 

Still as incensed at Lewis as at Riepen 
and Missner, Mindich found another 
backer and went ahead with his plan to 
launch another paper, which he called 
Publick Occurrences. After one issue, his 
patron pulled out. So within 48 hours he 
found yet another angel. He published a 
second issue. At this point, Mindich had 
demonstrated that he could draw away 

the BADstaff and advertisers, and Lewis 
was ready to concede. While Mindich’s 
family, including his parents, awaited a 
celebration in his flat in a West Roxbury 
apartment complex known as The 
Barracks, he and a cousin who was a 
lawyer met with Lewis at the weekly’s 
Boylston Street offices. The phone rang. 
It was Riepen, pledging to pay even more 
than Mindich was offering if Lewis 
would pledge not to sign the deal. The 
proposal was probably illegal and in any 
case ineffectual: taking the money would 
have amounted to a form of sale, and 
under their contract Lewis had granted 
Mindich the right of first refusal. But 
every delay was painful and costly. 

Not so costly, however, as the first 
competitive moves undertaken by 
Riepen and Missner. They knew their 
publication was an upstart, lagging 
behind in ad sales, but they also knew to 
the penny just what Mindich’s resources 
were, and they bargained they could 
bleed him. They raided some key 
staffers, such as editor Paul Solman, by 
offering more money as well as higher 
positions. They came up with the idea of 
having hawkers peddle the weeklies, in 
the fashion of traditional tabloid 
newsboys, on commission in public 
squares. But their crushing blow was to 
offer free classified advertising. Mindich 
explains: ‘This was a tremendous 
economic weapon. First, because it took 
away the revenues from paid classified, 
and, second, because it obliged me to 
publish free classifieds, which were very 
expensive without any revenue to 
sustain them. I had to have them because 
they had become a very important reader 
attraction, The personals gave a texture 
that you don’t find anywhere else, and 
the more practical ads, for services, 
apartments, and roommates, actually 
work. People depend on them.” Mindich 
suffered along until, he says, the solution 
came to him in a dream. “I opened my 
eyes yelling, ‘I got it, I got it,’ and woke 
my wife up in my hurry to write it down. 
The idea was to sell a display ad in the 
middle of the classified, saying that the 
free classifieds on that page were 
published courtesy of this advertiser. The 
merchants loved it because the section 
was highly read and the ads brought 
them a lot of good will. And I loved it 
because now I could afford to run the free 
classified.” 

Having failed to drive Mindich out of 
business — in fact, total sales of BAD 
continued to rise every year — the 
Missner-Riepen alliance began to 
develop its own internal troubles. Riepen 
left. Missner quarreled with the paper's 
editor, Harper Barnes, and tried to fire 
him. The staff backed Barnes and went 
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O'Brian: keen observation and deadpan delivery 








out on strike. Missner agreed to the 
staffers’ demands and then; to their 
stunned horror, sold the Cambridge 
Phoenix — to Stephen Mindich. This 
revoltin’ development was denounced 
by practically everyone in the 
community, including many of 
Mindich’s own staffers, who saw him as 
trying to stifle competition (at a press 
conference, one Cambridge Phoenix 
staffer vowed “to piss on his grave”). In 
Mindich’s view, the angry reaction 
reflected a fundamental inability, 
common among reporters and liberals, to 
grasp simple facts of economic life. “I did 
not buy the competition to put them out 
of business,” he says. “They were out of 
business. They just didn’t know it. 
Missner knew it. He was not going to 
fund it any more. It had never been 
profitable, and it sold to BAD for 
$300,000, which was considerably less 
than half of what Missner and his friends 
had lost on their investment.” Among 
the people who did not accept this 
description of affairs were the staff of the 
Cambridge Phoenix. A nucleus of them 
promptly met to launch their own 
newspaper, a collective, which in high 
dudgeon they voted to name the Real 
Paper (theirs was the real Phoenix; 
Mindich’s was the phony Phoenix). 
Many people saw the rise of the Real 
Paper as a chance to give Mindich his 
comeuppance: he had paid all that 
money to get rid of another paper, and 
now there would be one anyway. 
Tempers in the community were so 
inflamed against Mindich and BAD that 
the new publication, set up as a for-profit 
enterprise, began to receive donated 
goods and services as though it were, say, 
Channel 2. But Mindich did not mind. 
“No one ever understood. I got what I 
wanted — paid classified. The new paper 
couldn't afford to continue free 
classifieds, and-once | could go back to 
charging, the purchase paid itself off in 
15 months.” 

The Real Paper lasted longer than the 
pre-Mindéch Phoenix, from 1972 to 1981, 
but it too failed to derail the BAD 
juggernaut. Beyond its first year, when 
salaries were tiny and the paper 
benefitted from good will toward an 
underdog, the Real Paper was never 
profitable. It lost money under collective 
ownership. It lost money when a 
consortium including Ralph Fine and 
David Rockefeller Jr. came in. It won the 
sanctimony wars, priding itself on toeing 
the correct socialist (or at least 
anticapitalist) line, but as its resources 
dwindled ittbecame less and less 
effective at unearthing news. Moreover, 
the Real Paper lacked the business 
acumen and professionalism of the 
Phoenix, and was never able to counter 
the aggressive and tireless efforts of 
Barry Morris, the longtime director of 
advertising sales (who is now the 
president) and Ed Daly, the circulation 
director. It too folded in 1981. In the field 
alone f6r the past five years, Mindich 
has diversified, adding a radio station, 
WFNxX, programmed toward the tastes 
of the typical Phoenix reader, and, in a 
tribute to the core of his empire, billed as 
Phoenix radio. 

* cd * 

Perhaps the best tribute to the 
continuing impact of the Phoenix is that 
many a Boston Globe reporter (including 
this one) can remember receiving from 
former editor Tom Winship some 
crumpled Phcenix article attached toa 
scrawled note t’ ~t read, “Why we no 
have?” Sometin.es the Globe had missed 
a good story. Sometimes the daily had 
actually published the news first — but 
Winship was reading the competing 
Phoenix more closely than his own 
product. 

And with reason. BAD put itself on the 
local journalistic map as early as 1970, 
when it published a story that other 
media in town had learned of but dared 
not handle: the fact that Boston Mayor 
Kevin White's close aide Theodore 
Anzalone had been discussed in taped 
conversations among alleged organized- 
crime figures including purported New 
England mob boss Raymond Patriarca. 
Mindich says he received a death threat 
before the story ran. After the fact, the 
Phoenix was widely denounced. But, 
significantly, Anzalone never sued. This 
revelation proved the Phoenix had guts, 
though not necessarily reportorial 
expertise. “The bulk of the story,” 
Mindich admits, “came from a digruntled 
Herald reporter whose boss over there 
refused to publish it.” Once it established 
its valor, however, the Phoenix became a 
magnet for enterprising reporters — 





some, like former UPI correspondent and 
current Phoenix editor Richard Gaines, 
working under pseudonyms (his was 
Damon Ricki), others openly interested 
in getting their stories into print under 
their own names and in their own styles. 
Throughout the early and middle ‘70s the 
BAD/ Phoenix excelled in covering such 
national and international figures as 
Richard Nixon and Patty Hearst, and it 
broke nationwide the scandal of the 
constricting underground “tiger cages” in 
which South Vietnamese soldiers were 
keeping prisoners. 

As the country’s political fever cooled 
in subsequent years, the Phoenix less 
often made an impact on national news, 
partly because there was rather less of it. 
But there were more than occasional 
flashes of the old ferocity. One of the 
more useful was Alan Lupo’s exposé of a 
conflict of interest involving Alexander 
Cockburn, the sanctimonious, vengeful, 
but hugely influential press critic at the 
Village Voice. Cockburn, a zealot in 
pursuit of conflicts of interest among 
journalists who were ideologically to the 
right of him — which meant practically 
everyone in the mainstream press — 
turned out to have taken a secret 
financial grant from an Arab 
organization that liked his anti- Zionist 
politics and wanted to help subsidize his 
writing. Lupo’s revelation and 
Cockburn’s graceless and shameless 
handling of it cost Cockburn his job at 
the Voice sermonizing to the press about 
ethics. Although he later appeared in a 
similar guise at the Nation, he had been 
debunked permanently and no one 
much listened to him anymore. 

Meanwhile the paper blossomed into 
aggressive investigation of local politics. 
It was a persistent thorn in the side of 
Mayor White, the Boston, Cambridge, 
and Somerville police departments, 
social-service agencies, and especially 
Boston developer Mortimer Zuckerman 
and his proposed Park Plaza project. 
Later in the decade the Phoenix was a 
leader in the complaint campaign against 
Governor Michael Dukakis for not 
carrying out the left’s agenda. And no 
one, not even the Boston Herald 
American in its Don Forst mad-dog 
heyday, was as meticulous or mean as 
the Phoenix in tracking every hint of 
discontent or impropriety at the Globe. 
Without the Phoenix stories, for example, 
perhaps no one not already tuned in 
would ever have understood who and 
what columnist Dave Farrell had been, 
and why Globe editors were so relieved 
at long last to have an excuse to sack him 
for conflicts of interest. The direct impact 
of Phoenix stories was often substantial. 
The indirect impact was greater still, as 
the mainstream newspapers and local TV 
stations shamelessly picked up Phoenix 
scoops and made them their own or 
treated Phoenix coverage as having 
legitimized issues that the straight press 
had until then willfully overlooked. 

Like the publication it otherwise least 
resembles, the New Yorker, the Phoenix 
never hesitated to bore its readers — or, 
putting it more positively, to expand their 
horizons. Michael Rezendes‘s February 
1984 front-page report from Cambodia, 
which, in classic Phoenix-liberal fashion, 
began by blaming the Pol Pot holocaust 
on forces ‘‘unleashed by the American 
bombing,” was full of gripping detail. It 
also, however, was far from succinct, 
jumping to pages 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 24, 28, 32, 
and 34. 

Not all of the reporting was inflamed 
with moral righteousness. Phoenix 
reporters offered essentially positive 
features on emergency medical 
technicians, intensive-care nurses, even 
cops. In fact, when the Phoenix 
undertook a story that ultimately led toa 
$843,498 settlement borne by the city of 
Boston, the idea was just to spend a few 
hours out on the beat with the Tactical 
Patrol Force. Reporter Dave O'Brian and 
photographer Ken Kobre instead wound 
up witnessing a police murder, the 
willful shooting of an innocent black 
man, James Bowden, who had been 
mistaken for a hold-up suspect; O'Brian 
proved to have kept scrupulous notes 
and to maintain a clear, crisp memory of 

events when he testified for Bowden's 
widow in court. O'Brian, who could be as 
indignant as anyone but who more often 
relied on the skewering effect of deadpan 
delivery or a quick joke, was over the 
years probably the most effective writer 
the Phoenix had. He could be 
devastatingly observant as a street 
reporter, as epitomized in his 1982 piece 
(co-authored with Michael Matza) ona 
Continued on page 8 
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Continued from page 7 

police assault on a motel on the Everett- 
Chelsea border. That careful, low-key, 
but cumulatively stunning article gave 
the case the name that was promptly 
picked up by everyone else in the media: 
Motel Hell. But O'Brian could also be 
engagingly personal, as in writing about 
his own heart attack. And few press 
critics anywhere have managed to match 
his balance of fairness and sternness in 
the “Don’t Quote Me. . . ” column. Like 
many of the Phoenix staff, O'Brian 
departed to try another job that offered 
more money and a broad horizon, but 
the Phoenix was able to lure him back 
because it remained a place where he, or 
any talertted writer, could tell it like it 
was — and add his own opinion, too. 

It would be next to impossible — albeit 
in keeping with the listings character of 
the early BAD— to name all of the 
distinguished reporters who have 
worked there, or to summarize two 
decades’ worth of hard-digging 
reporting. Much of the Phoenix's 
growing professionalism, however, can 
be attributed to three successive editors. 
In 1974 Mindich installed Bill Miller, a 
veteran newspaperman. In 1978, when 
Miller jumped to the Globe as city editor, 
Mindich acquired another newspaper 
veteran, long-time Globe reporter Bob 
Sales, a populist-liberal New York Jew 
who had demonstrated a remarkable gift 
for communication with the antibusing 
Catholic ethnics of South Boston and 
Dorchester. And in 1979, when Sales 
moved to the Herald, Mindich promoted 
the paper's current editor, Richard 
Gaines, who in earlier days as a UPI 
correspondent had been the most 
respected wire-service reporter at the 
State House. But for all of the 
leadership’s emphasis on facts over 
rhetoric, narrative over invective, the 
Phoenix did not entirely lose its fireball 
qualities. In a front-page report on the 
1985 furor over the selection, and then 
rejection, of a gay male couple as foster 
parents for two young children, Scot 
Lehigh and Neil Miller closed the lead 
paragraph with fury: ‘Through the 
incompetence and cowardice of the 
[Dukakis] administration, the 
controversy exploded into a national 
news story in which the administration's 
capitulation to homophobia ended up 
aiding and abetting the gay-baiting of the 
Jerry Falwells and Jesse Helmses of the 
world.”’ No one, it is safe to say, would 
confuse that with the wire-service 
objectivity. 

Nor did the emphasis on news 
diminish the Phoenix's interest in arts 
and lifestyle coverage, which collectively 
involves more staff than the News 
section. Over the years the Phoenix has 
employed critics who have gone on to 
make national reputations — Janet 
Maslin at the New York Times, David 
Denby at New York magazine, Stephen 
Schiff at Vanity Fair — and also some 
who have stayed in Boston, including the 
blunt and deliciously readable restaurant 
reviewer Robert Nadeau (real name: 
Mark Zanger), the acerbically funny TV- 
listings writer Clif Garboden, and the 
long-time theater critic Carolyn Clay, a 
winner of the prestigious George Jean 
Nathan Award. Clay typifies the 
strengths of Phoenix critics: she has a 
hypercharged, hectically funny style, 
high standards, a shrewd grasp of just 
where and how a show has gone awry, a 
nonpareil gift for vivid description, a 
genuine affection for the medium, and a 
bitchy streak a mile wide but an inch 
deep. Here she is on Shakespeare’s 
Love's Labor's Lost as produced by 
Robert Brustein at the American 
Repertory Theatre: ‘Some of the prattling 
exchanges between schoolmaster 
Holofernes and Sir Nathaniel the curate, 
replete with Latinate gas and linguistic 
complaint, sound like outtakes from 
Finnegans Wake. At least they do here, 
with Jeremy Geidt’s mustachioed old don 
of a Holofernes looking like a chubby 
James Joyce. But [director Jerome] Kilty 
has pruned zealously, and what 
pompous nonsense he leaves, growing 
like moss on the brains of these learned 
simpletons, takes a rumble seat to their 
Alice in Wonderland shenanigans.” Like 
most Phoenix criticism, at least from 
first-stringers, this passage radiates the 
writer's confidence in her knowledge, 
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BAD, 1970: a shrill, effective voice in Boston 


vehemence in her opinions, and a 
persistent effort to relate the work to 
other contexts, both literary and political 
(elsewhere in the same review, she made 
apposite reference to figures ranging 
from Hitler to Princess Di). 

Although the Phoenix management 
has in many ways catered to its readers, it 
has also occasionally challenged the left’s 
line. Notes Gaines: “On Central America 
we have taken a strong centrist position, 
to the left of the Reagan White House but 
well to the right of the apologists for the 
Sandinistas. Our Middle East thinking is 
strongly Zionist, and every time we voice 
it we get angry letters for months. On 
most issues, though, where we come out 
politically is a reflection of who on the 
staff takes an interest in what subject. 
The staff tends to write whatever it 
wants, short of formal endorsement of 
candidates, and our fundamental 
political or marketing decisions are made 
by deciding who te hire.” 

Who exactly chooses to read and, in 
fact, to pay $1 a week for this mix? Not 
yuppies, it turns out, but perhaps a mix of 
old-style radical dropouts and new 
yuppies-in-training. In 1986 the 
Phoenix's paid readership (as distinct 
from those who got the free campus 
edition) was predominantly aged 24 to 
40, with the median reader 31 and getting 
older year by year. The Phoenix readers 
lived primarily in apartments — rented 
or owned — in Boston, Cambridge, 
Brookline, and Somerville. They were 
overwhelmingly college-educated — 
three-quarters or more had degrees, and 
many had gone to graduate school. So 
far, the demographics might suit 
Manhattan Inc. or even Vanity Fair. But 
editor Gaines notes some differences: 
“Unlike your basic yuppie, the Phoenix 
reader is a voter who cares deeply about 
social and political issues. And in terms 
of income, he or she may be subyuppie. 
A relatively low average reader income 
for so serious a publication at times keeps 
the Phoenix from being able to attract 
certain advertisers. So, on occasion, does 
the readership’s high level of education. 
Tobacco companies, after prolonged 
study, have concluded that smoking is a 
phenomenon far more common among 
the uneducated and unintellectual part of 
the population; the smart ones have long 
since gotten the message that smoking is 
unhealthy. So this year the cigarette 
firms pulled advertising out of a variety 
of publications that they believe reach 
too educated and, therefore, resistant an 
audience. The cost to the Phoenix was 
some $700,000, and the loss threatens to 
give the publication its first year ever of 
no growth in revenue. Says Mindich, “In 
pure business terms, it/was the worst 
kind of ads to lose —/national, full color, 
with a 30-day payment. You can’t make 
that up overnight. But I expect 1986 to 
show remarkably flat sales, which I think 
is a great testament to the resilience of 
this newspaper.” 

, f * * * 

The paper is yellowing and the print 
faded on this May 26, 1970 copy, the first 
published by Mindich after he gained full 
control of BADand merged it, 
temporarily under the new name, with 
his startup Publick Occurrences. There is 
a sweet and naive quality to much of it 
now: the page-1 report under the 
headline VESTIGES OF JOE McCARTHY, 
about state-conducted “security name 
checks” of activists that were soon to be 
dwarfed by what the Nixon 
administration did nationally; the page-5 
letters to the editor, from a woman irate 
that WBCN would air a Rolling Stones 
song that she considered a threat to 
women’s liberation and from a man 
warning of the scrotal dangers posed by 
MBTA turnstiles; the center-spread 
section describing and illustrating a 
range of symbolic antiwar protest at 
Massachusetts College of Art. But there is 
also, then as now, hard-hitting stuff 
about the Boston Police shooting of a 
young black man, a related piece about 
violence and homicide against black 
protesters elsewhere, a thoughtful 
observation of arts programs in a prison, 
a front-page analysis of abrupt swings in 
stock-market prices. The layout in this 
aging issue is less striking, the writing 
perhaps less crisp, the publication's 
whole aura less self-confident. But the 
surprising thing is the feeling of 
continuity, of how much this lovingly 
preserved issue prefigures the Phoenix of 
today — including the dating-bars listing 
on page 2 and the classified ad fora 
Raleigh bicycle, circled in pencil, in the 
back. Maybe the ‘60s aren't so distant 
after all. Oo 
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ctober 1966. If you wanted ice 

cream in Boston, you went to 

Bailey's or Brigham’s. Period. If 
you wanted a croissant, you went to 
France. If you wanted sensible clothing, 
you went to one of several downtown 
stores: Jordan Marsh (in its pre-Jack-and- 
Jill incarnation), R.H. Stearns, or Filene’s 
Basement, which was not yet a franchise 
with branches on Long Island. 

‘Neiman-Marcus you never heard of, 
unless you saw it inside a shoe at Filene’s 
basement. 

The Prudential Center was brand new 
and Boston City Hall didn’t exist. The 
Federal Reserve Bank was in what's now 
the Hotel Meridien. The South Endwas a 
slum. 

As usual, Massachusetts’s 
unemployment figures were running 
ahead of unemployment for the nation as 
a whole: 4.2 percent here versus 3.8 
percent nationally. (In May 1985 
unemployment in Massachusetts was 3.9 
percent, versus 7.2 for the US.) 

A computer was a monstrous, room- 
sized machine used only by the federal 
government and big insurance 
companies. 

At BU, co-eds were not allowed to 
wear slacks to classes. 

The drug of choice among college 
students was still mainly aspirin and, 
during exams, NoDoz. Like the 
availability of sex, the availability of 
marijuana was subsequently exaggerated 
in the media. 

The word “‘negro” was used in the 
newspaper. 

There were small ads on the front page 
of The Globe 

On the wedding pages, all the pics 
featured the bride exclusively. 

In the news, October 1966: Senator 
Edward Kennedy testified at Faneuil Hall 
before the US Commission on Civil 
Rights at atwo-day hearing on racial 
isolation in Boston schools, part of a 
national study ordered by President 
Johnson to measure de facto segregation. 

Ambassador Arthur Goldberg urged 
President Johnson to declare a unilateral 
cessation of bombing in North Vietnam. 

The Volpe administration was reeling 
from disclosure of the politically 
influenced selection of state architects, 
which a little known state rep from 
Brookline, Michael Dukakis, had made 
the focal point of his ill-fated run for 
attorney general that spring. 

Lynda Bird Johnson was “spending 


every mil she can with George 


Hamilton 
The Four Tops topped the charts with 
“Reach Out.” 
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Remaking the urban frontier 
by Lynda Morgenroth 





Dan Payne: seizing the chance to make a difference 


The Mamas and the Papas were 
playing at the Commonwealth Armory. 

Boneless chuck roast was 49 cents a 
pound, coffee 69 cents a pound. 

Dr. Zhivago was at the Saxon. 

- Alfie was at the Astor. 

The Endless Summeér was at the 
Exeter. 

The Shop on Main Street was at 
Loew’s West End Cinema. 

Twenty-seven women were among 
the 307 to pass the state Bar exam. 

According to the 1960 census data, 19 
percent of the city’s jobs were in the 
professional, technical, and managerial 
areas; by 1980, 30 percent of the Boston 
jobs were in this white-collar sector; by 
1986, over 36 percent would fall into this 
category. = 

In November 1966, on Election Day, 
Edward Brooke was elected senator, 
succeeding Leverett Saltonstall. John 
Volpe, the incumbent Republican “ 
governor, defeated Edward McCormack. 
Francis Sargent was elected lieutenant 
governor. Elliott Richardson beat Francis 
Bellotti in the attorney general's race. 
Kevin H. White was re-elected secretary 
of state. 

October 1966. Boston'was a magnet, a 
20th-century promised land for the 
teeming masses of alienated young 
people from all over America looking for 
a place to plug in. 

We wererestless, disenfranchised, 
dispossessed, looking for a place where 
we could make something new. The 
traditional concerns of adolescence — 
independence, self-expression, having a 
good time — were intensified by the 
tumult of the antiwar movement, civil- 
rights movement, and burgeoning 
women’s'movement. 

The assassination of John F. Kennedy 
— who was 50 identified with Boston and 
New England and on whom so many of 
our young hopes were pitched — was 
still an open wound to our psyches. JFK 
was gone, but his old stomping ground 
was not. The bracing New England air, 
the coast and the sea he’d loved, the 
history, schools, and society that had 
engendered his unforgettable “vigah”’ 
hada powerful hold on us. To come to 
Boston was to make a pilgrimage. To 
carry it on. x 

We young immigrants who made it to 
Boston’s shores — in station wagons and 
on airplanes, not in steerage were not, 
in the main, oppressed, non-English 
speaking, diseased, or poor, But like our 
19th-century forebears, we chose our 
destination because of a hope — one in 
some ways as naive as theirs had been — 
that Boston would welcome us, that we 























could be something, become something, 
contribute something here. A hope that 
we could be fuller, richer, better in 
Boston than in the isolated farm towns, 
sooty mill towns, lonely prairies, and 
alienating suburbs we were quitting all 
over America. 

And like earlier immigrants, we were 
plunged into a cauldron — in part one of 
our own making, in part one of the 
unique circumstances of the place we 
chose, in part one of the times — from 
which we and Boston would emerge 
changed. 

Like immigrants in every age, we 
joined with others of our kind, to ease the 
isolation of being strangers, to put our 
ideas into motion, to create a place in 
which we wanted to live. From the 
beginning, we were united by our 
common culture, our youth. 

Our youth and Boston’s-age were 

_ destined to clash. The city’s reputation 
for intellectual and political freedom 
was deeply rooted in the events of the 
settling of America, the Revolutionary 
War, and centuries of councils, town 
meetings, and political forums. Noble 
institutions — the Boston Athenaeum, 
the Boston Public Library, Harvard, and 
MIT — were physical manifestations of 
the region’s intellectual heritage. The 
monuments of Bunker Hill, Lexington, 
and Concord, the dozens of historic sites 
along the Freedom Trail — all testified to 
Boston's long commitment to liberty. The 
grand brick buildings of the Back Bay 
and Beacon Hill, the narrow, twisting 
streets of downtown, the Victorian-era 
Public Garden, the splendid Bulfinch 
houses and churches and Olmsted's 
verdant Emerald Necklace were all 
aspects of Boston's fabled European 
charm. as 

But another Boston lurked behind the 
windows of the charming houses, played 
out in the corridors of the Bulfinch State 
House and in taverns, playgrounds, and 
classrooms all over town. 

Boston was haunted by an intolerance 
that was reflected in its segregated 
schools. It was a dowdy, fusty place with 
terrible roads, antiquated public 
transportation, an unreceptive attitude 
toward.contemporary art, and with 
centuries-old tribal loyalties that Kept the 
various parts of the city suspicious of — if 
not overtly hostile to —- each other and 
the suburban towns beyond. 

“The city had long been locked into an 
inferior position with the suburbs and 
the rest of the state,” remembers Fred 
Salvucci, Secretary of Transportation, 
who was transportation planner at the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority during 
the early ‘60s and head of Kevin White’s 
Little City Halls. “The cost of welfare was 
borne 100 percent by Boston. The . 
operating assessment of the MBTA was 
100 percent on Boston and the Port 


Authority wasn’t paying a dime in taxes.” ° 


(By contrast, the State now picks up 100 
percent of Boston’s welfare tab. It also 
pays for about two-thirds of the MBTA’s 
annual operating expenses, and the Port 
Authority forks over $20 million to 
Boston — both results of more 
enlightened transportation policies 
engineered by the new immigrants, with 
support from suburban coalitions.) 

News of the notorious hostilities of 
Boston's ethnic groups, classes, and 
political factions toward each other, and 
the commonwealth’s depressed 
economy, which was due to dwindling 
jobs in.agriculture and manufacturing, 
never made it to the youth grapevine, 
though the rotting warehouses, 
ramshackle fish piers, and abandoned 
factories were visible enough once you 
gothere. . .- : 

Ironically, the very existence of 
Boston’s handsome but antiquated 19th- 
century buildings — remnants of a 
prosperous era the city now could not 
afford to replace — were symptoms of its 
moribund economy, as were the scores of 
schools, colleges, and universities that 
were becoming Boston's business. 
Whereas enrollments at institutions such 
as Harvard and MIT were fairly constant 
from the early ‘60s through the mid ‘80s, 
less.established (an@ establishment) 
schools such as Boston University and 
Emerson College have grown 
dramatically. In 1960 freshman 
enrollment at Harvard/Radcliffe was 
1475; in 1985 Harvard enrollment was 
1616. At BU freshman enrollment in 1960 
was 2511, shooting up to 3465 in 1970 and 
3593 in 1986. Today, BU and 
Northeastern are among the top 10 
employers in Boston. 

What would happen to parochial old 
Boston, with its genteel 19th-century 


Kenneth Edelin: promoting a philosophy of health care with dignity 


facade shielding primitive ethnic and 
religious tribalisms, when the wave of 
.youth immigration hit? What would 
happen to the young, energetic, idealistic 
immigrants when they learned that the 
Cradle of Liberty, the Athens of America, 
the Promised Land was not as nurturing 
and hospitable as they'd been led to 
believe? 

Kevin White, then the 36-year-old 
secretary of state, son of a Boston pol, 
was an ambitious product of old Boston. 
He’d been educated at Williams College 
and felt a certain contempt for the world 
of his fathers. He would emerge as the 


link between native and immigrant 
Boston. Though he admits to having had 
“a snobbery about city government,” 
White nevertheless ran for mayor in 
1967, and, with the help of the Globe and 
liberal voters, vanquished old Boston's 
mother superior, Louise Day Hicks. 
Hopeful observers saw this as a 
watershed for the city. 

As J. Anthony Lukas writes in 
Common Ground, White's classy 
inauguration wasasymbolic 
introduction to a new Boston: “For the 
first time in living memory, the 
inauguration was held in Bulfinch's 


classic Faneuil Hall. After a string quartet 
played Haydn, White delivered a brief 
but eloquent disclosure, the work of 
Kennedy speech-writer Richard 
Goodwin. Instead of the time-honored 
luncheon at the musty Parker House, the 
Mayor and his guests adjourned for 
baked capon and vintage Riesling at the 
elegant Ritz-Carlton Hotel. And that 
afternoon, White pointedly omitted the 
traditional hand-pumping tour of City 
Hall, initiated in the regime of James 
Michael Curley 

During White’s first and second 


Continued on page 25 
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AP/WIDE WORLD 


Chernobyl: a spectacular failure that shook our confidence in‘technology 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICANS 


Trapped in the 





ideology of technology 





by John Tirman 





he ozone laver over the polar caps 
| seems to be dangerously thin. 

Thousands of plant and animal 
species are in jeopardy and will soon be 
extinct, especially those indigenous to 
the tropical rain forests that are being 
mowed down. W.R. Grace settles out of 
court with the families of leukemia 
victims in Woburn; the blood cancer was 
caused by toxi¢ wastes. New evidence of 
the destruction wrought by atid rain is 
measured in the Greert Mountains of 
Vermont. The deserts of Africa are 
growing larger, in part a result of 
development and deforestation. Ground 
water in the United States, used for 
irrigation and drinking, may be 90 
percent contaminated by human-made 
substances. A nuclear reactor in the 
Ukraine catches fire and spews 
radioattivity across. Europe; scientists say 
24,000 people will die from the atomic 
poison’s legacy. As a consequence of the 
burning of oil and coal, the earth’s 
atmosphere is accumulating heat and the 
polar ice caps are beginning to melt. 

In the last two decades, Americans 
have become uneasily aware of the 
fragility of the world’s ecological 
systems, with the bad news of slowly 
enveloping disasters reported routinely: 
extinction, acid rain, nuclear winter, 
radwaste, rising oceans. Though it seems 
the most alarming events occur in remote 
regions — Antarctica, Brazil, Indochina, 
— the immediacy of domestic 
technological plagues has re-created 
American political culture. Indeed, even 
the Age of Reagan must tolerate*both an 
ecopolitics and ingrained suspicion of 
technology that did not exist 20 years ago 

Spectacular failures — Challenger and 
Chernobyl in this disaster-prone year — 
have shaken our confidence in 
technology and in the political process 
governing it. But environmental or 
“green” politics actually arose more from 
a pervasive dread of technology — of 
pesticides and pollution — than from the 
shock of disasters. And al meres has 





energy. Activists are fond of recalling 
Einstein’s dictum that the splitting of the 
atom has changed everything but our 
way of thinking. But that aphorism is no 
longer true: perhaps more than any other 
scientific feat, fission has changed our 
way of thinking and even our way of 

































































doing. The context for this change was 
not nuclear energy per se, but nuclear 
“machines” — weapons and power 
plants — as demonic symbols of the 
West's infatuation with technology as a 
substitute for political wisdom. 

The advent of nuclear energy as a 
pillar of both national security and 
energy policy derivéd from similar 
delusions. Nuclear weapons would 
enforce a Pax Americana throughout the 
world. Nuclear electricity, was a stepchild 


of atomic weapons: Eisenhower wanted * 


‘to blunt global concern over the incipient 
nuclear-arms race with an Atoms for 
Peace program. But the wayward birth 
did not dissuade enthusiasts from 
making outlandish claims for nuclear 
power: it would be clean, efficient, and 

‘too cheap to meter.” Nuclear energy, in 
its military and civilian roles, would be 
the fuel-for America’s fresh postwar 
sense of global omnipotence. 

The “peaceful atom” enjoyed more 
than a decade of good will before its 
image began to tarnish. Many liberals 
and traditional conservationists who 
worried about air pollution caused by 
coal burning embraced nuclear power. 
The first antinuclear protest, which 
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aimed to stop the construction of the 
Diablo Canyon plant in California, was 
driven mainly by aesthetic concerns. It 
wasn’t until the early 1970s, when 
technical criticism of reactor safety began 
to make the front pages, that-nuclear 
energy began to be included among the 
ecological concerns on the agenda of 
green politics. 

The controversy over nuclear power 
would ultimately become the cutting 
edge of environmentalism, in part due to 
its life-and-death symbolism and in part 
because so much of the ecologists’ 
agenda had been quickly and effortlessly 
absorbed by the political process. The 
uniformity of opinion about pollution in 
particular and technology in general 
drove the federal government in the late 
1960s and early 1970s to create several 
regulatory agencies charged with 
protecting people and nature from the 
ravages of industrialization. The 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), 
the Consumer Products Safety 
Commission, the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration, plus 
subcabinet departments inside the extant 
bureaucracy and Congress's Office of 
Technology Assessment, suddenly 
sprang up, facing barely a whisper of 
opposition (indeed, all were established 
during Nixon’s presidency). Most states 
andmunicipalities followed suit. The 
subject was fashionable in intellectual 
circles as well: universities quickly 
assembled interdisciplinary studies, 
think tanks brimmed with fresh ideas, 
new publications sprang up — all geared 
to assess the hazards, costs, benefits, and 
future of our technological society. 

The initial political impact of 
environmentalism was twofold. First, the 
movement almost immediately became 
“institutionalized.” In addition to the 
government agencies and academic 
vogue, a sizable cluster of nonprofit 
organizations (Environmental Policy 
Institute, Natural Resources Defense 
Council, et al.) became entrenched in the 
policymaking arena. A few older, stuffier 
groups such as the Sierfa Club and the 
Audubon Society also took a more 
outspokenly political stance. The initial 
effect was to put pressure on the agencies 
and Congress. (Environmentalism also, 
in right-wing demonology, was a key 
contributor to the ‘‘new class” of leftist 
intellectuals and organizers who fed at 
the public trough.) Its longer-term impact 
has been to legitimize concerns about 
technology, land use, public health and 
safety, and the like as primary items on 
the national policy-making agenda — an 
enormous, and often overlooked, - 
achievement that today prevents Reagan 
from turning back the clock in these 
areas. 

The second effect was to realign 
political allegiances and, to an 
astonishing degree, lifestyles. The new 
alignment resulted from the disgust of 
many conservationists whose class in 
another time would have kept them 
Republican. In the early 1970s, of course, 
Vietnam and Watergate had also thrown 
the political identity of many Americans 
into flux, but the role of ecological 
concerns in shaping those identities was 
certainly formidable. As to lifestyle, a 
new environmental ethic emphasized the 
“natural”; indeed, there arose a nearly 
mystical-attachment to “nature” and 
“purity” that quickly expanded from 
worry over air and water to a personal 
revolution in the treatment of one’s own 
body. It was because of this privatization 
of politics in the 1970s that Tom Wolfe 
sneeringly labeled it the “Me Decade” 
(he did so, please note, long before 1980), 
but the lasting impact of that political- 
qua-personal ethic is profound. 

Green_politics made gradual but 
steady progress(opposed, of course, by - 
corporations that bore many of the costs 
of new regulations) until a cataclysmic 
event altered everything: the Arab-Israeli 
war of October 1973.:‘That brief, 
inconclusive contest.was accampanied 
by retribution against the United States 
— anembargo on oil produced by.the 
cartel, theOrganization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries(OPEC). The 
embargo and the attendant quintupling 
of oil prices sent shock waves through 
the global economy.that still reverberate. 
By early 1974, when the embargo was 
lifted but theenormously damaging price 
hike stayed, America had been tossed 
into an “energy crisis” that persisted 
through muclof the next decade. 

The energy crisis scrambled the 
struggle over natural resources. 
caulintcl aeates had been arguifigs 
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WARNER BROS. Presents A PAUL MASLANSKY PRODUCTION A JERRY PARIS Film 
“POLICE ACADEMY 3: BACK IN TRAINING” Starring STEVE GUTTENBERG + BUBBA SMITH +» DAVID GRAF 
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Louise Day Hicks: promulgating the Big Lies 


BOSTON’S 
CIRCUS 









POLITICUS 


From meanness to 
meaningless democracy 











by Tony Hill 





Edward W. Brooke mounted the 
stage in the Copley Plaza Hotel ballroom 
to celebrate his election to the US Senate. 
It was a historic moment; for Brooke, 
already the highest-ranking black elected 
official in the nation, had become the 
first black to be elected to the Senate 
since Reconstruction and the only one to 
be chosen by popular vote. Coming just a 
vear after Congress passed the Voting 
Rights Act, Brooke’s election seemed to 
herald a new era in American politics 

To many observers it seemed 
particularly appropriate that this had 
occurred in Boston, for Boston seemed, 
more than any other city in the country, 
to embody the tradition and promise of 
American politics. After all, it was here 
that it all began. From the Sons of Liberty 
in 1776 to the hue and cry of the 
Abolitionists, from the last hurrah of 
James Michael Curley to the election of 
John F. Kennedy, politics in Boston had 
had a special meaning for the city and the 
nation. 

Jack Kennedy still loomed large as a 
symbol of (and influence on) the city in 
1966. Not only in Boston but across much 
of a country increasingly divided over 
the war in Vietnam and ‘troubled race 


ta. ; i 


n the night of November 8, 1966, 
Massachusetts Attorney General 


relations at home, there was the feeling 
that these problems would be less vexing 
if Kennedy were still in the White House, 
using his particular mixture of Harvard 
brains and Boston Irish wit to steer the 
nation through troubled waters. 

Tall, urbane, handsome, and eloquent, 
Brooke was very much a politician who 
shared in Jack Kennedy’s style. Ata time 
when riots in Harlem and Watts, Chicago 
and Cleveland were underscoring the 
fact that race was a national problem, not 
just a Southern one, his election seemed 
to indicate that in Boston, at least, the 
problem was being addressed by the 
political process. 

As a result, the Boston mayoral 
election of 1967 took on larger-than-life 
dimensions. In the pages of the local and 
national press, the election was 
portrayed as a struggle for the soul of the 
city, pitting the forces of darkness — led 
by the Great White Mother, Louise Day 
Hicks — against the forces of light in the 
person of Kevin Hagan White. 

Perhaps even more than Brooke, 
White seemed to be modeled on the 
Kennedy prototype. Like Kennedy, he 
had Boston politics in his blood. His 
father, Joe White, had been a state rep, 
school-committee chairman, and city 
councilor —'a clubhouse pol who played 









the game wifhout getting his hands dirty. 
(“Joe White and his seven jobs,” Curley 
had remarked of him.) His maternal 
grandfather, Henry Hagan, a former 
president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, was a downtown reformer 
who spent eight years on the city council 
earning the enmity of the Curley crowd. 
Just as Jack Kennedy had been educated 
at the toniest WASP schools — Choate 
and Harvard — White had attended 
Tabor Academy and Williams College. 
Like Jack Kennedy and Ed Brooke 
(whom he had defeated in 1960 for 
secretary of State), White projected the 
image of the ethnic Ivy Leaguer, 
handsomely dressed in J. Press suits, 
equally capable of both delivering an apt 
literary or historical allusion and pressing 
the flesh in that particular patrician style 
FDR had made the fashion of the upscale 
Democrat. 

Louise Day Hicks, the Boston School 
Committee chair who had risen to 
political prominence by leading the 
opposition to school desegregation, 
lacked all of these attributes. Although 
Hicks, the daughter of a prominent 
Boston judge, had been reared as a South 
Boston Irish-American princess and had 
graduated from Boston University Law 
School, she had none of the style and 
flair of Kennedy, Brooke, or White. With 
her Kate Smith body and her Shirley 
Temple voice, she was easy to lampoon. 
Former mayor John Collins called her “a 
big gooey mass of uncooked dough.” 
Others were less charitable, painting her 
like the Klan Queen of Gasoline Alley, a 
nasty demagogue seeking to lead Boston 
back into the dark ages of petty ethnic 
politics. Even her celebrated 1967 
campaign slogan “You know where I 
stand” was evidently delivered without 
awareness of its play on her girth. 

By a margin of a mere 12,000 votes (six 
percent of the turnout) Hicks lost the 
mayoral runoff to White. National 
magazines hailed her slim defeat as a 
triumph for the good guys, an 
affirmation of the progressive strain in 
the American political tradition. 

It may indeed have been that. But it 
was also the beginning of a sorry era in 
Boston, an era in which, in this most 
political of towns, electoral politics 
would become increasingly irrelevant to 
the daily lives of most Bostonians and to 
the disposition of the crucial issues facing 
the city. In this era, as in no other in 
Boston’s history, elected officials would 
fail to meet the challenges of the times. 
Politics would cease to be the main event 
in the life of this community and become 
instead a sideshow — sordid, freaky, 
even endlessly entertaining in its parade 
of characters and clowns but, for all its 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. 

In this era, democracy would fail in 
Boston. The city and the nation would be 
subjected to a series of shocking 
revelations about Boston that would 
debunk many of the most dearly held 
illusions about the city and its heroes. In 
this era of painful, chaotic change, of 
discontent and disillusion, there would 
be no winners. Reputations would be 
destroyed, icons smashed, grandeur lost, 
and vital institutions discredited and 
crippled. It would be a time without joy, 
without love, and seemingly without 
sense; a time of the troubles when, to 
borrow from Yeats, the best would lose 
all conviction and the worst be full of 
passionate intensity. 

In Boston in these years, elected 
representatives refused to serve the 
needs and interests of the people, as 
required by the state and federal 
constitutions, To uphold these 
constitutional principles, white men in 
black robes would be forced to assume 
dictatorial powers not exercised here 
since the Redcoats sailed for Nova Scotia. 
State and federal judges, acting only after 
it was indisputably clear that Boston’s 
elected officials were hopelessly, even 
defiantly, unresponsive to the dictates of 
law and good sense, would be forced to 
take responsibility for Boston's public 
schools, its public housing, its jails, its 
polluted harbor, its system of taxation, 
and its municipal payroll. The Athens of 
America would be reduced to the stature 
of a banana republic into which the 
Marines (or at least, the National Guard) 
had to be sent to restore order to the 
streets. 

In this era, both Boston and the nation 
would make some painful discoveries: 
that the perceptions of Brooke’s election 
as a harbinger of black political power in 
Boston, of White's election as the 
affirmation of a progressive political 
consensus in the city, and, perhaps most 
painfully, of the Kennedy ascendancy.as 





a reflection of fundamental change in the 
city’s politics were illusions in the 
funhouse mirror of media 
misinterpretation. 

*~ * * 

The sideshow began in the school 
committee, where the Fat Lady — despite 
her defeat by Kevin White — reigned 
supreme. Hicks’s career on the 
committee would be built on two Big 
Lies. The first was that the system of 
“neighborhood schools” delivered to 
Boston’s white majority a quality 
education that was worth preserving. 
The second was that Boston’s version of 
the neighborhood school — founded on 
rigged student assignments and 
patronage politics — could be preserved 
forever, the Supreme Court's rulings 
against school segregation 
notwithstanding. 

By preaching these two Big Lies, Hicks 
not only ensured her place on the school 
committee but secured election to the city 
council and to Congress. Moreover, she 
inspired a troupe of mimics, freaks, and 
fire-eaters — including Thomas 
Eisenstadt, Paul Ellison, John Kerrigan, 
Gerald O'Leary, Dapper O'Neill, and 
Pixie Palladino — who were elected to | 
the school committee or the city council 
on antibusing platforms far more strident 
and hateful than those articulated by 
Hicks. 

Boston’s overwhelmingly white 
electorate bought both of the Big Lies and 
delighted in the Punch-and-Judy antics 
of the city council and the school 
committee. But the main attraction of the 
sideshow was Kevin White, and the story 
of Boston politics over the last 20 years is 
predominantly that of his rise and 
subsequent decline. 

White's 16 years as mayor began with 
great promise. At a time when the cities 
were in vogue, both for their problems 
and their possibilities, White recruited a 
team of smart young reformers, headed 
by Barney Frank, and joined New York's 
John Lindsay, Cleveland's Carl Stokes, 
San Francisco's Joe Alioto, and Atlanta's 
Ivan Allan in the starry fraternity of big- 
city mayors who were giving urban 
liberalism a good and glamorous name 
by bringing the spirit of the New Frontier 
to the neighborhoods. 

White created the Office of Public 
Service, which established a network of 
“little city halls” to make government 
more accessible. He led the city into an 
ambitious construction.program, 
building or renovating 32 schools, 12 fire 
stations, eight police stations, seven 
branch libraries, and scores of parks, 
swimming pools, and other recreational 
facilities. 

White also expanded the initiative of 
his predecessor, John Collins, who had 
begun to restore the city’s economy 
through downtown development. Over 
White's 16 years, the cityscape would be 
‘ransformed by towering new office 
buildings, glittering hotels, and the 
renovation of Quincy Market and the 
Waterfront. Yet, significantly, White 
parcelled out tax breaks and floated bond 
issues to encourage development 
without obtaining from the developers 
any meaningful commitments to sharing 
the wealth — either through 
employment-and-training practices or, 
more directly, through linkage payments 
— with the citizens of Boston. Rather, the 
initiatives that would result in jobs, and 
linkage payments, would come from 
community people such as Chuck 
Turner, Mel King, and Ray Flynn. 

In his role as master builder of the new 
Boston, White benefited enormously 
from the clout of the city’s Washington 
Wallendas — Senators Kennedy and 
Brooke and House Speakers John 
McCormack and Tip O'Neill. Those four, 
particularly the two Speakers and Brooke 
(who sat on the Senate appropriations 
committee and enjoyed entrée at the 
White House in the Nixon-Ford years), 
made sure that Boston received a 
considerable share of federal largesse. 
Significantly, however, none was ina 
position to play a more direct role in 
Boston politics. Gifted political acrobats 
who walked the high wire and worked 
the trapeze under the big top of national 
politics, they would appear briefly from 
time to time in the city, to campaign for 
re-election or to announce federal grants. 
But they were only cameo performers in 
the sideshow. 

Moreover, only McCormack, who 
would retire in 1970, was a product of 
Boston, with deep political roots in the 
city. And even he — crusty, quiet, precise 
— did not fit the mold of the hail-fellow- 
well-met Boston pol. O'Neill was from 
Continyed on page 21-0.) 9 
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Out of the closet and upscale 





by Neil Miller 





he men were dressed in pinstripes, 
i and the women wore tuxedos. The 

music was big band, and the main 
course, inevitably, was chicken. Marion 
Barry, mayor of Washington, DC, 
delivered a rambling speech; Barney 
Frank told jokes and took potshots at the 
Reagan administration; May Sarton read 
a poem, written especially for the 
occasion. Mayor Raymond Flynn 
attended a pre-dinner cocktail party; Mel 
King circulated among the guests, taking 
pictures. Some 400 people put down $150 
each last October to see and be seen at 
the Human Rights Campaign Fund 
(HRCF) dinner, held at a banquet room at 
the Lafayette Hotel in downtown Boston. 

The purpose of the occasion was to 
raise money for the Human Rights 
Campaign Fund, a political-action 
committee (PAC), which donates money 
to candidates supportive of gay rights. By 
November 4, the organization expects to 
have raised $800,000 this year alone 
toward the 1986 congressional campaign. 
The lavish, well-organized, and well- 
attended dinner (a similar dinner was 
scheduled to take place at the Park Plaza 
Hotel earlier this month) was a striking 
symbol of just how far the cause of gay 
rights has come — and how successfully 
the movement has taken on all the usual 
trappings of constituency groups trying 
to influence the political process. 

In the earliest years following the 
advent of the gay-liberation movement 
in 1969, gay activists made up a ragtag 
army, members of which were more apt 
to be living on $150 a month than 
spending that amount to feast on 
“rubber” chicken in a hotel banquet 
room. Although a few gay public figures 
— such as Elaine Noble, elected as an 
openly lesbian candidate to the 
Massachusetts state legislature in 1974 — 
took part in more conventional politics, 
the dust of the ‘60s still clung to the 
backpacks and workboots of the 
“movement.” With a copy of Marx in one 
pocket and Rita Mae Brown's coming-of- 
age novel Rubyfruit Jungle in the other, 
the gay movement was vital, 
contentious, determined to be 
“politically correct,” and never 
respectable. Its goal went far beyond the 
passage of antidiscrimination legislation; 
it aimed at an overall social 
transformation — to crush capitalism, 
sexism, homophobia, all of which were 
viewed as intrinsically related. The 
movement was willing to take to the 
streets for all kinds of causes — abortion 
rights, freedom for Chile and South 
Africa, custody battles of lesbian 
mothers, and an end to violence against 
gay men. But sex was the key issue, at 
least for gay men; for, as the prevailing 
ideology went, sex with different 
partners would contribute to the 
eventual breakdown of race and social- 
class barriers that would remake 
society into a more just and caring one. 
Not surprisingly, most gay professionals 
and the majority of the gay middle class 
kept as far away from the movement as 
they could; they were reluctant to be 
associated with those who, in the name 
of liberation, would undermine the 
advantages of economic and social status 
they had erected as their personal 
bulwarks against a hostile world. 

Today, of course, all that has changed. 
Along with much of the rest of social and 
political activism that emerged in the late 
‘60s, the gay movement has, by and 
large, traded its radical edge for a more 
conventionally liberal approach to social 
issues. The “Lavender Left” has gone 
“guppie,” the term in vogue for the gay 
version of yuppie. In large cities like 
Boston, openly homosexual lawyers, 
architects, and computer programmers 
seem to far outnumber yesterday's 
activists; the image of the gay male 





hairdresser or lesbian gym teacher that 
exemplified pre-gay-liberation 
homosexuals no longer fits. Real estate, 
not the revolution, is likely to be a major 
topic of conversation at an urban gay 
dinner party, as even “politically correct’ 
lesbians compare the virtues of triple- 
deckers in Dorchester and Jamaica Plain. 
Politically, working through the system 
has yielded some tangible results. Boston 
and Cambridge have enacted human- 
rights ordinances that protect gay men 
and lesbians from discrimination in 
housing and employment. Openly gay 
people can be found at all levels of the 
Flynn administration, and Boston even 
boasts a gay city councilor, David 
Scondras. Most moderate and liberal 
political candidates routinely solicit the 
support of the Boston Lesbian and Gay 
Political Alliance (BLGPA) and the 
Massachusetts Lesbian and Gay Political 
Alliance (MLGPA). In Representative 
Gerry Studds, Massachusetts boasts the 
nation’s only openly gay congressman. 

In other major cities — and some 
unexpected locales, as well — the pattern 
is much the same. Gay voters are a 
crucial constituency in San Francisco, 
courted by all major politicians; gay 
support was credited with providing the 
margin of victory of Houston Mayor 
Kathy Whitmire in her first election in 

1981. West Hollywood has an openly gay 
mayor; so does Bunceton, Missouri. The 
board of the Democratic Party of 
Broward County, Florida (Fort 
Lauderdale), includes 23 homosexuals 
(men and women). One of Ed Koch’s first 
actions as mayor of New York City was 
to issue an executive order protecting the 
rights of gay city employees; earlier this 
year, after years of reluctance, the New 
York City Council finally passed a gay- 
rights bill. 

That is just one side of the ledger, 
however. On the minus side is the 
recent Supreme Court ruling upholding 
state laws that declare private sexual 
activity by consenting homosexual adults 
a crime; 25 states still have sodomy laws 
on the books. Only one state — 
Wisconsin — has enacted an 
antidiscrimination law that protects 
homosexuals from discrimination. The 
emergence of AIDS has put a major 
brake on the momentum for gay civil 
rights. Houston repealed its gay-rights 
ordinance in a referendum two years ago, 
due in part to the fear of AIDS. This 
November California voters will vote on 
a LaRouche-sponsored initiative that 
could result in the firing of up to 100,000 
school teachers and food handlers who 
have AIDS or who test positive for the 
AIDS-linked virus. The vast majority of 
those whose jobs would be endangered, 
should the initiative pass, are gay men. 

And in Massachusetts, last year the 
Dukakis administration promulgated the 
commonwealth’s first executive policy to 
discriminate actively against 
homosexuals, by essentially barring gays 
from being foster parents. 

As one tallies up the balance sheet, one 
fact stands out: for the first time in 
history, a community united by the 
unlikely bond of sexual orientation has 
become a powerful force in the major 
urban areas of this country. For many gay 
men and women, their sexuality is an 
important facet — if not the basis — of 
their identity, often determining where 
they live, what they buy, how they spend 
their free time, even who they will vote 
for at the polls. Even AIDS hasn't been 
able to challenge this often painfully 
acquired but positive sense of selfhood. 
Instead of destroying gay solidarity, as 
many speculated would happen when 
the disease first began to take its 
inexorable toll, AIDS appears to have 
made the gay community,even more 
united than it was before, bringing forth 
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a new generation of activists into AIDS 
lobbying, fundraising, and social- 
support work. 

All this is not to say that the gay 
community is not extremely diverse in 
terms of lifestyles, values, economic 
status and self-images. Gay liberation 
has not wiped out self-hate: if Kinsey's 
figures are to be believed, there are still 
millions of gays who have not yet 
emerged from their closets. And not 
every gay man or lesbian has become a 
corporate clone. There are still gay 
radicals, who will nothing to do with 
“the system”; many lesbians, perhaps 
because they face double discrimination 
— both as homosexuals and as women 
and so tend to be less economically. well 
off than some gay men — still take a 
strongly radical position on sexual and 
political questions. In Boston, for 
example, the weekly newspaper Gay 
Community News, established in 1972, 
remains strongly wedded to long-held 
ideological positions; the sexually radical 
Boston-based publications Fag Rag (for 
men) and Bad Attitude (for women) 
continue to find an audience. Yet, $150-a- 
plate dinners attended by homosexual 
politicians, lawyers, and accountants 
attest to a more self-assured (and 
increasingly affluent) community. 

It is difficult to put one’s finger on the 
moment when the gay movement 
reached political “maturity,” when a 
social- and political-liberation movement 
opted not to overturn the established 
order but to try and become an 
influential part of it. The process was a 
subtle one. For an explanation, one can 
point to the aging of the generation of 
young radicals, to the gradual 
improvement in society's attitudes that 
made it “safe” for gay professionals to 
come out of the closet and participate in 
the gay movement. One gay activist 
points to singer Anita Bryant's antigay 
crusade — the first manifestation of the 
backlash of the late ‘70s — as a decisive 
moment, when a whole new group of 
predominantly middle-class (and more 
politically moderate) activists joined the 
gay movement. AIDS has accelerated 
this trend, as gays became aware that 
long-range goals like overall sexual 
liberation seemed a luxury when 
compared with the life-and-death issues 
of AIDS. 

The political mainstreaming is 
reflected in other aspects of gay life as 
well. As has been well documented, 
many gay male relationships are now 
more established and more long-term 
than they were 10 years ago. This retreat 
to more conventional notions of 
monogamy has unquestionably been 
sped by the threat of AIDS, but it 
probably would have happened anyway. 
With the lesbian “baby boom” (and the 
participation of some gay men in 
coparenting arrangements), the concept 

‘of family is slowly becoming an integral 
part of gay values. More traditional 
concepts of community are also 
emerging — professional and religious 
organizations, choruses and softball 
teams are beginning to replace bars as 
social centers of gay life. Gentrification 
has created stable gay neighborhoods, 
such as Boston’s South End, and mixed 
neighborhoods, such as sections of 
Jamaica Plain, where gays can feel at 
home. In short, the generation that 


pioneered the latest wave of gay 
liberation seems not merely to be 
treading the path to home and hearth of 
other “born again” ‘60s rebels, but also to 
be following a pattern of assimilation 
that reflects that of ethnic groups and 
other minorities that have gradually 
fought their way to some modicum of 
social acceptance. 

Although gay culture and community 
have evolved to resemble more and more 
the rest of society, there has been less 
change in heterosexual attitudes toward 
gays than might appear. Much of the 
social acceptance of homosexual 
lifestyles has taken place in urban areas 
on the East and West Coasts. In some 
parts of the country — notably the Bible 
Belt — any public affirmation of 
homosexuality is still grounds for being 
run out of town. The antigay backlash, 
fueled by AIDS and the increasing 
influence of fundamentalist Christians, 
remains a powerful one, despite all the 
political and social gains of homosexuals. 

Homophobia is still one of our culture's 
“dirty little secrets,”’ and not just in the 
rural South and Midwest. Acts of 
violence against gay men are reportedly 
on the rise, in part as a result of AIDS; in 
1985 a National Gay Task Force study 
reported 2042 cases of violence in a 
random survey of 44 communities and 31 
states. (The House of Representatives 
Judiciary Committee held a hearing on 
the subject for the first time earlier this 
month). The number of AIDS-related 
firings and acts of discrimination 
continues to grow, and a recent Justice 
Department decision gave employers the 
freedom to fire AIDS victims if by so 
doing they felt they were preventing the 
spread of disease. Mainstream culture, 
particularly television, rarely views 
homosexuality as anything other than a 
“problem,” and gay role models remain 
few and far between; thus coming out is 
still a painful process for most young gay 
people. 

Nevertheless, gay men and lesbians 
are viewed as part of the political and 
social landscape of the US. Ironically, 
AIDS has contributed to this recognition 
by stimulating interest and eliciting more 
discussion of homosexuality and 
homosexual lifestyles than in the past. 
However, the homosexual mirroring of 
mainstream culture brings up many 
questions and conflicts for gay people, 
questions similar to those faced by other 
minority groups as they became more 
accepted. Are homosexuals really no 
different from heterosexuals? How does 
one create a gay culture that expresses 
what is unique about gays without 
keeping them in the ghetto? Is the 
purpose of the gay-rights movement just 
to give homosexuals some protection 
within a society still dominated by values 
hostile to sexual freedom and diversity, 
or should it go further, embrace other 
issues? There are no easy answers to such 
questions. Nonetheless, as the Human 
Rights Campaign Fund dinner showed, 
the gay-rights movement is settling in for 
the long haul, albeit in a more 
respectable guise. But even in pinstripes 
and tuxedos, the movement cannot help 
but challenge society’s concepts of 
sexuality, an indication that today’s 
activists may not be as far away from the 
ideas. of the gay lib “founding fathers and 


’mothers” as might appear. 0 
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20TH ANNIVERSARY, PART ONE, OCTOBER 28, 1986 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


wenty years ago I was nine. Girls 

were not allowed to wear pants to 
T school or play in the Little League 
and boys were not allowed to wear hats 
in the building. Psychedelic and 
personality posters represented the 
hottest new display items since antiwar 
buttons, and go-go girls had become the 
rage in American night spots, squeezing 
strippers and chorus girls out of the 
action. My 37-year-old mother had three 
school-age daughters and a master’s 
degree in English. During the day she 
wrote poetry up in the attic, on the third 
floor, breaking for lunch when we came 
home for the hour between our morning 
and afternoon sessions. It annoyed her 
that the Newton school system sent its 
students home for lunch, a schedule 
based on the assumption that mothers 
would be around to feed them. Every 
Monday evening she left my father with 
a meat loaf to heat while she went to 
teach literature to night students at 
Boston University. On rare and 
wonderful occasions my father assumed 
responsibility for the Monday meal, 
substituting the one dish he had 
mastered — jelly omelets — for the meat 
loaf. That year Masters & Johnson 
published Human Sexual Response; the 
teaser on the cover of November's Ladies 
Home Journal asked, ARE YOU A BORED 
HOUSEWIFE?; and Betty Friedan founded 
the National Organization for Women. 

Throughout NOW’s first decade, 
during which time | moved from age nine 
to 19, my most profound experience with 
the women’s movement came through 
my mother. Not in any overt way (since 
we didn’t use the terms “feminism” or 
“women’s liberation” in my family) but 
through her anxieties, pleasures, and 
actions. | remember her fears about 
becoming pregnant, even after she began 
taking the pill when it became available, 
in the ‘60s. Late periods reduced dinner- 
table conversations to halting dialogues 
as my mother sat in numbed distress, 
plotting flights to countries that did not 
insist on unwanted children, places 
where abortions were legal. It was clear 
to me these trips would not be fun, that 
abortion was not good — but feeling 
trapped was worse. | remember how 
much pleasure my mother took in my 
ability to get along in the world, how she 
resented the teachers who complained to 

her that | made too much noise and was 
rowdy like a boy. And yet, at home, after 
she'd seen me playing with my 
girlfriends, she’d admonish me for being, 
bossy. And I remember when my mother 
decided to confront her own conflicts 
about asserting herself in life by 
returning to school for a doctoral degree. 

The year was 1970, and she was hardly 
alone among women who were growing 
increasingly frustrated with their 
primarily homebound, economically 
dependent lives. The US population had 
just crossed the 200 million mark, and 
national fertility studies showed a 
population growth hovering near zero. 
Women were no longer content merely 
to have babies. Since most of my 
mother’s classmates were in their 20s, my 
mother decided to consider herself 26. | 
knew this was a joke of sorts, but the age 
stuck in my mind; I did not want to wish 
at 40 to be 26. | would not spend my 20s 
raising children. My mother had been 
sent to college to do just that: find a man 
and start a family. As students at Barnard 
and Columbia, my parents met and sat 
together in the university’s Beau Parlors, 
love-seat arrangements where dates 
might talk and kiss. At 19 they married 

Wherever my father’s academic 
pursuits took him, my mother followed 
Neither of them thought to challenge this 
pattern. When they finally settled in 
Newton, my father’s career provided 
financial security whereas my mother’s 
“work” gave her a creative outlet. As | 
understood it then, this difference boiled 
down to occasional vacations on the ski 
slopes, preferred by my father, rather 
than a trip to some warm southern 
climate, preferred by my mother). Not 
that my father couldn't have been 
persuaded — but my mother, lacking an 
income of her own, felt the choice of 
place wasn't really hers to make. 

Two years before my mother returned 
to school, in 1968, feminists gathered to 
picket the Miss America Contest in 
Atlantic City, a competition that awarded 
college scholarships to “girls” with the 
best legs, smile, song and dance. The 
following year Woodstock drew 500,000 
people to New York. I saw pictures of 
these events in the paper. I knew that the 
contest and the concert represented 
radically opposing world views; yet from 
my. awkward, budding-adolescent 
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perspective, both events — one with its 
bathing suit parade, the other with its 
fascinating nudity — had to do with 
bodies on display. | was comfortable 
with neither. 

In junior-high school, home economics 
was still a major course offering. Girls 
took classes in cooking, sewing, and 
personal development (how to sit, apply 
make-up, walk, etcetera) while boys took 
shop. After learning to sew, in seventh 
grade, | made countless numbers of 
cotton dresses with matching sashes and 
cloth pocketbooks. | thought the dresses 
were beautiful and wore them with 
stockings. My older sister thought they 
were awful and that nylons were passé. 
By now the dress code permitted girls to 
wear pants, and my sister dressed in hip- 
hugger bell-bottoms that dragged on the 
ground, obscuring all but the flopping 
fringe of her suede moccasins. On top 
she wore a black turtleneck beneath a 
light blue work shirt. She introduced me 
to the uniform. Our Nazi outfit, my 
mother called it, as we mocked the 
slacks, flaring at calf length, that she and 
her contemporaries favored. Sometimes 
we exchanged our Landlubbers for 
miniskirts that barely reached our upper 
thighs; my older sister wore one made 
from a fake-fur leopard skin. Bras were 
definitely out. 

| made friends with the younger 
siblings of my sister's friends. One was a 
boy, the other a girl. As a threesome we 
trailed after our older idols, skipping 
school to march against the Vietnam War 
when they gave us black arm bands, 
tagging along to the Boston Sunset Series 
concerts on the Common. But when the 
joints were passed our way, we puffed 
without much savoir-faire. And after we 
helped ready our sisters for their 
psychedelic orgies, we spent our 
evenings, the three of us together, in 
tentative embraces. Sometimes, taking 


turns, we kissed. Thirteen years old in 
1970, we were too young to rebel when 
the world was rebelling, too old not to 
recognize the impact of such tumult. 
Mostly we watched. 

In 1971 the 26th Amendment granted 
18-year-olds the right to vote. The 
following year Ms magazine was 
founded. Cover blurbs promised articles 
on THE SECRET OF RAP GROUPS, WHO 
VOTED FOR RICHARD NIXON, MALE 
CONSCIOUSNESS RAISING, WHAT IT’S 
LIKE TO BE A SINGLE PARENT Living 
together was the latest rage, though it 
took the Marvin palimony case in the 
early 80s for such arrangements to be 
recognized legally. Divorce rates were 
climbing, and among the marriages that 
did take place, many women were opting 
to keep their own names. In 1973 the 
Supreme Court legalized abortion; two 
years later the Vietnam War came to an 
end. | was a high-school senior. 

As it happened, the end of the war 
signaled both the beginning of my 
mother’s career and my own departure 
from home. At college I began to 
encounter the ways in which my parents’ 
values conflicted with their legacy. For 
instance, they didn’t believe in 
premarital sex, yet my mother’s 
experiences didn’t encourage early 
marriage. Surely I was not supposed to 
wait until | was 30 and officially mated to 
do what my parents had done at 19? For 
10 years I'd watched my mother struggle 
to take charge of her own life and 
observed my father readjust to the 
changes her changes wrought for both of 
them. For the next 10 years, in a climate 
revolutionized by the movements of the 
preceding decade, I would do the same. 

By the time I reached college the 
number of working women in this 
country was twice what it had been in 
1950. More women were having fewer 
children, at a later age. (In 1966; 69 


percent of Americans thought three or 
more children constituted the ideal 
family size; by 1985, 62 percent desired 
two or fewer children.) More than 100 
Women’s Studies programs were 
available at universities throughout the 
country, compared with only two in 
1970. And Phil Donahue was becoming 
one of the most popular populizers of 
women’s issues: abortion now gave 
women a choice, but what were its 
emotional ramifications? With hundreds 
of thousands more women working 
outside the home, what was to become of 
the displaced homemaker? What was the 
difference between rape and date rape? 
Between date rape and sex? How were 
people coping with herpes, one legacy of 
premarital sex? Phil Donahue epitomized 
the “new man’: soft, sensitive, a single 
parent who did not neglect his child-care 
responsibilities. 

“New men,” however, were hard to 
find. Or, as my mother (caught between 
her message to be independent and her 
inbred conviction that only with a man 
could one be truly happy) preferred to 
see it, the men were there but “new” 
women weren't “open.” When I 
graduated from college, in 1979, | was 
more consumed with my career than 
with my boyfriend. To live a single life, 
alone, represented everything my 
mother had failed to attain. I threw 
myself into such a lifestyle, convinced it 
paved the way to a more confident self. 

My first job was at a small newspaper 
where all the editors and writers were 
men. Once a week I attended a 
Thursday-evening dinner group of seven 
women. Most of them were 10, 20, or 30 
years older than I was. These were my 
friends, and their lives fascinated me; 
they affected me in much the same way 
that my older sister’s world had — I felt 
drawn me in and yet left outside. Five of 
them had married and divorced, and all 
five were divorced. Two were gay; one 
had had children in her late teens; 
another’sdaughter who'd opted to live 
with her father. Their stories were about 
the constraints conventional lives and 
relationships had placed on their 
freedom to grow. One was a militant 
feminist who didn’t trust men; another, 
trusting them too easily, had been 
betrayed. A third had a passion for sex 
that knew no descriptive bounds. Hers 
had been an open marriage that had 
eventually opened too far. All of them, 
successful in their work, strong in their 
sense of self, were eager, lonely, for 
intimacy. They considered themselves a 
family, of which I was a part. Loyal, 
embracing, accepting — they were to 
each other all the things the world was 
not. 

The year was 1982 and the Equal 
Rights Amendment had been defeated. 
Sally Ride was preparing to become the 
first woman astronaut. And Time 
magazine’s cover story was on the herpes 
epidemic. As many as one out of every 
three college women on campuses across 
the country were suffering from eating 
disorders. Binges, often followed by 
purges, starvation diets, or severe weight 
gain became metaphors for the extent to 
which many women felt frightened and 
out of control of their lives. Unlike their 
mothers before them, these women were 
at last on their own, free to date as they 
pleased and pursue what they wished. 
Or were they? The majority of jobs 
available to them were in low-paying 
sectors, and theyearned only 59 cents to 
every dollar earned by a man. Role 
models in well-paying, successful careers 
were still relatively few and far between. 
Anda majority of men felt threatened by 
the advent of increasing numbers of 
women who were taking themselves 
seriously. 

I was 25 and enjoying my work. But I 
was also lonely without a partner, 
worried about my earnings, and drained 
by the energy I spent keeping my life 
filled with a sense of intimacy. So too 
were my friends. Ours was a 
vulnerability distinct from that of our 
mothers but painful nonetheless. When I 
married, it was to diminish this gap and 
extend my sense of self; when my mother 
married, it was to claim a one. When | 
married, at the age of 29, | was among the 
first of my friends to do so. Men (and 
marriage), pursued as partners, rejected 
as a means of self-definition, are difficult 
to find. Recent studies have argued — 
rightly or not — that the chances for a 
woman over 30 marrying are growing 
increasingly smaller. Anxiety is in the air 
as women consider compromising their 
demands in the hope of gaining a 
partner, concluding that some form of 
Continued on page 23 
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From ‘Say, hey’ to pay days 





by Michael Gee 





ore. That's the first word one 
M thinks of when describing how 

sports has changed in the past 
20 years. So many USFLs, Seattle Pilots, 
Minnesota Fighting Saints, All-Star 
Rodeos from Mesquite, Texas, and Back 
Bay road races later, even the most avid 
proponent of exercise as a human 
endeavor is liable to concede that more 
has become far, far too much. And then, 
that same person will go out and plunk 
down the cash for a satellite dish, so as 
not to miss a thrilling moment of Big Sky 
Conference basketball action. Outside 
the Pentagon, sport is the only area of 
modern life where it can be said that 
nothing succeeds like excess. 

We could dismiss the whole of sports 
today — all the money, drugs, lawyers, 
even John McEnroe — as just another 
symptom of American life in the bloated 
‘80s were it not for one remarkable fact: 
in the world of fun and games, more has 
actually meant better. We know that the 
most physically gifted of our species are 
now faster, stronger, and more agile than 
at any other time in history. These are 
qualities that can be (and are) measured. 
Box-office receipts and Nielsen ratings 


can be measured as well, and for 20 
years, there has been a steadily 
expanding number of persons willing, 
even anxious, to watch other people 
perform at sports, and to pay increasingly 
large sums for the privilege. There is 
even a small but growing number of 
people willing to pay to watch sports on 
television, a privilege that once was free 
aside from the toll exacted by an 
unending barrage of beer and tire 
commercials. Cable TV is a mainstay of 
the economy of boxing; every major- 
league baseball team also has some form 
of pay-TV arrangement, even if, as with 
NESN and the Red Sox, the hoped-for 
riches have yet to roll in. Ironically, this 
growth has been accompanied by an 
ever-rising tide of complaints from sports 
fans that big money and the greed it 
produces have ruined the once simple 
world of fun and games. The grousers 
ignore the fact that the fabulous sums 
awarded to the performers whose feats 
they wish to see would not have been 
possible without them, the audience. 
And those sums are fabulous indeed, 
dizzying amounts of money almost 
blinding to contemplate. Twenty years 
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Bird on the court: he’s got the magic. 


ago $100,000 was the annual salary of 
only a handful of the top stars in 
baseball. In 1986 five men received over 
$2 million a year. Marvin Hagler may 
receive up to $15 million for one prizefight 
with Sugar Ray Leonard. Athletes 

in the so-called recreational sports, men 
like Jack Nicklaus and Bill Rodgers, are 
multimillion-dollar corporate entities 
who make more money selling shoes and 
socks than they do playing sports. Why, 
even some sportswriters are now 
receiving the six-figure salaries once 


reserved for the likes of Willie Mays, the 
Say, Hey Kid. 

The religion of unrestrained financial 
growth has cropped up in the unlikeliest 
places, including the more esoteric games 
that occupy the small print on the fringes 
of the sports page. In early October it was 
reported that the new president of the 
World Chess Federation plans to stage a 
series of big-money tournaments, with 
corporate sponsors, to be medeled after 
the professional tennis tour. His aim is to 
promote chess, not as a pastime for 
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devoted amateurs but as a spectator 
sport, another product for the audience 
of sports consumers. Money is presumed 
to be the best means to that end. 

Strict free-market economists might 
argue that the river of filthy lucre 
running through sports is actually 
responsible for improved performance in 
athletics. The chance for a fast buck must 
have at least expanded the number of 
people willing to try their hand at various 
games. Back in the ‘50s Charles Schulz’s 
Peanuts had Lucy’s mind blown by the 
fact that her heartthrob Schroeder could 
make more money as a concert pianist 
than as a baseball catcher. In 1986 Rich 
Gedman, a very good catcher, but hardly 
the Horowitz of the tools of ignorance, 
resorted to arbitration in an attempt to 
force the Red Sox to pay him $875,000 a 
year. He lost and had to settle for the 
lunch-bucket wage of $575,000. Any kid 
who'd rather grow up to be a CEO than 
an NBA benchwarmer does not have a 
very good grip on economic reality, a 
reality best expressed some years back by 
Red Sox substitute and legend Bernie 
Carbo, who said, “When I started out in 
baseball, I always figured I’d have to go 
out and get a job when | left the sport. 
Now, I don’t have to work ever.again.” 

The financial equivalent of winning 
Megabucks coupled with a certain 
amount of civic acclaim — that’s a 
tempting thought. No wonder Harry 
Edwards, the Berkeley sociology 
professor whose mission in life is to 
convince poor black kids that education is 
a better tool for advancement than a 15- 
foot jumper, has such a tough sell. 
There’s no question that sports have 
been irrevocably changed by the deluge 
of fortune and fame that have descended 
upon them, but the increased rewards do 
not in themselves explain why the 
performers have done so much to 
deserve the increased rewards. At 
present, Doug Flutie is a personable 
young man who is paid millions of 
dollars not to play football. Collecting a 
paycheck for doing nothing sounds like 
an agreeable way of dealing with life, but 
Flutie desperately burns to return to the 
playing field. The man is willing, 
anxious, to take a severe pay cut in return 
for the privilege of donning plastic armor 





and dodging men able and oh-so-willing 
to maim him. Even the capitalistic urge to 
accumulate is not a convincing rationale 
for such behavior. 

But somewhere in the saga of Doug 
Flutie, unemployed legend, is the 
explanation of why sports grip us, why 
they continue to draw human beings 
who can perform more and better feats of 
physical legerdemain than their 
predecessors. Doug Flutie’s career at 
Boston College was a glorious, ridiculous 
story, too improbable to be concocted by 
a sports-fiction-for-boys author 
(assuming there are any left). The fifth- 
string quarterback, who everyone 
thought was too short to play football, is 
sent by the coach into the middle of a 
hopeless lost-cause game, goes in, and 
proves to be, well, the best person at 
winning football games that ought to 
have been lost that anybody had ever 
seen. Doug Flutie, an utterly normal 
suburban kid from Natick, who likes golf 
and spends summers on the Cape, who 
married his high-school girlfriend and 
used his millions to buy a house right in 
his home town, was a magic person. He 
did things I’ve never seen before and 
don’t expect to see again. And he’s just 
one example of the magic. Sports 
history, right here in Boston, to say 
nothing of sports in general, is full of 
accomplishments that border on the 
supernatural. 

Let's see. There’s Larry Bird, who’s 
only the greatest basketball player who 
ever lived, if you don’t count Bill 
Russell, who used to live here too. There 
were Alberto Salazar and Dick Beardsley 
running head to head for 26 miles in the 
1982 Boston Marathon, Salazar crossing 
the finish line with a body temperature 
of 94 degrees, a man who literally said 
“victory or death.” There’s Marvin 
Hagler, the premier prizefighter of our 
time. Whatever justification there is for 
the vicious, corrupt, compelling sport of 
boxing is embodied by Hagler. There 
was Bobby Orr, who played a game this 
writer has never understood, but who 
now, 10 years after retirement, can draw 
a crowd of 1000 people at Arlington 
Town Day, eager for a chance to see a 
man who had the magic. And, closest of 
all to Boston hearts, there were the men 


in funny costumes who worked near 
Kenmore Square — there was Yaz and 
the Impossible Dream, and Carlton Fisk’s 
home run in game six, and Dave 
Henderson's home run in game five, and, 
maybe most of all, there was Bucky 
Fuckin’ Dent. Oh, sure, that loss in 1978 
was the ultimate New England sports 
heartbreak, but strange to say, right after 
the game, even the fans in tears were 
ready to acknowledge that they had seen 
something special. Even in defeat, they'd 
been graced with the good fortune to 
have seen, and been moved by, an event 
they’d remember forever. 

In 20 years nobody has come up with a 
rock-and-roll album significantly better 
than Revolver. Nobody's made a movie 
to make ‘em forget Bonnie and Clyde or 
a play that ran longer than A Chorus 
Line. In other forms of popular mass 
entertainment, the critics go out night 
after night with the near certainty that 
they are about to witness a stinkeroo, the 
artistic equivalent of a life sentence to the 
Seattle Mariners. In sports, one goes to 
the park or arena with the knowledge 
that this might be a regular game, or it 
might be a few hours in which one 
witnesses human beings taking their 
profession to its limits of skill, 
endurance, and emotion, and then 
breaking those limits, setting a new 
standard for others to surpass in the 
future. We are drawn to sports because in 
it, as in no other field in our culture, we 
can expect to see people at their very best 
at what means most to them. That's the 
working definition of magic. 

As the old baseball cliché goes, “You 
see something new every day in this 
game.” You don't, really, but the saying 
is true enough — for all sports. Hence, 
the loyal devotion of millions. They're 
not wasting their time, because their love 
is requited, if not always with victory, 
then with a drama that no other public 
diversion can match. The best moment in 
sports comes every time during the 
National Anthem, when the crowd 
stands in happy silence, wondering 
what will happen next, certain that 
something will. In observing that ritual 
silence, it seems there’s really nothing 
else to say about sports. Except, of 
course, “Play ball!” i) 
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Continued from page 14 

Cambridge, and — though he looked and 
sounded the part of a classic Boston pol 
— his district included only a small sliver 
of the city proper. Brooke, born and bred 
in the nation’s capital, was an import, a 
black Republican whose political base 
was in the liberal suburbs. Ted Kennedy, 
like his brother Jack, was a Bostonian 
only by descent. Born in Brookline, 
reared in New York, educated in Milton 
and Cambridge, the Hague and 
Charlottesville, tanned in Palm Beach 
and Hyannisport, by the end of his first 
term in the Senate Kennedy had spent 
more nights of his life in the District of 
Columbia than in Suffolk County. 

Kevin White longed to be a Wallenda. 
Indeed, he had originally run for mayor 
reluctantly (after serving four terms as 
Massachusetts secretary of State) only 
because his advisers convinced him that 
it was the ideal springboard to the 
governor's office, whence he could vault 
to the Senate or even — why not? — the 
house on Pennsylvania Avenue that just 
happened to bear his name. 

But his ambitions for higher office 
were thwarted — first by Frank Sargent, 
who defeated him in the 1970 
gubernatorial campaign, and then, two 
years later, by Ted Kennedy, who talked 
George McGovern out of choosing White 
as his running mate. White was left with 
his city and its ugly problems of race and 
class. 

In his first years as mayor, White had 
made some overtures to Boston’s blacks 
(enough in fact to earn the sobriquet 
Mayor Black from the Hicks set), but he 
had been longer on promises than 
performance. More important, he had 
kept his distance from the school- 
desegregation issue, arguing that as 
mayor he had no direct role in running 
the schools. Yet White could have used 
the prestige of his office to expose and 
discredit the Big Lies. He could have 
Continued on page 22 
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made a serious effort to inform the city 
that the wild-animal act at Court Street 
would not intimidate a federal judge, no 
matter how loud the roar of the lions, 
tigers, and bears. At any point in his first 
six years in office, White could have 
picked up a chair and whip and staked 
his career on at least trying to force the 
school committee to jump through the 
burning hoop of the Second 
Reconstruction. Instead, he let the show 
goon. 

It is fashionable now to hold Arthur 
Garrity responsible for the nightmare 
this city experienced in the mid ‘70s. His 
order, it is said, was too 
severe, too impolitic a remedy. If only he 
had moved more gradually, more 
temperatel y, taking into consideration 
the sensibilities and traditions of the 
city’s white majority, if only he had 
adopted the strategy drafted by his 
committee of court-appointed masters 
rather than follow the rash counsel of his 
desegregation “experts,” the city might 
have been spared. On leaving office, 
White himself cited his failure to 
convince Garrity to soften the busing 
plan as his one great regret about his 16 
years as mayor. 

I find this whole line of thought 
nauseating. Arthur Garrity did his duty 
and, on the whole, did it well. Presented 
with a clear case of de jure segregation 
and discrimination, he ordered, in 
keeping with 18 years of post-Brown 
jurisprudence, a thorough remedy 
designed to vindicate the constitutional 
rights of the plaintiffs. Was it the most 
politic remedy that could have been 
devised? I doubt it. But justice, not 


' politics, is the province of the judiciary. 


Its mandate is to uphold the nation’s law. 
And this Garrity did. Did he do it with a 
vengeance? Probably. A tough-minded 
jurist, known for harsh sentences in 
criminal cases, Garrity may well have 
viewed the school committee’s defiance 
of both the US Constitution and the 
state’s Racial Imbalance Act as a form of 
criminal behavior. In his black cloak and 
his glasses, and with his bald head 
glittering under the court-room lights, 
Garrity may have looked and acted like 
the judicial reincarnation of William 
Lloyd Garrison, but that, | submit, may 
have been just what the city needed and 
deserved. 

Certainly it is specious logic to hold 
him as the scapegoat for the rage into 
which many whites were thrown when 
they saw through the Big Lies. For at 
least nine years before Garrity’s order, 
during which time the school committee 
brazenly defied the Racial Imbalance 
Act, Boston ran an outlaw school 
system, with the enthusiastic approval 
of the majority of its electorate. The fires 
that were stoked and banked over that 
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Garrity: upholding the law 


decade, and not the details of Garrity’s 
order, sparked the explosion of hatred 
and rage that occurred when the buses 
finally rolled. 

Indeed, Boston politics in the decade 
after desegregation followed a pattern 
familiar in the South. As Boston parents 
discovered the truth behind the Big Lies 
and saw that they and their children 
would be called upon to pay the price for 
falling prey to these deceptions, those 
who could do so — black and white — 
pulled their kids out of the system. They 
also turned their wrath on the politicians 
who had deceived them. One by one, the 
Bigga Kerrigans and Pixie Paladinoes 
were turned out of office; the Paul 
Ellisons and Gerry O’Learys were sent to 
jail for crimes they had committed while 
the public and its watchdogs were 
distracted; and the Dapper O’Neils found 
the path to higher office blocked by the 
long memories of the voters. 

In this post-Watergate, postbusing 
period, voter disenchantment was not 
restricted to the freaks of the sideshow. 
Ted Kennedy, diminished by 
Chappaquiddick, outraged antibusers 
and disappointed liberals with his tepid 
support of desegregation. A messy 
divorce sullied Brooke's reputation and 
left him vulnerable to the well-financed 
challenge of Congressman Paul Tsongas - 
Finally, there was the fin de siécle Kevin 





White, the Imperial Mayor, who seemed 
in his last two terms to believe that he 
held power less by popular mandate 
than by divine right. Like some Roman 
emperor, White specialized in public 
spectacles — the Tall Ships, the visit of 
Queen Elizabeth (whom he treated as a 
fellow monarch), the Boston 350 
celebration. He was at his most resentful 
when Boston’s real problems reared up tc 
spoil his promotions of this “world class” 
city. I will never forget his rage when — 
a few days after the shooting of Darryl! 
Williams, the Jamaica Plain High School 
football player, on the eve of Pope John 
Paul II's visit to Boston in 1979, cast a pall 
over that weekend's festivities — he 
turned up unannounced at Jamaica Plain 
High, accompanied by his Praetorian 
guard of aides and a legion of media, 

only to discover that JP’s young black 
principal regarded the invasion as an 
unwelcome interference with his efforts 
to retain calm at the school and politely 
but firmly insisted that the mayor leave 
him to run his school. White grabbed the 
thin young headmaster in a choke hold 
Hulk Hogan would envy, dragged him 
off to an adjacent office, and screamed, if 
memory serves: “Listen, this is my 
schoo!! I built it, and Ill goddamn do 
what I please in it!” This was delivered at 
full volume by a man who, for six years, 
raised hardly a whisper against the Big 
Lies that were leading the majority of the 
Boston electorate into Never-No-Never- 
Land. 

In place of the discredited white 
supremacist demagogues and the 
tarnished Wallendas, new breeds of 
Boston politicians emerged in the ‘70s. 
The initial crop comprised moderate-to- 


‘liberal, college-educated Catholics, such 


as David Finnegan, Kathleen Sullivan 
Alioto, and her younger sister, Jean 
Sullivan McKeigue, on the school 
committee; Larry DiCara and James 
Michael Connolly on the city council; 
and Dennis Kearney, who was elected 
Suffolk County Sheriff. 

By the late ‘70s they were joined by 
John O’Bryant and Jean McGuire, the 
first blacks to be elected to the school 
committee in this century. Perhaps more 
than any other development, the 
elections of O’Bryant and Maguire to the 
committee reflected the positive 
influence Garrity’s intervention had on 
the city politics. Convinced at last of the 
mendacity of the Big Lies, many white 
voters were, for the first time, willing to 
allow blacks a voice in governing the 
schools. 

Yet, welcome as these new faces were, 
as political presences none equaled the 
stature of Brooke or White. Moreover, as 
all of the new-breed Catholic moderates 
would discover when they tried to 
upgrade their images into the Kennedy- 
White mold and run for higher office, 
voters, in this season of discontent, were 
loath to identify their interests with the 
ambitions of eager young strivers. 
Furthermore, as Finnegan, perhaps the 
most eager and most able of them, 
learned in his two ill-fated mayoral 
campaigns, Judge Garrity’s reluctance to 





close the desegregation case swiftly 
undercut the stature of the new-breed 
school-committee members in the eyes 
of the voters. 

Rather, both the upwardly mobile 
Catholic moderates and the black 
municipal office holders such as 
O’Bryant, McGuire, and councilman 
Bruce Bolling would be overshadowed in 
the 1983 mayoral race by the champions 
of the new populism, Ray Flynn and Mel 
King. What Flynn and King lacked in 
polish and flair, they made up for in 
folksy sincerity and commitment to the 
forgotten Bostonians. It didn’t matter so 
much that the forgotten Bostonians to 
whom King primarily appealed were the 
blacks and the browns, the gays and the 
feminists, the hotel workers and the 
hospital workers, while Flynn spoke 
more for the firemen and the cops, the 
AFL-CIO and the teachers’ unions. Both 
expressed concern for the people who 
felt that White had treated them as 
pawns and cannon fodder. 

Now, 20 years after Ed Brooke was 
elected to the Senate and Kevin White 
decided to run for mayor, Boston is a 
radically changed city. After two decades 
of turmoil over race and education, class 
and power, it no longer stands as the city 
on a hill John Winthrop envisioned 350 
years ago, its gleaming skyscrapers and 
new $2.5 million condos 
notwithstanding. Most of all, it no longer 
seems on the cutting edge of urban 
American politics, ready to contribute 
leaders and solutions to the country. 
Rather, though more prosperous than 
ever, more attractive to tourists and 
gentrifiers, it seems a city that has lost its 
heart and its pride, a city missing its core. 

Oddly, in this, the most historically 
oriented city in the country, part of the 
problem is the absence of a vital, 
unifying mythology. The struggle of the 
Sons of Liberty in 1776, so meaningful to 
the tourists who prowl the Freedom 
Trail, the uphill battle of the Boston 
abolitionists who drove the nation to 
civil war over slavery, even the hard-won 
triumph of the Boston Irish who 
overcame nativist bigotry — each of 
these images speaks to a tradition that 
divides, rather than unifies, Boston's 
current population. For all of the history 
of hatred in the South, for the legacy of 
slavery and sin, many of its communities 
are held together by ties of consanguinity 
and common suffering conspicuously 
absent in Boston. 

Perhaps the central question for this 
city over the next 20 years is whether the 
fabric of community can be restored toa 
Boston more diverse than ever; whether 
a mythology that embraces at once the 
struggle of the perennial out-groups — 
the blacks, the Hispanics, the Asians, the 
Jews, the feminists, and the gays — and 
the left-behind in-groups — the 
neighborhood Irish, Italians, and Slavs — 
can be forged by a mayor from South 
Boston who first made his reputation 
with his jump shot. In the era of Larry 
Bird and Dennis Johnson, of Oil Can 
Boyd and Roger Clemens, the chance just 
might be there. 0 
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FEMINIST 


Continued from page 16 

intimacy is better than none. One of my 
friends has decided to have a child even 
though she lacks a mate. 

Today, in an ironic twist, a woman's 
freedom to choose has increasingly left 
her without a sense of choice. Only 12 
percent of American families are built on 
the old structure of husband-as- 
breadwinner, wife-as-homemaker. 
Forty-five percent of all women are 
currently in the labor force. Two out of 
every three are under 30; 55 percent are 
mothers with children under 18. Work, 
once a hard-won option, is, for many, 
now a financial necessity. In a recent 
survey of mothers, 57 percent said they 
had to work for economic reasons. This 
isn’t easy when child-care services for 
their infants are inadequate and their 
husbands, denied paternity leave, are not 
available. And among those who have 
married, pursued careers, and postponed 
pregnancy, the decision of whether to 
have children is taking on a new urgency. 
Alice Kahn, a California-based columnist 
and satirist notes wryly that “the risks we 
[women].once took to control births — 
pills, devices, operations — we now take 
to have them.” As the number of births 
has decreased, the number of caesareans 
has increased. With fewer births per 
family, women are taking extra 
precautions to ensure the health of each 
child. 

_lam now 29 years old. Girls can play in 
the Little League, and boys can wear hats 
in buildings. The Newton schools no 
longer send children home at lunch time. 
My mother, caught up in her professional 
demands, leaves much of the house 
cleaning and cooking to my father. | am 
freer, surer, happier, than she was at this 
age. Even so, much like my mother, I find 
myself struggling hard to place myself 
comfortably in the world. 0 








TECHNOLOGY 


Continued from page 12 
persuasively-that water, forests, 
farmland, and the like had to be carefully 
nurtured and harvested; ecology had 
taught us these systems are 
interconnected in sometime delicate 
ways. Notions of natural resources as a 
renewable heritage, or like-minded 
visions of the ‘spaceship earth,” began to 
seep into the political language. The 
premodern imagery of “the commons” 
invoked in this reasoning was 
particularly striking. And the lesson was 
unambiguous: the United States had to 
manage, cautiously and prudently, its 
resources in order to maintain a 





productive equilibrium with nature. 

With an oil deficit, gas-station lines, 
skyrocketing heating bills, and dire 
predictions of much worse, the new 
ecological consciousness was attacked as 
utopian and costly — indeed, as a kind of 
fifth column in a war in which our 
national dignity and autonomy were at 
stake. The psychological damage was 
incalculable: America dependent on 
Arabs! Nixon responded by declaring 
that America would build 1000 nuclear- 
power plants; Ford pledged to spend 
$100 billion on nukes and coal 
production. Carter, though more 
sympathetic to the strategies of 
conservation and solar energy, solemnly 
termed the energy crisis “the moral 
equivalent of war”; he promoted more 
coal use and synthetic fuels, and 
maintained the national commitment to 
nuclear energy. The message from the 
top was unequivocal: the United States 
had to rely more heavily on technology 
to extract its resources and be productive. 

The crisis atmosphere of the mid “70s 
exacerbated the political disputes forced 
upon the political process by the 
environmental movement, for the 
corporate opposition now seized upon 
economic reasons to ridicule 
environmentalism. Fuel standards for 
cars, coal-stack scrubbers to remove 
sulfur, higher standards of safety for 
nuclear-power plants, mining legislation 
for worker safety and land use — all were 
virulently condemned as devastating to 
business. It is a credit to the political 
savvy of the ecologists that so many 
sound pieces of legislation they 
sponsored were passed in the period 
between 1974 and 1978. But the corporate 
backlash against environmental 
regulation was potent nonetheless: trade 
publications, business magazines, the 
Wall Street Journal, and the business 
sections of Time and Newsweek were 
relentless in their assault on “costly” 
and “unnecessary” regulation. Most of 
the invective was aimed at Jimmy 
Carter, and getting the government “off 
our backs” was a key theme of Reagan’s 
1980 campaign. 

Just when the corporate counterattack 
in Washington was becoming more 
effective, however, popular resistance to 
the government corporate strategy for 
energy — nuclear power — was gaining 
new strength. Indeed, it was the 
policymakers’ decision to invest heavily 
in nuclear power that re-created the 
environmental movement, forcing it to 
adopt a more radical, antitechnology 
thrust. The first peak of opposition to 
nuclear power was scaled in New 
England between 1976 and 1978, in 
resisting the construction of the 
Seabrook plant and its two giant reactors. 
The Clamshell Alliance, formed in July 
1976, brought together 
environmentalists, antiwar veterans, and 
essentially conservative townspeople in 
the coastal areas near Seabrook. Like 
antiwar protesters during Vietnam, the 
Clamshell activists were determined to 
attract attention to the hazards of 





Challenger: the shock of disaster 


nuclear power by direct, if peaceful, 
confrontation. 

The tactic differed sharply from the 
way the mainstream environmentalism 
was maturing. The public-interest groups 
clustered around DuPont Circle in 
Washington were playing a 
sophisticated, if underfunded, game of 
traditional politics — providing analysis 
and data to congressional aides, 
marshalling experts to testify, suing 
corporations and the government, 
galvanizing their memberships to write 
letters, and, when the EPA et al. 
appeared, actually populating to some 
extent the regulatory apparatus. To a 
remarkable degree, it was a successful 
strategy, built on the view that policy is 
made in a small circle in Washington, 
and that to affect policy one must join 
that circle. 

But nuclear power held special 
problems for that incremental, legalistic 
approach. Successive presidents had 
pinned their hopes for energy 
independence on the atom and had the 
backing of a vast nuclear 
“subgovernment”’ — agencies, 
congressional committees, and so forth 
— that entertained no qualms about that 
mission. A large and well-heeled 
industry had grown dependent on the 
federal subsidies that dated back to 
Eisenhower's Atoms for Peace program. 
Electric utilities across the country had 
made enormous investments in the 
technology. The scientific and 
engineering elites had also given their 
blessing to the ambitious plans for US 
expansion of its atomic-generating 
capacity. And the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission was already in place to 
guard public health and safety (though it 
would later be exposed as another 
agency “captured” by its prey). This 


powerful coalition had momentum and a 
certain amount of public hysteria over 
energy independence on its side. 
Stopping nuclear power was not going 
to be achieved by the public-interest 
lawyers and lobbyists. What might stop 
it, however, was what stopped American 
involvement in Vietnam — a growing, 


-public outcry that would polarize the 


issue and impose high political costs on 
those who insisted on pushing ahead. 
The Clamshell Alliance, more than any 
other group, implemented that strategy. 
On April 30, 1977, thousands of 
protesters invaded the Seabrook site. 
Hundreds of national newspeople were 
there to report the 1400 arrests, the 
expressions of outrage from friend and 
foe alike, and the folly of Governor 
Meldrim Thomson, which recalled 
nothing so much as the actions of Lester 
Maddox and George Wallace during the 
heyday of the civil-rights movement. The 
April protest, and another peaceful 
protest that drew 20,000 in the summer of 
1978, electrified the debate over nuclear 
power, seizing it from the policy-making 
dandies and technicians and forcing it 
into town meetings across the nation. 

The Seabrook protest softened up 
America for what came next — the 
accident at Three Mile Island in March 
1979. Here was disaster-cum-political- 
transformation in spades. TMI convinced 
most Americans that the Clams and 
other dissidents were right. By another 
odd bit of luck, TMI also came along 
around the time that nuclear power was 
showing signs of financial stress: the 
damn plants were just too expensive to 
build. That peculiar trinity — public 
defiance, economic distress, and the 
regulatory crisis resulting from TMI — 
practically buried nuclear power as an 
energy option for the US. 

Nuclear power came to overshadow 
other environmental issues for two 
reasons. First was its intrinsic, if 
improbable, danger. Whereas other 
environmental hazards were more real 
and corroding, the potential danger of 
nuclear disaster gripped the collective 
imagination. Under the worst of 
circumstances — a meltdown, 
containment failure, and rainy, windy 

-onditions — a nuclear catastrophe near 
New York City could kill 100,000 people 
or more. Although comparable numbers 
of people die annually in the US from 
environmentally caused cancers and 
other diseases, such deaths are widely 
dispersed and often difficult to link to a 
specific environmental cause. But nukes 
present the specter of a single, 
spectacular failure of technology. That is 
why, though it is no more (in fact, 
probably less) a hazard than are 
petrochemicals, toxic waste, and several 
other effluents, nuclear power is 
perceived as far more threatening than 
virtually any other technology or 
substance. 

Second, the peaceful atom is linked to 
fears of the warlike atom — the 50,000 
nuclear weapons now in the arsenals of 
Continued on page 24 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Continued from page 23 

superpowers. The nature of the fear is 
similar, as well. There have been 40 years 
of nuclear deterrence; since Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, no nuclear weapons have 
been used. In the same period, more than 
100 wars have been waged, some by the 
superpowers. Countless numbers have 
died in those conflicts, and some — such 
as the seven-year Iran-Iraq war — 
proceed almost unnoticed in this 
country. Yet our perception of threats to 
world peace almost always begin with 
the specter of nuclear war, rather than 
with hunger, resource depletion, 
religious fanaticism, imperialism, or any 
of the other real causes of the sufferings 
of hundreds of millions of people every 
day. The reason seems to parallel the 
concern over nuclear power: the 
possibility of a massive conflagration is 
more troubling than millions of small, 
separate disasters and despairs. 

But the sudden outburst of public 
worry over the nuclear-arms race in the 
early 1980s can only partially be 
explained by the specter of Armageddon. 
After all, the modernization and 
expansion of the nuclear-weapons 
capability of both the United States and 
the Soviet Union progressed steadily 
throughout the 1960s and 1970s. 
President Carter, for example, increased 
defense spending and initiated or 
expedited programs to build the cruise 
missile, the Stealth bomber, antisatellite 
weapons, the MX missile, the Trident 
subs and missiles, and the Euromissiles. 
(He postponed production of the neutron 
bomb and cancelled the B-1 bomber.) 
President Reagan, in his first two years in 
office, generally continued the policies of 
his predecessor, at higher levels of 
spending. Why, then, the early-'80s 
uproar that produced large 
demonstrations, a powerful nuclear- 
freeze campaign, and the blossoming of 
hundreds of new or rejuvenated 
disarmament groups? 

The cynical answer is that a relatively 
small minority of Americans, perhaps 10 
percent to 20 percent, simply shift their 
attention from one cause to another — 
civil rights, Vietnam, environment, 
nuclear power, nuclear war. It is true that 
many activists participate in more than 
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Seabrook: a symbol 0 


one campaign, but that does not explain 
the public’s responsiveness to these 
issues. Public-opinion surveys 
consistently show that the majority 
supports strict environmental protection, 
including an end to building nuclear- 
power plants, and favors nuclear-arms 
reductions. I suggest that two other 
phenomena explain the pervasive" 
concern over the arms race — first, a 
confluence of events; and second, a 
recurring dissonance in American 
political culture. 

The confluence of events is now easy 
to see. In 1981-’82, Reagan demanded an 
enormous increase in defense spending 
at the expense of social programs. At the 
same time, his Hollywood tough-guy 
rhetoric toward the Russians was 
accompanied by hair-raising conjectures 
from his secretary of State, Alexander 
Haig, who may single-handedly have 
spurred the peace movement by 
suggesting that NATO might want to 
fire nuclear ‘warning shots” in Europe. 
Those factors combined with an 
immense, vocal European disarmament 
movement to galvanize the freeze 
movement stateside. 

The second phenomenon derives from 
America’s ambivalent — and hence 
fractious — relationship with 
technology. The environmental 
movement, more than any other, 
clarified for most Americans the costs 
and the benefits of technological change. 
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Awareness of the penalties of 
industrialization did not lead to a severe 
antitechnology bias, however; nor has it 
driven the public into the arms of the 
appropriate-technology buffs. Rather, it 
has led to a modulated demand for 
moderation. So, for example, 100 
nuclear-power plants are perhaps 
acceptable, whereas 500 or 1000 are not, 
coal burning is allowed if stack scrubbers 
are installed, land development can 
proceed if wilderness and parks are 
protected, and so on. The implicit axiom 
is that accumulation of technological 
debits is itself considered more 
hazardous than the mere existence of the 
technology. In the early 1980s, therefore, 
the accumulation of nuclear weapons 
was what drove people to the point of 
rebellion, accounting for the 
extraordinarily magnetic quality of the 
nuclear-freeze idea. 

This intuitive rejection of technological 
accumulation is.astute. Size and 
complexity do present special problems. 
The command and control of nuclear 
forces become far more difficult as the 


numbers and variety of weaponry are 


enlarged. The management of a nuclear- 
power program — in safety, uranium 
supply, and waste disposal — grows 
geometrically as the number of plants 
increases. 

But dissonance runs deeper than 
questions of technical management or 
degrees of compromise over how much 


technological hazard is acceptable. The 
special quality of the nuclear age both 
catalyzes and clarifies that dissonance. 
For the nuclear “option” in energy 
economics and in defense doctrine has 
always been a ready substitute for more 
difficult political action. When 
confronted by the Soviet “threat,” 
presidents reflexively demand more 
technology (missiles, Star Wars) as a 
response, rather than diplomacy and 
global cooperation. When confronted by 
the OPEC price hikes, presidents 
invariably asked for more arcane 
technology (breeder reactors, synthetic 
fuels) as an answer, rather than 
enhanced efficiency, conservation, and 
renewable resources. More often than 
not, the White House has sought nuclear 
technologies when caught in these crises. 
But the nuclear option is simply the most 
spectacular, the most noticeable, symbol 
of response — one that seems to bolster 
the nation’s sense of its own massive 
potency. In fact, the imbroglios over 
nuclear power and nuclear weapons 
simply crystallize our deeper attitudinal 
divisions over technology and its 
integration into our political decisions. 

It was the splitting of the atom that 
brought these questions before us most 
forcibly: it both intensified our 
dependence on technology and 
sharpened our view of how destructive 
that dependency is. The long struggle 
over these questions, begun in its 
contemporary form by ecologists 20 
years ago, has been strikingly successful 
in alerting the citizenry and, to an 
impressive extent, in affecting 
policymakers. It would have been 
inconceivable 10 years ago for Governor 
Dukakis to reject the Seabrook- 
evacuation procedures, essentially 
burying Seabrook’s future. Even Ronald 
Reagan, the avatar of technological 
excess, must heed environmental 
concerns and the arms-control wishes of 
the American people. 

Whether or not our appetite for control 
is a match for the pace of technological 
mayhem is quite another matter. But at a 
minimum, the race to end the dominance 
of bad news, daily disasters, and the 
haunting nuclear menace has 
commenced. O 





John Tirman is executive director of 
the Winston Foundation for World 
Peace, Boston. He is coauthor of Empty 
Promise: The Growing Case Against 
Star Wars, to be released by Beacon 
Press this tall 
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Continued from page 11 
administrations, he recruited the best 
and brightest young managers and 
policy-makers he could find — Barney 
Frank from Bayonne, New Jersey, Hale 
Champion from Michigan by way of 
California, Bob Kiley from New York. 
City Hall became a magnet for talented 
and hard-nosed idealists. By bringing all 
this young, fired-up talent to Boston and 
giving them his unmitigated confidence, 
White helped to bring old and new 
Boston into a collision from which 
something very new would emerge. 

* * * 

Among the disenchanted masses 
planning to migrate to these shores was 
one Howard Husock, who was almost 
expelled from his high school, in 
suburban Cleveland, for excessive 
radical activities and who was looking to 
go to college “someplace real,” 
someplace more diverse'than South 
Euclid, Ohio. 

Dan Payne and his wife, Nicki, were 
traumatized by the tension they were 
living through — and in —as residents of 
inner-city Detroit. Payne, an anti-war 
activist who'd worked in Eugene 
McCarthy's campaign, jumped at the 
chance to be Father Robert Drinan’s 
campaign press secretary, a chance to 
send an antiwar priest, lawyer, and 
activist tothe US Congress, a chance to 
be in Boston, “to make a difference.” 

Graham Gund grew up in an idyllic 
rural setting outside Cleveland — the 
nearest house was a farm more thana - 
mile away — and had always enjoyed 
Boston when he accompanied his father, 
a banker, here on business trips. Gund 
came to Cambridge to study architecture 
because he loved Boston’s old buildings 
and had heard good things about 
Harvard's lively Graduate School of 
Design. 

Kenneth Edelin, a graduate of 
Nashville’s Meharry Medical College, 
was coming to Boston to do his residency 
at Boston City Hospital, a legendary 
teaching institution on the edge of 
Roxbury known for its crumbling 
physical plant, hard-working medical 
staff, and poor, mainly disadvantaged 
patients whom Edelin wanted to serve. 

Gerri Librandi was leaving the 
sparkling town of Larchmont, in 
Westchester County, New York, to 
attend BU’s drama school — located ina 


cavernous former automobile showroom 
on a grimy stretch of Commonwealth 
Avenue — and to become involved in the 
social and political issues of the era 
through her art. 

*” * * 

“Twenty, 30 years ago, Boston was a 
city firmly in the grip of tradition, 
arguably the oldest, stuffiest. cityin © 
America,” says Ralph Whitehead, who 
teaches journalism at UMass/Amherst. 
“The Brahmins, Irish, and Italians were 
all dug-in, making for an extremely 
tradition-bound way of life. 

“What struck simultaneously was the 
social revolution and hundreds of 
thousands of young people. Some came 
during school, some came later. This vast 
migration changed Boston as much as 
early moves of people in that it brought 
in.a new culture, a generational culture.” 

The median age of Boston residents 
was 32.2 years in 1960, according to US 
census data; by 1970 the median age had 
dropped to 28.3. In 1970, 39 percent of the 
city’s househdlds were made up of 

unrelated individuals, mainly college 
kids. By 1985, that category had come to 
rank at54 percent. 

Author and journalist Alan Lupo, 
who's been writing about Boston and its 
issues for more than 20 years, says he’s 
lived through the impact of young 
immigrants, seen it happen in politics, in 
the banking and finance industry, and in 
his own field. 

“Once uporra time in the news 
business, you had homegrown Boston 
guys [reporters] who grew up here and 
went to school here. But by the late ‘60s 
and ‘70s, because of a conscious editorial 
management policy at the Globe — the 
decision to turn a terrible paper into a 

ood paper — they brought in new 
lood. 

“Once upon a time, if you graduated 
from BU journalism school, you went 
home to Indiana to work on the local 
paper. But as Boston developed, 
including the quality of its media, you 
could stay here.” The influx of young 
outsiders — both: those whom the Globe 
imported and those who graduated from 
local schools and stayed — vastly 
changed the nature of journalism in 


Boston, turning the Globe into a bright, 


sophisticated newspaper aimed at the 
legions of educated immigrants settling 
here. 

The growth of Boston’s service and 
high-tech industries attracted more 
banking and financial specialists, often 
but not always by way of Harvard. 
‘Homegrown WASPs brought in WASPs 
from other states as we became an 
interesting place for money managers,” 


says Lupo. 

Though manufacturing and farming 
had been dying in New England all 
through the ‘50s, its “educational 


-industry”’took off thanks to the GI Bill, 


postwar prosperity, and the baby boom. 

“Harvard and MIT sustained Boston 
through the decline in New England 
economy, which led to a critical mass of 
other institutions,” says Husock. “We 
owe a debt of gratitude to the public- 
spirited Puritans who founded these 
institutions; they created an aura and 
other schools capitalized on that.” 

* * *” 

Kevin White is trim and energetic as 
ever in the elegant surroundings of his 
BU office on Bay State Road. His high- 
ceilinged office is expensively furnished, 
but austere, and understated, as befits a 
former mayor. An adjoining conference 
room overlooks the timeless scene of 
sailboats on the Charles. 

“Boston began to change in the 1950s,” 
says White, gazing out the window onto 
Bay State Road. ‘Mayor Collins broke 
the mold when he hired Ed Louge [a 
native of New Haven] to run the BRA in 
1960. 

“When I came in [in 1967], it was a total 
Irish bastion, and I was all Irish 
Catholic,” and, as he acknowledges, he 
was also “a political animal, fertilized 
with this kind of thing,” able to see that 
political success would require an 
expansion of not only his political base 
but his city’s as well. 

“T used to say to those people i in the 
hall, just don’t worry. Lesbians, gays, 
blacks; people from California giving 
advice; it was a lot for people to take. But 
I knew how to handle this kind of 
diversity for change. 

“| brought non-natives into City Hall, 
people of tremendous commitment and 
energy, and gave them broad influence. 
Then they began to reach out to old 
classmates and friends. That was the 
genesis. The Bicentennial, the Queen's 
visit,” White waves his hand, “all that 
came later.” ; 

Like Tom Winship at the Globe during 
the same era, Kevin White was nominally 
an insider, but by dint of his personality, 
and ideas, and the urgency of the times, 
an effective instrument for change. 


“Kevin's attitude was, ‘We need all the 


help we can get,’ says Salvucci. “If you 
had something to contribute, we wanted 
you. It didn’t matter if you were part of a 
political coalition.”’ By 1967, the best and 
worst aspects of American cities were in 
full flower 
“People who'd come here to college 

looked around at Boston — the trees, the 
houses, the little streets — and thought, 








‘Hey, this is a good deal,’ ” says Salvucci. 
“For the people who were here, the 
neighborhood people, that response was 
a shot in the arm. It was validating.” 

“It was the era of big city mayors,” 
says White. “Lindsay, Alioto, Stokes. 
NBC did a huge special on the city. Cities 
were attractive. But at the same time 
there was poverty, riots, challenges. 

“When I got elected, the first thing that 
became apparent was that I had the 
money and wherewithal to attract talent. 
It was like Bill Paley could go to the 
theater, see someone on stage and say, 
‘Get me him.’ I had the capacity to do 
something. I could take that human 
resource off the stage.” 

* + * 

































































The Boston Howard Husock came to in 
1969 was the city of his dreams, “the 
Berkeley of the East — kids, political 
demonstrations, and the most book and 
record stores I'd ever seen,” the perfect 
place for an antiwar Midwestern radical 
who “wanted to correct injustice” and 
who was “in search of a spirit.” 

By the time he graduated from BU 
journalism school, in 1972, Boston’s 
racial crisis was in full tilt, and Husock’s 
radical sympathies were embracing 
problems close to home — segregated 
schools, the disintegration of 
neighborhoods, the breakdown of 
services, the urban poor — which he 
covered first as a Phoenix reporter and 
later as.a documentary producer at 
WGBH. 

“Boston offered people like me, 
refugees of middle-class suburbia, real 
life, a mix of cosmopolitan intellectuals, 
blue-collar neighborhoods, a rich history, 
and architectural distinction. There was a 
sense of place. There's a ‘there’ here 
that’s lacking in South Euclid,Ohio,” 
says Husock. 

As a BU freshman, he was dazzled by 
the diversity of the city, so different from 
the “bland suburban culture” he came 
from. He'd take the subway — any 
subway, all the subways — all over the 
city, getting out in various 
neighborhoods to explore. 

Husock worked hard to assimilate, as 
immigrants tend to do, learning the city, 
its people, politics, customs, and 
neighborhoods. It didn’t take him long to 
locate the underside, ‘Boston's 
intolerance,” which later fueled his 
writing and reporting. 

In 1972 Husock graduated from BU. He 
freelanced for a while and was a Phoenix 
reporter from 1973 to ‘78. He describes 
the Phoenix as an ethnic paper for the 
new wave of immigrants — ‘the wave of 
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middle-class college students from 
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elsewhere” — attributing its 
success to coverage of events of 
interest to the new ethnic group, © 
“politics, music and film, what 
we were all interested in.” 

In 1975 Husock bought a house 
in Brookline. He became a 
landlord. “He cut his hair, shaved 
off his beard, and cleaned up his 
act,” says a longtime colleague, 


. affectionately. Husock is married 


to ceramic artist Robin Henschel; 
they have two young children. 
Since 1978 he’s been a producer 
for WGBH, which owes much of 
its viewer support to the influx of 
young immigrants. 

Today, seatedion the pleasant 
deck outside WGBH’s cafeteria, 
Husock looks like a serious 
young professional. He has 
straight brown hair, a lean face, 
tortoiseshell glasses, and a 
consistently serious mien that 
lapses occasionally into cynicism. 

“Boston was an intolerant, 
suspicious city . .:. its warts were 
of professional use to me,” he 
says. “I profited professionally by 
writing about racial injustice 
during the ’70s.” 

During his almost two decades 
in Boston, Husock says his 
“political opinions have evolved 
considerably. I own a house in 
Brookline. I'm an elected Town 
Meeting member. But I’ve made 
seven documentary films on 
Boston during the last three 
years, including several on its 
neighborhoods; the last one on 
the history of the Boston Latin 
School.” Husock almost smiles. 

* * * 

By early 1970 an 
unprecedented campaign was 
shaping up in Massachusetts. 
Campuses were at the edge of 
revolt following reports of the 
Cambodian invasion. In May the 
National Guard opened fire on a 
group of antiwar protestors at 
Kent State, killing four and 
wounding eleven. In 
Massachusetts the peace 
movement shifted into high gear 
with the selection of Father 
Robert Drinan, a liberal Jesuit 
priest and dean of BC law school, 
as its antiwar candidate for 
Congress. 

Dan Payne was paying his 
dues in Detroit. He’d worked as a 
union organizer and as an 
employment counselor for the 
Detroit Urban League, “the token 
white liberal.” In 1967 he and his 
wife were living a block from the 
Algiers Motel, which was blown 
up by police during the Detroit 
riots. 

“We'd watch the National 
Guard tanks rolling by our door 
on the way to 12th Street, where 
the riots were taking place,” he 
remembers. 

The Wayrie State University 
grad grew up in “down-water 
Detroit, breathing factory 


smoke.” For years he’d been 
hearing about Boston. 
“Massachusetts had a national 
reputation as a center for antiwar 
sentiment,” says Payne, today a 
political consultant. “It was the 
place for political activity, 
campaigns and demonstrations.” 

The Drinan campaign hired 28- 
year-old John Marttila, of 
Michigan, as campaign manager. 
Marttila convinced Payne, his 
college classmate and fellow 
Wayrie State law school dropout 
to become Father Drinan’s press 
secretary. 

“| was coming out to do my 
part for the movement,” says 
Payne, as he sits in his light-filled 
office overlooking Faneuil Hall. 
Campaign posters of Tom 
Vallely, Madeleine Kunin, 
Michael Dukakis, and Barney 
Frank decorate the walls. “I 
wanted to do something to stop 
the war and contribute to change. 

“When I first came to Boston, I 
couldn't get over the tribalism, 
the significance of people's 
ethnicity and religion. I 
remember these parties where 
people would stand around 
analyzing people by school. ‘Oh, 
that guy over there, he looks like 
he went to BC.’ 

“Only after I got here did I start 
to realize what it [the campaign] 
was. Not just a political 
campaign, but an antiwar priest 
running for office in 
Massachusetts. John [Marttila] 
was, at 28, the oldest person in 
the campaign. We were all just 
figuring things out together,” 
says Payne, relishing the 
memory. “We mostly made up 
the rules.” ° 

The rules worked. Not only 
was Drinan elected, but Martilla, 
Payne, and Tom Kiley, the field 
organizer — also from Detroit — 
brought new techniques and 
tools to Massachusetts’s 
historically impenetrable 
electoral alignment of ethnic 
groups and classes. 

They used grassroots 
organizational tactics and created 
a network of donor activits. They 
used survey research and voter 
information to fine tune the 
campaign and develop effective 
advertising. Demographic, 
regional, and issues analyses were 
used to pinpoint canvassing calls 
and mailings. 


In 1971 Payne went to work for : 


Bill Green, who ran 
unsuccessfully for mayor against 
law-and-order incumbent Frank 
Rizzo, in Philadelphia. Soon 
after, he began working with 
Marttila and Kiley on Kevin 
White’s 1971 mayoral race. And 
in 1972 they Helped Joe Moakley 
become the first independent to 
be elected to Congress in more 
than 20 years. 

This September 35-year-old 
Bob Rufo, a ¢lient of Payne's, beat 
Dapper O'Neil in the Democratic 
primary for Suffolk County 
Sheriff. Payne sees Rufo’s victory 
as a sign, and not just of Payne’s 
hard work. 

“Boston is very different now 
from what it was. twenty years 
Continued on page 28 
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ago. Dapper is like a man from 
another time; the last ghost of 
publically sanctioned racism is 
gone. 

“There’s a sense of optimism 
here. People feel confident, that 
they can mold and bend events. _ 
Beyond the crazy ethnicity, 
Boston has a wonderful sense of 
place, a concern for the past that’s 
reflected in its art and 
architecture. : 

.“We are moving away from the 
tribalism and becoming more 
sophisiticated, more 
cosmopolitan — a coastal city 
with a truly international airport 
and a feeling that if America is 
going to compete in the world 
[Route] 128 is gonna show the 
way. Colleges, universities, 
museums, you feel that this is 
where ‘the important things are 
done.’ : 

But still, says Payne, this isa 


funny place. 


“Even now,” he admits, 
“people meet us — my wife, 
Nicki, and my kids, and they sort 
of shift around wanting to kfiow. 
‘Are you like, Protestant, or liké 
Jewish?’ Detroit has.nothing like 
that,” says Payne, whOis, in fact, 


_ alapsed Presbyterian of Serbian 


descent. 
* * o* 

It was the best of times and the 
worst of times for Boston 
buildings when Graham Gund 
came to Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Design tostudy 
architecture in 1964. The 
wholesale demolition of the West 
End, initiated in 1958, had 
destroyed entire neighborhoods, 
eradicated fine old buildings, and 
brutally displaced inhabitants, 
leaving what historian Walter 
Muir Whitehill called the 
equivalent of “a battlefield in the 
center of the city.” Bostonians of 
all stripes were stunned, vowing 
“Never again.” Early in his 
administration, Mayor Collins 
brought Edward J. Logue to 
Boston as Director of the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority (BRA), 
established in 1957. 

Fred Salvucci recalls the 
symbolic significance of the 
brightness of his old BRA digs, 
where he went to work for Logue 
as a transportation planner in 
1963, “We were in the old City 
Hall Annex, where all the walls 
were painted green. At the BRA 
— the building's top two floors — 
the walls were painted a beautiful 
blue with white on the top. 

Throughout his seven years at 
the BRA, Logue emphasized 
renewal rather than demolition. 
But his administration is also 
remembered for planning several 
massive, modern complexes, 
including Government Center 
and the Christian Science Church 
Center, and during his reign 
many preservationists 
maintained that valuable old 
buildings were being wantonly 
destroyed for mindless 
substitution and celebration of 
the new. 

“Bostonians were only 
interested in historic buildings if 
they related directly to the 
Revolution or Colonial era, or if a 
famous person had lived there.” 
says Gund. “There was no feeling 
of saving buildings because of 
how they looked or how they fit 
into the larger context . . . As late 
as 1970, Kevin White’s blue- 
ribbon panel recommended that 
old City Hall be demolished,” 
adds Gund, who was involved in 
the drive to save the majestic 
French Second Empire building, 
which today houses the 
restaurant Maison Robert. 

“The attitude at the time was, 
‘New buildings are going to save 
everything; tear down the West 
End, build it up new.’ The BRA’s 
idea for reviving the shabby Back 


“> Bay-was to encouragethe-~*~=>~- 


interests of developers by tearing 
down old buildings and replacing 
them with new.” 

Gund, a tall, soft-spoken, 
genial man, earned degrees in 
architecture (1968) and urban 
design (1969) at the GSD. With 
his blue-chip education, quiet 
charm, and family fortune, he 
could have worked asan . 
architect in any city in the world. 

He chose to stay in Boston 
because of its great number of 
distinctive old buildings and 
because of aconcern that perhaps 
they needed him to survive. He 
went on to turn an old police 
station into the Institute of 
Contemporary Art and to 
transform a burned-out church 
into the Church Court residences 
in the Back Bay. He converted the 
massive eyesore of East 
Cambridge’s old courthouse 
complex into Bulfinch Square, a 
hub of stately office suites, and 
he built the Hyatt Regency Hotel. 

Today, Gund’s approachto | 
rehabbing historic buildings for 
modern use and integrating 

_ Boston’s architectural character 
into new buildings seems only 
logical. It wasn’t always so. 

“Our work with the ICA was 
considered heresy at the time. 
Some people thought, ‘Oh, but 
that doesn’t look like an art 
museum. And with Church 
Court, people said, ‘Oh, but you 
can’t build on Mass Ave; people 
will only buy houses on the short 

Streets,’ 

“Well, there's been a change in 
our perception of what makes a 
good place to live. It may sound 
silly, but I think it’s the whole 
quality-of-life movement that 
began in the ‘60s with people like 
Julia Child — the concern with 
food, wine, and leisure. People 
started to plan how they‘d spend 
their lives. They wanted 
individuality and a unique space. 
People would now rather have 
interesting space, even ifitis less * 
space,” says Gund, who created a 
five-story, five-room unit in the 
tower of Church Court 
condominiums. 

Boston’s first condo didn’t even 
exist until 1969. Since then, more 
than 21,000 condominiums have 
come into existence, mainly 
conversions.of older housing 
stock. There have been more 
than 100 rehabs of one-to-four- 
unit houses since 1970, and 
almost half of the city’s 43.2 
million square feet of office space 
were built after 1960, mainly in 
the late ‘70s and the ‘80s. 

Beyond the high-ceilinged 
reception room of Gund’s 
Bulfinch Square offices, the 
maple trees on the city streets are 
turning gold and the red brick of 
the old courthouse buildings is 
radiant against the deep blue sky. 
Gund took a block of oppressive- 
looking, vandalized buildings 
and created a crisp, distinguished 
renovated space. The Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Center is 
housed here, as are private law 
firms, the DA’s office, and 
Graham Gund Associates — 
spacious, vibrant quarters, light 
filled and buoyant, with many 
architectural features of the 
original structure. 

“The buildings that you're 
sitting in noW were vacant for 
twelve years; they were going to 
be torn down,” says Gund 
quietly, not mentioning that the 
space was to have been used for a 
parking lot. 

A lot of old Boston has been 
lost, he says, because of bad 
policy, bad economics, lousy 
thinking, and politics. If there is a 
renaissance, it’s due in no small 
part to the tastes and values of 
the young immigrants and the 
purchasing power they 
command. “Now, people want 
to live in the city,” says Gund. 
“The energy crisis had an effect. 
The traffic has had an effect. 
People want to walk to work and 
they want to be-where it’s 
interesting. Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace did a lot to change 
people’s minds about what a city 
should be. The idea of a safe 
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Continued from page 28 

place, visually comprehensible, was very 
attractive ... it led to new thoughts and 
images of the city.” 

Gund pauses in front of a formal, high- 
ceilinged room where several men and 
women are meeting around a graceful 
wooden conference table. About a foot 
from the ceiling, there is something 
unexpected, subtle and delightful. It is a 
stencil in warm “Colonial” colors — gold, 
teal, claret, and bottle green — that takes 
the form not only of traditional garlands 
and eagles but of folkloric architecture 
symbols — a T-square, a compass, and 
even a cutout of the Bulfinch building 
itself. It’s a highly original mix of old and 
new — distinctive, self-confident, and 
celebratory. It took Graham Gund 20 
years to find the right place for his neo- 
Colonial stencil. It took Boston 20 years 
to become that place. 

a * * 

Gerri Librandi came to Boston to learn 
to be an actress, but found the traditional 
academic repertoire wanting. She tried to 
unite theater and life during her years in 
the Proposition, a popular Inman Square 
improv troupe, and in the Next Move 
Theatre, a local company she helped 
found. It was never easy, and it’s harder 
now. 

Librandi grew up in the beautiful town 
of Larchmont, on Long Island Sound, 
and came to Boston in 1965 to study at 
BU’s School of Fine and Applied Arts. 

The way Librandi tells it, she struggled 
through various classes and roles at BU, 
some of which seemed “more relevant” 
than others, but didn’t really find her 
thing until she performed in a ragged, 
raw-edged political piece in Washington, 
DC 


“It was the year of Kent State,” says 
Librandi, sweeping crumbs off a Formica 
table in a Brookline luncheonette. She’s a 
handsome woman with a mane of kinky 
dark-blonde hair, strong features, and an 
actress's expressive face and precise 
diction. “BU cancelled its graduation that 
year. We'd done an original production 
with Joe Gifford [an acting and 
movement teacher], a touchy-feely thing 
that was very disturbing to some people, 
with lots of ideas stimulated by 
newspaper stories. When we were 
invited to Washington to participate in a 
drama competition, we performed Rites 
= 

While Librandi and her fellow 
thespians were performing in rags and 
writhing on the floor, a mammoth 
antiwar demonstration was going on 
outside in the streets of DC. She tried — 
and failed — to get permission to open 
Rites 2to the demonstrators. “Everything 
those people were protesting was in our 
play,” she says. 

“I came back to Boston feeling my life 
would never be the same. There was a 
fusion of theater and life.” 

She joined the Proposition “just 
around the time Alan Albert came in 
from Yale and took out all the scripted 
stuff. It was a dream show, so connected 
to the audience, it was like greased 
lightning,” says Librandi. ‘Ideas and 
issues were suggested and stimulated by 
the audience. The idea was to be very 
well informed and to make fun of 
everyone with wit and style.” 

After a strike by Proposition actors in 
1974, Librandi left. What was once the 
Propositon’s theater, in Inman Square 
near the original Legal Seafoods 
restaurant, is today ‘a big gorgeous 
condominium,” she notes. 

In 1975 Librandi helped found the 
Next Move Theater, Boston's best hope 
for a permanent homegrown theater 
company in that era. As both business 
rnanager and actress in the cooperative 
undertaking, she worked 14-to-16-hour 
days for seven years. 

The group performed critically 
acclaimed long-running works: Emma, 
Ashes, The Real Inspector Hound, This 
End Up. The non-Equity, for-profit 
group pooled its resources and did 
everything it could to make a go of it. 
Members did voice-overs, industrials, 
commercials, children’s theater, artd 
education — the proceeds of which were 
channeled into the company. 

Still, the troupe was never able to find 
the base of support it needed. They tried 
to carry on, staging Loose Ends, Talley’s 
Folly, A.Christmas Carol, and finally a 
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dangerously underbudgeted All That 
Glitters. 

For the past two or three years, she’s 
been living mainly off industrials, 
commercials, and film work, though 
she’s widely considered a gifted, singular 
performer. “How can I be so respected 


and not be able to find a job at ART or the 


Huntington?” she asks, rhetorically. 

Part of it is her looks and her bearing, 
she claims. “I look ethnic and we have no 
ethnics in this country,” she says, darkly. 
It’s expensive to do a play, there are very 
few performance spaces, they’re bringing 
in musicals, they hire actors from out of 
town. : 

But the other side of it, says Librandi, is 
the so-called new Boston. “Yuppies don’t 
spend money on theater. They spend it 
on stocks. This city is banks, law firms, 
colleges — none of which are big 
supporters of theater. 

“In New York they spend money; in 
Boston they invest it. In New York they 
take risks; in Boston there's less belief in 
theater as an agent for stimulation.” 

Librandi won praise for her recent 
performance as Florence Marie Rizzo, “a 
tough Gloucester babe,” in Israel 
Horovitz’s North Shore Fish at the 
Gloucester Stage Company. Still, people 
didn’t show up in droves, perhaps 
because of the theater's distance from 
Boston, or perhaps because the play 
wasn’t marketed properly, or perhaps 
because it wasn’t musical. 

Librandi is angry and hurt and 
wonders whether Bostonians will ever be 
ready again for theater that makes them 
think. But she’s here, for now, and will be 
back on stage as Florence Marie Rizzo 
when North Shore Fish begins its limited 
weekend run, starting November 1. 

As much as she’s been hurt by Boston’s 
failure to support the development of 
local talent, Librandi refuses to give up. 
She carries her conscience into the 
industrials she does, turning down parts 
intended for minority actors. And there’s 
a certain irony in the fact that local 
performers like Librandi are acting in an 
increasing number of industrials for 
high-tech firms like Digital, that bastion 
of college-educated immigrants. 

When asked why there are so many 
little theater companies in town if the 
Boston theater scene is so glum, Librandi 
smiles, slightly. 

“You can make five or six hundred a 
day doing industrials, just enough 
money for some small companies to 
survive. Actors in these small theaters do 
the industrials and then work for $60 a 
week. They keep going.” 

* + + 


Before busing, no event galvanized old 


Graham Gund: rehabilitating the old and integrating Boston’s architectural character into the new 


Boston’s resistance to the new 
immigrants more dramatically than the 
city’s response to Roe vs. Wade, the 1973 
Supreme Court decision that gave 
constitutional protection to medical 
abortions. Similarly, no event seemed to 
embody old Boston’s resistance to 
change more clearly than the decision of 
the Suffolk County DA’s office in 1974 to 
prosecute a black Washington, DC-born 
obstetrician, Kenneth Edelin, for 
manslaughter for performing surgical 
hospital procedure — an abortion — that 
the high court had seemingly protected. 
The prosecutor, Newman Flanagan, was 
a flamboyant product of the old politics, 


conservative, ambitious, and determined; 


the defense attorney, William Homans, a 
liberal civil-rights attorney whose 
Yankee mien made him the classic foil 
for Flanagan, was a vestige of the very 
establishment that had resisted the wave 
of Irish immigration that brought 
Flanagan’s ancestors to this city. 

“Boston was supposed to be the 
medical mecca of the world, a good place 
to do post-graduate training. There was 
an aura and mystique about Boston City 
[Hospital] ; it was exciting to come here 
in 1971, to train at an inner-city teaching 
hospital,” says Edelin today, sitting in his 
simple office at BCH. “I remember 
reading about Kevin White, too. . . . 1 saw 
his election as a good omen.” 

The charges against Edelin stemmed 
from Boston City Hospital research on 
the use of antibiotics to treat fetuses from 
syphilitic mothers, reported in the New 
England Journal of Medicine in the 
summer of 1973. According to James 
Penza, MD, then acting ob/gyn director 
at BCH, the fetuses used in the 
experiments were not alive. 

Right-to-life forces were enraged and 
called for an investigation by the DA’s 
office. ‘In September 1973 the city 
council had a hearing on abortions 
conducted at Boston City,” remembers 
Edelin. “Dapper O'Neil and Ray Flynn, 
[then] a state rep, were outraged that 
abortions were being performed at a 
public institution. Dapper, chairman of 
the council, demanded an investigation.” 

In the ensuing investigation, medical 
records of 88 second-trimester abortions 
were subpoenaed. “One was of a poor, 
young teenage girl who didn’t want to 
be pregnant,” says Edelin, who is today 
director of obstetrics and gynology at 
BCH. He is also gynecologist-in-chief at 
University Hospital and professor and 
chairman of the department of obstetrics 
and gynecology at BU medical school. 

“It looked like a winnable case that 
could make a point,” says Edelin. “At 
first glance, I looked like a vulnerable 






defendant. I was a resident, still in 


training, and didn’t have a lot of money.” 


He doesn’t add that his race was also a 
factor (though one of the jurors was 
reported to have said, “That nigger is 
guilty as sin’”’). 

For Edelin, the six-week trial, which 
took place during January and February, 
1975, was a horrifying, grueling ordeal. 
But as courtroom drama it was 
unbeatable, and it was covered by media 
around the globe. During his opening 


statements, Flanagan repeatedly used the 


term “baby boy” to describe the fetus. 
The only witness to the operation said 
that Edelin deliberately watched the 
clock for three minutes before removing 
the fetus from the womb, thereby not 
giving it a chance to breathe. But two 
nurses supported Edelin’s statement that 
the OR clocks were, in fact, out for repair 
at the time. 

His long ordeal changed Edelin. He’d 
been just another resident doing well in 
his training, investigating opportunities 
for private practice in Atlanta, when the 
NEJM article appeared. With a criminal 
indictment hanging over his head, 
though, he couldn’t go anywhere. 

On February 15, 1975, the jury turned 
in its unanimous verdict of guilty. Judge 
James P. McGuire was plainly displeased 
and gave Edelin the minimum sentence: 
one year’s probation, not to take effect 
until after he completed his appeal. 

Edelin thought about leaving Boston, 
but “decided to see it through. . . . It had 
become clear that there was a whole 
group of people who saw this as an 
important legal battle. | had to vindicate 
myself and a woman’s right to choose 
abortion, and her physician’s right to 
help her with that decision.” 

William Homans appealed his client's 
case; in December, 1976, the Supreme 
Judicial Court removed the guilty verdict 
and entered a plea of not guilty. 

“Without the case, I would’ve gone to 
Atlanta and they never would've heard 
from me,” says Edelin. “But to raise 
funds for my defense, I had to speak all 
over the country. It gave me the 
opportunity to articulate my concerns.” 

Today Edelin continues to articulate 
his concerns about “the women who 
come to Boston City Hospital, the 
importance of providing quality health 
care with dignity, and the need to 
[ensure] a woman’s right to make certain 
choices.” 

As the time for voting on the 
“antiabortion” referendum draws near, 
Edelin is stepping up his appearances 
before women’s groups, religious groups, 
and family-planning providers. 
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DANCE UMBRELLA 


Jeremy Alliger, Director 





In its sixth season of presenting the newest, 


the boldest and the unexpected in 
Contemporary Dance Congratulates the 
Boston Phoenix in its 20th year! 


NEW VENTURES 








kee Sem 
FALL ’86 
SEASON 


First American tour of 


ANNE 
TERESA DE 





The young Belgian 


choreographer who has taken 


the European dance scene 


by storm. 
“Dance at its 
most compelling. *’ 


KEERSMAEKER 


— Ottawa Citizen 


November 7,8 Spm 


Northeastern University 
Alumni Auditorium 


360 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


Free Parking 

Tickets $14.50/$12 

(Dance Umbrella members, 
students, seniors $12.50/10) 
CHARGETIX 542-8511 

Box Office 437-2247 





World Premiere by ‘Bessie’ Award Winner 


BEBE MILLER 
COMPANY 


“addictive ...aknock out mover... 
it can’t get better than this.” 

— Viliage Voice 

“One of the season's highlights!” 

— The New York Times 
November 20, 21,22 Spm 


Tower Auditorium, Massachusetts College of Art 
625 Huntigton Avenue, Boston 

Free Parking 

Tickets $10 

(Dance Umbrella members, 

students and seniors $8.50) 


CHARGETIX 542-8511 
Dance Umbrella 492-7578 


| COPRESENTED BY 
| THE BRATTLE 
PERFORMANCE SERIES 
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These performances are funded in part by the Massachusetts Council on the Arts and Humanities, a state age 
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You look mahvellous! 
Congrats on your 20th 








If your stereo needs a new needle, 

,| Come to us. We carry a stock of over 

1000 phono needles, over 45 differ- 

ent models of phono cartridges, as 

well as the complete line of Thorens 

turntables from Switzerland. 

: < ~ - = ons amy — Up eee 

se are, * . ag ng the Panta ($45.00 min.) and we'll give your 

a - , ei J . give your 

ria Rag Oa a, ‘ turntable a high performance “tune 

up” ($20.00 value) — free. 


HIGH STYLUS 
Formerly Needle in a Haystack 


128 Eliot Street + Harvard Square + (617) 576-1980 
“New England's Original Phono Needle Specialists” 
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TEN T-SHIRTS $6.95 EACH | 21, 
ge & The first thing ‘ .. 
ee): we do, 
oi let’s kill all the 1 To 
lawyers Ll 
black on red, HN HenryV! | black on red or on It. blue 
white on black on It. blue or on tan white on black ivory on purple (50/50) 
\ 
blue & on : “give peas a chance” 
white Boety-T white on biue = — blue and green on sand 
i NUKE A 
’ GAY WHALE (Our most popular poster) 
te 11x17” $3.00 
» Uy FOR CHRIST 
PERSONALITY 
white on biue brown on tan or on white white & gold on biue vcs tunuee POSTERS 
28’’x38” $5.00 each 
a Luther King 
, andhi 
Behind Every Albert Einstein 
Successful Woman John Lennon (collage) 
is Herself Angela Davis 
Karl Marx 
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CARCLE OF LIFE $3.00 

“The life cycle of the 

pe ceton  ardews 

i ap ag “sim l } Lite into ne and 90. 

ron Bad Othertmes” parent 
Simply Live 
Pr pe «8 black on red or 
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T-SHIRT SIZES: $/M/L/KL (All cotton unless noted) 


Sweatshirts available for all the above shirt designs 
except Give Peas a Chance. $16.95 (50/50 crew neck) 


NORTHERN SUN 
MERCHANDISING 


Box BP 
2736 Lyndale Ave. S. 
Mpls., MN 55408 
(612) 874-6409 


Add $2.00 shipping per order 


We carry over 60 T-shirts, and 
hundreds of buttons, posters, 
bumperstickers, postcards and a 
lot more politically correct 
merchandise. All listed in our 
catalog, which is free on request 









“The best album of the year.’’ —Bob Dylan 


John Trudell, major artist and poet, joined by Jesse Ed Davis (formerly of 
the Byrds) on guitar. The album features stirring, powerful poetry leashed 
to a tight, lean guitar beat. $8.95 (cassette only) 


Beautiful, colorful woven wrist bracelets $1.00 












































PIONEERS 


Continued from page 30 

He says he’s come to like 
Boston, that over the years “it’s 
become more cosmopolitan, 
more open, more diverse. 

“Unfortunately, there are still 
large numbers of people trapped 
in parts of the city who need to 
escape. All one has to do is to visit 
some of the housing 
developments; we used to call 
them projects. There are awful 
things there — unemployment, 
crime, the use of drugs, There are 
people all over the city who need 
help. 

“We who used to live on Blue 
Hill Avenue have to help these 





. people by providing dignified 


health care, opportunities that 
their children can be well born 
and that they can make choices,” 
sayd Edelin, glancing out the 
window over the smokestacks of 
BCH, the aging red brick 
buildings and peeling yellow 
paint. His eyes settle briefly on a 
framed blow-up of the final page 
of the SJC decision on the wall 
opposite his desk: 

In the comparative calm of 

appellate review, the 

essential proposition 

emerges that the defendant 

had no evil frame of mind, 

was activated by no criminal 
purpose, and committed no 
wanton or reckless acts in 
carrying out medical 

procedures on October 3, 

1973. A larger teaching of 

this case may be that, 

whereas a physician is 

accountable to the criminal 

law even while performing 
professional tasks, any 
assessment of his 
responsibility should pay 

due regard to the 

unavoidable difficulties and 

dubieties of many 

professional judgments. 

The judgment is reversed 
and the verdict set aside. 
Judgment of acquittal is to be 
entered. 

So ordered. 

* * * 

As in most mass immigrations, 
Boston's immigrants have, in the 
main, made peace with their 
adopted land. They've 
assimilated where possible and 
formed alliances that suited their 
needs. 

But many, even those who’ve 
tried hard to learn the scene — 
Husock riding the T as a young 
man, writing about Boston all 
through the ‘70s, now making 
films about it — still don’t feel 
they belong. 

“There's precious little overlap 
between new and old people,” 
Husock says. ‘‘We middle-class 
immigrants are an overlay 
who've created our own 
institutions.” In a 1982 Boston 
Observer piece that reported on 
the role of Boston’s new 
immigrants, Husock only 
somewhat facetiously called the 
racquetball clubs and the Joy of 
Movement Center the social 
clubs of the non-natives. 

And for all Dan Payne's 
professional expertise in 
understanding and transcending 
the old tribalisms to develop 
effective political campaigns, he’s 
been forced to form a tribe of his 
own. 

“There’s no ethnic common 
ground, but all our friends are not 
from here. We're all involved in 
political activity or we meet 
through our kids,” he admits. 

Perhaps it’s the nature of 
Husock’s and Payne's professions 
— observers and analysts — that 
separates them from the non- 
natives as much as their status as 
immigrants. Or perhaps, as in 
times past, it’s only intermarriage 
that will bring native and non- 
native together. 

Fréd Salvucci, who's watched 
the interplay fromvhis three“ | 












decker in Brighton for more than 

40 years, says that the perception 

of being an outsider is mostly 

something in outsiders’ heads. 
Coalition building, so responsible 
for what's new in Boston, could 
never have happened without a 
fundamental alliance between 
natives and non-natives, says 
Salvucci. 

“During the late ‘60s and early 
‘70s, the coalitions included basic 
neighborhood people and the 
new immigrants. The new people 
could never have pulled off the 
changes by themselves. They had 
skills and contacts, yes, but if 
they weren't joining a legitimate 
neighborhood concern, nothing 
much would've happened,” 
Salvucci notes. 

The new immigrants often 
served as links between old, 
warring factions, he says. There 
were city factions and suburban 
factions locked in decades-old 
standoffs over transportation 
policies — whether to enlarge 
Logan Airport, whether to build 
more roads — and the new 
immigrants were to break the 
deadlock and get the two factions 
talking. 

“They would go out to the 
suburbs and point out that 
transportation would destroy the 
very thing that suburban people 
valued, the country. They’d tie in 
the environmentally concerned 
suburbanites, people Dapper 
would’ve thrown out,” says 
Salvucci. 

It’s economics more than 
anything else that separates the 
new people from the old. When 
Husock writes of his neighbor's 
antagonism toward him because 
he “isn’t Mrs. O'Connor,” the 
previous owner of his house, the 
resentment is based less on 
ethnic and religious factors than 
on economics; real-estate values 
changed and people like Husock 
had the power to displace Mrs. 
O’Connor. 

Dan Payne acknowledges that 
the “wonderful sense of 
freedom” he experiences in 
Boston doesn’t exist for the city’s 
poor, that the “tremendous 
preoccupation with personal 
safety” that made him quit 
Detroit is today a fact of life in 
Roxbury and other poor 
neighborhoods of Boston. 

Economics are also part of the 
reason Gerri Librandi and other 
artists in the so-called new 
Boston are having a hard time. 
Feisty Librandi sees the building 
of Faneuil Hall Marketplace as a 
perfect symbol. “They built the 
whole fucking marketplace 
without a theater,” she says. 
“They built stores, kiosks, stands, 
boutiques — all places to turn 
over money, but not a theater.” 

Kevin White paces around his 
Bay State Road office, restless. 
“Busing, Vietnam, the surge of 
the downtown,” he says. “A 
different tax base, the 
fragmentation of city 
government. Jimmy Kelly trying 
to hold onto the lower part of the 
South End pretending to 
understand it all. You can see and 
smell the physical changes. It’s 
greater than the yuppies and the 
downtown. Boston is an entirely 
different city today, but as 
fascinating as it was 20 years ago. 
The Mandela amendment, tenant 
groups, fragmented city council, a 
black superintendent.” 

The mayor is asked whether it 
is a better city as well asa 
different one. 

“Is it different, is it better?” 
White muses. ‘Well, you've got 
whole new problems,” he 
ventures. “Tell me, how old are 
you?” he fires at an interviewer. 
His blue eyes glint. The question 
is answered. 

“Anyone who knew you 20 
years ago would recognize you 
today, but you're a very different 
person — marriage, divorce, 
illness, who knows? If you're not 
different today, you haven't had 
any experiences. Think of what's 
happened to this country, to this 
city..Of.cqurse, Boston is 
different, fhe question is, is it .,., 
better?” oO 
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FEATURING VIDEO PARADISE STORE 
e- —@ 
LOCATED IN MASSACHUSETTS CONNECTICUT 
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SUES ve-up 


SATURDAYS 


Featurered Comedians | ROBIN 
MIKE DONOVAN, KENNY ROGERSON, DAN SPENCER, BRIAN KILEY, TROWER 
STEVE SWEENEY, BARRY CRIMMINS, JAY CHARBONNEAU, JOE eae “esas 
YANETTY, TOM GILMORE, and many, many more! pate rive 
vy Meta 
SUNDAYS SAVATAGE 


“OPEN MIKE NIGHT” with host GEORGE MacDONALD 

Stitches invites you to make ‘em laugh. . . EXACT TYRUS 
Sat., Nov. 15 3:00 p.m. 

WEDNESDAYS All Ages 

THE KEVIN MEANEY SHOW BOB LOBEL 


Featuring “Man in the Street” SPORTS SPO HT 
Watch Kevin turn the typical street interview into a RAVEN To oe th od a whe 
notous event... 

DRIFTER Full Buffet & Champagne 


THURSDAYS MACE Sun., Nov. 16 7:00 p.m. 


Thursdays are a gas with your hosts 
BARRY CRIMMINS or DAN GAVIN and Sat, Nov. 28:00pm. PETER MURPHY 


their guests . . . ROBYN HITCHCOCK BOLSHO! 
FRIDAYS & THE EGYPTIANS Wed., Nov. 198:00 p.m. 


LY PI WZBC-FM 
THE LENNY CLARKE SHOW Pa thes nl SKINNY PUPPY 


The week i: ... the fun has just Nn 
ge RE GENE LOVES  -meEVEREDHEADS 
aot MEO JEZEBEL "All Ages 
Valet Parking is available 
at Stitches every | LOOK ONE LOOK = DURUTT! COLUMN 
Saturday ye phat added: Fri., Nov. 21 8:00 p.m. 
Call now to reserve WOODENTOPS Sun., Nov. 9800 pm. DAVID & DAVID 
Stitches for XMAS "9 Dao Ads cha 
— DIXIE CINEMA with UNTIL DECEMBER PETER CASE 
Wed., Oct. 298:00 p.m. & THE RICHARD Tues., Dec. 28:00 p.m. 
SPIKE RAVEN THOMPSON BAND GUESS WHO 
STREET KIDS Fri., Nov. 78:00 & 11:00 p.m. Sat., Dec. 68:00 p.m. 
THE PACT 
Thurs., Oct. 308:00 p.m. 
Ages 18+ 








CONGRATULATIONS, BOSTON PHOENIX, 
ON YOUR 20TH ANNIVERSARY 
— YOUR FRIENDS AT STITCHES/PARADISE 
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TV. 1602. Drinks 








Offers you a Enjoy an evening 
choice to suit any on the town in our 
mood. Darts, brand new Deluxe 
Foosball, Video Limousine. Call us 
Games, Olde for details. 
English Style Pub 
with Wide Screen 7 383-2900 











SPECIAL NOTICE! 


GREATFUL DEAD NIGHT — 
EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT 


MAX CREEK 
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#2 imagine — both eat 7 day a week is ahaa pony amt 
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=, Of youat the at the right price. The holidays are just 
* Boston Carden Stop by soon. around the corner. We can 
with accommodate up to 500 
BEST DAMN PIZZA people. Imagine — renting 
CHOICE IN TOWN! — ee e for 
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COMING: CHARLES RIVER REGATTA COLLEGIATE PARTY 
SUN. OCT. 19 5PM-2AM AT MOLLY'S 


PLEASE COME BY! HOURS DAILY M-F 4PM-2AM 
SAT-SUN 2PM-2AM 


MOLLY'S 


BOSTON’S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHT CLUB On The Green Line: 161 Brighton Ave., Aliston 

















BOSTON 
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HALF-BAKED 























Imagine. Impossible? Hardly. Because a dedicated group 
Soaring through of Boston-area workers and scientists are combining 
the air. At distances their ingenuity with the support of the MIT Department 
YW hundreds of times beyond of Aeronautics and Astronautics, the Smithsonian 

Z what the Wright Brothers flew and Anheuser-Busch, Inc., to build the Michelob Light’ 


~~ at Kitty Hawk. Only your craft : Eagle. And it will fly. As great ideas 
has no engine. It's powered only MICH ELOB always seem to do in Boston 
by human will and pure physical effort. We salute their inspiration. 
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©Michelob Light Beer, Anheuser-Busch, inc. St. Louis, Mo 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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20 YEARS 
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It's your birthday, 
and we’re going to 
make an issue 

out of it... 


...make that | 
128,000 issues. 


Congratulations! 


314 Washington Street 


Auburn, Massachusetts 01501 Eg WEBB OFFSET 
(617) 832-5317 l PUBLICATON PRINTERS 

















Truman Capote 


4 READING IS BELIEVING 








by Sven Birkerts 

With the publication of In Cold Blood, Truman Capote 
singlehandedly created a literary genre — the nonfiction novel. 
Immediately adopted by writers like Norman Mailer and Tom 
Wolfe, the style seems to have hopelessly confused the realm of 
fiction, tangling fact and fantasy, and causing us to rethink our 
definition of truth. 


6 SITTING IN LIMBO 


by David Bonetti 

In the wake of Op and Pop and Minimalism and Abstract 
Expressionism, there seems to be no new star rising in the art 
world. Retro is in and most everything is out. Everyone’s 
interested, but no one is doing much about it. In fact, the state of 
the art is pretty — well, static. 


8 LULLABYE OF TREMONT STREET 


by Elliot Norton 

Boston was once a major port of call for shows bound for 
Broadway; plays that tried out here were whipped into shape for 
their turn in the Big Apple. That’s no longer true, cause the pay’s 
the thing; but thanks for the memories. 


9 WHOSE DEATH IS IT ANYWAY? 
by Carolyn Clay 
Broadway is shriveling slowly, but Boston’s theater heritage is alive 
and well in the local experimental and repertory companies. The 
ART and the Huntington Theatre Company are carrying the torch 
in Boston. After all, the show must go on. 


12 HOT DOTS 
by Clif Garboden 
Traditionally, TV has been a medium that doesn’t offer us much of 
a choice — you watch what’s on, or you go to bed. But it seeps 
inexorably into our collective unconscious, and some of it we’ll 
remember forever. (Hell, some commercials we’ll remember 
forever.) A look back at the screening of America. 


14 DESERT AISLES 
by Stephen Schiff 
It used to be that you paid a couple of bucks, you sat back and ate 
your popcorn, and that was, like, a classy date. Movies were a big 
deal, and we saw a lot of them, We saw all of them. But something 
has shifted, and the Film Generation has given way to the Pepsi 
Generation. And someone should be worried. 


16 IT’S BEEN REAL 
by Owen Gleiberman 
We are still drawn in by movies like Casablanca or Psycho, but in 
watching them we realize that by today’s standard they seem a little 
corny. In the last 15 years we’ve become accustomed to an aesthetic 
of realism that has changed the way we appreciate film. 


18 A LIFE IN THE BALANCE 
by Ariel Swartley 
If there’s one person who epitomized the angst of the 60s, and the 
uncertainty of the ’70s, Bob Dylan is as good a candidate as any. 
His music is on record, and the words are written down, but what 
exactly did he stand for? Advancing, retreating, changing his mind, 
he’s always been hard to pin down — much like ourselves 
sometimes, a complete unknown. 


22 SOUNDING THE DEPTHS 
by Mark Moses 
We live in the age of high technology, but one thing we take for 
granted: radio. Pop music is a powerful medium and has provided 
more cross-racial reference points than any other. Herein, a brief 
review of some of its best moments. 
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to the world his Readymade 

Fountain, a porcelain urinal mounted 
on a pedestal. He took an object that was 
“dripping” with prosaic — no, low — 
associations and subjected it to the 
cleansing context of the aesthetic. His act 
of framing made the point that the art 
was not in the thing, but in the 
perception of the thing. Mostly, though, 
he was tweaking the nose of the 
bourgeois museumgoer. So coolly 
skeptical a man would not have believed, 
surely, that he could revolutionize our 
way of looking at the world. The tyranny 
of daily life and daily perceptions is all 
but absolute. Everyone knows that. Art 
remains, at best, a sequestered order we 
escape to when we can. 

Still, Duchamp’s gesture has become a 
point of reference for all serious visual 
artists who have come along since. And 
insofar as their work manifests 
something of his conception, Duchamp’s 
genius continues to move through the 
bloodstream of the culture. Progress in 
the arts (if indeed it is progress and not 
just change) has always come about as 
the result of pressures and protests 
against the constraints of genre. 

The novel, too, has been subjected 
in our age to one attempted renovation 
after another. Shaping subversions have 
ranged from stream-of-consciousness 
narration, which came to stay, to the 
collage cut-up experiments carried out by 
William Burroughs, which may never be 
assimilated. Whatever their thrust, 
though, most of the moves were made 
with open reference to the reigning norm 
— they went against it. 

It may have been middle-brow 
novelist Truman Capote who carried out 
the most threatening assault — a coup 
d’‘état from within. In 1965 Capote began 
to publish installments of his eventual 
bestseller In Cold Blood in the pages of 
The New Yorker. The material itself was 
straight tabloid stuff — an account of the 
savage slaughter of a Kansas farm family 
by two ex-convicts. What was different 
was that Capote set out his documentary 
sequences much as a novelist would 
have, staging scenes for dramatic 
tension, even going so far as to work ina 
structure of parallel narratives. But the 
real shocker came when the book was 
published: Capote had the temerity to 
bill In Cold Blood as a “nonfiction 
novel.” 

This may not seem very significant. 
Who cares, after all, what an infamous 
party-boy writer decides to call his book? 
Apparently, though, it was the signal that 
a whole army of journalists had been 
waiting for. Overnight — almost literally, 
to hear Tom Wolfe tell it — the New 
Journalism was born. Wolfe, Jimmy 
Breslin, Gay Talese, Hunter Thompson, 
George Plimpton, Terry Southern, Joan 
Didion, and countless others began 
churning out a prose that felt entirely 
fresh. Nonfiction writers had fallen in 
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Wolfe: a grain of truth is not enough. 
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IS BELIEVING 


The New Journalism 





by Sven Birkerts 





love with the devices of fiction. 

Magazine journalism has not been the 
same since. You cannot find a feature 
article in the popular press that does not 
make use of some, if not all, of the 
techniques enumerated by Wolfe in his 
canon-making anthology, The New 
Journalism: scene-by-scene construction, 
realistic dialogue, third-person point of 
view (“presenting every scene to the 
reader through the eyes of a particular 
character’) and the precise recording of 
“significant” details. A formerly cut-and- 
dried mode became a vital, exciting genre. 

Iam less sanguine, however, about the 
impact of Capote’s maneuvering on the 
so-called serious novel. What he 
instigated Norman Mailer quickly turned 
to his own ends. The Armies of the 





Night, Mailer’s account of the 1967 
march on the Pentagon (and his own 
prominent participation in it) was 
subtitled History as a Novel, the Novel as 
History. Then, a decade later, after a 
number of similar exercises in cross- 
dressing — Of a Fire on the Moonand 
Marilyn among them — he brought out 
his enormous “‘true-life novel,” The 
Executioner’s Song, which detailed the 
criminal career of convicted murderer 
Gary Gilmore. More than simply 
nomenclature is at issue — the conflation 
of genres ultimately threatens the status 
of both fact and fiction. 

Wolfe writes as follows of the docu- 
fiction procedure: 

It consumes devices that happen to 

have originated with the novel and 


mixes them with every other device 

known to prose. All the while, quite 

beyond matters of technique, it 
enjoys an advantage so obvious, so 

built-in, one almost forgets what a 

power it has: the simple fact that the 

reader knows all this actually 
happened. The disclaimers have 

been erased. The screen is gone. The 

writer is one step closer to the 

absolute involvement of the reader 
that Henry James and James Joyce 
dreamed of and never achieved. 

Wolfe has always enjoyed floating 
helium-filled assertions toward his 
readers, but his optimistic burbling here 
has a born-again hysteria about itMiacts 
are stranger and more involving than 
invented things, he says, so let’s just 
report the facts and make great literature. 
Wolfe is essentially ignoring the whole. 
history of Western art. Was it out of sheer 
blindness — an inability to see the forest 
for the trees — that man set out to render 
the world as “other” than what he saw? 
Hardly. Art (fiction included) came into 
being precisely because no recounting of 
the real facts, no matter how expertly 
done, could ever be enough. Long before 
Socrates, philosophers and artists had 
understood that facts were facts and that 
truth was what they meant. Meaning 
begins only when the contingent 
circumstances have been stripped away. 
And fiction moves in the realm of 
meaning; it is the after-life of facts. 

The “nonfiction novel” is an 
oxymoronic phrase and a moronic idea. 
The etymologist would ban language 
altogether before allowing it. “Fiction” 
comes to us from the Latin verb fingere, 
to feign. A novel, meanwhile, is defined 
in the Oxford Dictionary as a ‘fictitious 
prose narrative of considerable length.” 
Neither Capote nor Mailer had any 
trouble with that last stricture — The 
Executioner’s Song breaks the thousand- 
page barrier — but if we trust that words 
still mean things, then what these 
authors claim to be offering are 
nonfictional fictions, or unfeigned 
feignings. 

Just where does the fiction come in? If 
the events really took place, then the 
feigning must consist in the narrative 
form, in the excerpting and arranging. 
But then virtually all written works, 
histories and biographies in particular, 
would have to be classed as so many 
different kinds of novels. What are 
histories and biographies in particular, 
would have to be classed as so many 
The logical extension of this would be to 
say that al] human information-exchange 
is selective, and therefore fictional. 
Doubtless there is a grain of truth here, 
but it is not enough. Indeed, the moment 
at which everything becomes 
provisionally fictive is also the moment 
at which we must let go of the idea of 
fact. And without that idea, fiction itself 


, becomes a meaningless 


Continued on page 38 
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Congratulations to The Boston Phoenix 


for 20 great years of 
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SITTING IN LIMBO 


Art waits for the tide to turn 


























by David Bonetti 





I wonder how long, oh lord, how long 
will this statement by Antonio Gramsci 
be timely? “The crisis consists precisely 
in the fact that the old is dying and the 
new cannot be born. In this interregnum 
a great variety of morbid symptoms 
appears.” 
— Lucy Lippard, 
from In These Times 


uring the past 20 years, the art 
D world has exploded. What was 

previously the haven of an elite 
is now the stomping ground of the 
people (all right, the bourgeoisie). The 
focus of attention is on the contemporary 
arts, and it is asserted that today’s artist is 
the locus of the same desires as was the 
rock star of the ‘60s. About that I remain 
unconvinced; nevertheless, everyone 
wants to be an artist, or at least to know 
an artist. And the best way to achieve 
that vicarious thrill is to become a 
collector so that, at the social events that 
matter, you can talk knowingly of my 
Schnabel, my Salle, or, locally, my 
Anderson. To own the work is to own 
the artist, and that kind of possession is 
even better than being the artist, who 
rarely owns himself because he has to 
sell his product to pay the rent. 

Boston, a traditional city that for most 
of the century has remained aloof from 
the relentless push and tug of keeping up 
with fast-changing trends, has finally 
fallen. Even the staid Boston Globe has 
noticed. In a recent Sunday Globe 
magazine, Gail Banks wrote that 
BOSTON GETS STYLISH (GOOD 
HEAVENS!) and that one of the indexes of 
stylishness today is one’s local art 
community. Unlike many of America’s 
parvenu cities, Boston has always had an 
artists’ community; only now it’s being 
paid attention to. There is a veritable 
small city of artists living in our midst — 
10,000 is a figure bandied about (17,000 
living in the state) — and their needs for 
housing, studio space, institutional 
support, galleries, and the patronage of 
collectors have changed neighborhoods 
and kept bureaucrats and news reporters 
busy. Another organization celebrating 
its 20th anniversary this year is the 
Massachusetts Council on the Arts and 
Humanities, the budget of which has _ 


grown from $62,053, in 1966, to $16.3 
million last year, making Massachusetts 
“the leading state in the nation in the 
percentage of state resources dedicated to 
culture,” ranking “second in per capita 
support,” according to the council’s 
executive director, Anne Hawley. 

All these artists are consumers of 
culture as well as makers of it, and their 
tastes have caused institutions to change, 
which in their turn have altered the tastes 
and habits of followers of the arts. The 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, near 
bankruptcy only five years ago, is 
thriving — its membership is up and its 
budget has swollen froma modest 
$448,000 (when current director David 
Ross took over four years ago) to $11.3 
million today. Its programming, like the 
art world it reflects, has exploded; aside 
from traditional arts such as painting and 
sculpture, it now presents photography, 
video, performance art, film, and more 
esoteric collaborations. In recent years 
other local institutions indifferent 20 
years ago to contemporary art have 
thrown their weight behind the newest 
and the latest; it is no longer unusual to 
see contemporary art, often of the most 
provocative nature, in the galleries of the 
MFA and the Harvard University art 
museums. 

The private-gallery scene has also 
grown enormously. There are now as 
many galleries devoted to contemporary 
art in Boston as there were in New York 
City during the ‘60s. Boston’s October 
Art Now Gallery Guide lists 50 area 
galleries that sell contemporary art. 
During the same period, the number of 
these galleries in New York has grown at 
such a dizzying pitch that an accurate 
count is impossible. Estimates of 300, 400 
seem reasonable, and New York’s Art 
Now Gallery Guide is the size of a 
telephone book of a small city. Galleries 
can’t exist without collectors, and here, 
where once such creatures could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, now 
every block seems to have its 
representative of art accumulation. 
Theodore E. Stebbins Jr., curator of 
American painting at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, says in his catalogue 
introduction that when they set out to 
put together the current exhibition 


“Boston Collects: Contemporary 
Painting and Sculpture,” ‘we assumed 
we might borrow from ten to twelve 
collectors, and we thought we knew who 
they were. When we finished, we had 
identified nearly one hundred active 
collectors of contemporary art in and 
around Boston.” These were primarily 
large scale, conscious, noncasual 
collectors; according to Stebbins, “almost 
every one owns literally a houseful of 
objects.” 
™ taal + 

So, if the art world is booming, why 
the malaise? Why do we hate with a 
passion the Whitney Biennial, which, 
after all, only reflects what's going on? 
Why, on a local level, does the ICA’s 
“Boston Now” series cause such _~ 
consternation? Why, at a time when the 
visual arts possesses its largest following 
ever in our history, when indeed there 
are more artists than ever before, do we 
get so little satisfaction from what we see, 
from what those artists produce? The 
answers are not easy, and they are 
wrapped up in the contradictions of our 
time. Perhaps an optimistic conclusion 
would be that, at a time when a large part 
of the public previously indifferent to art 
is seeking refuge in it, our artists are not 
giving that public the easy reassurances it 
desires. The only thing worse than the 
current widespread dissatisfaction in the 
visual arts would be a widespread 
satisfaction. If our artists are making us 
feel uncomfortable, good for them — we 
have plenty to feel uncomfortable about. 

A comparison of art in 1966 and art 
today throws into perspective the 
enormous changes that have occurred. in 
our art itself. What I found in perusing 
bound volumes of Art News from 1965, 
1966, and 1967 in the MFA library, was 
revealing. Cover stories on contemporary 
artists featured Willem de Kooning, 
Clyfford Still, Robert Motherwell, Paul 
Georges, Larry Rivers, Claes Oldenburg, 
Wayne Thiebaud, Oyvind Fahistrom, Jim 
Dine, and Tony Smith. Inside there were 
important articles by Harold Rosenberg 
on Lester Johnson; John Ashbery on 
Jasper Johns; Allan Kaprow on 
experimental art (which he classified as 
“Hard Edge,” “Op,” “Abstract 
Symbolism or Color Field,” “Ob,” “Pop,” 


and “ Assemblage’); David Antin on ART 
AND INFORMATION, a piece on the art of 
Robert Morris; Gene Swenson 
interviewing Frank Stella and Donald 
Judd; Diane Waldman on Lucas Samaras. 

So what does this pretty much across- 
the-board coverage mean? One 
observation that emerges is the lack of 
interest in anything but American art. 
Oyvind Fahlstrom, a Swede living in 
New York, was the only non-American 
featured (there were also, to be fair, 
articles on Picasso and Giacometti, but 
the two were discussed as 
representatives of classic European 
Modernism rather than contemporary 
art). A second, more important 
conclusion is that no matter how diverse 
the art of the time was there was still an 
extant belief in Modernism, the avant- 
garde, and the possibility of following 
Ezra Pound's encomium to “Make It 
New.” It is clear to anyone who follows 
contemporary art that those beliefs are 
inoperable today. 

In the period immediately following 
the Second World War, American 
painting — its program uninterrupted by 
the war's devastation, indeed beneficiary 
of the large-scale immigration to New 
York of European creative artists — 
flowered as no one expected. Despite the 
Cold War and McCarthyism, the ‘50s 
were the golden age of American culture. 
Beat poetry, bebop, Abstract 
Expressionism all thrived. Irving Sandler 
subsequently chronicled Abstract 
Expressionism in the tellingly titled The 
Triumph of American Painting, and 
Serge Guilbaut examined how it was co- 
opted by the establishment to fight 
communism in his equally 
epigrammatically titled How New York 
Stole the Idea of Modern Art. The art of 
the ‘50s and the early ‘60s was 
characterized by confidence — in the 
intrinsic value of art, in the artist’s ability 
to create meaning through art, in 
America’s mission to seize the moment 
and advance Western civilization as it 
simultaneously saved it from European 
totalitarianism of both the left and the 
right. The art world that then existed, 
centered in New York City, was tiny and 
cohesive, even though the followers of 
Clement Greenberg and Harold 
Rosenberg were beginning to square off 
and debate what was important in the 
new American art. 

The unexpected success of Abstract 
Expressionism led to the growth of the 
art world, and — as a younger generation 
of interpreters, both critical and 
practicing, supplanted Greenberg and 
Rosenberg — to its fragmentation. In the 
‘60s the art world exploded for the first 
time with the rise of pop, a truly popular 
art, and Warholism, a philosophy that 
proved a paradigm for subsequent 
artistic development with troubling 
implications no one at the time could 
predict. Pop, though based in Marcel 
Duchamp’s intellectual form of Dada and 
in opposition to Abstract Expressionism, 
was, like Abstract Expressionism, 
essentially a new form of art. Minimalism 
and color-field painting, though logical 
extensions of ideas planted bv 
Greenberg, also resulted in forms of art 
like nothing anyone had seen before. 
Minimalism, mingling with Dada, led to 
“postminimalism” — earth works, body 
art, conceptual art. The last legitimate 
“new ” styles created in this accelerating 
process occurred in the mid ‘70s — 
pattern painting, “bad” painting, and 
“New Image” painting. With each 
development the art world seemed to 
grow, but ironically, each development 
created an art that was somehow less 
than the art thatpreceded it. Pattern, 
“bad,” and “New Image” painting — 
each valuable in its own way — lacked 
the authority of Pop, not to mention 
Abstract Expressionism. 

Confidence gave way to doubt. And 
just as the little old lady in tennis shoes 
who loved American Impressionism was 
willing to accept contemporary art as 
“fun,” contemporary art became 
unwilling to accept itself. In. the ‘80s we 
witness a parade of retro styles, and the 
motto of the period, turning Pound on 
his head, seems to be “Make It Old.” In.a 
vulgarization of postmodernism’s 
legitimate attempt to scuttle the avant- 
garde’s increasingly frivolous and fashion- 
oriented search for novelty, the 
contemporary artist ravages the past arid 
tries on outmoded styles as a kindergarten 
child at play tries on costumes. 

Hence the malaise. The art publicis’ . 
still looking for something new, but what 
it’s getting is sornething it’s already seen. 
Continued on page 36 
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In glory days: Al Pacino in the title role of Arturo Ui 


LULLABYE OF 


TREMONT STREET 


Reflections on a life with the theater 





by Elliot Norton 





wenty years ago, during the 
i theater season of 1966-’67, 26 new 

plays and musicals were 
presented in the commercial playhouses 
of New York. Of these, 11 had first been 
staged in Boston as “tryouts,” untested 
works performed here to be evaluated by 
our audiences and critics, and, where 
necessary, to be rewritten, recast, or 
restaged in order to ensure (if possible), 
success on Broadway. 

Of the select 11, one — the musical 
Cabaret, by Joe Masteroff, with lyrics by 
Fred Ebb and music by John Kander, and 
with Joel Grey as star — was whipped 
into such good shape at our Shubert that 
it emerged as a hit of huge proportions in 
Manhattan. Another musical, J Do! I Do!, 
costarring Mary Martin and Robert 
Preston, became moderately successful. 
A third, a three-act charmer entitled The 
Apple Tree, written by Jerry Bock and 
Sheldon Harnick, pleased the 
discriminating and was listed among the 
best plays of the year in the Burns Mantle 
Yearbook. 

Among the dramas on that Boston-to- 
Broadway list, The Homecoming, which 
shocked some Bostonians because the 
heroine left her American husband to 
become a prostitute during a visit to his 
family in London, with no real protest 
from him, went on to win the Tony 
Award as best play of the season but 
never found a large audience. Peter 
Shaffer’s Black Comedy proved popular 
in both cities. And Robert Anderson’s 
ingenious farce, You Know I Can’t Hear 
You When the Water’s Running, busted 
all blocks. 

Much less successful, despite 


transfusions on Tremont Street, were 
Woody Allen’s Don’t Drink the Water, 
Noel Coward's Suite in Three Keys, and 
The Loves of Cass Maguire, a melodrama 
by the Irish playwright Brien Friel, which 
featured the strenuous acting of Ruth 
Gordon. 

Spectacularly unsuccessful among the 
new musicals, Holly Golightly starred 
Mary Tyler Moore, fresh from the 
kitchens of TV comedy, and Richard 
Chamberlain, another refugee from 
wonderland. It infuriated Mary’s small- 
screen followers, who refused to accept 
her as a tart, and was so clumsy in its 
dramaturgy that David Merrick closed it 
at the Shubert, ordered Edward Albee to 
rewrite Abe Burrows'’s script under the 
original Truman Capote title Breakfast at 
Tiffany’s, then abandoned it on the eve 
of the scheduled New York premiere. 

Although it may sound busy now, 
even that Boston tryout season was not 
all that active compared with those of 
earlier years. In 1948-’49, 34 new plays 
and musicals had opened here on their 
way to Broadway. That, however, was 
one of the peak seasons, and by the mid 
‘60s the number was already beginning 
to dwindle down to a precious few. 

Two years ago, Gerald Schoenfeld, 
chairman of the rich and powerful 
Shubert Organization, told Kevin Kelly 
of the Boston Globe, “Let's face it; the 
tryout system is dead.” 

It wasn’t really dead then, and it still 
hasn't expired. But we got only three 
shows in tryout last season, and if the 
managers are lucky we may get as many 
as five this year; that’s counting Rags, 
which has already been and gone to its 


doom, and Legends, which will probably 
never open in New York. 

This presently faltering tryout system 
can be traced back a hundred years to the 
practices of a Boston playwright named 
Charles H. Hoyt, who discovered that if 
he quietly pretested his new comedies in 
such centers as Salem, Massachusetts, 
and Portland, Maine, during the spring of 
the year, he could learn from audiences 
where the weak or faulty scenes were. He 
could then do some rewriting to 
eliminate the flaws so when he opened in 
New York in the fall he’d be much more 
likely to have a hit. Charlie had lots of 
hits. 

In Charlie Hoyt’s time, success in New 
York was greatly to be desired but by no 
means essential. There were thousands 
of playhouses and opera houses all 
across the country, and shows that ran 
for only a few weeks in Manhattan could, 
especially if they had a star, tour for two 
years. By 1920, however, things were 
beginning to change. 

The swift and overwhelming rise of 
the motion-picture industry closed down 
thousands of “legitimate” theaters 
almost overnight. Those that survived 
were almost all located along the Eastern 
seaboard, with New York as the sole 
center of production and its newly 
powerful group of newspaper critics a 
jury to whose first-night verdict there 
could be no appeal. Success in New York 
thus became the only measure of success; 
the alternative was disaster. 

Until 1919, when the Actors’ Equity 
Association was formed, many managers 
rehearsed new shows for six or eight 
weeks, or longer, until they had worked 


out many of the flaws. But Equity began 
to insist that actors be paid full salary 
after four weeks of rehearsal. With this in 
mind and with a healthy fear of 
presenting their unfinished works to the 
wicked New York critics, the managers 
created a loosely linked circuit of tryout 
theaters in which they could continue 
work on shows that needed 
improvement in front of paying 
audiences and the much less evil 
(usually) out-of-town reviewers, who 
might let them know what to fix before it 
was too late for repairs. 

That circuit came to include as regular 
stops theaters in Boston, New Haven, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. Although each playwright, 
actor, and manager had his favorite 
town, many liked Boston best. Just 20 
years ago, in an interview in Variety, 
producer Alexander H. Cohen said, 
“Boston is the best of the tryout cities,” 
citing the acuity of our audiences and the 
perspicacity of most, though not all, of 
our critics. 

The notion that all the shows offered 
on that circuit were gloriously successful 
is mistaken. The ratio of success to failure 
varied from year to year, but during most 
seasons we got three flops for every big 
hit. And some of the lost ones were 
mind-numbingly awful. 

On the other hand, during the span of 
40 years that began when Eugene 
O'Neill's first full-length drama, Beyond 
the Horizon, opened in New York in 1920 
and extended to 1960, four years after his 
posthumous Long Day’s Journey Into 
Night had had its American premiere at 
our Wilbur Theatre, there were many 
exciting first nights on our tryout stages, 
and, occasionally, there were moments of 
glory. 

O'Neill himself allowed only two of 
his plays to be tested out of town. Under 
the title Chris Christopherson, his Anna 
Christie was tried and closed in 
Philadelphia, then rewritten. And in ‘47, 
the Theatre Guild opened A Moon for 
the Misbegotten in Columbus, Ohio, 
with the playwright present and the 
citizenry aroused in condemnation: it 
was considered wicked. 

But during the O’Neill years, an 
astonishing constellation of American 
dramatists, composers, librettists, and 
collaborating artists offered its plays to 
Broadway, launching them first, in 
almost every instance, on the tryout — 
wheel, 

Among the playwrights to go that 
route were Maxwell Anderson, Sidney 
Howard, Philip Barry, George Kelly, 
George S. Kaufman, Moss Hart, S.N. 
Behrman, Clifford Odets, Lillian 
Hellman, Thornton Wilder, Arthur 
Miller, Tennessee Williams, Edward 
Albee, and Neil Simon. 

The creative artists of the musical stage 
who followed the tryout method 
included George and Ira Gershwin, 
Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart, Alan 
Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe, Stephen 
Sondheim, and Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II, who, once they teamed 
up, insisted that all their shows open in 

‘Boston before Broadway. 

There are many reasons this often 
clumsy tryout system began to shrink 
and shrivel. Most of the great creative 
writers had gone, or, like Arthur Miller 
and Edward Albee, have become less 
productive. Some, like Sondheim, have 
had to find other, less expensive ways of 
testing their works. And although there 
are competent and even brilliant 
successors, none has been able to write or 
compose consistently and regularly for 
the large popular American audience. 

Meanwhile, production costs have 
risen astronomically. In 1943 the Theatre 
Guild produced Oklahoma! in Boston for 
$70,000. The cost of the new musical 
Rags was estimated at $5,500,000 when it 
left the Shubert to bomb on Broadway. A 
considerable portion of such costs goes to 
transporting sets, scenery, costumes, and 
props from New York, setting them up 
and taking them down; paying the actors 
and other artists per diem allowances so 
they can afford hotel rooms; and housing 
stars at the Ritz-Carlton or the Four 
Seasons. 

For many years Stephen Sondheim 
introduced his new shows in Boston. 
Four years ago it became financially 
impossible. He wanted to try out Merrily 

We Roll Along here, but his managers 
estimated that even if the show filled the 
Colonial Theatre at every performance 
for two weeks, they would lose $125,000. 

So he, and others like him, have 
resorted to testing in small Off Broadway 
houses or with “showcase” productions 


"Continued on page 24 




















WHOSE DEATH 
IS IT ANYWAY? 


Boston theater survives in spite of itself 








by Carolyn Clay 





roll for months when the 

American Repertory Theatre 
finally took to the Loeb Drama Center 
stage, in the spring of 1980. Yet it 
seemed a less than auspicious turning 
point for Boston theater as A 
Midsummer Night's Dream began, with 
Theseus tarted up like Little Egypt in 
armor wooing Hippolyta in cadences 
more suggestive of the Bronx than of the 
Bard. American Repertory Theatre's 
artistic director, Robert Brustein, may be 
a jack, indeed a master, of many 
theatrical trades, but acting is not one of 
them. And here he was, using his tongue 
like a spade to transplant the tree 
growing in Brooklyn to the Athenian 
wood. Fortunately things soon improved, 
both in the production and on the rialto, 
and we now look back on that Dream, 
lavish and sinister and buoyed up by 
Purcell’s music for The Faerie Queen, as 
having planted seeds of something other 
than New York phonemical foliage. 

Boston had not, after all, had an 

indigenous professional theater for 
almost a decade. Both the Charles 
Playhouse company and the Theatre 
Company of Boston, whose work was 
reviewed copiously in now-yellowing 
early issues of Boston After Dark, were 
already past their glory days when I 
came to town 16 years ago — though the 
first professional show I saw in Boston 
(other than the visiting Midsummer 
Night's Dream of Peter Brook, into which 
we BU acting students sneaked nightly at 
intermission) was TCB’s The Basic 
Training of Pavio Hummel, starring Al 
Pacino. And in the absence of an 
alternative, the death throes of the 
downtown theaters, which had already 
gone on longer than Little Eva’s in a 
hammy production of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, seemed more dire. Moreover, 
some of our more serious smaller 
theaters, such as the Cambridge 
Ensemble, under the direction of Joann 
Green, and Stage I, under the thrall of 
Kaleel Sakakeeny, had by 1980 tired of 
balancing on shoestrings for budgets and 


T he media had been playing a drum 


A Midsummer Night's Dream: ART’s less than auspicious beginning 





thrown themselves on the pyre of this 
slow-dying art. 

No doubt about it, things looked bad. 
Maybe the fabulous invalid, like Lazy 
Mary, was not going to get up. Being a 
theater critic was getting to be like 
working in a hospice. Not only were 
there fewer and fewer pre-Broadway 
tryouts in the fix-it shops on Tremont 
Street; there were also, because of 
formidable expenses and paucity of 
product, fewer road shows — proven 
New York hits in touring productions — 
passing through. The TCB, though never 
officially declared dead, was not coming 
out of its coma, and to take in an Equity- 
caliber production at a regional theater, 
Bostonians had to travel to Providence’s 
Trinity Rep. In his 1978 book, Broadway 
Down East, dean of critics Elliot Norton 
had suggested that the Wilbur Theatre, 
smaller than its commercial colleagues 
the Shubert and the Colonial (and a 
midget compared to the Wang Center), 
might nicely house a repertory company. 
But given the value of downtown real 
estate even then, the more cynical among 
us looked at the Wilbur and saw only 
Golden Arches. 

Of course, the coming of the ART — 
also 20 years old this season, if you count 
the 13 put in during its first incarnation, 
as the Yale Repertory Theatre, prior to 
Brustein’s dismissal as dean of that 
university's school of drama — did not 
single-handedly turn the theatrical tide. 
In fact, it looked, during the company’s 
disastrous second season, as if it might be 
swamped by a giant wave of hostile 
public opinion. But Brustein had learned 
at Yale that, though a smile is nice, it’s 
best to let a university be your umbrella. 
And that tune caught on: Boston 
University now supports the equally 
professional, if more conservative, 
Huntington Theatre Company; and both 
Emerson College and Northeastern 
University have explored the notion of 
resident professional theater, with the 
latter underwriting an experimental 
guest artists’ series that has included, 
among others, the Wooster Group, 














Spalding Gray, and Mabou Mines. 
Michael Murray, onetime director of the 
Charles Playhouse troupers, now heads 
Brandeis’s theater-arts division, and the 
TCB’s David Wheeler, currently affiliated 
with ART, teaches at both Brandeis and 
Harvard. Most astonishing, Harvard, 
which once frowned on the theater as 
unworthy of academic status, not only 
houses the ART in its Loeb Drama Center 
for much of the year (the Harvard 
Dramatic Club also uses the facility) but 
has recently announced the formation of 
an Institute for Advanced Theatre 
Training — a conservatory under the 
wing of the university and the tutelage of 
the professional theater. 

In the mid ‘60s, by contrast (though the 
Harvard Dramatic Club was in its 
Agassiz prime, under the direction of 
future playwrights Timothy Mayer and 
Thomas Babe), the Charles and TCB 
companies braved the financial elements 
without benefit of subsidy or 
institutional parasol. The former buckled 
under its deficit, and the latter never 
found a permanent home it could afford. 
Wheeler was forced to truck the likes of 
Dustin Hoffman, Jon Voigt, Robert De 
Niro, Robert Duvall, Jill Clayburgh, 
Ralph Waite, and Blythe Danner from the 
Hotel Bostonian to the Hotel Touraine to 
a theater on Massachusetts Avenue that 
was eventually usurped by the Berklee 
School of Music. Toward the end, Pacino 
played Richard III in a church. Like 
ART’s, the fare at these theaters was 
intellectual, invigorating, and sometimes 
incomprehensible to a mainstream 
audience. Wheeler put on Marat/Sade 
and the plays of Albee, Pinter, and John 
Arden as well as the brilliant, 
hallucinogenic cartoons of Sam Shepard 
before he was a Pulitzer Prize winner ora 
movie star. But the economic exigencies 
were cruel, and the downtown 
commercial theaters were rattling not 
death but the saber of legitimate 
competition. 

This is not to suggest that as the sun 
sets on Broadway, our own theater scene 
is bathed in a rosy glow. 


No, audiences have not just 

blithely given up the ghost 

own on Tremont to take little shuttle 
buses bound for Harvard Square and 
Huntington Avenue. To begin with, the 
demise of commercial theater is neither 
sudden nor complete — despite the 
opinions of some attending physicians. 
Brustein, for example, set the date of 
death as early as 1964 when he wrote, in 
his capacity as out-of-the-mainstream 
New Republic theater critic, that he and 
his fellow Broadway-pummelers had 
been swinging away at what they 
perceived to be Goliath, only to find him 
already supine. And the ART impresario 
makes no bones about refusing to mourn 
the passing of the giant, who too often 
ate artistry for lunch. As for myself, I 
can’t suppress a twinge at the thought of 
Boston’s majestic Colonial being 
rendered obsolete or at the realization 
that there may be no more royal 
visitations by the Cronyns. Truth to tell, I 
will even miss those ever-dwindling pre- 
Broadway first nights, all promise and no 
New York imprimatur, with their small 
hordes of glittering guinea pigs willing to 
pay their money and take their chances. 

But as Elliot Norton points out 
elsewhere — if more gently — in these 
pages, a lot of the tryouts were junk; and 
recently, a lot of the road shows have 
been tired star vehicles chugging toward 
oblivion. That the downtown theaters 
often sit empty is certainly tragic for 
those theaters, and for the business 
interests they represent, but not 
necessarily for theater in Boston. Look at 
it this way: where once we had Murder at 

the Howard Johnson’s (free ice cream at 
intermission) and Edward Albee’s 
egregious stage adaptation of Lolita, we 
now have Robert Wilson’s breathtaking 
Alcestis, which traveled from ART not to 
Broadway but to Paris, and August 
Wilson’s eloquent Joe Turner’s Come and 
Gone, which began at the Yale Rep, 
transferred to the Huntington, and will 
probably make its way to Broadway, not 
because it’s heavily sequined and 
capitalized but because it’s good. 

Trouble is, if the Muse has pulled up 
stakes downtown during the course of 
the last 20 years and relocated, the 
audience has not gone with her — which 

accounts for all the mourners who turn 
up on camera every time one of the local 
TV stations does a death-of-the-theater 
segment. The downtown audience is an 
older crowd, many of whom get no closer 
to Cambridge than the Harvard- Yale 
game. Similarly, the resident-theater 
boosters do not cross the border — as the 
ART discovered when it moved A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, so 
successful at the Loeb, to the Wilbur, 
where it played to 60 percent of capacity. 
According to Brustein, the median age of 
the ART audience is 31; I'd judge the age 
of your average Rags fan, yearning for 
the big Broadway musical of yesteryear, 
to be twice that. And the Broadway 
powers to be have made the mistake, in 
my opinion, of chasing that crowd as it 
retreats into retirement and the suburbs, 
instead of tailoring their product to a 
new, possibly more art-minded 
audience. No longer regular 
theatergoers, the old guard does show up 
for a theatrical event, such as Cats, and 
for each new play by Neil Simon. And 
it’s nice to know that they’re alive and 
well. 

But they’re not — as we used to say in 
the Stone Age of alternative journalism 
— where it’s at. | have dwelt on ART, in 
part, because its program reflects the 
shift in theatrical experimentation since 
the mid ‘60s. Then, even the avant-garde 
was performing plays by authors, rather 
than directorial auteurs, and the mode of 
experiment was confrontational: Julian 
Beck of the Living Theatre chanted, “Ban 
the bomb and burn the money,” while 
Richard Schechner of the Performance 
Group shed his clothes. But just last year 
the Pulitzer Prize drama subcommittee 
recommended that the award for drama 
be presented not to a scripted play but to 
Robert Wilson’s the CIVIL warS, on 
paper less a compilation of speeches than 
a painterly compendium of drawings and 
diagrams — blueprints for a high-tech, 
highly visual and metaphysical 
symphony of images whose only 
stateside movements have been heard 
and seen, not surprisingly, at ART. The 
recommendation was not acted on (the 
Pulitzer committee opted instead to 
present no prize for drama), but it was 
indicative of a theater wandering away 
from the camp of literature toward that of 
performance, into a DMZ where bold 
theatrical metaphor takes the place of 
Continued on page 36 
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I'd like to know more about UMass/Boston. I’m particularly interested in: 
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Hot dots 


You got what they paid for 





by Clif Garboden 








SUNDAY 





8:00 (1972) M*A*S*H*. A legend arrived 
when Alan Alda and company brought a 
sanitized version of Robert Altman's 
movie to the tube. The strength of Alda’s 
personality and the thinking-man’s com- 
edy scripting aside, this show has to be 
given credit for never in 11 years suggest- 
ing that any good was being ac- 
complished by the Korean War. By '73, 
this was lined up on Saturday after All in 
the Family and before Mary Tyler Moore 
and Bob Newhart, which pretty much did 
it for rivals The Partridge Family and The 
Six-Million Dollar Man as far as we're 
concerned. 

9:00 (1967) The Smothers Brothers. It's 
hard to keep this show in chronological 
context. One forgets that Red Skelton 
also had a prime-time hour in '67. But 
Tom and Dick’s troubled seasons with the 
networks lent the us-and-them stance of 
the times the shallow credibility that only 
television can afford. Look folks, we're on 
TV, and by the way, fuck you. Mom-liked- 
you-best routines gave way to more 
relevant stuff, blacklisted-guest spots, 
and gags aimed at viewers with illegal 
smiles who laughed in the wrong places 
anyway. Television is seldom so _ in- 
genuously pure as when the industry 
allows itself to become this confused. A 
breakthrough effort whose followers for- 
got to show up. The hip did not inherit the 
networks, and the revolution was never 
televised. 





Brothers from another planet 


9:00 (1971) Masterpiece Theatre. A 
WGBH “‘production’”’ that packaged bor- 
rowed British serial dramas and got 
famous in ‘73 for running Upstairs, 
Downstairs. MT was perhaps the single 
most influential piece of public-TV pro- 
gramming of the past two decades. From 
it, network programmers discovered 
America’s tolerance for weekly serializa- 
tion and prime time’s acceptance of 
dressy soap-opera narrative. Everything 
from Shogun to Dynasty to St. Elsewhere 
became possible after this. 

9:00 (1977) Roots. Call him Kunta. Alex 
Haley’s family tree takes root and estab- 
lishes the workability of the network 
miniseries. Alas, too many subsequent 
productions have been little more than 
unedited TV movies. It is impossible to 
underestimate this project’s social im- 
pact. It was indeed a cultural turning point 
for black Americans and an education for 
a lot of white guys. 





MONDAY 





8:30 a.m. (1969) Sesame Street. The 
Children’s Television Workshop set out to 
give culturally deprived kids a head start 
and ended up teaching every four-year- 
old in the country to count and spell. Kids 
memorize commercials, the philosophy 
went, so why not pace education like you 
were selling Mars Bars? The idea de- 
serves to be more controversial than it is, 
but you can’t argue with success. 
Besides, Sesame Street allowed parents 
to glue their kids in front of the TV for 
several hours a day without feeling guilty. 


7:30 (1967) The Monkees. In 19 years 
this show and this band have become 
objects of period nostalgia, which goes to 
show how short a cultural memory can be 
and how kind the late-30s set can be to 
kids who saw these clowns at mothers’ 
knees and accepted it all at face value. 
Back in '67 we knew the Monkees for 


Ley 


Monkee see, Monkee do 


what they were — co-opted com- 
mercialized Beatles ripoffs whose oeuvre 
was musically and contextually lame 
compared to the genuine article. It was 
pop fluff for people who were scared by 
the Stones, but its harmlessness did lull 
moms and dads into passivity long 
enough for the kids to plan their escape. 
7:30 (1967) The Avengers. Something 
was happening, but we didn’t know what 
it was. Responsible for introducing Ameri- 
ca to Diana Rigg, and that’s sufficient to 
qualify this import for immortality. 

8:00 (1968) Laugh-in. It was still con- 
sidered cool to parade women comics 
around in bikinis. Dan Rowan and Dick 
Martin built an unmappable bridge of 
stepping stones among the fragments of 
late-’60s culture by mixing Vegas-born 
mother-in-law jokes, burlesque-genre 
masher jokes, dirty innuendo, unabashed 
corny gags, hysterical hype, catch-phrase 
overreliance, political irreverence, and 
drug references in an hour of TV comedy 
with no production numbers. And yes, 
they pushed the outside of the envelope 
by convincing Nixon to come on and say, 
“Sock it to me.’’ Dan and Dick were 
obviously having fun being all things to all 
people. High marks for innovation and 
thanks for the memories. It was a tough 
year, and this was the only appropriate 
escape on network TV. 


. G | % ’ 
Comedy and flower power 


8:00 (1978) WKRP in Cincinnati. From 
the first episode, we knew that this 
basically simple-minded sit-com (lifted in 
a fashion from the movie FM) was going 
to be saved by clever attention to detail 
and good acting. We were, of course, 
correct; sometimes the formula works. 
WKRAP had something for everybody — 
one smoothie black, one blonde bomb- 
shell, one burnout ex-hippie, one an- 
drogynous stud, one asshole salesman, 
one irresistible love object, one nerd, one 
old fool — but behind it all was an 
intelligence that puts it right up there with 
the classics. 

8:00 (1979) That’s Incredible. For one 
thing that people put up with this. Junk 
journalism comes to TV without proper 
perspective. 





8:00 (1980) Shogun. The state-of-the-art 
megabudget miniseries. Ultimately a 
bore, but nothing could match the hype 
that preceded this adaptation from James 
Clavell’s saga of feudal Japan. America 
did not learn to speak Japanese from this 
even if Richard Chamberlain-San did. 
Three years after Roots, Shogun estab- 


lished just how much padding a miniseries" 


audience will take. 

8:30 (1967) The Rat Patrol. As America 
headed further into — well, you know, 
Vietnam — this show gave World War Il 
one last chance at popularity. 

8:30 (1975) Phyllis. The second MTM 
runaway, but this was overrated if anyone 
ever said a kind word about it. Cloris 
Leachman’s character was ruined back in 
Minneapolis when the writers chose to 
“evolve” her into something less than a 
total ass. 

9:00 (1970). Monday Night Football. 
Howard Cosell’s inglorious career of 
pissing off America, not to mention his 





effect on Keith Jackson, Don Meredith, 
Frank Gifford, and Alex Karras. 

9:30 (1974) Rhoda. The first M7M spinoff 
was Valerie Harper, who did a funny show 
until after that now-famous wedding 
episode. 

10:00 (1969) Love, American Style. 
Episodic ribald tales for adults whose 
romantic sophistication was arrested by a 
bad experience in the back seat of a '64 
Plymouth. 

10:30 (1966) I’ve Got a Secret. One of 
the longest-running and hardest-dying 
panel-quiz shows. By this point ances- 
tral host Garry Moore had been sup- 
planted by a slumming Steve Allen. In 
‘66 producer Goodson-Todman’s stran- 
glehold on the wasteland’s imagina- 
tion was weakening, but by today’s 
game-show standards this was classy 
stuff. 





TUESDAY 





7:30 (1966) My Mother the Car. A show 
we watched only once. Jerry Van Dyke 
wasn’t Dick, but Woody Allen would have 
died in this sit-com’s sit. 

7:30 (1967) Combat. Vic Morrow on the 
Western front. All in all, a negative 
influence, but remember, in the late '60s 
those 20-year-anniversary WWII vets 
were still a target demographic. 

7:30 (1968) The Mod Squad. MAD 
magazine couldn't have devised a worse 


Thoroughly mod 'n’ silly 


concept. Busted hippies join the cops. 
Offensive running-dog redneck tripe, 
right? And to top it off Pete and Linc (he 
smiled in nanoseconds and seldom sat 
down except to drive) and Julie never 
arrested a suspect or evidenced any 
awareness of due process; they just 
kicked the shit out the first person they 
caught. But hey, after the outrage wore 
off, these fools took on a lovable aspect 
that overpowered the show’s reactionary 
intent. We beat them by making them join 
us, and there was:no harm done. 

8:00 (1985) Hometown. Briefly, merciful- 
ly, television took The Big Chill’s success 
as a tip that '60s activist types were ready 
to see themselves on television. This 
mistake dovetailed nicely with sponsors’ 
desires to create a material-world market 
out of a generation that feels guilty about 
being on the “haves” side of the econ- 
omic dichotomy. So they insulted their 
audience with shows like this in hopes of 
making the world safe for microwave 
ovens at last. Fortunately, the show failed 
and all the yuppies died aborning. Who 
says you can’t have it all? You do. 

8:30 (1968) Julia. Reaching for relevance 
in a commercial environment, NBC 
starred Diahann Carroll as a black widow 
whose husband had bought the farm in 
Nam. How could you criticize this? Was 
the war-widow bit a political comment or 
just a hedge against rejection by a 
patriotic but racist prime-time America? 
After all, we killed the Kennedys, we 
probably killed Martin Luther King, too. A 
sign of the times. If you weren't part of the 
solution, you were damn sure going to get 
middled. 

9:00 (1966) F Troop. At least it put the 
military in proper perspective but Ken 
Berry, Larry Storch, and Edward Everett 
Horton provoked little beyond childish 
laughter or snickers over the double- 
entendre of the series name. 
9:00 (1984) Moonlighting. This show 
wouldn't be controversial if everybody 
agreed with us. Forgive it its mistakes, it’s 
done the best job of anything around in 
maintaining its iconoclastic strengths in 
the face of watering-down efforts to 
please the market-research tyrants. You 
just can’t make fun of television on 
television without having the networks 
(and a portion of your audience) miss the 
point. 

9:30 (1978) Taxi. Between Andy Kauf- 
man and Christopher Lloyd, it always 
stretched our credibility, but the high 
points were so high and those original 
characters so well drawn that this sit- 
com’s overnight success was gratifying. 
10:00 (1969) Marcus Weilby, MD. He 
knew best and he saved lives, but he 
never drank real coffee. 

10:00 (1977) Lou Grant. Until Pam Ewing 
dreamed an entire season of Dallas, it was 
the ultimate scripting experiment to have 
an actor from a closed comedy series 
move to drama under the same name. 
Almost as if the MTM world were real and 
the WJM news team had an afterlife. Tide- 
turning will sometimes bring success on 
TV, and an issues show in an era (TV eras 
are only three years long, max) when 
Charlie’s Angels was bustin’ up the 
Neilsens was a welcome alternative. Of 
course it’s never good: to wallow in 
anything. 

10:00 (1982) St. Elsewhere. Boston 
breaks into TV for good with this eccentric 
blood-and-guts soaper. They'll try any- 
thing to the point of having become an 
experimental workshop. 























WEDNESDAY 





7:30 (1966) Lost in Space. If you liked 
this show, you should worry. It was 
produced by Irwin Allen and it was very 
bad. 

8:00 (1974) Little House on the Prairie. 
Like The Waltons before it, this show drew 


well on the authenticity of established 


literature and did a good job until it had to 
invent new material. 

8:30 (1969) Room 222. Karen Valentine 
forever changed the face of compulsory 
education and assured us of a low literacy 
rate. Kinda folksy and without Sean Penn. 
9:00 (1970) The Johnny Cash Show. 
Since a lot of the country already liked 
country, and since the rockers were 
looking for twang-and-spangle roots, 
Nashville got its chance to break the 
network prime-time barrier. Meanwhile, 
Cash was jamming with Dylan or vice 
versa. Think of it as a transitional period in 
American pop music. 

9:00 (1975) Baretta. The show that finally 
went too far and provoked a crusade that 
put an end to gratuitous violence on TV — 
until the second season of Hill Street 
fought back. Robert Blake starred in, but 
apparently never read a script for, these 
mysterious and strangely satisfying 
avenger tales. Okay, so the guy’s a 
fucking lunatic, but we want him on our 
side. The stories made no sense, Blake 
(who picked up the role when Tony 
Musante declined to do another season of 
Toma) made less, and gosh it was fun 
while it lasted. 

9:30 (1967) He and She. Richard Ben- 
jamin and Paula Prentiss plus Jack 
Cassidy and Hamilton Camp. Yet to 
become the cult classic it deserves to be. 
10:00 (1969) Then Came Bronson. 
Michael Parks played the angry young 
man for an audience that had reasons 
enough to be angry on its own and had 
little interest for rebels without causes, 
even if they did -have heavy-mother 
motorcycles. Sort of a one-man update of 
Route 66, and someday destined to be 
rediscovered. 

10:00 (1973) Kojak. The sole highlight of 
the '73 season represented a trend 
toward serious violence on television, and 
who better to work out our frustrations 
vicariously than big-city cops. It was 
social realism of a sort — at least that was 
the idea, But mostly, Kojak was cool, and 
he knew it. 

10:00 (1976) Charlie’s Angelis. Once 
again, television got willfully stupid. One, 
two, three kick. Post-reconstructionist 
feminism. Up against the wall! My hair, my 
nails! 





THURSDAY 





8:00 (1968) Hawaii Five-O. When 
McGarrett said ‘‘book-’em’’ he meant 
business. The question of Steve's 
possibly gay relationship with Dano re- 
mains open to this day, but who can 
forget credits explaining that Zulu played 
Kono and Kam Fong played Chin Ho? 
8:00 (1972) The Waltons. Sure you think 
it’s trite and corny, but for the first few 
seasons this was well-scripted nonviolent 
drama. Did you cry? Probably. For an 
audience tired enough to be touched by 
the idea of a family without alcoholics or 
runaway children, this was therapy. 

8:00 (1978) Mork and Mindy. Christ, 
what a dumb program, even if Robin 
Williams is a comic genius. And damn him 
for that ‘‘na-noo na-noo”’ stuff. 

8:30 (1967) Star Trek. Yes, it is true that 
this was the first “‘adult’’ sci-fi TV show, 





Space.cadets in uniform 


and yes, the scripts were overall more 
thoughtful and carefully plotted than 
almost any dramatic alternative of the 
times. Every bit the masterpiece its cult 
following insists it is, Star Trek was the 
most serious and most innovative com- 
mercial enterprise in the industry until 
MTM rediscovered the appeal of the 
“work family” in the early '70s. It’s been 
misunderstood and overly understood, 
but years later Trek’s opening segment 
remains as much an escapist thrill as ever. 
8:30 (1967) lronsides. The physically 
challenged came to prime time, but Burr 
was better as Perry Mason. 

9:30 (1967) That Girl. Mario Thomas 
brought something like a model for 
modern women to TV with this otherwise 
unrefreshing sit-com. Good _ intentions 
count for something. 

9:30 (1970) The Odd Couple. Oscar and 
Felix were far more likable in this series 
than were the original Neil Simon refugee 
husbands. Career high point for both Jack 
Klugman and Tony Randall. 





FRIDAY 





8:00 (1969) The Brady Bunch. Some 
things we will carry with us until we die. 
Thus it is with the Brady Bunch theme 
song. 

8:00 (1972) The Sonny and Cher 
Comedy Hour. How funny was it? 
Funnier than it deserved to be. Got you, 
babe. 

8:00 (1974) Planet of the Apes. Cult 
following or no cult following, even the 
movies lost it after the first three. 

8:30 (1970) The Partridge Family. Or 
was that the Cowsills? 












And where was U.N.C.L.E. anyway? 


10:00 (1966) The Man from U.N.C.L.E. 
America’s first brush with prime-time 
camp was confusing (The Avengers, 
being British, was accepted though not 
sufficiently appreciated). Were these 
people kidding or what? Although the 
scripts were often tedious, Robert 
Vaughan and David McCallum were 
appealing enough to make the concept 
appear clever. We were mystified but 
intrigued. 

10:00 (1969) Jimmy Durante Presents 
the Lennon Sisters Hour. Vaudeville’s 
last stand. Where does Geritol advertise 
these days? 

10:00 (1974) Police Woman. Angie 
Dickinson legged her way into the charac- 
ter of police sergeant Pepper Anderson 
(pun intended if never acknowledged) as 
women took strange satisfaction in being 
as violent as men. 

10:00 (1984) Miami Vice. Paced like a 
commercial, thrust like a rock video, Vice 
is television’s ultimate expression of form 
over substance. But like Hill Street's 
before it, the genre was overpowering at 
first and overpowered in the end. Market 
research is the bane of TV production in 
the ’80s. Anything new is held up to the 


ratings-mongering standard of wide ac- 
ceptance and the public will complain 
about anything that’s different. Thus is 
innovation stripped from network fare. 
Mediocrity sells soap to the culturally 
unwashed. When the audience drives, 
vision takes the back seat. 





SATURDAY 





7:30 (1966) Shindig. Two years after Art 
Linkletter sent the folk-music craze under- 
ground with Hootenanny, post-British 
Invasion rock made it to the small screen 
with this rockin’-and-boppin’ weekly mu- 
sicfest — to be followed in the fall of 66 
by its imitator, Hullabaloo, on another 
network. It was a mod, mod world 
complete with white go-go boots on 
short-skirted caged prancers to keep the 
beat. These shows did for Freddie and the 
Dreamers what American Bandstand did 
for Paul Revere and the Raiders — 
namely, forced people to watch them. But 
this was the thin edge of the wedge, 
generation-gap-wise. First-time national 
TV appearances for the Stones, the Who, 
the Kinks, and more. Do-wah-diddy did- 
dy-dum, yeh—yeh, a-go-go, hey, hey. 
Yeah, all day, and all of the night. 

8:00 (1971) All in the Family. Uniess you 
were into Owen Marshall: Counselor at 
Law, this was the only noteworthy new 
show of a year when TV was in transition 
— stuff like The Brady Bunch was losing 
ground fast to stuff like The Mary Tyler 
Moore Show. That ultimately Archie 
Bunker was made obsolete by changing 
times and became a true bore should not 
detract from the courage evidenced by 
the first season of this Norman Lear 
experiment in social confrontation. A 
working-class hero is something to dis- 
courage. 

8:00 (1972) Kung Fu. A violence-prone 
mystic roams the American West. 
“Grasshopper, what manner of man 
would understand that which the 
networks present?’ “Dunno, Master.” 
“Understand, my son, that people only 
watch to see you kick bad guys in the 
teeth.” 

8:30 (1974) Paul Sand in Friends and 
Lovers. MTM bombed with this sit-com 
about a cellist living in Boston. The 
hometown fans lamented but the haif- 
season show featured a number of folks 
you've heard of since, including Penny 
Marshall and Steve Landesberg. 

9:00 (1966) Mission: impossible. Sexy 
music, Outrageous triple crosses, Peter 
Graves’s black-and-white apartment, 
self-destruction, Barbara Bain’s legs — it 
couldn’t miss. The first few years, the well- 
dressed specialist spooks of the IM Force 
played real dirty and Cinnamon Carter 
was not above duping opposition males 
with a little hanky-panky. Later, toned- 
down editions featured few surprises or 
plot twists, and too many secret enemy 
installations with doors fortuitously la- 
beled ‘‘KONTROL RUUM.” 





Mary was a little ham 


9:30 (1970) The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show. No book could rightfully place this 
show in our cultural experience or in the 
history of television. A post-Kent State 
war-wearied America turned the TV back 
on and met Mary. No hymn could 
rightfully describe the blessed relief we felt 
to discover that there were still smart 
people in the world and not every TV 
producer was out to underestimate our 
intelligence. Among the many critical 
clichés to its credit, The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show revived ensemble acting to a 
degree unseen since the original / Love 
Lucy episodes, re-established the format 
of the work family as the primary bond of 
series characters (the idea wasn't as new 
as critics said it was; think about Gun- 
smoke) , brought the concept of a flawed 
protagonist functioning in an imperfect 
world to television, and reminded the 
industry that good writing counts for 
something. The start of the sit-com’s 
Golden Age. 





Oh, Bob... 


9:30 (1972) The Bob Newhart Show. 
MTM built its Saturday Night empire to 
last when it added Bob the Neurotic 
Shrink to its stable of comedies. For sure, 
Newhart carried the show for lesser lights, 
but looked back on, we find that even the 
characters we thought were silly were 
masterpiece portrayais. 

10:00 (1967) Mannix. Mindless action for 
the socially uninvolved. But even Joe 
Mannix had a black secretary. 

10:00 (1978) Dallas. Listed here in its 
original time slot, when this silly drama 
brought the soaps to prime time. In its 
first-season form, the show centered on 
Pam, and that whole idea was lifted from 
the 1945 Greer Garson movie Valley of 
Decision. But who cares? You can’t keep 
a rich man down, and reincarnation is the 
ultimate narrative ploy. 

10:00 (1980) Hill Street Blues. Hil! Street 
was moved around so much its first year 
that only a few people saw it more than 
once, but it was, as you know, a landmark 
television experiment, and nothing will 
ever equal its first season — simply the 
best thing that’s ever been on television. 
So powerful was this show’s critical 
success that it did indeed change the way 
the industry thought about its audience. 
Unfortunately, the industry thought but 
remained unconvinced, and battered the 
finest qualities out of this show. P.S. 
Joyce is a bitch. 

11:30 (1975) NBC’s Saturday Night 
Live. Live, from New York, and television 
will never be the same. Well, not really. In 
fact, the most remarkable thing about 
SNL was that it failed to inspire much of 
anything except a few imitations and a 
loyal audience of baby-boomers who 
welcomed anything they could consider 
their own. You know the stars, you know 
the drugs, you know how things run out of 
steam. (Where’s Gilda Radner when we 
need her: ‘‘What’s all this about giving 
AIDS to dependent children?’’) The 
magic faded fast, though that first year 
was a sweet inspiration, and if you've read 
this far you know by now that what's 
eccentric seldom changes television 
before television changes it. 

The 525th line. From the start,. network 
television has tried only to give people 
what they want. In the past 20 years, TV 
has chased trends, exploited and been 
confused by political differences, spun its 
best bets off hit movies, turned violent 
when the country was angry, and gone 
folksy when the country was exhausted. It 
has tried to lend perspective to war, 
crime, Vietnam vets, civil rights, gay 
rights, hippies, lawyers, doctors, farmers, 
whatever. It has at times succeeded and 
more often failed. By 1986 the industry 
had achieved true arrogance: it. treats 
programming only as a product to be fine- 
tuned for mass acceptance, manipulated 
to please the crowd, and soft-soaped to 
attract sponsors. To the extent that this 
has always been true, network program- 
ming has suffered. That it is today the 
single-minded motivation of the industry 
makes the networks’ critical successes all 
the more remarkable. 

TV works best when it sets its own 
standards, is most easily excused when it 
stays in its own world. This is an uphill 
battle on the commercial networks. Public 
television, which gets the lion’s share of 
ink in the weekly ‘Hot Dots’’ column, is all 
but ignored above for reasons of space 
and because PBS stays in its parallel 
universe so well that the line is easily (and 
necessarily) drawn. 

It is beyond important to thank Alex 
McNeil and his book Total Television for 
the help that volume provided in preparing 
this retrospective. Without said work, we 
never would have remembered half the 
shows listed, and there would be one hell 
of a lot more inaccuracies. 
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intelligent, well-educated, and 
unaccountably jolly young person 
will accost me on the way out of a film 
that left me feeling sullen and grim. “You 
didn’t like it?” he'll ask. “I found it so 
funny, so refreshing. What's not to like?” 
Wearily, I'll tell him I’m glad he enjoyed 
it and I hate to wreck his pleasure but I’ve 
seen everything in it a hundred times 
before. “You critics,” my new 
acquaintance will snort...’ You guys go to 
too many movies. Maybe you've seen all 
this stuff before, but we haven’t. And 
now I suppose you're going to pan the 
thing and keep people who aren't critics 
from catching a film they'll really like.” 
My friend is right, of course. I average 
six pictures a week, and the hopelessly 
stale ones get short shrift (or no damned 
shrift at all). But that doesn’t mean other 
people won't enjoy them. Those who 
seldom attend movies may find rapture 
in the tattiest old hat; after all, audiences 
at the Lumiére brothers’ first films 
shrieked with delight at the unfamiliar 
sight of photographed leaves rippling on 
photographed trees. My friend's 
statement doesn’t reflect a lack of acuity 


I t happens every week or so: some 



























Blue Velvet and The Fly: the seeds of a new Film Generation 








Stranded in the cinema 











this newspaper was founded — and not 
just on the screen but in the aisles. 
Once upon a time, during the ‘60s and 
‘70s, a small critical-academic revolution 
took place, bringing film courses into 
every respectable college curriculum, 
making movie criticism a powerful force, 
and giving rise to a so-called Film 
Generation. Kids — and their teachers — 
devoured movies, old ones and new 
ones, simple ones and taxing ones. By the 
early ‘70s, in my college film society, we 
were seeing not just the usual Marx 
Brothers and Bogie pictures but Fritz 
Lang’s Die Nibelungen, Alain Resnais’s 
Muriel ou le Temps d’un Retour, Sam 
Peckinpah’s Ride the High Country, 





by Stephen Schiff 


Frank Borzage’s History Is Made at 
Night, Bernado Bertolucci’s Before the 
Revolution, Michelanglo Antonioni’s 





so much as a lack of experience. He’s 
ignorant about movies; he sees the ones 
everybody talks.about, and not many 
others. And chances are he’s not bent on 
enhancing his knowledge, because he 
regards movies merely as an evening’s 
recreation, like horse racing or a 
toothsome dinner (he’d never accuse a 


book critic of reading too 
But his statement is the mofe disquieting 
for the frequency with which I’ve been 
hearing it. That sort of response was a 
rarity when I became the film editor of 
the Phoenix in 1978; I suspect it was even 
rarer five or 10 years earlier. Something 
has changed in the two decades since 


Eclisse, Mitchell Leisen’s Midnight — 
and the auditorium was full to bursting 
every night. This, along with rock music, 
was our art form; it spoke to us, whether 
in the language of Josef von Sternberg or 
Jean-Luc Godard or Francis Ford 
Coppola. And we were hungry for more. 
There were those among us who wanted 
Continued on page 32 
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tapes and compact discs. 
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ecently, | chanced upon a late- 
R night showing of Alfred 
Hitchcock's Psycho. For the 
umpteenth time, I sat back and watched 
prim, doe-eyed Marion Crane lounge 
around with her beau in a sleazy Phoenix 
hotel room, abscond with $40,000, elude 
a sinister highway cop, and then stop 
over at the Bates Motel, where the 
manager is a nice (but rather queer) 
young fellow who stuffs birds and has a 
little problem with his mother . . . 
Although hypnotized (as always) by 
Marion’s grim odyssey, it suddenly 
struck me how fake — how brazenly, 
ludicrously unreal — it all is. In the 
opening scene, Marion and her boyfriend 
have just spent their lunch hour in bed, 
but the two seem too carefully posed and 
groomed to have emerged from a 
romantic tussle; what was risqué then — 
the telltale presence of Marion's black 
bra — now looks as hokey as a fig leaf on 
a statue’s privates. And what of that 
fatefully paranoid highway drive? It was 
photographed using rear projection (that 
bizarrely unconvincing technique in 
which the “car” is obviously just a fixture 
with a screen behind it), and once the 
rain commences and the windshield 
wipers start beating to Bernard 
Hermann’s music and Marion gets that 
evil smile as she hears her boss's voice — 
well, if this weren't the scariest movie of 
all time, it might be one of the corniest. In 
Psycho, the sets look like sets, the penny- 
dreadful acting feels like penny-dreadful 
acting, and Marion’s big moral crisis 
(should she return the $40,0007) is the 
sort of bogus conflict that eats away at 
the hearts of Perry Mason guest stars; the 
whole movie has the aura of a low- 
budget ‘50s TV show. Yet when Norman 
Bates’s knife comes slashing through this 
tawdry tabloid melodrama, the moment 
has a mythic, primordial force. What 
Norman (and Hitchcock) was ripping to 
shreds in that shower wasn’t just the 
body of Marion Crane: it was the 
romantic expectations engendered by 50 
years of studio-system moviemaking. 
Psycho heralded a tumultuous new era 
in which the tidy symmetries and 
cardboard contrivances of classic 
Hollywood films would be undermined 
by a new, lifelike spontaneity — and 
violence. In a word, the movies got real. 
Hollywood is still selling us dreams, 
fantasies, and nightmares, but unlike 
Psycho (or Casablanca or Kiss Me Deadly 
or Citizen Kane), today’s movies often 
unfold in a world that’s disquietingly 
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authentic — an eerie facsimile of our 
own. In part, this is a matter of 
quantifiable advances in technology, and 
an obvious loosening of morals. Today, 
when someone in a film takes a highway 
drive, you can bet he'll hop in a real car 
and drive. In bedroom scenes, people 
lounge around with their clothes off. In 
the street, they swear and stammer and 
yell like regular folks. Most everything is 
shot on location — on real highways, in 
real shopping malls, in real coffeeshops 
and classrooms and supermarkets (with 
genuinely garish fluorescent lighting). 
And these obvious naturalistic 
ingredients have a spiritual underlayer. 
In a sense, the majority of contemporary . 
actors don’t quite “act” — at least, not in 
the way Jimmy Cagney or Ingrid 
Bergman or even Tony Perkins did. For 
performers as diverse (and as gifted) as 
Mickey Rourke, Debra Winger, and Jack 
Nicholson, acting is less a matter of 
creating characters than of expressing 
dimensions of their own personalities. 
The naturalistic performance style 
Marlon Brando almost singlehandedly 
brought to Hollywood galvanized our 
movies, expanded their e.notional 
terrain. Yet only in the last two decades 
have the forces behind the camera 
caught up with this revolution. It wasn’t 
until the late ‘60s and early ’70s that 
American filmmakers, incorporating the 
raw ambiance of such French new-wave 
landmarks as Breathless and The 400 
Blows, began to blast apart the very idea 
of the “well-made film” — and the 
reassuringly ordered moral universe that 
came with the package. When they did, 
Hollywood movies erupted with a 
complexity and emotional nakedness 
they'd never known before. 

Perhaps the most important of the 
new-frontier movies — certainly the 
most notorious — was Bonnie and Clyde. 
In many ways a vintage romantic- 
outlaws-on-the-lam thriller, it took its 
indelible, feverish atmosphere from the 
way director Arthur Penn reveled in the 
terrifying (and terribly exciting) reality of 
violence. One remembers not just the 
blood-spattering final shootout, but that 
moment when Gene Hackman, his head 
swathed in bandages, stumbles over an 
empty field like a wounded animal, 
finally collapsing in a shocking death 
spasm. The naturalism of this scene is 
cataclysmic: it proclaims that these 
characters don’t live under the God-liké 
protection old-movie characters enjoyed 
Continued on page 34 
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Dylan: making language inextricable from its utterances 


A LIFEIN 
THE BALANCE 


How many roads 


must Dylan walk down? 





by Ariel Swartley 





sacraments of the ‘60s, the sitting 

together with friends — sprawling, 
actually — to give some new album 
reverent attention. And there were surely 
times when the reverence alone acted as 
a drug, endowing songs, striped Indian 
bedspreads, refraction discs with a charm 
we're now at a loss to understand. But it’s 
first times you remember...A 
coffeehouse kitchen in the summer of ’62 
— not the Gaslight or Club 47 or 
anything. Just a makeshift club in 
somebody’s cellar. The clean-up crew, 
neighborhood kids in chambray shirts, 
gathering around the stereo while a 
newcomer who’s been raving about 
some guy called Dylan all evening fishes 
for a record in his duffle bag. 

Looking back, it seems that for the rest 
of the summer we barely moved from 
that position, chins on hands or leaning 
against the refrigerator, the album cover 
with its picture of a cheeky boy ina 
pushed-back cap propped against the 
sugar bowls. Some nights we must have 
played “The House of the Rising Sun” a 
dozen times. 

That song, that record, changed 
everything. I don’t mean my life — a 
book or a passing glance did that every 
other week — but my entire idea of 
what music, and consequently the 
world, could be. Bob Dylan did 
not alter consciousness; it altered 
reality. 

Older friends who came of age with 
Presley, Little Richard, or even Chuck 
Berry hear music differently than I do. 
What those Ur-rock-and-rollers most 
communicated was form itself — an 
amalgam of style, attitude, intonation — 
that could be applied to, and transform, 


L ater, of course, it became one of the 


almost any song. By comparison, I think 
that ours in the early ‘60s was a more 
materialistic education: we were urged to 
regard the song — not the singer, not the 
sound — as our basic unit of currency. It 


was perhaps a legacy from Tin Pan Alley. 


If conscious songcraft had tediously 
reasserted itself in the Brill Building hits, 
it had also been miraculously 
resuscitated by Smokey Robinson. But it 
was in the giant musical flea market 
known as the folk movement that songs 
achieved their apotheosis as a form of 
capital: dusted off, swapped, brokered, 
hoarded, rebuilt, or cannibalized for 
parts. And, of course, interpreted. 

To sing in that affluent, dislocated era 
was to be a middleman, a mouthpiece for 
somebody else. “Johnny Angel” was a 
professional tunesmith’s idea of how a 
teenager was supposed to feel, and 
Shelley Fabares did her ingenue best to 
identify with its sentiments. Folksingers 
— no matter if they were tradition- 
minded, politically motivated, or simply 
hipped on the aesthetics of tragedy — at 
least had the advantage of being able to 
respect their sources. And yet that 
respect, like “Johnny Angel” ’s 
condescension, was a form of 
estrangement. If the folk were supposed 
to be people just like us, the fact that 
educated urban singers were so 
determined to interpret them argued 
otherwise. Their virtue, indeed, seemed 
to be precisely that they were Not Us. 
They existed in a prelapsarian state, 
uncorrupted by Ed Sullivan and Alan 
Freed. And however much we might 
aspire to the garden, however willing we 
might be to embrace cracked country 
harmonies and minor modes, we, the 
sons of Howdy Doody and daughters of 


Levittown, would always be outsiders: 
tourists struggling to think in a foreign 
language. (Of course, the old folkies 
assured us, they would be happy to act as 
cicerones. Raised on depression and war, 
they seemed to claim honorary 
citizenship in an international 
Appalachia of the soul.) 

But back in that coffeehouse kitchen — 
our guitars on benches behind us silent, 
the licks we were itching to learn 
forgotten for the moment — Bob Dylan 
made one thing perfectly clear. He was 
no interpreter. He might draw ona 
respectably “pure” tradition like the 
country blues, but he kept none of the 
distance from his sources that respect 
implied. Rather, he appropriated them. 
Devoured them. Became them. We, he 
suggested, could do the same. No 
invitation, no translation necessary. “The 
House of the Rising Sun” was that home 
across the road. The folk was us. 

According to the liner notes on the 
back of Bob Dylan, “ ‘The House of the 
Rising Sun’ is a traditional lament of a 
New Orleans woman driven into 
prostitution by poverty.” (The notes are 
by one Stacey Williams, aka Robert 
Shelton, Dylan’s most d 
biograplier.) But what, I assume, spoke to 
me in the kitchen, what I certainly hear 
now in Dylan’s version, still mesmerizing 
in 1986, is the luxury of his anguish. 
Whatever compulsion that blasted voice 
is laboring under, it is not the economic 
one piously regretted by Shelton. After 
all, as the press liked to point out once 
Dylan’s middle-class background 
became known, his direct experience of 
poverty and oppression was limited. His 
acquaintance with the erotic possibilities 
of surrender, on the other hand, was 
apparently profound. When he sings 
“one foot on the platform, the other on 
the train,” the words pried out of him like 
a confession, there is more than a trace of 
pleasure in his torment. And vice versa. 

Long before Dylan was writing lyrics 
that were to become the subject of 
doctoral dissertations, he was making 
connections between the authority of 
governments and fathers, between the 
demands made by mothers and lovers, 
between the fear of a different skin color 
and the fear of sex, wild music and 
anarchy. The connections began in his 
voice. 

The sections of Robert Shelton’s No 
Direction Home (William Morrow, 1986) 
that cover Dylan’s early years in 
Minnesota and Greenwich Village 
suggest a man who was constantly 
reinventing himself, trying on 
personalities, mannerisms — and voices, 
most of all. Not that anyone remembers 
him as a brilliant conversationalist. His 
style even then was laconic. D.A. 
Pennebaker’s Don’t Look Back (filmed in 
England in 1965; first released in 1967, 
now available in home video) gives a 
more vivid portrait of a man whose 
speech is all cloak and some daggers. In 
1965 his accent was stylized but still 
recognizably Midwestern — startlingly 
different from his singing drawl. 
Nonetheless it, too, seems a conscious 
creation. Even his most offhand remarks 
are italicized. His is a voice in the literary 
sense, simultaneously intimate and 
artificial, an utterly alter ego. 

Dylan reinvented the voice of popular 
music as well. It is no longer possible to 
judge a singer solely by the purity of his 

tone or the breadth of his range. What 
matters is “the way he sings Delacroix.” 

Greil Marcus’s passing comment in his 
1975 review of Blood on the Tracks 
continues to be more illuminating than 
all Shelton’s interminable discourse on 
the Jungian sources of Dylan's imagery. 
Shelton seems to think that if only he can 
cite enough precedents or lobby the right 
professors, he will finally establish 
Dylan’s literary legitimacy beyond a 
doubt. But to call Dylan a poet is to 
diminish him, to deny that he has made 
language inextricable from its utterance. 

The ability to distill a fairly 
complicated emotion and package it in a 
neat phrase or easily apprehended image 
is what gives pop songs their power. That 
and the fact that they deliver these 

-apercus literally from out of the blue. 
From the heavens or from the airwaves, 
gods have always spoken in 
disembodied voices. And the greater the 
discrepancy between the complexity of 
the emotion and the simplicity of its 
expression, the louder the god seems to 
talk. The chorus of Lesley Gore's 
unspeakably vapid “It’s My Party” 
lingers in memory as a more powerful 
declaration of independence than “I Am 

Woman.” But perhaps oracles speak 











loudest of all to those who feel they are 
under somebody’s thumb — Jove’s or the 
establishment's or mom’s and dad’s. 
Those koanlike messages, dumb and 
profound at the same time, offer a 
subversive form of liberty. Beneath the 
camouflage of cliché the individual is 
free to construct his own meaning. 

Beginning with Bringing It All Back 
Home (and continuing, with some 
lapses, through Blood on The Tracks), 
Dylan exploited the oracular possibilities 
of pop music more thoroughly than 
anyone before or since. His decision to 
plug into an amplifier, the subject of 
much heated discussion at the time does 
not begin to account for the electrifying 
effect of Bringing It All Back Home. It 
was as if the priestess at Delphi had 
started writing her own material and 
telling the Solons how to run the city- 
state. As long as pop music played dumb, 
its power remained dilute. Whatever 
subversive possibilities its lyrics offered, 
they were best appreciated in isolation. Its 
listeners remained prisoners of their own 
subjectivity. And yet, as the protest-song 
movement had discovered, to deal too 
stringently in facts and specific issues 
was to renounce pop’s manic ability to 
inspire and recruit — was practically to 
abdicate in favor of Fabian. What Dylan 
offered listeners was the subversive 
delight of individual interpretation along 
with the heady solidarity of consensus. 
Even when he was staking out a territory 
no wider than Top 40’s traditional turf — 
the living room, the street corner, the 
back seat — he filled it with a crowd of 
voices. His was the tough guy’s sneer, the 
politician’s harangue, the preacher's 
benediction, the cop’s third degree, the 
joker’s put-on, and the beggar’s whine — 
sometimes all in the same phrase. There 
was no denying the world in Dylan’s 
songs, no place for a listener to pretend 
that all that mattered was wanting to 
hold your hand and grin privately at the 
thought of what else that might lead to. 
The voices got under your skin. And still, 
out of that babel, in the midst of that 
thoroughly major intersection, came the 
zaps — proverbial phrases in which the 
sotto voce of the author promises a 
hidden message: “The pump don’t work 
‘cause the vandals took the handles.” 

Talk about oracular — but what the 
hell did it mean? The reference was too 
oblique to be anything but code. “Did-~ 
you hear that? Did it speak to you?” we 
asked each other and, in 80 doing, 
identified ourselves as members of the 
cabal. A phrase that cryptic must conceal 
classified information, at least — or 
contraband. Of course, “Ballad of a Thin 
Man” is no more about drugs than 
“House of the Rising Sun” is about sex — 
and no less, either. The specificities of 
our rebellion have lost some of their 
luster in the ‘80s. But the questions Dylan 
raised about the price of freedom and the 
cost of staying home-till matter. Sex, 
drugs, rock and roll, religion, or 
revolution — none of them seems to 
have completely reconciled his longing 
to surrender with his need to hold 
himself aloof. But perhaps it was the 
internal tug of war between observer and 
actor that drove him to fuse so many 
other things: voices and images, tradition 
and the individual talent, the what of 
saying and the how it’s being said. 

Some suggestion of duality — the iron 
filing forced to dance between magnetic 
poles — survives in all the songs of 
Dylan’s that I care about. It’s there in his 
singing when lines jerk and twist away 
from him as if caught in alternating 
currents. But he doesn’t often sing that 
way anymore. He’s become an 
interpreter after all, and not only of his 
old songs. He keeps his distance from the 
new ones, too. As fixed as a market rate 
or as solid as'gold, they are his stock in 
trade. And yet I would not claim this 
change is permanent. 

Like the rest of the generation who 
blazoned his lyrics on campus walls and 
left in search of revolution, he kept 
dancing long into adulthood, weaving an 
extended do-si-do between the lure of 
shelter and the dark side of the road, so 
that finally ambivalence became less an 
affliction than a state of grace. Perhaps 
the only certainty. “To dance beneath the 
diamond sky with one hand waving 
free.” Bipartisan, bicoastal, bisexual 
(perhaps), but by no means 
uncommitted: just not forever, not for 
sure. Each action necessarily 
accompanied by an equal and opposite 
reaction, his strongest statements end, 
almost compulsively, in a question as the 
voice lifts, the intonation rises, the hand 
waves free. O 
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lack and white cultures have kept 
B up a dialogue over the last 20 years 
through jazz and pro basketball, 
but their most detailed dialogue has been 
conducted through the medium of pop 
music — accessible to anyone with a 
radio, its mysteries open to anyone who 
cared enough to divine them. Of course, 
pop discourse doesn’t proceed only 
through the airwaves, but also through 
the public faces that performers choose 
to present. And in R&B, where the 
tradition of showmanship, of putting 
vour best face forward for a skeptical 
world, translates social desperation into 
onstage bravado, the smoothness of the 
masquerade is as important as whatever 
it’s meant to hide. But that’s only to say 
that the facade — anything from Wilson 
Pickett’s-impossible confidence in 
“634-5789” to Anita Baker's unearthly 
fulfillment in “Sweet Love” — is one of 
the terms of the dialogue between black 
music and a white audience, and that 
the dialogue might not occur without 
the facade. Unlike rock, R&B has never 
felt comfortable with (and, perhaps, 
never trusted) the aesthetic tradition of 
realism; even its most notorious angry 
young men (from the Coasters to 
Grandmaster Flash) have presented their 
plain talk in settings of vaudevillian 
energy. The pageant of those masks and 
their interpretations suggest any number 
of relationships between black and 
white cultures: that of jester to royalty, 
actor to audience, producer to consumer. 
Amid all the willful jive, the artful feints 
and dodges (or maybe because of them), 
a white rock-and-roll kid can immerse 
himself in the culture that created 
indigenous American music ever if that 
culture is not his own. 

And since the past 20 years have been 
shaped by a greater interchange between 
the races, the last two decades of pop 
have roughly reflected that integration. 
Riffs, slang, and sheer attitude have 
leaked across the color barrier in the 
sonic play of pop manners, codes whose 
meanings change with each use. The 
Rolling Stones seized on Otis Redding’s 
“Pain in My Heart”; Redding returned 
the favor, if he didn’t do the Stones one 
better, by covering “Satisfaction.” Since 
1966 the bass cadences of the Supremes’ 
“You Can't Hurry Love” have been 
tossed back and forth among Hall & 
Oates, Stevie Wonder, and many others, 
sinking into our collective memory like 
an ageless blues riff. And when the 
mannerisms were too subtle — or simply 
beside the point — you gauged the 
triumphs and costs of integration just by 
the overt speech of a song lyric: the line 
that connects the Impressions’ “People 
Get Ready” to James Brown’s “Say it 
Loud, I’m Black and I’m Proud” to Sly 
and the Family Stone’s “Stand!” to the 
O'Jays’ “Backstabbers” to McFadden and 
Whitehead’s “Ain’t No Stopping Us 
Now” to Run-D.M.C.’s “It’s Like That.” 

What follows is nota history ofthe  . 
meeting of black and white music — that 
would be the story of rock and roll — but 
a subjective list of those flashpoints 
when R&B made itself heard as an idiom 
to the rock audience over the past 20 
years. During this time, rock and roll 
appropriated R&B’s storehouse of riffs 
and jargon, and imitated some of its 
stereotypical roles, from broken-down 
blues wanderer to suffering soul man. 
R&B, in turn, seized the opportunity to 
present itself to the rock audience as 
more than a set of stereotyped images. 
In these moments the mask wasn’t 
always pulled away to reveal the face 
beneath — after all, some of the most 
supple and deceptive masks are made of 
human skin — but at least the mask was 
acknowledged and was understood to 
refer to a human face. 

Motown. It became the most 
profitable of all black-owned 
corporations by providing a shrewd 
projection of what a ‘60s teen might want 
to hear — edgy rock-and-roll guitar, a 
hyperactive bubble of bass, symphonic 
strings, all nailed down by an 
unstoppable 4/4 into a package as 
calculated as it was irresistible. Motown 
dominated ‘60s R&B to sucha 
commercial extent that it became a 
generic, white term for black music; and 
it became not just a standard of cautious 
pop craftsmanship, but a symbol of the 
pop production line — a grabby, hits- 
above-all aesthetic as tempting to Jackie 
Wilson as to the Rolling Stones. To call it 
a service-economy industry catering to 
burgeoning white ‘60s youth would not 
only ignore its black audience, but 

denigrate both the music and its 
durability. Rhythm sections still emulate 
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the rugged precision of drummer Benny 
Benjamin and bassist James Jamerson; 
Smokey Robinson’s sly grace is still the 
envy of pop lyricists. 

James Brown. He turned the R&B 
show into a drama as primal as it was 
stagy, as obviously rehearsed as it was 
seemingly spontaneous, and all those 
who emulate his sliding steps and jumps 
do it now as a tender joke, a knowingly 
flawed tribute. But it was the pitiless 
momentum of his band’s rhythms and > 
his own hoarse shouts that distinguished 
him, bringing the rhythmic flow and the 
all-purpose utility of African dance into 
the American top 10-where it seemed as 
natural and inevitable as any pop tune. 

The Rolling Stones. Their mythic 


naughtiness now as weighty as it is inert,» ‘ 


the Stones have always defined 
themselves in relation to R&B, acting, as 
translators who knew the power of the 
thei: remove. Their early body of covers 
(especially from Atlantic and Motown), 
whose voltage and contemporaneity may 
never be matched, will remain the 
supreme tribute of white rock to its R&B 
mentors. Now, when rockers render a 
soul oldie with requisite petulance, they 
refer not to the original song but to the 
Stones’ attack on such a song. Time was 
on their side. 

Stax, Muscle Shoals, and Southern 
Soul. In its patience and spareness, 
Southern soul was a deliberate 


explanation of roots to an attentive pop 
audience, even if the sources owed as 
much to C&W and early rock as to the 
blues. Epitomizing community even as 
the songs commented on it, the tight 
groups of session men (most 
prominently the MGs) exemplified the 
integrated dreams of the New South. 
Championed by fans in search of that 
most dubious of aesthetic goals — 
“authenticity,” of all things — Southern 
soul was romanticized and deserved 
most of it anyway. Although Motown 
offered its white audience a careful 
synthesis of pop sources grounded in 
rhythm, Stax offered the charge and élan 
of a hard-working combo in the manner 
familiar to rock-and-rollers — which 
made Otis Redding’s overtures tothe 
rock audience less stilted than they may 
have seemed at the time. 

Aretha Franklin. Gospel epiphany 
goes top-10. Franklin's Atlantic tracks 
were led as much by her charging piano 
as by her tumultuous voice — almost. 
The first R&B woman to take charge in 
the studio, take charge of the old sexual 
narratives, and write classic amendments 
of her own. 

Sly and the Family Stone. The 
ultimate union of hip white and black 
youth, the band united races and genders 
as insistently as Sly (an ex-DJ) melded 
rock hysteria with funk mobility, as if the 
climax-and-anticlimax finale of the 


T.A.M.I. Show were resolved and James 
Brown danced alongside the Rolling 
Stones. Sly’s fate rose and fell with the 
arc of countercultural hope, as the 
defiant “Stand!” slipped into the 
drugged, languid resistance of There’s a 
Riot Goin’ On. As their harmony 
disintegrated, black and white pop split 
and retreated into their respective 
histories. 

Return of the vocal group. Led by the 
Chi-lites and the Stylistics, the new vocal 
groups nodded to a ’50s legacy of 
harmony and poise, even as they 
eschewed the legacy of tough ghetto 
teens harmonizing on street corners. 

Al Green. Love man in extremis, the 
last echo of Southern soul, Green 
provided a measure of how R&B could 
make itself heard on the pop charts, yet 
hardly influence the way white rock was 
played, despite the lean drive and supple 
arrangements of the Hi session back-up. 
Like the vocal groups with which he 
shared the charts, he was heard as a 
determined throwback, albeit a more 


complex version of the original — which — 


is to say he referred only to known R&B 
history and nothing outside it. 

Stevie Wonder. Rather than stop after 
swallowing every Motown trick whole, 
he synthesized (both electronically and 
compositionally) rock progressivism, 
jazz interplay, and a light 
internationalism into his sense of 
rhythmic unpredictability, proving that 
exploration was not just a white rocker’s 
prerogative. Somewhere between his 
soppiness and his ethereal obscurity, he 
changed the way funk was played, 
redesigned the R&B ballad, and was 
unashamedly proud of black cultural 
history. 

Earth, Wind & Fire. Playing big-band 
R&B with the discursiveness of jazz and 
the affability of pop, they influenced 
white musicians as much as white fans, 
even if their self-help sermonettes failed 
to reach the dizzying heights of their 
playing. 

Bob Marley. in a decade where 
assimilation seemed at once a goal and a 
threat, reggae enacted the dream of the 
rock-and-roll rebel as an exotic (and 
exotically fearless) island outsider, a 
crude, separatist slash in an R&B system 
where most stars proclaimed themselves 
insiders. 

Philadelphia International. In the 
absence of the Motown factory, Kenny 
Gamble and Leon Huff assembled a 
newer, less stable factory, subsuming 
funk and preachy advice into a smooth 
march of upward mobility, or at least the 
desire for it. 

Disco. Codifying the earmark of ‘70s 
R&B as vocal subordination to rhythmic 
involvement, disco was first a utilitarian 
service and then became a genre in itself, 
using sheer insistence to consume 
anything from Broadway belting to rock 
guitar to Latin beats. A rallying point for 
underclasses from black to gay to 
Hispanic, disco may have been 
affirmative action in action, its 
democracy as touching as it was trashy 
— which gave the phrase “Disco Sucks” 
the sting of a white supremacist slur. 
Disco didn’t kill R&B singing as so many 
worried but may have neutralized it, 
abstracting it as simply another sonic 
reference on par with whooshing strings 
and cartwheeling synths. Even after it 
supposedly died in 1979, it radiated, for 
better or for worse, through nearly all the 
pop production that followed. Signaled 
the rise of autonomous, freelance 
producers. 

Parliament-Funkadelic. Sly Stone 
after the fall. George Clinton's wild-eyed 


amerger of futik, rack, and jazz had a 
/ crazed, beleaguered, idealistic thrust that 


caught the white intelligentsia more than 
pop fans and‘alienated as many R&B fans 
as it attractéd. As R&B’s last protean 
bandleadér, who revered improvisation 
as much as showmanship, he relished 
exaggerating everything latter-day R&B 
tries go hard to repress. 
hic. Bassist Bernard Edwards and 

guitarist Nile Rodgers may have been the 
last of the writing/producing/playing 
teams that R&B had been built on, and 
their ascendancy with disco is the most 
obvious irony of these ironists’ career. 

Rap. The punk impulse to destroy read 
as ghetto vaudeville, rap was built on the 
ruins of rhythm: old records cut up for 
the violent thrill, nursery rhymes turned 
into boasts. It was as if every riff had 
already been played, and the 
predetermined music could only be 
rearraged or broken. Underdogs seizing 
destiny out of nothing, they restored the 
Continued on page 30 
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that are open to friends and potential 
backers but closed to the public. And in 
many cases, they are using the regional 
resident theaters as tryout houses. 

Under the old dispensation, the 
musical Big River would have been tried 
out for one week at the Shubert in New 
Haven, followed by two more at the 
Colonial or Shubert in Boston. Instead, in 
1984, it was fitted into the schedule of the 
American Repertory Theatre in the Loeb 
Drama Center, then taken off for 
revisions, tested again in La Jolla, 
California, and only then offered on 
Broadway, where it won a number of 
awards. 

At the Loeb, the producers had a 
captive audience of ART subscribers, a 








fhe Gin Game: tried out in Boston and went on to win the '78 Pulitzer 


happy place to build sets and costumes, 
and time enough to make improvements 
under limited pressure. 

Marsha Norman’s ‘night Mother, 
which won the Pulitzer Prize in 1983, 
also bypassed the tryout wheel; it was 
tested and approved at the Loeb Drama 
Center under the same conditions as Big 
River. More recently, the Huntington 
Theatre Company at the Boston 
University Theatre introduced for testing 
August Wilson’s Joe Turner’s Come and 
Gone, which had already had one tryout 
run in New Haven at the Yale Repertory 
Theatre; it too is being revised under 
audience scrutiny for eventual 
production in New York, and it too will 
have cost a great deal less en route than it 
would have on the old circuit, the 
Shubert, the Colonial, or the Wilbur. 

And that brings this chronicle to the 
subject of the resident theaters, which are 
not really new but which have become 
newly significant in Boston and all across 
the country. 

During the Colonial period and well 
into the 19th century, most acting 
companies were resident in a given city, 





putting on plays for their communities 
only. The best were designated 
“repertory” theaters, and they regularly 
produced the classics along with 
contemporary dramas, alternating their 
productions in a nightly rotation the way 
the Metropolitan alternates its operas. By 
the early 20th century, most of these local 
companies played “stock” rather than 
repertory: they favored comedies and 
mystery-melodramas, and they changed 
bills every week. 

In 1920 there were hundreds of stock 
companies all across the country, in cities 
like Boston and in such suburbs as 
Somerville, Malden, Quincy, and Lynn. 
The silent movies caused many of them 
to close down; the talkies, beginning 
with Al Jolson’s The Jazz Singer, blew 
them away. The last such company in 
Boston, E.E. Clive’s at the old Copley 
Theatre, closed in 1932. 

The new “regional” movement, 
designed to revive theaters with roots in 
their communities, began in the ‘50s, 
spreading from cities like Houston and 
Dallas and Washington. In Boston, in ‘57, 
a group of actors who had just graduated 


from Boston University formed what 
they called the Charles Playhouse on 
Charles Street, committed to putting on 
good plays for Bostonians. The next year 
the troupe took over an old restaurant on 
Warrenton Street and turned 
professional. 

Five years later, in a makeshift 
playhouse seating 90 in the old Bostonian 
Hotel, a comparable troupe set up shop 
as the Theatre Company of Boston. 
There have been many others, and most 
lasted only a season or two. 

Twenty years ago, when all those 
Boston tryouts were straining toward 
Broadway in the season of 1966-’67, the 
Charles Playhouse company produced 
Jean Genet’s The Balcony; Congreve’s 
Love for Love; John Osborne’s London 
and New York hit, Inadmissible 
Evidence; Oh! What a Lovely War!, a 
satirical blast at militarism by Joan 
Littlewood of London; Brecht’s Mother 
Courage, and, as a summer bonus, a 
jeering snipe at American politics called 
Macbird. 

In that same period, working now in 
another makeshift playhouse — this one 
in what had been the dining room of the 


- Hotel Touraine — the Theatre Company 


of Boston offered its audiences the 
Marat/Sade of Peter Weiss; Krapp’s Last 
Tape, by Samuel Beckett; Edward 
Albee’s Tiny Alice; The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle, another Brecht, beloved at that 
time by college students; Armstrong’s 
Last Goodnight, by John Arden, which 
nobody but director David Wheeler 
understood; and Eugene O’Neill’s 
tragedy, Desire Under the Elms, which 
would still be potent if a director could 
only find an actor who knew how to 
pronounce “ay-uh” the way everyone's. 
grandma did. 

That Charles Playhouse schedule is 
not very different from the list of plays 
produced during the past five years by 
the Huntington Theatre Company at the 
Boston University Theatre; and although 
Wheeler's players leaned less toward 
spectacle, the programs of his Theatre 
Company of Boston might compare 
favorably, on paper at least, with the 
imposing schedules of the American 
Repertory Theatre, which is now in its 
eighth splendid season at the Loeb 
Drama Center. 

But the Charles Playhouse company 
collapsed in 1970 after 14 years of 
struggle, and although it never officially 
closed, the Theatre Company of Boston 
Continued on page 28 
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has long been out of business. 

A reason for the failure of the Charles 
troupers was their having to compete as 
young actors with the Broadway players 
at the adjacent Shubert; audiences 
tended to go for the stars. During the 
waning days at the TCB, Wheeler was 
often able to bring in star alumni like Al 
Pacino, and in the beginning there had 
been such future stars as Dustin 
Hoffman, Jon Voigt, and Blythe Danner. 
But the Charles company never had 
enough money to prepare plays 
adequately, and the TCB never had a 
proper permanent playhouse — they 
were gypsies. 

The two newer companies, the 
Huntington and the ART, both first-rate 
and both flourishing, have handsome 
theaters and equally handsome 
subsidies, without which they couldn’t 
possibly maintain their impressive 

schedules. In both cases, the basic 
underwriting is furnished by the 
universities, neither of which, 20 years 
ago, was the least bit interested in 
supporting a professional theater. 
President John Silber, of BU, decided 
seven years ago that the Boston 
University Theatre, a splendid playhouse 
built in 1925 for the Repertory Company 
of Boston and closed down five years 
later when the talkies took away the 
audience, could be used profitably by 
professionals and by his student actors. 
After experimenting with a visiting 
troupe from Connecticut, he appointed 
Peter Altman to create the Huntington, 
using the playhouse; the scene shops, 
and the power and prestige of the 
university. 

It was.Robert Brustein who, in 1980, 
persuaded the Harvard authorities to let 
him take over the Loeb Drama Center, 
there to create fine resident theater 
dedicated primarily to the newer and 











more experimental dramas of Europe 
and America. With university support, he 
has made this one of the most advanced 
and most impressive theater operations 
in the United States. In so doing, he has 
taken advantage of financial support that 
was not available in the Charles 
Playhouse years. 

Some of that has come in the form of 
grants from the National Endowment for 
the Arts. Another substantial amount 
used to fund some of the most 
extraordinary ART productions was 
provided by the Massachusetts Council 
on the Arts and Humanities. 

The Council was established 20 years 
ago, during the administration of 
Governor John A. Volpe. In the 
beginning it was poor and, for the most 
part, poorly regarded by the legislators 
on Beacon Hill. But it has grown in 


Rags: left Boston only to bomb on Broadway 


prestige, and its annual endowment now 
runs to some $18,000,000 a year. In the 
past five years there has been enough to 
assist theaters like the ART rather 
handsomely. 

The total Mass Council aid to the 
company at the Loeb has run to about 
$250,000, funds that made possible some 
of the company’s more lavish 
productions, among them Robert 
Wilson's the CIVIL warS and Alcestis 
and the astonishing King Stag, directed 
by Andrei Serban. It is unlikely that any 
of these could have been staged without 
Arts Council help. 

Only nonprofit companies, of course, 
are eligible for that kind of vital state 
aid, and that excludes the downtown 
theaters, which at this time, with the 
dwindling of the tryouts, can use all the 
help they can get. 


They will, however, continue. Some 
bold and rich producers will send in at 
least a few new comedies or musicals, 


and there will be road shows, too — 


touring productions of Broadway-proven 


hits. 


There will also be a handful of smaller 


local companies like the courageous 
Lyric Stage and, probably, more 


professional groups such as those that 


have sprung up in suburban cities to 
replace the old stock and repertory 


companies. 


That the theater scene in Boston will 
change even more in the next 20 years 
than it has since 1966 can be taken for 
granted, and nobody can prophesy what 
it will be like in October of 2006. But it 
will continue and we can hope that, like 


the Red Sox, it will thrive. 
Optimism is indicated. 
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Continued from page 22 
innate syncopation of language and gave 
political subversion a fresh rhythm track. 

Hip Hop. Built on the cold, 
mechanistic itch of Kraftwerk, hip- 
hoppers took off from a monomaniacal 
reduction of the disco premise of the 
primacy of the beat, subtracting all but 
that monstrous throb and its seismic 
fluctuations. Elongated rhythmic sway 
was superseded by computer-generated 
fragments, each one as valid as the next. 
Signaled the rise of autonomous, 
freelance remixers. Watershed single: 
Afrika Bambaataa’s “Looking for the 
Perfect Beat.” 

Prince. R&B showmanship as peep- 
show burlesque, funk riffing chopped 
into punkish abruptness, Prince 
appealed to a rock audience's love of 
outrage with a one-man compression of 
most of the R&B and rock of the 
preceding two decades, his dirty riffs 
always cutting deeper than his dirty 
mind. The least generous and most 
confused groundbreaker in R&B history, 
he’s the ideal cartoon soulman for this 
glitz-obsessed age of rock-and-roll fans. 

Rick James. All but forgotten now, the 
heavy-metal funkster is credited for 
provoking the sight of four white high- 
school students descending from a bus in 
Lexington, Massachusetts, while singing 
“She's a very kinky girl/The kind you 
don't take home to mother.” An early 
attempt to unite black and white 
underclasses in the fragmented pop 
audience — later, Run-D.M.C. took the 
ball and ran up the charts with it. 

Michael Jackson. Climactic product of 
Motown, he became the total cipher: 
raceless, sexless, capable of turning every 
R&B stance (not to mention Eddie Van 
Halen) into the equivalent of a cameo in 
a Broadway show. As a showman, he 
communicates not generosity bat 
narcissism; as a public figure, only 


repression. What does it mean to sell 
more than 30 million records and still 
seem like a fluke — or a ghost — even 
when you may not be one? As a pop 
phenomenon, he changed nothing 
except to up the style quotient and to 
raise the amount of attention paid to the 
biggest pop stars. But Thriller — 
paranoid, jittery, dense — still stands as 
the consensus record for pop audiences 
so disparate they can agree on nothing 
else. 

Lionel Richie. Your mother should 
know. 

The bourgeoisie. Giving good love 
but little else, these smoothies (from 
Whitney Houston to Freddie Jackson) 
turned soul singing into the voice of 
easy listening as an adult-pop throwback 
to counter the void that rap and hip-hop 
presented. Pet panacea: “acting 


Bob Marley: the dream of the rock-and-roll rebel 


positive.” 

Pop has always been nourished by the 
constant flow of rhythmic invention, 
verbal tics, and arrangements that R&B 
has provided. Pop, with an insatiable 
appetite for sonic effects — from the 
moan of a ‘50s vocal group’s bassman to 
the measured lope of a synthesized bass 
— can absorb any effect irrespective of its 
source. And in the lightly funky, generic 
pop production of the day (from Mr. 
Mister to Madonna to the solo Mick 
Jagger), arrangements have become an 
overloaded series of musical quotes 
intended as a sop to an audience that has 
heard everything. Far from achieving the 
beloved melting pot that integration 
boded, each component, reduced to its 
function, is deracinated in such a music, 
and R&B, where riffs have a rich history 
of reference, has the most to lose. 





As the integrated pop audience has 
grown up more aware of each other's 
music, hearing one flow into the other on 
the radio, black and white meet only in 
the hedged assimilation occurring in the 
middle of the road. It can be argued that 
the system by which R&B musicians 
introduced new variations and rhythms 
has collapsed, that contemporary hit 
radio is right, and distinctions like 
“black” and “white” no longer make 
sense. But that is a lie, tantamount to 
saying that integration is complete and 
that a specifically black music has no 
uses. R&B still has its stories to tell, and 
we need to hear them now, but it is 
simply not telling us everything it 
knows. When it regains the power to 
break the bonds of the everyday, there 
will be people — both black and white 
— ready to listen. 0. 
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Continued from page 14 

to start rock bands: in Boston, you 
could suddenly see old movies in 
lots of new theaters, theaters run 
by Film Generation enthusiasts 
— not just the Brattle and the 
Harvard-Epworth Church, but 
the Orson Welles, the Harvard 
Square, the now-defunct Park 
Square and Kenmore Square and 
733 and Abbey, and out in tiny 
Maynard, one of the first 
Nickelodeon Cinemas — 
moviehouses whose proprietors 
sometimes selected particular 
pictures just because they wanted 
to see them so badly. All of which 
sounds almost quaint in an era of 
faceless USA Cinemas, an era in 
which most moviegoers think 
that if you mention “classic 
films,” you must be referring to 
such hoary relics as Star Wars 
and The Sting. 

The Film Generation was not 
merely a receptive audience for 
old movies; it made economically 
possible an efflorescence in 
contemporary filmmaking. You 
could import pictures by Godard 
and Bergman and Bertolucci and 
make money; you could produce 
Mean Streets, Badlands, Bonnie 
and Clyde, Taxi Driver, and The 
Godfather and find an audience 
— even a huge audience. Film 
criticism flourished. Reading 
Manny Farber on Godard, 
Dwight MacDonald on “The 
Biblical Spectacular,” Robin 
Wood on Hitchcock, Andrew 
Sarris on the Western, Arlene 
Croce on Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers, and Pauline Kael on 
almost anything, one felt one was 
reading about something more 
than just a Saturday night 
pastime; one was exploring the 
entire world. That's why I 
became a film critic: because as 
long as the readers were there 
and the movies kept coming, a 
film critic could write about 
anything — politics, history, 
sociology, narrative, acting, 
photography, aesthetics. Film 
criticism wasn’t just “Well, did 
you like it?” It had breadth and 
muscle; it had urgency. 

The sorry truth, of course, is 
that the readers are no longer 
there and the movies have nearly 
stopped coming. It is as though 
the Film Generation had never 
existed. Oh, the college courses 
survive: they’re either show- 
business primers or sliders that 
tomorrow’s arbitrage pashas take 
to cruise through the semester. 
And college kids still dream of 
being film critics, but not because 
they hope to make a living 
writing cultural essays. They 
hope to become TV stars. 

In fact, the triumph of Gene 
Siskel and Roger Ebert and their 
epigones has probably damaged 
film criticism more than any 
other single bugaboo — always 
excepting the lousiness of movies 
themselves. Before The Bald One 
and The Fat One, nobody took 
televised movie reviewers 
seriously. Everybody knew that 
all you needed to be a criticon TV 
was the ability to turn any film 
title into a pun, and a remarkable 
mustache. What's dangerous 
about Gene and Roger is that 
many otherwise clear-headed 
moviegoers take them to be 
criticism’s finest flower. And yet 
the Duelling Critics format, 
which implies that nothing any 
single reviewer has to say is 
worth listening to, sabotages the 
vital (and captivating) aura of 
critical authority. The thumbs- 
up-thumbs-down gimmick 
reduces criticism to its cheapest 
function, that of consumer guide. 
Worst of all, Gene-and-Rogerism 
makes people think they are 
getting to the essence of a film 
when they leave the theater 
saying, “I laughed; I cried.” Or 
else, “You know, I really cared 
about that horse.” 
Continued on page 34 
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Continued from page 32 

But do we really needgood 
film criticism? Do we even need a 
knowledgeable film audience? 
Actually, I think that isn’t the half 
of it. What we need is an 
audience that brings to the 
movies the demands it would 
make on other art forms. 
Criticism can help create that sort 
of audience, but not if critics 
acquiesce in their roles as bland 
consumer aids or as grinning 
jesters in a nincompoop court. 
Criticism is a venerable art form 
— it counts among its 
practitioners Hazlitt and James, 
Shaw and Wilson and Eliot — 
and it’s crazy to think that those 
practitioners who apply their 
skills to film should a ) strive to 
reflect the taste of the public, or 
b) not be expected to write well, 
or c) try not to take movies too 
seriously. 

For me, a good piece of film 
criticism is one that is complete 
unto itself and in its own small 
way beautiful — mellifluous or 
funny, touching or provocative. 
Taken together with a movie, it 
should create a rounder, fuller 
aesthetic experience. Taken in 
fairly frequent dosages, it should 
make us want more from movies 
than we're getting, and when we 
do get more, it should make us 
proclaim it convincingly enough 
to send ripples all the way to 
Hollywood. The limited but 
striking success of such recent, 
challenging films as The Fly and 
Blue Velvet and My Beautiful 
Laundrette indicates that the 
seeds are out there for a new 
Film Generation. The future of 
movies requires nothing less. 0 
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Continued from page 16 

— the dramatic cushioning that 
made even death heroic. If 
Bonnie and Clyde revealed how 
people looked without that 
protective shield (vulnerable and 
tragic, yet also unpredictable in a 
magnetic new way), Midnight 
Cowboy marked the first time a 
mainstream American movie had 
plunged into the streets — not 
the old, romantically seedy 
streets of, say, ‘50s detective 
thrillers, but the chaotic streets of 
modern Manhattan, captured in 
all their lurid, litter-strewn 
decadence. The impact this 
Oscar-winning film had is 
beyond measure. It tapped a bold 
new strain of subterranean 
drama, the grittiness of the 
background lending new urgency 
and poignance to the foreground. 
Jon Voight and Dustin Hoffman 
were a new breed of sympathetic 
movie lowlifes — jivy, hustling 
antiheroes who stretched the 
creed “attention must be paid” to 
its limit. 

Movie audiences, of course, 
had always identified with rebel 
outsiders, but suddenly the 
dynamic had special 
reverberations: in the Vietnam 
era, the sense that movies weren't 
about glamorous idols but about 
street characters and hippies and 
grungy outlaws and everyday 
folk — about “us” — reflected 
our profound distrust of 
authority, our rage and confusion 
at this dark state of affairs. It was 
only natural that the 
unprecedented physical squalor 
of Midnight Cowboy should 
express a corresponding moral 
squalor. A case could be made 
that the years 1970-75 were the 
most artistically fertile in 
American film history. The 
period was dominated by three 
directors: Robert Altman, Martin 
Scorsese, and Francis Coppola. 
Pioneers of movie realism all, 


they used their styles to express a 
vision of an America that had lost 
its innocence. For Altman, the 
spectacle of things overlapping 
(not just dialogue but also 
characters, narrative, fate) was 
the emblem of a flawed, fabulous 
democracy. In the Western 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller, he gave 
us an America built from the 
ground up (with capitalism as its 
compromised foundation), and in 
Nashville he showed it falling 
apart — yet with so much humor 
and joy and sorrow that no one 
could say it wasn’t utterly alive. 
In Mean Streets, Scorsese took 
Midnight Cowboy-style New 
York realism.and charged it with 
new emotional jolts. His story of 
young, low-level Italian crooks 
remains the greatest of all 
rock-and-roll films; it 
acknowledged that if pop music 
has become the soundtrack to our 
lives, it’s one most of us rarely 
live up to. With the Godfather 
films, Francis Coppola seemed 
the one Hollywood artist capable 
of fusing the emotional 
complexities of ‘70s naturalism 
with a story as sweeping as Gone 
with the Wind. If he’s since 
renegged on that promise, his 
Apocalypse Now captured the 
spectacle of modern warfare as 
never before, turning it into a 
kind of hyperrealistic trip movie. 

One can name other films that 
epitomize the potency of the new 
naturalism: Terrence Malick’s 
Badlands, John Cassavetes’s 
Faces, Haskell Wexler’s Medium 
Cool, Dennis Hopper’s Easy 
Rider, George Lucas’s American 
Graffiti, William Friedkin’s The 
French Connection, Sam 
Peckinpah’s The Wild Bunch and 
Straw Dogs, Alan Pakula’s All 
the President's Men, Scorsese’s 
Taxi Driver and Raging Bull, 
Barry Levinson’s Diner, foreign 
pictures like Eric Rohmer’s My 
Night at Maude’s, Bernardo 
Bertolucci’s Last Tango in Paris, 
Gillo Pontecorvo’s The Battle of 
Algiers, and Hector Babenco’s 
Pixote — and, yes, the films of 
Steven Spielberg, which 
introduce otherworldly elements 
into fantastically detailed 
realizations of American 
suburbia. (In a strange way, Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind — a 
story of friendly aliens who 
arrive in spaceships — is a mo 
powerfully “realistic” movie th. 
Casablanca.) Some of these films 
may fit into traditional 
Hollywood genres, but 
spiritually, they have no real 
antecedents in the studio-system 
era. They are bristling, volatile, 
modern. And they have changed 
forever what we can expect — or 
at least hope for — when we 
walk into a movie theater. 

The down side of all this is that 
the simple, rounded worlds 
Hollywood once gave us may no 
longer be as satisfying — 
whether in old movies or in the 
new ones that try to imitate them. 
Directors like Lawrence Kasdan 
(The Big Chill) and James Brooks 
(Terms of Endearment) have a 
knack for giving old plots and 
well-made-play symmetries a 
naturalistic texture, but we react 
against the string-pulling that 
underlies their movies; they seem 
far more manipulative and 
dishonest than, say, soapers of 30 
years ago (which didn’t carry that 
pretense of being about Real 
People). And in something like 
Top Gun, which feeds bits and 
pieces of old Tyrone Power 
movies through the MTV 
processor, the glibness of the 
moviemaking is a kind of affront: 
the idea of Tom Cruise shooting 
down Soviet MIGs is an offensive 
fantasy to begin with, and the 
whooshing authenticity of the 
flight scenes gives it a believable 
edge no hokey ‘40s movie ever 
had. In a sense, the realism we 
now take for granted has denied 
filmmakers the privilege of 
“lying” — of enfolding us in a 
blanket of illusion — that they 
once had. Perhaps the best 
movies must now come from 
those bold enough not to try. 0 
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DEATH 


Continued from page9 — 
old-fashioned message. 

Of course there are still 
playwrights; this season, ART 
will dust off Pirandello and 
present newer works by Arthur 
Kopit, Ronald Ribman, Dario Fo, 
and Don DeLillo. And across the 
Charles, like a tempering 
influence, the Huntington will 
continue to prove, as it did with 
Uncle Vanya and Saint Joan, that 
(contrary to Brustein’s famous 
essay) there are still masterpieces. 
But the work at ART, particularly 
in the productions of Wilson and 
Andrei Serban, bespeaks a 
theater that will not be nailed 
into its coffin by films and TV, 
because it is a magical medium 
with a trickery all its own — 
including, it would appear, 
reincarnation. 

The stage picture has, 
naturally, changed in 20 years. 
Several among us who labored 
two decades ago in the vineyards 
of Thespis, probably stomping 
the grapes of Shakespeare just as 
Brustein did, are now theater 
critics. One of the Phoenix's 
earliest theater critics is now its 
publisher. But if Al Pacino no 
longer cuddles Jill Clayburgh by 
the banks of the Charles, some 
things remain, miraculously, the 
same. For example, the year 1966 
brought us, among the pre- 
Broadway tryouts con and pro, 
Mary Tyler Moore in Holly 
Golightly and Lynn Redgrave in 
Black Comedy and White Lies. 
Next month both actresses will 
pass this way again, in the 
Broadway-bound Sweet Sue of 
A.R. Gurney, who 20 years ago 
was slogging away as an MIT 
English professor. 

Despite such encouraging blips 
on the theatrical 
electrocardiogram, it may well be 
true that Broadway and its 
adjuncts are not long for this 
world. My personal prescription 
for the Great White Way is that it 
be moved to Atlantic City, where 
the increasing Vegasization of the 
product might augment the 
casinos. Of course that won't help 
save Boston's beleaguered 
theater district. But if the 
commercial theater's a corpse-to- 
be, the art has been born again, in 
a new and vigorous and 
increasingly well-heeled body. 
And reports of the mourning, if 
not of the demise, have been 
greatly exaggerated. 0 


Art 


Continued from page 6 

In the September Artforum, 
our best barometer of what's 
going on, Rene Ricard, poéte 
maudit and ex-Warholian, 
laments the absence of a vital 
avant-garde: “At the moment the 
market seems inundated with 
paintings by latter day 
Caravaggisti . . .Or they're 
redoing the ‘50s and ‘60s, not just 
the ads but the art, sprung full- 
blown from the head of Bridget 
Riley or, to slip a peg, Nicholas 
Krushenick. Hasn’t half the 
painting of the last two years 
looked like old Knoll catalogues 
and Dubonnet ads or Kenneth 
Nolands and is there a difference 
ut this point? Anyway, so much 
recent painting has become 
insipid and academic, whether 
messy surfaces and crass colors 
...exact copies of famous 
paintings made smaller or larger 
tor those proud of their art- 
history courses, or confected 
hard-edged paintings for those 
who don’t like messy, but all so 
circumscribed by a historical 
tautology that one just wants to 























scream ‘I get the joke’ but please 
put it in a book and not on a wall 
because I, for one, want to see 
something | haven't already seen. 
I don’t care about anyone else’s 
art education. I don’t want to see 
the same thing in a different way; 
I want to see something 
different.” 

The inability to create 
something new, something 
different, has led to a malaise 
among today’s artists as well as 

among today’s art audience. The 
old world — Modernism and its 
avant-garde — is dying, but the 
new world is having trouble 
being born. Much of our art, from 
that of Helen Frankenthaler to 
David Salle, is characterized by 
nostalgia and melancholy. It 
would not be a mistake to 
interpret it as an art of an ancien 
régime. But this old-guard art is 
not just a product of the style 
wars of attrition. To understand 
fully the decline — and Gramsci’s 
statement — we have to move 
ourselves out of the world of art 
and take a broader look at society 
and politics. We could date the 
birth of the interregnum of 
morbid symptoms with the 
French Revolution or the failed 
European revolutions of 1848 (a 
time, according to A.J.P. Taylor, 
when “history reached its turning 
point and failed to turn’’), but the 
advent of this state of limbo for 
American art coincides with the 
trauma of the war in Vietnam and 
the ultimate North Vietnamese 
victory. That event — America’s 
first defeat in combat — has been 
used to explain virtually 
everything, but its importance 
cannot be diminished. The 
American experience in Vietnam 
led to the death of America’s 
famed Daisy Miller innocence, 
and our confidence went along 
with it. As a result we have 
Sherrie Levine painting copies 
(sorry, simulations) of Egon 
Schiele watercolors and making 
“generic” paintings vaguely after 
Brice Marden and Kenneth 
Noland. 

The deferred birth of a new 
order has become a fact of life in 
the more sophisticated European 
cultures (which have experienced 
defeats worse than Vietnam and 
leaders worse than Ronald 
Reagan), and as our art has 
collapsed in upon itself, 
European artists, virtually 
ignored in 1966, have come to the 
fore. If we want to see art that 
deals with the complexity of our 
times — putting its melancholy 
and nostalgia in perspective — 
we have to look at the art of 
Anselm Kiefer and Mimmo 
Paladino and their German and 
Italian contemporaries. 

At home a value-free and 
confused pluralism in the arts has 
allowed an art of opposition to 
develop freely for the first time 
since the ‘30s. This new socially 
involved art is not as limited 
formally as social realist art, nor 
does it follow any one party’s 
line. It takes many forms and 
speaks in many voices: the 
traditional painting of moral 
outrage of Leon Golub and Eric 
Fischl; the multimedia oratorios 
of Laurie Anderson (“Every man 
for himself’); the analysis of 
language and cliché of Barbara 
Kruger (“Whenever I hear the 
word ‘culture,’ I reach for my 
checkbook”); and Jenny Holzer 
(“Any surplus is immoral”); the 
analysis of sexual roles and myth 
by Cindy Sherman; and the free- 
form surrealism of Jonathan 
Borofsky (the personal is 
political). 

These artists, and they are just 
the tip of the iceberg, offer 
distilled views of what it’s like to 
live and create in the belly of the 
beast. They continue to invent 
formally and to make art new 
because they have not given in to 
cynicism, impotence, or 
melancholy. They believe in 
fighting the malaise exploited by 
someone like David Salle in the 
interest of his career. They 
acknowledge our residence in 
limbo, but while there, they insist 
on being able to dance. oO 
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concept. When you start thinking 
like this, you run the danger of 
becoming a deconstructionist. 
Deconstructionists deem all 
meaning indeterminate, all 
discourse suspect, and would like 
nothing better than to boil all 
disciplines and genres down into 
one primal soup. 

My point is this: that real life 
has always outdone fiction in 
inventiveness, in twists of irony 
and sensationalistic flourishes. 
And the novelist has always 
known it; the ancient motto — 
“primum vivere, deinde scrivere”’ 
— attests to his willingness to 
study and to learn. In his terrible 
pride, however, he has invested 
his art with the prestige of higher 
truth. Something that could have 
happened but didn’t is seen as 
having superior value; for by not 
being tethered to factual surface, 
the writer can attribute 
consciousness and volition to his 
creations. He is thereby free to 
explore the ways in which real- 
life circumstances might come to 
have human meaning. 

The docu-novelist’s claim that 
“all this actually happened” 
effectively replaces the 
imaginative creation of character 
and situation. Remove the claim, 
and the reader has nothing to 
feed on. If In Cold Blood or The 
Executioner’s Song had been 
made up, their artistic impact 
would be negligible. By recording 
sequences of real events and 
saying, “Look, they make a 
story,” Capote and Mailer were 
not making art so much as they 
were celebrating an artistic 
perception. This, I think, is what 
their use of the word “novel” 
really signalled. We come back to 
Duchamp. If he had actually 
created a urinal, he would have 
been reviled for debasing the 
artistic function. By calling it 
“readymade” — which caused 
furor enough — he could be 
received as a conceptual 
revolutionary. 

The showcasing of real-life 
events in a fictional framework 
does not, finally, enlarge the 
genre. Rather, it weakens both 
the event and the art. For art and 
life, fiction and fact, stand in an 
eternal face-off. “We have art,” 
said Nietzsche, ‘that we may not 
perish of the truth.” The truth he 
referred to was that of an 
unanchored, Godless existence. 
But if we think of it differently — 
truth as deeper meaning — then 
we can twist his formulation to 
read: we have truth that we may 
not perish of the facts. To bring 
the raw materials of life directly 
into the sphere of art leaches off 
something of their obdurate 
otherness. Bring enough real life 
into art, and you will have real 
life everywhere you look. Is this 
what we want? 

Oscar Wilde, that old artificer, 
knew what the game was about 
as early as 1891. He wrote the 
following in his dialogue, The 
Decay of Lying: 

Art begins with abstract 
decoration with purely 
imaginative and pleasurable 
work dealing with what is 
unreal and nonexistent. . . . 
Then life becomes fascinated 
with this new wonder and 
asks to be admitted into the 
charmed circle. Art takes life 
as part of her rough material, 
recreates it, and refashions it 
in fresh forms, is absolutely 
indifferent to fact, invents, 
imagines, dreams, and keeps 
between herself and reality 
the impenetrable barrier of 
beautiful style, of decorative 
or ideal treatment. The third 
stage is when Life gets the 
upper hand, and drives Art 
out into the wilderness. This 
is the true decadence, and it 
is from this that we are now 
suffering. 0 
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GWM, 23, 6’, 165ibs, 
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cere, mutually rewarding re- 
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Rick, POB 2010, Cambridge, 
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and photo to P.O. Box 685 
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triendship. 
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FEMALE 
SWM M-F good singers for 
gigs $ and good time. Must 
be Se in tatent 
Fi 9. CSNY 60 classics 
yo, etc 662-7830 Jim, 
lv mess. 





PROGRESSIVE MALE 
WANTED 
SWF, 24, 5'2", eyes of biue, 
creative, artistically inclined, 
into focal music, WFNX, 
having fun, meeting 
and doing things | never 
thought I'd do. You must be 
open minded, into music, af- 


fectionate, t tful, can 

make me . interesting 

— over 22 apply to 
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1499 with photo if 
possibie. 
SJF 30° s, attractive, well- 
it, traditi 
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meet similar counterpart 
Write to: P.O. Box 537. Ran- 
doiph, MA 02368 











RARE CATCHES _ 
each of us. unconnected till 
now. You: D/SWF, 28-39, 
lovely face; tall, slim, 
figure; a happy — 
sense ot self; know 


fishing and flying. Write to: 
PO Box 322, Haverhill, MA 
01830. 


SOWF 27, professional, en- 
joys dining, 
living, visiting 
ing professional 
30-38 who enjoys living, 





person. Seeking SWF 23-. 
tor relationship. Box 6027 


SJM, 39, New Hampshire ex- 
ecutive, seeks a cultural SUF, 
30-37, to share interests in 
art, peng theatre and 
each other. Send photo with 
letter to: P.O.Box 3155, 
Nashua, NH 03061. 











laughing, kids, and 0 
flowers. Box 0252 
Second year SWM law stu- 


dent seeks attractive SWF 
accomplice to committ 
crimes against nature. Send 
mug shot. Box 6058 


Seeking-Loveabie, huggabie 
teddybear for serious rela- 
tionship with a soft, cuddly, 
plump cupie doll. Box 6023 


SENSE OF HUMOR 
SJM, young 31, 5°10, hand- 
some, energetic, sensitive, 
Creative teacher, loves hik- 
ing, arts, travelling, music, 
dancing. Seeks similar SJF 
24-30 who will take a chance 
No smokers. drugusers 
Send phone and photo. Box 
0301 


Sensitive, SWM 33, 6'1, 190, 
dark hair and eyes, con- 
sidered attractive, enjoys 
ocean, pets, outdoors, and 
working out, light smoke and 
drink, and quiet times. Seek- 
ing a woman of inner and 
outer beauty for serious rela- 
tionship. Box 0043 
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ids, romantic, caring, loyal, 
supportive. irish, blue eyes, 
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freedom, 60's music, smoke, 
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ing to meet the intelligent, 
mature, 25-35 fair maiden 
who could appeal to the 
above, and have enough 
time to develop a lasting re- 
lationship, metro west only 
PO Box 3506 Framingham, 
Ma 01701 

















SJM, 45, successtul pro- 
fessional, seeks a singio 
woman, 25-40, enjoy quiet 
evenings, raise a family, etc 
Write to: P.O. Box 455, 
Swampscott, MA 01907 


SJM, 34, Physician, 6'1”, 
dark hair & eyes, very good 
looking, seeks attractive, fit, 
SJF 22-30 with intelligence, 
wit & sensitivity. PO. Box 
601, No. Andover, MA 
01845 


SJM reai estate developer, 
attractive, 33, 6 ft., trim, likes 
boating, traveling, music and 
comedy, seeksd 20ish, confi- 
dent female counterpart for 
adventures in romance 
Photo requested. Box 1796 


+s WTRACK YANKEE 
0's very attractive, fit, 
Samiaanes Ivy education 
integrity, capacity, humor 
Musician, thinker, athiete 
Farm tamily legacy: Rural 
contendedness. Seek 
enlightened, attractive, sen- 
suous F artist/humanist who 
prefers doing to owning, 
creating to cloning, improv- 
ing to droning, touching to 
car phoning. Photo? 
Box 1841 


SM. 21, hispanic. college 
Student. slim seeks older 
woman to share sincere, mu- 
tually rewarding relationship 
Write: PO Box 716 Everett 
MA 02149 


SM 33. looking for SF whose 
eyes light up when | say 
‘Let's see Scruffy tonight at 
T.T.'s. 




















ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
OFFER YOU CAN'T 


POSSIBLY REFUSE 

A rare find! OWF, late 30's, 
fun, frivolous, lover of life, 
seeking a single or divorced 
man who loves kids, laughs 
and ail the good. Don't hesi- 
tate, act now! Write to box 
1545 





Sincere and caring SWM 40 
seek a@.warm, sensitive 
loving for possible reia- 
tionship. Box 342 No. Pem- 
broke 02358. E 


SINGLE DAD, WM, 28. 6 2°, 
180ibs.. attractive and in 
shape. Like a little of every- 
thing. Seek S/DWF 25+. 
non-smoker. BOX 1619 








liberal 





MARSHA 8: Contact JJ 





Me: contemporary Merlin, 
articulate. attractive, 
satyristic. You: petite, young 
18+, curious, insatiable, for 
sorcerer's apprentice. Send 
birth data, photo (address), 


phone to: 
Box C, Cambridge, MA 
02140 


SWM, 32, 5°10, wants to 
meet an intelligent, free- 
spirited woman with not too 
many hangups for fun, week- 
end vacations, romance. 





successful pro- 


loving, 
f We: non-smokers, 


Letter and photo a must to: 
Box 0255 


Single Greek male. 24, well- 
educated, attractive, seeks a 
reasonably attractive older 
single woman for tun dates 


Medford MA 02153. 





Ht! Realty!!!! 

How eise would we meet? 
Attractive, adventurous, 
slender single white maie 
(30) seeks, friendly, single 
black femaie-photo returned 
with mine. Write to: P.O. Box 
628. Boston, MA 02134 


REDHEAD WANTED 
SWM, 28, handsome look ng 
for vivacious redheaded 
woman. Pizza and dancing 








MA 02053 


MILLIONAIRE 
ane 22 hancanma haaithy 





first, ¢ vip later. Let's 
communicate. PO Box 30 
Boston 02133 


Retired gentieman looking 





39yr old single man, semi- 
retired workaholic, seeks 
slender non-smoking woman 
who loves classical music 
and long walks, is serious 
about and happy in her work, 
and yearns also to have a 
family. PO Box 306, Newton 
Center MA 02159 


Single White Male, 41, but 
looks 40, Peobody resident, 
seeks a cute girl for dating 
and friendship. | enjoy mov- 
ies. TV, dining, dancing 
sports. (Celt season ticket- 
holder), board games and 
outdoors. | am a nice guy 





SM, 35, seeks SF with her 
feet on the ground and a 
sense of absurd, with a touch 
of silliness. Write to: Box 
2153, Cambridge, MA 022386 


Small lonely GM (any race) to 
explore arts. classical music, 
friendship, each other with 
small cute WM. 43 years 
Box 6037 


SM, lonely, financially se- 
cure, Godly, compassionate, 
considerate. good sense of 
humor. love kids...Write to 
Kunta Muwwakill, P.O. Box 
747. Starke, Florida 32091 


Social worker, 32. 6°. slim, 
financially independent, 
seeks F 20-35 who enjoys 
the outdoors and foreign 
travelling. Box 1255. Cam- 
bridge. 02238 


Som 24. 54. 113. grac stu- 
dent. intelligent. friendly 
considerate, open-minded 














Enjoy movies. swimming, 
readin cooking. quiet 
times compatible SF 


for friendship/reiationsmp 
Will answer ali replies Box 
6051 


DWM. 40. 61 185 ibs 
adventurous. self-employed 
well educated, iaid back but 
Crazy at times seeks a similar 
SWF. 25-. who enjoys the 
Outdoors and the little things 
life has to offer Photo ap- 
preciated Write to. RFD 5 
Box 45, Back Mountain Ra 
Golfstown, NH 03045 
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If you settle for one 
of those cute “portable studios” 
look what you're missing: 
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@ Six channels with both balanced Lo-Z 
and unbalanced Hi-Z input circuits 


© 48v Phantom power for pro condenser 
microphones 


omer telemorietitatses MORO savou miner: 

@ Choice of peak-dip or shelf-rolloff EQ 
rereyeleve)| 

© Two switchable sends on each channel 

© Two independent returns 


@ Solo bus to monitor any channel, sub 
mix, or return 


@ Professional + 4 dBm output level 


And these are just selected highlights! 


Get the complete story about the very 


professional AT-RMX64. Write for our 


© Full-featured 4-track/compatible stereo 
cassette recorder 


© 1% and 3% IPS tape speed 
e + 15% Pitch adjustment (tape speed ) 
® Dolby B and C 


AT-RMX64 
It's not just for fun! 


‘ . 


pyuel@ eltiueme) wr) @vellim (elerlmate lel om laaslet(er 


Celteem ea@rliniam leer hy 


(216) 686-2600 
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Sony 


This 2-channel DASH “Twin” format re- 
corder/reproducer combines the sonic advantages 
of digital recording with a new generation micro- 
processor, controlled transport. All customary 
machine control functions have been provided, 
including repeat, MVC, and autolocate. Several 
‘new functions have been added. including a built- 
in SMPTE/EBU time code generator. and a 
Chase Lock Synchronizer. The transport provides 
the intelligence necessary for serial machine con- 
trol in future studio networks, while allowing 
room for future software enhancements. 

Designed for highest quality recording. 


reproduction, and editing in music production, 
the PCM-3202 has an unique data encoding 
structure which allows for error-free razor cut 
editing along with correction or burst errors up to 
3.8 cms in length. 





Yamaha PSR-21 


Yamaha designed the PSR-21 for those who 
want a synthesizer, but think they can’t afford 
one. Now they can, because the PSR-21, a genu- 
ine digital synthesizer, is more than all else af- 
fordable. It’s also a full featured electronic key- 
board. It’s a smart introduction to the best of all 
possible keyboard worlds. 

The PSR 21’s digital synthesizer is a simple 
approach to the complex world of musical sound 
synthesis. With its‘tone and envelope generators, 
it gives you the power to produce many different 
sounds. This also gives you a wide range of 
possibilities for getting the precise sound you 
want. 

The PSR 21 is not just a digital synthesizer, but 
also is a sophisticated electronic keyboard with 49 
full size keys. Yamaha’s exclusive FM tone gen- 
erator, a built in drum machine, 16 orchestra 
voices, and vibrato, sustain and pitch; Synchro 
start, tempo and seperate volume help complete 
this affordable keyboard package. 
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$300 Speaker System 

The $300 is a 3-way. full range loudspeaker 
system designed for use in small to medium size 
venue general sound reinforcement systems and 
for high quality keyboard reinforcement. The 
system has low Q. which means it has wide 
depression (90 vertical by 120 horiztonal) 
throughout its nominal frequency range of 50Hz 
10 20kHz. This makes the $300 perfect for “close 
up™ applications such as for audience reinforce- 
ment or keyboard reinforcement in a small club. 
or for foreground music systems in hotel sem- 
inar. party rooms. conference rooms, and similar 
environments. The system utilizes a com- 
pression driver and flush horn for frequencies 
over 4kHz. and 8-inch direct radiator for the 


band from 800H7z to 4kHz. and a 15-inch direct 
radiator (with vented bass reflex enclosure) for 
frequencies from 800H7z to below 50Hz. A high 
frequency output level control is provided for 
the built-in high level crossover network. 

The 8-ohm $300 is rated at 200 watts program 
power (400 watts peak). and exhibits 97dB W m 
sensitivity. Connections are made via a 14-inch 
phone jack. although the unit is designed for 
rapid field conversion to a standard XLR con- 
nector. The sturdy plywood cabinet is covered in 
black leatherette with a nylon mesh grille. has 
recessed carrying handles and interlocking corn- 
ers for stacking. 








REV7 Professional Digital Reverberator 

The REV7 is a powerful digital reverberater 
which conbines superb audio quality with excep- 
tional versatility and case of use. Thanks to 
Yamaha's proprictary, advanced LSI (Large 
Scale Intergration) chips. the REV7 is able to 
provide up to 15 early reflections, 99.9 mili- 
seconds of initial delay time, and up to 9.9 
seconds of subsequent reverberation. Indepen- 
dent control of reverb time in three frequency 
ranges is provided. and there is also indepen- 
dent. three-band sweep-type equalization. 





The REV7 is casy to use. 
programs in ROM (Read Only Memory) such 
as: large hall. small hall, plate. spring. echo room 


with 30 present 


and stereo delay. In addition. the REV7 offers a 
number of sound-enhancing effects that are pro- 
grammed especially for piano. bass. organ. brass. 
handclaps, snare drum. kick drum. etc. The unit 
is also capable of a limited number of special 
effects. including sterco flanging. stereo delay. 
chours. phasing. and temolo. 















SPX90 Digital Multi-Effect Processor 


If a musician, theatre. recording studio or 
production facility could only afford to own one 
signal processor, the choice would have to be the 
Yamaha SPX90. The SPX90 is. at once. both 
casy to use and tremendously powerful. It 
produces a wide variety of superb effects includ- 
ing echo, delay. pitch change. gating. reverse 
galing, parametric EQ (in 3 bands. each with Q. 
gain and frequency adjustments). sampling. 
modulation, vibrato, auto-pan, compression. 
flanging. chorus, phasing. and more. Though not 
quite as refined as the Yamaha REV7 digital 
reverb, the SPX90 will also produce reverb (with 
or without pre-delay). Not only are there 30 
great presets in ROM (Read Only Memory) for 
storing up to 60 user-created effects. Even user 
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member what is in Memory 89. for example. 
Non-volatile memory preserves user effects 
even when the unit is unplugged from the AC 
outlet. 

As if all this capability were not enough. the 
SPX90 is MIDI equipped. It will not only 
change programs by MIDI command. but cer- 
tain parameters, like and’ Gate Reverb. can be 
remotely triggered. Pitch can also be changed via 
MIDI. In addition to MIDI remote control. the 
SPX90 is also equipped with a connector for an 
optional RC7 hand-held remote controller, as 
well as jacks for Freeze. and bypass all effects. 
The possibilities for effects synchronized to live 
or sequenced performances are truly endless . . . 
and very exciting. 
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PROFESSIONAL AUDIO & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


PRODUCT LINES 

Accessit Canare 

ADC Capitol 

Akai Carver 

AKG Casio 

AMP. Catel 
Alembic CBS 

Amek Celestion 
Ampex Cerwin-Vega 
Anchor Cipher Digital 
Anixter-Mark Cooper Electronics 
Anvil Conex 

Aphex Connectronics 
Aphex Broadcast Countryman 
ART Crest 

Ashly Crown 
Astrolite dbx 

ATI Deltalab 
Atlas DOD 

Audio & Design E-Mu Systems 
Audio Kinetics EAW 
Audio-Technica Edcor 
Audioarts Electro-Voice 
Auratone ESE 

AXE Eventide 
Barcus Berry Fairlight 
Belar Fender 

Beyer Floyd Rose 
Biamp Fostex 

Bose Galaxy 

Bozak Garfield Electronics 
Broadcast Systems (BS!) Gauss 

CTape CLI 


Cablewave 


LaSalle fters-< over - 950 5 rehdaiaeren: aicie and reload instrument seek | lines at c discount Pie a 


COMPLETE TURNKEY SYSTEMS 


Goldline 


Gorman-Redlich 
Hiwatt 

HME 

IVL 

Ibanez 
Inovonics 
Invisible 

JBL 

Kahler 
Kramer 
Keith Monks 
KlarkTeknik 
Korg 
Kurzweil 
Lexicon 
Lexicon 224x 
Linn 

Littlite 

Loft 

LPB 

Luxo 
Marshall 
Maxell 

Milab 

Moog 

MRL 

Nady 
Nakamichi 
Nakamichi / Digital 
Neptune 
Neutrik 
Nikko 
Numark 


Oberheim 
Omnimount 
Orban 

Otari 

Ovation 

PAS 

Pedula 
Pentagon 
Perma Power 
Philips 
Polyline 

PPG 

Pro-co 
Proton 

QEl 

QSC 

Ramko 
Ramsa 

Rane 
Renkus-Heinz 
Rhodes 
Richenbacker 
Roland 

RTS @ 
Ruslang 
Russound 
Samson 
Schecter 
Scotch 
Sennheiser . 
Sequential Circuits 
Sescom 
Shure 








Signal 

SMPL 

Sonex 

Sony 

Sor / Digital 

Sony / MCI 

Soundcraft 
Soundcraft Magnetics 
Soundex 

Soundolier 

Stanton 

STL 

Studer/Revox 
Studiomaster 
Sundholm 

Switchcraft 

Symetrix 

Tannoy 

Tapecaster 

Tascam 

Technics 

Telex 

TOA 

Ultimate Support 

UREI- 


Ursa Major 
Valley People 
Washburn 
Wheatstone 
Xedit 

Yamaha 

and many more! 





YOUR DIGITAL SOURCE IN NEW ENGLAND! 



































NAME PHONE 
ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS 

ZIP 





_] Please add my name to your mailing list 


| would like further information about: 


































‘possiblities oe non-linear (gated 
reverberation, augment these with. 
a parametric equalizer, use a 





; 16-bit A/D/A converter ~~ a 





‘picts with MIDI pda pag : 
(no button) convenience. Roland 
has not only considered these 

ideas, Stony agonal h aie 
: Digital Reverb. — 
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Musical Insiiuiitsiic 


LaSalle Music is New England’s 
leading source for musical instru- 
ments and sound systems. The 
stores, one in Boston and one in 
West Hartford, each have key- 
board, guitar, sound_reinforcement 
and accessory departments. Each 
department carries all major prod- 
uct lines. Each department is 
staffed by experts. 

In the keyboard department for 
example, you can find the 
products of Kurzweil, Roland, 
Fairlight, Korg, Yamaha, Kawai 
and others. The staff is well versed 
in the latest software which 
LaSalle also sells. For many years 
musicians have been. finding 


everything they need at their one 
stop — LaSalle Music. GP HEEL CUTE 
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LaSalle takes pride in employing a 
conscientious and knowledgeable 
staff to provide its customers with 
the finest product lines. Beyond 
that, as. those customers well 
know, prices are equal to or better 
than any. The savings that we earn 


: through efficient operation, high 


volume purchasing and other cost 


saving measures are reflected in 


our prices. The moral is simple; 
you need not sacrifice savings for 
service when you shop at LaSalle. 











Performance 

The new Kawai K-3 programmable 
digital waveform synthesizer 
features the best of both worlds — 
Digital Additive Synthesis PLUS 
Fat Analog Filters. With the K-3 
you get natural sounds and 
sounds unique to digital synthe 
sizers PLUS warm, rich analog 
sounds missing from most digital 
keyboards. Your performance 
will come alive with the K-3’s 
weighted touch and pressure re- 
sponsive keyboard, and the on 
board RAM/ROM cartridge port 
insures you'll always have plenty 
of tone patches available at the 
touch of a button. 


Flexibility 

The K-3’s 32 on board digital 
waveforms guarantee maximum 
flexibility for most uses in sound 


Digital Excellence. 























creation. However, if your crea- 
tive instincts call for more, Kawai 
gives you the ability to CREATE 
your own digital waveforms. No 
longer are you locked into pre- 
selected factory waveforms. Also, 
the K-3 has full MIDI capabilities 
including the ability to program 
tone patches and digital wave- 
forms through MIDI. Only Kawai 
offers these exciting features in a 
keyboard so affordable! 


Value 


Compare the features of the Kawai 
K-3 Digital Synthesizer and you'll 
readily agree — the K-3 gives you 
more value for your keyboard 
dollar. With its low suggested re- 
tail price, no other keyboard can 
compare! Visit your local autho- 
rized Kawai M.I. dealer to see 
and hear the phenomenal K-3 









































programmable digital waveform 
synthesizer. For the name of your 
nearest dealer and a free brochure 
write: 


Kawai America Corporation 
Dept. KM 

P. O. Box 438 

24200 S. Vermont 

Harbor City, CA 90710 


In Canada, write: 

Kawai Canada Music 

Unit #1 

6400 Shawson Drive 
Mississauga, Ontario LST1L8 


KAWAI 


The Master Builder 
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TASCAM ==« 


celebrate 10 years 
on the New England r 
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and we'll throw in the works: 
a “Getchagoin’ Pack” ($150 
value), with everything you 
need to get started. No extra 
charges, no hunting for 
components, and no waiting!” 





Here’ 5 what you get: 
phsiriannanaannaanacsannernsnaananasannanan natant 


% /MC- 10 CARDIOID MIKE 


= “ARE YOU READY FOR 
MULTITRACK?” 
= PS-P1 POWER SUPPLY 
says, “Get it = TRC RECORDER CARE KIT 
while it’s hot! @ TEN PRO-QUALITY TEAC TAPES 
Order up a = TASCAM TRACK SHEETS 
Ministudio™ to go, = HP-308 HEADPHONES 


@ “THE MULTITRACK PRIMER” 





OFFER GOOD WHILE SUPPLIES LAST 


TASCAM 


TEAC Professional Division 


Ministudio 1s a trademark of TEAC Corporation of America 


246 PORTASTUDIO 











4-Channel Multitrack Recording System 





The TASCAM 246 PORTASTUDIO ushers in a new era of persc 
generation of TASCAM PORTASTUDIO evolution, the 246 feat 
to perfection. Like the other TASCAM PORTASTUDIOs, the 24 
achieve one goal — to provide a complete high-performance stud 
invaluable creative tool for the musician, composer and multi-im 








M-106 
6-In/4-PGM Out Mixer 


The TASCAM M-106 6-in/4-out mixing console essentially defines the 
standards of small high-performance mixing consoles. In addition to 
outstanding electrical performance. the M-106 offers extraordinary 


Nexibility for a mixer in this class. 


$499 





Compact Mixer 

The TASCAM M-06 Audio Mixer is a blend of simplicity, flexibility and 
affordability. Because it’s simple. it’s casy to operate. leaving you free to get 
on with the business of music. Because it’s flexible. it can be used in any 
number of applications. 

For the musician it’s ideal as a keyboards sub-mixer, and just as handy 
when working in combination with a mixer/recorder such as the TASCAM 
Ministudio or Portastudio. It can also be a main mixing unit for a four track 
recorder. 

If you’re on the other side of the stage. the M-06 is equally at home 
functioning as a small system PA or DJ mixer. 


‘ But more than anythign clse. the M-06 is a tool to be used in the realization 


of ideas and the creation of music. 


$239 
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M-200 SERIES 


Mixing Consoles 
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$895 


$1349 
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M-216 

16 In/4 PGM Out 
M-208 

8 In/4 PGM Out 
Whether your application is sound reinforcement. studio recording. 
broadcast or video production, the TASCAM 200 Serics mixing consoles 
are designed to handle the toughest of assignments — conveniently and 
dependably. Whether you use a 200 Series board for several applications or 
just one, its superb adaptability and solid design make it an exceptional 
investment. 
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MS-16 
16-Track Recorder /Resteducer 


The MS-16 is TASCAM'’s latest top-line 16-track multitrack recorder. 
designed to provide outstanding overall performance in even the most 
demanding professional applications. The transport chassis has been re- 
designed to extra heavy-duty standards so that tape motion and alignment 
will remain stable even through hours and hours of the most rugged use. 
The MS-16 is also ready for immediate interfacing with SMPTE/EBU 
standard controllers/synchronizers for precision automated location and 


video/film sync. 
: From $8995 
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rs in a new era of personal multitrack recording. As the third 
evolution, the 246 features and performance have been refined 
IRTASTUDIOs, the 246 has been painstakingly created to 
high-performance studio in one compact package. An 

omposer and multi-image or video producer. 


38 


$1179 





SERIES 30 


Recorders/Reproducers 





$2195 


8-Track, 8-Channel 


You provide the talent, and we will provide the technology — the Series 30 recorder/reproducers. These 
three decks are engineered from the unique TASCAM point of view that insists on professional quality 
and performance made affordable to the musician, artist, engineer, etc. But that does not mean we 
compromise on parts, technology or versatility. 


38 SPECIFICATIONS 

¢ Track Format: 8-track, 8-channel, 2” tape * Reel Size: 10-'2” * Tape Speed: 38 cm/sec. * Wow and Flutter (peak. weighted): +0.06% 
¢ Frequency Response (OVU): 40 Hz - 22kHz, +3 dB* S/N Ratio: 68 dB * THD: 0.8%, (0 VU, | kHz) Dimensions (WxHxD): 
410X461 X317 mm « Weight: 27 kg. . 
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SERIES 30 


Recorders/Reproducers 


32 
2-Track, 2-Channel 


32 SPECIFICATIONS ; 
¢ Track Format: 2-track, 2-channel, '4” tape « Reel Size: 10-'/2" « Tape Speeds: 38 and 19 cm/sec 
¢ Wow and Flutter (peak, weighted): +0.06% at 38 cm/sec. +0.09% at 19 cm/sec * Frequency 
Response: (0 VU): 40 Hz-22 kHz, +3 dB at 38 cm/sec. 40 Hz-16 kHz, +3 dB at 19 cm/sec « 
S/N Ratio: 68 dB at 38 cm/sec, 66 dB at 19 cm/sec ¢ THD: 0.8%, (0 VU, | kHz) * Dimensions 
(WXHxXD): 410X461 256 mm « Weight: 20 kg. 

$4199 


M-300 SERIES 


Mixing Consoles 


M-312 

12 In/4 PGM Out $2195 
M-308 
.8 In/4 PGM Out #1399 
The TASCAM M-300 SERIES Mixing Consoles offer exceptionally fine 
electrical performance as well as a very flexible combination of features and 


functions so that they can be successfully used in an extremely broad range 
of applications. 




















388 STUDIO 8 : 
8-Track Multitrack Recording System 


The TASCAM 388 “STUDIO 8” represents breakthrough n the field of 
integrated mixer/recorder multitrack systems. The 388 combines a top- 
performance 8-input/8-buss mixer with a compact 2” tape open-reel 8- 
track recorder. ‘ 

388 SPECIFICATIONS 

¢ Track Format: 8-track. 8-¢hannel. 4” tape * Tape Speed: 19 cm/s * Wow and Flutter: +0.1% 
peak weighted (19 cm/s) « Frequency Response (OV U): 30-16,000 Hz, +3 dB S/N Ratio: 95 dB 


A-weighted, dbx on) « Equalizer: 3-band, Sweep-type Low/Mid: 50 Hz to | kHz. Mid: 500 Hz 
. SKE z, Mid/High: 2.5 kHz to 15 kHz +15 dB « Dimensions (Wx XHxD): 837X220x641 mm 


* Weight: 38 kg. $3495 
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SERIES 40 


Recorders/Reproducers 


$3775 





48 


8-Track, 8-Channel 


The TASCAM “40-Series” recorders/reproducers are high-quality 
machined designed for production work where flexibility, reliability and 
synchronized operation are prime requirements. 


48 SPECIFICATIONS 

¢ Track Format: 8-track, 8-channel, 2” tape. * Reel Size: 10-'2” * Tape Speed: 38 cm/sec. * Wow 
and Flutter (peak, weighted): +0.08% * Frequency Response (0 VU): 40 Hz-20 kHz, +3 dB« 
S/N Ratio: 69 dB « THD: 0.8%, (OVU, | kHz) *« Dimensions (WxHxD): 432505315.5 mm 
¢ Weight: 37 kg. 
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TASCAM Series. 


Built by a world leader in 
information storage 
technology 


TASCAM is the professional products division 
of TEAC Corporation (Tokyo Electro-Acoustic 
Company), founded in 1956. In the early 1970s 
when 8-track recording was in its infancy, 
TASCAM built the first affordable multitrack 
tape machines and mixing consoles (most of 
which are still in use). Today’s modern TASCAM 
mixers, recorders, signal processors and ac- 
cessories enjoy-an enviable reputation for re- 
liability and value. 


In addition ‘to. TASCAM professional audio 
products and TEAC consumer audio products, 
we made and sell a number of specialized 
products under the TEAC lable: multichannel 
precision instrumentation recorders, ultra-re- 
liable airborne video records (which have been 
used for pilot training and the Space Shuttle pro- 
gram), and- computer data storage including 
cassette drives, high density floppy disk drives, 
winchester hard disk drives, and a new DRAW 
(direct read after write) optical disk system that 
can store gigabytes in the space of yesterday’s 
megabytes. Over the past 3 decades, as TEAC 
and TASCAM have grown steadily, out goals 
have always remained in sharp focus; our 
products are ultimately concerned with the ac- 
curate recording and reproduction of sound, pic- 
tures or data. So, when you compare the Series 30 
to similar tape machines, there is no real com- 
petition. 


Whether your application is sound reinforce- 
ment, studio recording, broadcast or video 
production, the TASCAM 200 Series mixing con- 
soles are designed to handle the toughest of as- 
signments — conveniently and dependably. 
Whether you use a 200 Series board for several 
applications or just one, its superb adaptability 
and solid design combine to make it an excep- 
tional investment. 


The 200 Series’ network of submix systems is 
the key to its broad adaptability. There are 5 
complete submix systems in all: main mix, stereo 
mix, foldback, effects and solo. The remarkable 
flexibility makes it possible to instantly organize 
and simplify complex sound reinforcement or re- 
cording setups without patching. 
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Using digital tape in the studio 


The care and handling of digital tape demands 
many of the precautions common to the hand- 
ling of analog tape. But, just as the technology 
and precision required for handling and storing 
the tape in the working environment. Ex- 
traordinary measures aren’t required — just a 
little more attention to detail should suffice. 


Essentially, the problems encountered with 
digital tapes are physical in nature. Transient 
errors are caused by loose particles, dust and 
dirt, etc. Non-transie.t errors have as their 
source oxide clumps or foreign particles. (To 
greatly reduce the possibility of these physical 
problems causing errors, digital tape undergoes 
many more inspection steps and cleaning/wiping 
operations than conventional analog tape.) 


Summary 


The new digital recording tapes are literally at 
the forefront of professional audio recording. 
They are more complex than the latest gen- 
eration of analog tapes, and consequently re- 
quire more care and attention, if the digital re- 
cording system is to live up to its expectations. : 
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The Samson Stage Series VHF wireless system is 
designed for reliable performance and full fre- 
quency sound in a wide range of professional 
miking applications. The system is available in 
either hand held, belt pack,or lavalier formats for 
use in any PA sound reinforcement or com- 
mercial installation. All systems can be powered 
with an external 12V DC battery supply, allowing 
remote video use. Lasalle is happy to offer the 
appropriate demo of the Samson product of your 
choice. 





Shure Brothers has introduced the SM48-LC low 
impedance unidirectional dyndmic microphone. 
Offering much of the performance and all of the 
durability of its legendary big brother the SM 58, 
the mid priced SM48- LC is equipped with its 
own specially designed Shure cartridge and de- 
livers professional performance in live sound re- 
inforcement (both music and speech), recording 
studio, remote pickup, and broadcast applica- 
tions. 








The Big Step Up To 
Professional Wireless 
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SH-| Hand Held Troremitter 


ST-{G) Instrument Belt Pack Transmitter 














Touring pros use VHF wireless 
systems for crisp, clean vocal and 
instrumental sound with no drop- 
outs. Now Samson's advanced - 
technology makes Stage Series the 
most cost-effective, compact VHF 
wireless system ever. Stage Series 
gives you freedom of movement 
with a range of 250 feet, even in 
tive RF environments. And with 
10 VHF channels available, every- 
one in the band can take advan- 
tage of the streamlined visual 
impact of wireless. 
The SR-| Receiver delivers Samson's 
no dropout performance with con- 
trols as simple as any guitar ampli- 
fier. And the light, compact design 
fits in your aba or instrument 
case with ease. Choose from four 
concert-proven mic elements with 
the SH-] mic transmitter, including 


amp or board. 


WE TOOK THE WORRY OUT OF WIRELESS* 


mson Products Corporation, 124 Fulton Avenue, Hempstead, New York |1550 


In Canada: Omnimedio Corporation Ltd., 9653 Cote de Liess: 


Shure’s famous SM 58 or Ibanez 
dynamic elements, plus Shure SM 
85 or SM 87 conde 
The ST-1(G) belt pack transmitter 
comes with its own cord and belt 
clip, plus an LED overload light to 
indicate maximum audio input. Its 
VHF signal transmits all the punch 
and character of your axe to the 


With wireless mobility, you can turn 
an ordinary performance into one 
that really reaches out to grab the 
audience. Now Stage Series gives 
you the hi-tech look of a wireless 
stage and the professional sound of 
VHF technology, all at a price any 
serious performer can afford. Find 
out how easy it is to step up to pro- 
fessional wireless performance at 
your Samson deoler. 


NSers. 


(516) 489-2203 TLX 284696 SAM UR 
e, Dorval, Quebec H9P 1A3 514-636-997 











Audio Systems 


means 


SONY. 





Digital Recorders (2-24 Track) 

Digital Editors and. Processors 

Analog Recorders (2-24 Track and Cassette) 
Consoles (up to 36 I/O, Hard Disc Automated) 


Mixers 


Exclusive representation of: 





Professional CD Systems 



















Microphones, Wired and Wireless 






Professional Audio Designed 
by Professionals 
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Visit LaSalle Audio Systems’ 
Showroom on LaSalle’s Third Floor 









SONY. 
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: Recording Division ae 


LaSalle’s Recording Division outfits recording studios 
and production facilities from Maine to Mississippi. 
Exclusive product lines include: Sony Digital, Sony 
Professional Audio, Yamaha, Amek, Soundcraft, Lex- 
icon Digital and others. 

The entire recording staff has either owned or operated 
commercial recording studios and facilities. They‘re a 
professional source of good advice, as well as product 
information and demonstrations. - 

In addition to providing equipment packages, LaSalle 
can install turnkey studios. This can include wiring all 
equipment and patchbays, doing all acoustic design 
and construction, building studio furniture (pedestals, 
console tables, overbridges etc. ) and providing 
thorough documentation and continued maintenance. 
The latest such project is a private 24 track studio for 
Kool and the Gang. 

LaSalle Audio Systems has a large new showroom on 
the third floor at 1116 Boylston St.; full of recorders, 
consoles, processing and monitors of all itudes and is 


well worth a visit. Technical 
. Bd 
gu =foof sume a Services 


if LaSalle’s-Technical Services Group 

maeers can not only service everything that: 
we sell, but can perform the turnkey 
work referred to elsewhere in this 
supplement. Work can be done in 
LaSalle’s Service and Engineering 
area, or on the road. 
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Broadcast 


| LaSalle’s Broadcast Division provides equipment packages and turnkey, } 
throughout the Northeast. The Division’s key product lines include air and productio 
j Wheatstone. Sony. Yamaha. Amek. Soundcraft and others: recorders by Sony. Otar1, et 
and [D.A.s : stock and custom furniture: ADC jackfields. and all standard lines ol 
(including Lexicon Digital). microphones. loudspeake! lifiers. tape (3M. Ampe: 

3 synthesizers 

Phe Division’s sales engineers specialize in audio, for 1 

4 Purnkey projects are well within their capabdilit ' 
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We Give 
sound 
Advice. 











Recording professionals come to us 
because they know they can count 
on Scotch™ audio tapes from 3M. 
Whether you're creating the next 
platinum album. recording for 
broadcast. developing instructional 
cassettes, or performing any other 
professtonal application. we have 


©1986 3M Co “Scotch” is a trademark of 3M 


the quality tape and accessories 
you need. For professional depend- 
ability in any application, 3M is 
number one in the world of the pro. 


NUMBER ONE IN THE WORLD OF THE PRO 
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| Save now! Shure’s “Cash Back/Tour Jac” Rebate Offer ends December 31, 1986. i 
To receive your rebate or rebate plus jacket Name 

I bonus on selected Shure microphones. send: t 

i (hl) A copy of your dated sale receipt (non-return- Address 

- able) (2) The silver model number label from ! 
| the end of the outer carton (one for each micro- Mate Zip- | 
ns Org, phone claimed toward a rebate) and (3) This “phones ’ 

1 completed coupon tor facsimile thereof) to: { 

] Shure Cash Back Tour Jac Offer. 222 Hartrey How many mics did sou buy’ indicate Quantity: 
Ave.. Evanston. IL 60202-3696, Xian = i 

1 Offer valid on purchases of SMAMLC. SMST™>AC and SMa SMALL SMST-EA SMS8-LC i] 
mics between October 1. 9se.and December U ta Ail requests . 

| must be postmarked by January 3. 1987, This isa consumer send Your Total Claim Ss cash jackeus) 
user! offer only. Shure distributors and retailers ate aot clivible 1 
This offer may not be ased in conjunction with ams ether re an we Circle hacket Sizetst and indicate quantity of cach size 

i from Shure. All rebates will be recalculated by Shure fora } 
rebate adjustments as determined by Shure ure final Shure Net Seo Nh Aw Li4?-44s NbLi4o-4a) 

j responsible for late. lost. or medirected mail. Offer good ont on au hope i 
purchases te in USA. Ned where Gixved of prohibited by lew 

4 Allow O® weeks for delivery of packet and of check: checks and ® 
jackets wilt he» emt scpuratel. No mie wales oh substitutions permite | 


$10 $10 REBATE | $10 REBATE $10 REBATE 
1 PURCHASE __ 2. + JACKET 3 + JACKET 
@ ONE SM57-LC PURCHASE TWO @ PURCHASE ONE 
OR ONE SM57-LC’s OR TWO SM57-LC OR ONE 
SM58-LC OR SM58-LC’s OR SM58-LC AND 
TWO SM48-LC’s FOUR SM48-LC's TWO SM48-LC's 
Great sound, rugged design and Shure will send you $10... or $10 
reliability make the SM57 and SM38 ose plus a sleek jacket with a richly 
the most popular vocal mics in the ‘ SN, embroidered Shure logo accent. 


world. Now you can save on these 
legendary mics and on the SM48, 
a great new mic bound to become 
part of the Shure legend. Just fill out 
the coupon and send it to us with 
the necessary proof of purchase. 
(See below.) 


SHURE’S “CASH BACK/ 
TOUR JAC” REBATE OFFER 


Special limited-time offer on 3 great microphones. 




























Retail value S$). Remember. this is 
a limited-time offer. So act now and 
get a great combination. Legendary 

Shure SM57 and SM58 mics. The 
sensational new SM48& mic, Plus $10 

pocket cash. 
And the 
pockets! 













































START UP. 


Consider price, performance, back-up, and you'll agree: 
there’s no better way to begin multitrack recording. 


Here’s the latest in a whole series of Personal Multitrack 
products from the people who created the phrase as 


well. 


You'll record, overdub, bounce tracks and mixdown to 


stereo. Just like in the studio. 


You'll find the music making process easier so that you 
can make your music the best that it can be. Just like in 


the studio. 


Plus, Fostex makes all the Necessarys™ 


you need to get the job done. 


and accessories 


So if you’re ready to start, this one’s all ready to go. 


X-15 Seriesi Ie $299.00 
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INCOMPARABLE 
STUDIO MASTERING 








Y%4 INCH 2 — TRACK 











V2 INCH 2 — TRACK 














The new Fostex E-2 and E-22 
represent a néw generation of studio 
mastering recorders. Designed with the 
future in mind, these machines feature 
totally microprocessor controlled 
transports and record/play logic so 
they can run computer-derived edit 
decision lists. They also feature a third, 
center track for SMPTE control as 
standard equipment! Of course, a 
synchronizer port is included to run 
with all the popular synchronizers, or 
you can use the new Fostex 4030. 


$3600 








It’s the easiest, most cost-effective, 
sophisticated synchronizer around. In 
addition, these recorders can use the 

amazing Fostex 4050 MIDI 
Synchronizer /Autolocator that allows 
you to: lock up all your drum machines 
and synthesizers to SMPTE; automatic 
programmable punch in/out; 
selectable pre-rolls to 99 seconds; zone 
limits; record selects; locate to the 
measure, bar, and beat (as well as 
time); quantize all MIDI clocks; and 10 
position autolocate. 


$3900 
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UPDATE 





Technics 


The SLP 16 multi compact disc player from 
Technics takes the limitations out of musical en- 
joyment. Until now . you still had to manually 
change discs every time you wanted to listen to 
something different, an unwelcome interruption 
and chore for many a listener. The SLP 16 is the 
first CD player to hold and freely access as many 
as 50 discs. With the push of a few keys, you can 
play any track on any disc in any sequence: or 
listen right through all 50 if you like. Up to four 
more 50 CD magazines can be added to increase 
the system's capability to an astounding 250 
compact discs. 


Korg*’s DW-8000 is a 61 key, 8 voice-program- 
mable polyphonic synthesizer built to give you 
sonic excellence for full musical expression. The 
secret is DWGS, Korg's Digital Waveform Gen- 
erator System. Samples of real instrument sounds 
are reproduced by harmonic additive synthesis 
from digital data stored in four256K ROM chips.- 


~ The DW-8000 has its own built-in digital delay 


circuitry-a world's first that makes this sensa- 
tional synthesizer even more special. Chorus, 
flanging. doubling, short and long delays are all 
available and stereo connections enable optimum 
effectiveness. 

The DW 8000 uses a new kind of keyboard that is 
sensitive to how hard you press after you play the 
keys. With full MIDI system communication, this 
entry from Korg is worthy of serious consider- 
ation... 


Fostex 


Personal Multitrack 

Speeds: 7 1/2 and 15 standard on E-2 (quarter- 
inch two track). 15/30ips (half-inch two track). 
10 unbalanced phonon inputs and outputs. 
Built-in’ two position -autolocator. Auto stop 
from rewind. Auto replay. Search to zero. even 
from the negative domain. LED time display 
immediately changes ‘to display % play speed 
when pitch control is touched! Servo control of 
recls in edit mode. Spot erase. Meter bridge 
option available with built-in headphone amp. 
Dump-cdit mode. Seperate on/off. switch for 
pitch control with flashing LED warning light. 
Footswitch punch in/out. Footswitch 
cue review. Automatic programmable punch 
in out with the 4050. XLR plus four balanced 
inputs and outputs. 

The model E 22 is the first half inch two track 
with center track SMPTE. Compatible with 
Studer, Nagra, and Otari center track SMPTE 
tapes. VU- meters for all three tracks with LED 
over load indicators. Edit-block included. Flip 
up head cover. “Fast play” mode for cucing or 
tight tape pack. LED status funetion indicators 
for input. syne, repro. and ready/sale. All three 
motors are direct drive. PLL capstan control. 
FET amp-for SYNC/REPRO. Meter panels can 
be removed'‘and mounted anywhere. A specially 
designed timing circuit is provided between 
crase current ands record bias to prevent a blank 
section across the distance from the erase head 
to .the record head at the punch out position. 
Stepped output level controls are used to 
provide accuratcly repeatable settings and to 
prevent accidental movement. 


LASALLE INVITES YOU TO AUDITION 
THE FOSTEX LINE OF QUALITY 
PRODUCTS AT EITHER LASALLE LOCATION. 


Roland 


The rack mountable MKS 20 Digital Piano Mod- 
ule incorporates the same digital sound source as 
the popular RD 1000. The realistic acoustic 
sounds produced by S/A synthesis can be con- 
trolled by any MIDI sending unit, including a 
MIDI keyboard controller, synthesizer, OL 
DRUM and OCTAPAD. The MKS 20 can also 
be incorporated within any MIDI system such as 
the Roland MPU Music System. 

The MKS 20 features the same preset sounds, 
editing parameters, and memory functions as the 
RD 1000. In addition, the 20 offers an Octave 
Shift function which shifts the note range of the 
received MIDI messages between the lower and 
upper two octaves in one octave steps. Audition 
the Roland line of quality products at either 
LaSalle location. 








Audiotechnica 


Two recent trends in microphone design sure to 
meet the approval of pro-sound users are the 
development of excellent sound transducers at 
moderate prices and the emergence of compact, 
low-silhouette models which frequently 
outperform their cumbersome, oversize 
predecessors. 

Musicians, sound crews, and those concerned 
with recording and broadcast studio production 
will be especially appreciative of modestly-priced 
condenser instrument microphones such as the 
Audio-Technica ATM33R cardioid. 

This new microphone was unveiled at a na- 
tional music show (NAMM) in Anaheim, CA, 
this year, where it was exhibited in head-to-head 
competition with prominent competitors in the 
thousand-dollar-plus range. 

In fairness, it should be noted that not all show 
guests preferred the ATM33R performance to 








that of its far higher-priced adversaries, but the 
extremely close similarity was inescapable. Music 
dealers and musicians were impressed by its 
showing in a field hitherto dominated by micro- 
phones in a much higher price range. Most agreed 
that there was little or no audible difference to 
justify the $775 price differential. 

Of interest, also, is the fact that the ATM33R 
measures barely more than an inch in diameter at 
its large end, and is only 7 inches long. 

Of interest, also, is the fact that the ATM33R 
measures barely more than an inch in diameter at 
its large end, and is only 7 inches long. 

Even more compact is another new micro- 
phone from Audio-Technica, the ATMSR, a 
condenser unidirectional intended chiefly for ° 
vocal use. (This makes it an attractive comple- 
ment to the ATM33R, which is intended chiefly 
for musical instruments.) 

















Expressiveness. 





“The piano is my main instrument for 
writing and arranging, so I need sound 
and a good action. I'm impressed with the 
Korg SG-1 sampling piano: the action and 
touch sensitivity is very good. The tone is 
sharp and clear and will carry a lot better 
than a conventional piano miked up.” 
Keith Emerson, Keyboardist/Composer 





For years, musicians have been looking 
for an electronic piano which offered the 
same expressive capabilities and sounds as 
the classic acoustic grand piano. They 
needed the convenience of sonic versatil- 
ity, portability and reliability, but the 
basic criteria for sound and expressiveness 
had to remain true to the original. The 
Korg SG-1 and SG-1D easily fulfill those 
criteria while offering a more versatile and 


practical alternative for the modern pianist. 


Realism To begin with, Korg’s new 
SG-1 Sampling Grand uses the most re- 
fined 12 bit sampling technology to 
reproduce the sound of the legendary 
acoustic Concert Grand piano with un- 
canny realism. The SG-1’s highly accurate 
acoustic and electronic piano ROM-based 
sounds are characterized by exceptional 
clarity, depth and textural richness. So- 
phisticated digital technology lets Korg 
eliminate the historical design compro- 


For a free catalog of Korg products, send your name and address, plus $1.00 for postage and handling, to: Korg USA, 89 Frost St.. 


Why should a sampled piano respond like a grand? 


mises of electro-mechanical pianos. The 
SG-I finally translates the acoustic es- 
sence of the Concert Grand into the realm 
ef modern-amplified music. 


Equally important, the SG-1 
responds to the touch exactly like a grand 
piano. Full-sized piano keys (76 for the 
SG-1, 88 for the SG-1D) combine with a 
true weighted action for the firm yet sup- 
ple feel of the concert instrument. Differ- 
entiated touch-response adjustable in 
eight steps gives the modern pianist total 
expressive control over dynamics and the 
most subtle nuances of tone and timbre. 


Range The sonic versatility of the SG-1 
starts with four built-in sounds: acoustic 
grand, acoustic upright, classic “suitcase” 
Rhodes ™ and electronic piano with a 
bright tine sound. Additional sounds in- 
cluding other acoustic and electric pianos, 
clavinet, harpsichords, marimbas, acous- 
tic or electric guitars and more can be in- 
stantly loaded into the SG-! with Korg’s 
inexpensive and easily interchangeable 
ROM “credit” cards. Unlike other sampling 
instruments, the SG-1 doesn’t limit your 
choices to factory presets. 

The full expressive potential of MIDI can 
be exploited using the SG-1’s responsive 
keyboard as system controller. It can send 
Velocity, Pitch Bend, Modulation and Sus- 


~ 
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tain, receive MIDI data, select among 64 
programs, send Aftertouch (SG-1D) and 
transpose within an octave (SG-1). A pro- 
grammable split point with selectable 
Local Control On/Off offers the added flex- 
ibility of playing piano with one hand and 
controlling other synthesizers or expander 
modules via MIDI with the other. 


Roadability Designed for today’s 
stages, the SG-1 travels well and truly 
comes to life when amplified. Rugged and 
transportable, it eliminates longstanding 
touring piano problems like tuning in- 
stability, microphone feedback, fragility, 
excessive weight and size. And the SG-1 
reduces the price of the acoustic grand to 
realistic proportions. 

Combining all of the modern conve- 
niences of an electronic piano, Korg’s 
SG-1 and SG-1D benefit from the latest in 
sampling technology to express the true 
acoustic nature of the classic grand piano 
and more. 

To find out more about the expressive 
possibilities of the Korg Sampling Grands, 
see your Authorized Korg Sampling 
Products Dealer. 


® Sampling 
Division 


SAMPLING IS ONLY THE BEGINNING 
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BOSTON « CAMBRIDGE » MEDFORD - WATERTOWN « SAUGUS «+ BURLINGTON - 
NASHUA, NH « MANCHESTER, NH « PORTSMOUTH, NH - CHELMSFORD - 
LEOMINSTER » AUBURN 390 » WORCESTER + SHREWSBURY + SUDBURY - 
FRAMINGHAM « PROVIDENCE, RI» WARWICK, RI » DEDHAM + PEMBROKE - 


RANDOLPH + QUINCY « HYANNIS « DENNIS - BROCKTON 
RECORDS, TAPES & VIDEOS WS 
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